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Akt.  L — Remarks  (m  Mustard  Poultices^  applied  extejiswely 
to  the  surface.  By  William  O.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

The  application  of  poultices  as  a  remedial  agent  in  many 
forms  of  local  inflammations,  spasmodic  pains,  &c.,  has  long 
been  practised  and  highly  appreciated,  as  not  the  least  effica- 
cious among  the  many  sanative  agents  available  in  such  cases. 
By  some  they  have  been  and  are  still  used  with  reference 
solely  to  the  specific  virtues  of  the  substances  of  which  they 
are  composed,  whilst  others  esteem  them  all  for  their  one 
common  virtue — attributing  to  them  no  other  curative  effect 
than  that  which  arises  from  their  capability  of  retaining 
warmth  and  moisture  about  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied.    Both  of  these  views,  as  to  their  modus  operandi^  are 
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probably  correct;  for  the  results  which  follow  the  endermic 
use  of  medicine  undoubtedly  establishes  the  truth  of  the  for- 
mer; whilst  all  can  attest  the  good  results  which  are  frequent- 
ly obtained  from  the  application  of  simple  poultices  to  in- 
flamed and  painful  parts,  which  of  course  can  be  attributed 
to  nothing  more  than  the  relaxation  afforded  by  the  warmth 
and  moisture  which  they  contain.  It  is  for  this  property  of 
the  poultice,  added  to  the  increased  revulsive  effect  of  the 
mustard,  when  combined,  that  I  propose  to  extend  their  use 
to  acute  diseases,  involving  the  whole  animal  economy. 

From  the  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  applica- 
tion of  mustard  poultices  to  the  entire,  or  greater  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities,  in  the  treatment  of 
some  diseases  of  an  idiopathic  character,  I  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard them  as  a  remedy  of  more  value  than  their  hitherto  par- 
tial use  would  seem  to  indicate;  for  although  highly  esteemed 
and  extensively  employed  in  certain  local  affections,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  their  application  has  been  restricted  to  such  dis- 
eases, or  when  used  in  those  involving  a  greater  extent  of  tissue 
they  have  been  applied  only  to  combat  some  local  symptom. 
The  experience  which  I  have  had  with  the  mustard  leads 
me  to  look  upon  it  as  a  remedy  peculiarly  applicable  to  dis- 
eases of  a  congestive  type,  and  more  especially  to  congestive 
fever.  I  have  found  it  a  most  prompt  and  available  remedy 
in  one  or  two  instances  in  which  I  have  used  it  in  convuU 
sions  occurring  in  children;  and  I  have  also  applied  it  advan- 
tageously in  some  cases  of  visceral  inflammation.  In  a  case 
of  trismus  nascentium  in  which  I  used  it,  there  was  a 'consid- 
erable abatement  of  the  disease  under  its  influence;  but  as 
the  violent  symptoms  afterwards  returned  and  the  case  ter- 
minated fatally,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  furnishing  any 
testimony  in  support  of  its  efficacy  in  that  class  of  diseases. 
I  believe,  however,  that  if  my  directions  had  been  carried 
out  during  the  twelve  hours  of  remission  and  comparative 
ease  which  the  little  sufferer  seemed  to  enjoy  immediately  af- 
ter the  application  of  the  poultice,  which  would  have  brought 
it  fully  under  the  influence  of  opium,  it  might  have  succeed- 
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ed.  That,  however,  is  a  bare  supposition,  but  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  effect  which  followed  its  application,  that, 
though  the  case  proved  fatal,  taking  into  consideration  the 
very  unsatisfactory  results  which  have  generally  followed  the 
treatment  of  that  disease,  1  shall  test  its  efficacy  further 
^ould  a  suitable  occasion  offer. 

From  its  powerful  agency  in  producing  diaphoresis,  that 
end  so  often  coveted  in  the  treatment  of  synochal  fevers^  I 
am  induced  to  believe  the  mush  poultice,  with  or  without  the 
mustard,  applied  in  this  way,  might  form  a  valuable  adjuvant 
in  the  treatment  of  that  class  of  diseases. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
free  internal  medication.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  used  the  poultice  it  has  been  in  conjunction,  or 
at  least,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  remedy  which 
might  have  been  thought  available-^-so  that  one  who  may  be 
disposed  to  cavil,  might  with  some  plausibility,  dispute  its 
agency  in  producmg  the  beneficial  results  which  I  have  ascri- 
bed to  it.  Nevertheless,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  resorted  to  it,  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  its  ef 
feet  has  been  so  apparent  that  notwithstanding  the  adminis- 
tration of  other  remedies,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  could 
mistake  its  promptly  favorable  influence.  And  it  frequently 
happens  that  our  only  means  of  making  an  impression  upon 
the  disease  is  through  the  agency  of  external  applications. 
As,  in  cerebral  congestions  attended  with  coma  and  insensibili- 
ty, it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  even  impossible,  to  ad- 
m'mister  medicines  internally — in  such  cases  the  mustard 
poultice  is  entitled  to  the  very  first  and  highest  consideration, 
as  the  remedy  most  likely  to  produce  the  desired  objects. 

Though  this  is  a  remedy  of  most  singular  simplicity,  yet 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  mode  which  I  have  adopted,  both  in 
its  preparation  and  application,  may  not  be  considered  inap- 
propriate. . 

Supposing  the  patient  to  be  an  adult  of  the  ordinary  physical 
proportions — ^boil  about  a  bushel  of  meal  to  a  tolerably  con- 
sistent mush,  and  spread  upon  a  sheet  which  has  been  placed 
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on  a  wide  mattrass,  the  mattrass  lying  on  a  low  bedstead.  The 
mustard,  which  should  be  prepared  in  the  meantime,  by  mix- 
ing three  bottles  with  meal,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  former  to  five  or  six  of  the  latter,  and  made  into  a  thin 
batter  by  the  addition  of  hot  water,  is  then  poured  over  the 
mush,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  thin  sheet.  The  patient 
is  then  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  poultice,  the  sides  of 
which  are  folded  over  him — completely  enveloping  every 
part  except  the  head.  The  mustard  applied  in  this  way  is 
rendered  much  more  active,  and  will  redden  the  skin  when 
diluted  in  this  way  to  one-sixth  of  its  strength,  almost  as  soon 
as  cataplasms  of  unmixed  mustard,  and  much  quicker  when 
applied  to  cool  or  cold  extremities— consequently,  if  applied 
without  being  blended  with  some  farinacious  substance  it 
would  be  very  likely  to  produce  vesication.  , 

When  enveloped  in  this  way,  I  have  never  allowed  any 
patient  to  remain  longer  than  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour^ 
but  have  been  governed  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  altogether  by  the  impression  made 
upon  the  disease,  and  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
kept  on  a  much  longer  time,  if  necessary;  for,  when  com- 
bined with  the  mustard  in  this  way,  it  is  much  less  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  faintness  and  debility  than  the  warm  bath. 
It  will  sometimes  be  found  inconvenient  to  use  the  poultice  m 
this  way,  for  want  of  proper  and  necessary  appliances;  in 
the  cases  of  young  men,  for  instance,  living  in  counting- 
houses  and  other  places  where  they  have  but  few  conven- 
iences. In  such  instances  a  lesst  troublesome  mode,  and  one 
which  I  have  practised  in  a  few  instances,  is  to  envelope  each 
limb  separately  and  cover  completely  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
from  the  neck  to  the  pubis,  with  the  poultice  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  and  spread  on  large  towels.  The  former  mode 
is  much  the  most  powerful,  and  when  practicable,  is  to  be 
preferred;  but  1  have  found  the  latter  to  answer  a  very  good 
purpose  in  some  instances,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
borne  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  with  less  annoyance  to  the 
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patieBt,  I  think,  perhaps,  it  miglg  be  equally  efficacious  in 
cases  of  a  less  urgent  description. 

In  illustration  of  these  viewsv  I  will  append  a  few  cases 
\riiich  occurred  in  my  practice,  and  in  which  I  used  the  poul- 
tice, prepared  in  the  manner  described  above. 

In  the  first  case  which  follows,  the  mustard  was  left  out  of 
the  poultice,  in  consequence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  not  being 
at  hand.  It  will  also  be  seen  in  this  case,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  sinapisms  and  extensive  blistering  had  been  practised 
previous  to  the  use  of  the  poultice,  without  producing  any 
favorable  impression  on  the  disease. 

Cass  L — October  5th,  1841,  I  was  called  in  consultation 
with  Wm.  Morris,  to  Mrs.  E ,  aet  about  24  years,  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city,  then  on  a  visit  to  an  adjoining  county.  Has 
coldness  of  the  extremities;  small,  frequent  and  irregular 
pulse;  excessive  nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting;  great  rest- 
lessness and  thirst;  complains  of  a  sense  of  oppressive  weight 
and  fulness  about  the  precordial  region;  tongue  white,  furred 
and  enlarged*  This  was  the  fifth  day  of  her  disease,  and  I 
was  informed  by  Dr.  M.  that  her  symptoms  were  but  little 
altered  since  her  attack — her  extremities  had  onlv  been 
warmed  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  The  treatment 
which  had  been  pursued  consisted  of  mercurial  and  other  lax- 
atives, and  stimulants  internally,  sinapisms  to  the  extremities 
and  epigastrium,  &c.  The  bowels  had  been  pretty  freely 
moved— evacuations  thin,  and  of  an  indigo-blue  colon 

The  treatment  agreed  upon  after  my  arrival,  was  sulph, 
quinine  grs.  vL,  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  and 
hydrarg.  cum  creta  grs.vi.,  pulv.  opii  gr.ss. ;  M.  to  be  repeat- 
ed every  sixth  hour;  warm  applications  to  the  extremities. 

6th.  Had  several  motions,  consisting  of  the  same  thin,  se- 
rous and  bluish  matter,  interspersed  with  flakes  of  mucus  of 
the  same  color;  condition  in  other  respects  the  same.  Same 
prescription  continued  and  warm  bath  ordered. 

7th.  Condition  unaltered.  Applied  a  blister  to  the  epigas- 
trium and  nape  of  the  neck;  ordered  hydrarg.  subm.  gr8.iv., 
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creta  prep,  grs.iii.,  to  b^repeated  at  intervals  of  four  hours; 
warm  applications  and  occasionally  sinapisms  to  the  extremi- 
ties.   Discontinued  quinine  and  other  previous  prescriptions. 

8th.  No  improvement;  secretions  from  bowels  same;  ap- 
plied blisters  to  the  extremities.  Ordered  tr.  valerian  ammon. 
5ij.  every  third  hour.    Calomel,  &c.,  continued. 

9th.  Evening. — ^Blisters  vesicated;  pulse  rather  more  fre- 
quent, but  still  irregular  and  weak;  has  vomited  most  of  the 
medicine  taken  in  the  last  24  hours,  and  her  symptoms  gene- 
rally present  rather  an  aggravated  aspect  Fearing  the  nat- 
ural tendency,  which  characterizes  some  of  our  diseases,  to  a 
crisis  on  the  9th  day,  and  seeing  no  indication  to  a  favorable 
one  in  this  instance,  we  agreed  to  envelope  the  patient  in  a 
mush  poultice,  prepared  in  the  mode  described  above,  leaving 
out  the  mustard;  which  was  accordingly  soon  done.  The 
patient  thus  covered  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  mush,  was  allowed  to  remain  about  18  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  as  the  pulse  had  diminished  in  frequen- 
cy and  had  become  more  regular,  the  skin  on  the  forehead 
and  face  being  covered  with  a  warm  perspiration,  she  was 
removed  to  bed.  One  hour  after,  her  extremities  were  still 
warm,  and  the  surface  generally  covered  with  a  warm  mois- 
ture, and  her  pulse  manifestly  improved  in  volume  and  regu- 
larity. Gave  subm.  hydrarg.  grs.x.  She  is  to  take  no  other 
medicine  through  the  night,  and  be  allowed  to  sleep  as  much 
as  possible.^ 

10th.  Extremities  remain  warm  and  skin  soft;  rested  well 
through  the  night;  pulse  regular,  and  but  little  above  a  heal- 
thy standard  in  point  of  frequency,  and  also  improved  in  vol- 
ume; that  feeling  of  fulness  and  oppression  about  the  prscor- 
dia,  which  has  been  so  distressing  throughout  the  disease,  en- 
tirely disappeared;  after  an  enema,  administered  this  morn- 
ing, had  two  dark,  consistent  evacuations — in  short,  there  is 
an  abatement  of  all  the  violent  symptoms,  and  the  patient 
expresses  herself  as  being  much  relieved.  No  medicine  giv- 
en this  morning,  but  directed  her  to  have  chicken  broth  occa- 
sionally through  the  day. 
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11th.    Continues  to  improve;  no  directiom  except  as  to 
diet 

13th.    Is  able  to  sit  up  m  bed.    After  this,  her  convales- 
cence  was*  rapid. 

Cask  ll.*— Extracts  from  notes  on  A C ^  a  female 

child,  set  about  20  months,  who  had  been  laboring  for  seven 
days  under  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia^  with  gastro-enter' 
itic  complication. 

February  27th,  1 844.  She  continued  to  get  more  restless 
and  uneasy  until  half  past  2  o'clock,  P.M.,  when  she  presen- 
ted many  apparent  evidences  of  the  moribund  condition. 
Pulse  164,  small  and  weak;  respiration  44  in  the  minute, 
and  imperfect;  (too  resdess  to  admit  the  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope); eyes  thrown  back  and  fixed  in  their  socket,  with  the 
eye-lids  firmly  separated;  a  disposition  to  throw  the  head 
back  upon  the  spine,  (as  in  opisthotonos),  with  some  rigidity 
of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  muscles;  throwing  the  arms  about, 
tossing  the  head,  and  writhing  the  body;  clawing  at  the 
tongue,  and  at  all  the  clothes  that  were  brought  in  its  way; 
extremities  cold,  the  lower  ones  to  a  few  inches  above  the 
knee.  In  this  situation  the  patient  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
sometime  without  a  prescription,  (more  than  the  sinapisms 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  extremities)  under  the  belief 
that  if  she  was  not  in  articuh  mortis  she  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching it,  and  that  all  efforts  to  arrest  the  immediately  fa- 
tal termination  of  her  disease  would  be  fruitless.  Dr.  Sims 
of  this  place,  was  attending  the  case  with  me,  and  we  order- 
ed, at  length,  a  hot  pediluvium,  made  strong  with  mustard,  to 
be  applied  until  a  mustard  poultice  could  be  prepared,  which 
wa9  accordingly  soon  done  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  entire 
surface  completely  enveloped.  Up  to  this  time,  however, 
there  was  no  improvement,  and  the  weakness  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  added  to  her  extreme  restlessness,  precluded  the 
possibility  of  counting  it  with  anything  like  accuracy.  She 
remained  in  the  poultice  eleven  minutes,  was  taken  out  and 
washed  in  a  tub  of  warm  water,  and  placed  in  bed,  where 
she  remained  quiet  and  apparently  easy;  her  pulse  increased 
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in  volume,  and  all  those  alarming  symptoins  which  seemed  to 
threaten  immediate  dissolution,  considerably  abated.  Exam* 
ined  her  two  hours  after — ^pulse  1 38,  and  manifestly  increased 
in  volume;  eyes  shut,  appears  to  be  sleeping  quietly;  surface 
generally  warm  and  soft;  reaction  appears  to  be  permanent- 
ly established. 

S8th.  Continued  to  rest  well  through  the  night  Pulse 
132. 

She  remained  in  this  condition  for  a  day  or  two,  which 
seemed  to  be  so  favorable,  contrasted  with  her  situation  on 
the  37th,  that  we  were  inspired  with  strong  hopes  of  her  re- 
covery. But  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  she  passed  two 
round  worms;  meteorism  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
with  retention  of  the  urine  supervened,  and  she  died  at  night 
on  the  3d  of  March,  of  the  complication,  her  primary  disease 
having  been  much  abated. 

Though  the  case  in  the  end  proved  fatal,  yet  the  agency  of 
the  poultice  in  allaying  that  truly  urgent  train  of  symptoms 
which  supervened  on  the  37th  was  so  manifest,  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  offer  it  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  power  and  util- 
ity of  the  remedy  employed  in  this  way. 

Case  HI. — Scarlatina.  March  19,  1844.  Harrietta,  a  ne- 
gro girl,  85t  about  13  years,  attended  by  Dr.  Boling  and  my- 
self. Saw  her  a  few  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  her 
indisposition.  "Was  attacked  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by 
vomitmg  and  febrile  excitement.  Pulse  147;  stomach  irrita- 
table;  tonsils  red  and  tumefied;  skin  arid  and  hot;  bowels  con- 
stipated. Ordered  subm.  hydrarg.  grB.x.  and  a  diaphoretic 
mixture  of  spts.  aeth.  nit,  &:c.  &c. 

20th.  Morning.  Pulse  150;  had  a  very  restless  night; 
vomiting  continues;  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head. 
Medicine  produced  several  motions.  IHaphoretic  mixture 
continued. 

Evening.  Pdse  170;  tongue  dry;  great  thirst;  less  irrita- 
bilty  about  the  stomach;  in  other  respects  the  same.  Order- 
ed warm  bath,  and  decoction  of  serpentaria  at  intervals  du- 
ring the  night 
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21st  Pulse  166;  has  been  delirious  since  the  early  part  of 
the  night;  had  two  motions;  condition  same  in  other  respects. 
Ordered  sulph.  quin.  grs.vi.  at  8  o'clock,  to  be  repeated  at  12 
o'clock.     Decoction  serpentaria  continued. 

£vening.  Condition  same.  Ordered  sulph.  quin.  gr8.iv., 
pulv.  opii  gr.ith.  M. — to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  four 
hours. 

23d.  Same  condition;  pulse  166;  passed  a  restless  night, 
starting,  incoherent  talking,  &c.  Quinine  continued.  At  1 1 
o'clock,  A.M.,  she  was  enveloped  in  a  mustard  poultice^  al* 
lowed  to  remain  fifteen  minutes,  and  after  being  placed  in  a 
warm  bath  and  washed,  was  removed  to  bed.  Applied  a 
blister  of  flies  to  the  scalp;  gave  subm.  hydrarg.  grs.v.,  and 
continued  the  quinine.  While  she  was  in  the  poultice  her 
forehead  became  moist,  and  on  counting  her  pulse  immediate* 
ly  after  she  was  removed  to  bed,  it  was  found  to  be  reduced 
to  154. 

Evening.  Pulse  reduced  to  134;  skin  soft;  more  rational 
and  calm.    Quinine  continued. 

2Sd.  Pulse  120;  she  is  perfectly  sensible;  rested  tolerably 
weU  through  the  night;  countenance  cheerful,  and  expresses 
herself  as  feeling  much  better.  Quinine  continued,  and  or- 
dered ol.  ricini  5vi,  which  produced  several  consistent,  bil- 
ious evacuations.  She  continued  to  improve  slowly;  des- 
quamation commenced  on  the  30th  and  was  general 

In  this  case  there  were  many  other  remedies  used,  but  the 
commencement  of  convalescence  was  marked  by  the  saluta- 
ry impression  of  the  poultice,  which  was  observed  during  its 
application. 

Cask  IV.— October  6th,  1843.    J W— ,  a  bank  of- 

ficer^  set  about  27  years,  was  attacked  four  days  ago  with 
a  chill,  succeeded  by  nausea  and  vomiting;  dry  tongue;  ex* 
cessive  thirst,  great  oppression  about  the  epigastrium;  pain  in 
the  head  and  back,  and  frequent  pulse;  skin  moderately  warm 
and  dry.  The  treatment  during  this  time  consisted  of  mild 
mercurial  and  other  laxatives,  which  produced  moderate  al- 
vine  evacuations,  one  bloodletting,  sinapisms  to  the  epigas- 
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trium,  and  quinine  when  it  was  thought  advisable*  This 
morning,  pulse  126,  and  small;  excessive  vomiting;  surface 
generally  cool;  extremities  very  cold,  the  lower  ones  to  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  groin;  copious  diaphoresis  about  the 
head  and  face;  countenance  pale  and  somewhat  sunken,  and 
speaks  but  little  above  a  whisper.  Everything  given  by  the 
mouth  is  thrown  up  almost  immediately.  Enveloped  the  ex- 
tremities, and  covered  the  thorax  and  abddmen  with  mustard 
poultices.  About  an  hour  after  their  application  the  system 
appeared  to  rally  considerably,  and  as  the  stomach  had  be- 
come quiet,  he  was  ordered  to  take  sulph.  quin.  grs.iv.,  sulph. 
morph.  gr.ith,  made  into  a  pill,  with  the  ext  taraxaci  q.  s. 
The  poultices  were  allowed  to  remain  on  about  four  hours, 
when,  at  his  earnest  request,  they  were  removed.  His  pulse 
by  this  time  had  fallen  to  92;  surface  generally  warm;  vom- 
iting had  ceased;  expresses  himself  much  relieved;  says  he 
felt  a  great  oppression  about  the  praecordia  which  is  now  en- 
tirely gone.  Quinine  was  continued  in  six  grain  doses,  and 
occasionally  combined  with  gr.  Jth  morphine,  for  the  succeed- 
ing 24  hours,  which  produced  extreme  restlessness.  This, 
however,  subsided  a  few  hours  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
remedy — ^from  which  time  he  continued  to  convalesce  with- 
out taking  any  more  medicine. 

In  this  case,  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  internal  remedies,  until  the  most  urgent 
symptoms  had  greatly  subsided. 

Case  V* — Wade,  a  lad,  set  about  7  years,  has  been  sick 
for  several  days,  and  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Henry,  the  attend* 
ing  physician,  I  was  called,  Oct.  7th,  1843,  at  night  Found 
him  with  pulse  146,  small  and  weak;  deep  coma  and  msensi- 
bility;  surface  generally  cool;  extremities  very  cold;  clammy 
perspiration  about  the  head  and  face.  The  friends  had  ap- 
plied sinapisms  to  the  extremities  before  my  arrival,  which^ 
however,  had  failed  to  redden  the  skin.  Ordered  the  extrem- 
ities to  be  enveloped  and  the  abdomen  to  be  covered  with 
mustard  poultices.  Nothing  was  given  the  patient  by  the 
mouth — ^he  was  left  with  the  poultices  on  for  about  an  hour 
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when  he  spoke.  A  little  while  after,  he  complained  of  the 
bomiiig  caused  by  them,  and  cried  to  have  them  removed. 
They  were,  however,  allowed  to  remain  on  about  two  hours, 
when  they  were  taken  off;  his  pulse  had  by  that  time  de- 
clined to  124;  the  patient  was  rational,  and  the  surface  of  his 
body  generally  warm. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  H.  arrived,  and  we  made  the  follow- 
ing prescription  for  the  night: — sulph.  quin.,  hydrarg.  c.  creta. 
aa  grs.  xxiv.  M.  in  chart,  xii.,  div.,  one  to  be  given  every 
second  hour.  They  did  not  extend  the  poultices  as  high  up 
on  the  extremities  as  I  ordered,  or  as  I  generally  do. 

I  did  not  see  the  case  again,  but  was  informed  that  he  con- 
tinued comparatively  comfortable  through  the  night  and  con- 
valesced slowly,  the  greatest  subsequent  annoyance  being 
sores  on  his  legs,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  poultice  hav- 
ing been  made  too  strong  with  mustard. 

In  a  case  of  congestive  fever,  treated  successfully,  but 
which  is  too  tedious  to  detail  at  length,  I  kept  the  extremities 
enveloped,  and  the  chest  and  abdomen  covered  with  the  mus- 
tard poultice,  for  forty-eight  hours — reapplying  them  every 
four  or  five  hours.  , 

In  the  treatment  especially  of  those  diseases  which  de- 
pend upon  a  want  of  balance  in  the  circulation,  and  when 
the  structural  lesion  is  not  very  extensive,  the  mustard  poul- 
tice used  as  I  have  recommended  it,  if  not  in  itself  a  cura- 
tive remedy,  vrill,  at  least,  frequently  be  found  a  powerftil  ad- 
juvant. 

October  23,  1844. 


Art.  II. — A  Case  of  •  Emphysema.     By  E.  W.  Harris,  M. 
D.,  of  Cape  Girardeau  county.  Mo. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Girdner's  case  of  Emphysema  induces 
me  to  publish  the  particulars  of  one  similar  to  it  in  every  re- 
spect 
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Mr.  C ,  aged  40  years,  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in 

1841,  the  ball  passing  through  the  upper  arm,  and  fracturing 
a  rib,  the  lung  being  wounded  by  a  spicula  of  bone. 

I  was  called  24  hours  after  the  accident  occurred,  and 
found  him  under  the  care  and  management  of  a  German,  who 
called  himself  doctor  (one  of  the  cold-water  tribe).  I  found 
the  patient  enveloped  in  sheets — sheets,  bed  and  all,  deluged 
with  cold-water;  almost  pulleless;  the  whole  surface  cold, 
and  of  a  leaden  hue;  every  part  of  the  body  enormously  dis- 
tended, the  scrotum  being  swollen  to  the  ordinary  size  of  the 
adult  head;  every  portion  of  cellular  membrane  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  air,  the  crepitus  of  which  was  distinct  and  au- 
dible. 

The  wet  clothing  was  speedily  removed,  dry  warmth  ap- 
plied, and  diffusible  stimulants  given;  under  which,  reaction 
was  established  in  about  six  hours. 

My  German  friend  said  to  me,  that  ^4t  ish  de  dhropsies; 
you  must  tap  him."  To  the  latter  I  assented,  and  punctured 
the  scrotum,  and  the  skin  in  some  half  dozen  other  places, 
from  which  punctures  the  air  could  be  heard  to  escape  with 
considerable  force.  The  German,  offended  that  it  was  not 
toa^er,  left.  The  patient,  much  relieved,  set  out  in  two  days 
for  his  home,  in  Illinois,  and  in  a  short  time  recovered  per- 
fectly. 

An  old  hunter,  who  saw  the  above  case,  enquired  of  me 
the  cause  of  the  swellings  stating  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
the  same  in  deer  when  shot  in  the  Mights.' 

November,  1844. 


Art.  lYL-^  Ohservatiims  on  Erysipelatous  Fever^  as  it  occur- 
red in  Memphis:^  Tennessee^  in  April  and  May^  1 844,  with 
a  report  of  eight  cases.     By  Lewis  Shanks,  M.D. 

Preliminary  to  the  observations  we  design  making  on  the 
character  and  type  of  the  erysipelatous  fever,  together  with 
a  report  of  the  cases  which  occurred  here,  some  general   re- 
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marks  on  the  character  of  diseases  as  modified  by  the  seasons, 
by  the  clearing  up  and  improvement  of  the  country  and  the 
city,  and  the  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  might  be  in? 
teresting  and  useful,  and  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  our  views  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

When  the  diversity  of  opinions  both  in  Europe  and  Amer* 
ica,  of  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  erysipelatous  fe- 
ver is  considered,  it  must  be  attributed,  either  to  the  blinding 
influence  of  prejudice,  or  to  the  influence  of  season,  climate, 
local  atmospheric  causes,  or  the  diflerence  in  the  constitution- 
al tone  and  vigor  of  the  subjects  of  the  disease  in  difierent 
places  and  countries.  If  to  both  causes,  and  especially  to  the 
latter,  this  diflerence  of  opinion  among  highly  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession,  may  be  attributed;  an  additional 
reason  is  aflbrded  for  tracing  up  the  influence  of  the  causes, 
that  may  have  operated  in  determining  the  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  indicating  the  proper  treatment  in  the  cases  that 
occurred  here.  So  full  and  complete  are  the  general  descrip- 
tions of  this  disease  and  its  treatment  furnished  bv  the  most 
able  medical  writers,  &c.,  especially  by  Dr.  Nunneley  of 
Leeds,  that  little  seems  left  to  be  done,  except  the  investiga- 
tion and  explanation  of  local  and  epidemic  influences,  which 
modify  the  type  and  violence  of  the  disease  in  diflerent  places 
and  at  diflerent  times,  requuing  a  corresponding  diflerence  in 
the  treatment 

Though  we  have  proposed  this  extended  consideration  -of 
the  causes,  which  tended  to  make  up  the  medical  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  the  present  year,  in  this  region  of  country, 
and  to  give  character  and  modification  in  some  degree,  to 
all  diseases,  as  being  interesting  and  useful;  we  do  not  design 
more  than  a  brief  reference  to  these  causes,  and  to  their  ef- 
fects, as  manifested  in  the  general  character  of  diseases. 

We  have  not  only  been  constantly  impressed  with  the  ob- 
servation ourselves,  but  we  have  frequently  heard  the  remark 
made  by  intelligent  and  observing  physicians,  that  disease  is 
more  or  less  inflammatory — that  there  is  more  or  less  ten- 
tlency  to  disease  of  particular  organs-— -that  depletion  is  more 
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or  less  required---that  purgatives  are  more  useful,  or  tolera- 
ted worse,  &c.,  some  years  than  others,  at  the  same  period 
or  season. 

Inexplicable  as  may  be  the  causes  of  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  of  particular  seasons  producing  these 
results,  the  correctness  and  truth  of  the  remark  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  unquestionable.  While  the  diseases  of  Memphis 
and  the  surrounding  country  have  each  year  exhibited  some 
modification  in  their  general  character  from  this  cause,  a  gen- 
eral but  obvious  change  has  been  going  on,  probably  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  certainly  for  the  last 
eight  years.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  and 
town,  when  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  lands  was  re- 
duced to  cultivation,  and  the  timber  was  chiefly  left  standing 
upon  the  fields — when  the  town  was  like  an  encampment  in 
the  woods,  closely  surrounded  by  a  heavy  forest  and  thick 
undergrowth,  the  atmosphere  was  so  loaded  with  humidity 
and  miasm,  that  a  state  of  atony  and  relaxation  of  the  sys- 
tem was  the  universal  condition  of  the  permanent  population 
who  had  been  long  exposed  to  it 

This  condition  of  the  system  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable 
to  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  attended  with  conges- 
tion and  great  functional  derangement  of  all  the  secretions, 
and  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons  especially,  to  violeqt  and 
suddenly  fatal  attacks  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs. 
Protracted  cases  of  an  inflammatory  character  of  disease, 
were  unknown  except  in  recent  settlers,  arriving  with  the 
tone  and  elasticity  of  the  system  common  in  older,  more  ele- 
vated and  improved  countries,  with  a  purer,  dryer  and  more 
bracing  atmosphere. 

With  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  improvement  of  the 
country — the  clearing  up  and  tramping  the  lands,  rendering 
them  firmer  and  dryer,  the  atmosphere  has  gradually  been  be- 
coming less  humid  and  fiUed  with  miasm,  and  more  elastic 
and  bracing;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  disease  has  gradu* 
ally  become  less  congestive  and  functional,  and  more  inflam- 
matory, complicated,  and  protracted  in  its  character. 
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This  change  has  been  gradually  and  obviously  manifesting 
itself  every  year,  but  in  no  year  previously  have  the  diseases 
of  the  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  presented  so  deci- 
dedly an  inflammatory  character,  and  required  so  much  de- 
pletion by  venesection,  and  so  rigid  an  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment as  the  present 

The  statement  of  these  general  facts  we  have  deemed  pro- 
per, before  the  report  of  the  cases  of  erysipelatous  fever  that 
occurred  here,  and  the  treatment  that  was  instituted,  because 
the  depletion  and  antiphlogistic  remedies  mainly  used  and  re- 
lied upon,  were  not  only  justified,  but  required  by  the  medi- 
cal constitution  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  season  and  this  lo- 
cality, modifying  and  rendering  inflammatory  a  disease  which 
in  its  general  character  is  a  pyrexia  of  excessive  action,  but 
deficient  in  the  power  and  tone  of  the  system. 

Case  I. — R W ,  aged  about   30,  a  carpenter,  of 

steady  habits  and  pretty  good  constitution,  was  atti^cked 
April  21st  with  slight  hoarseness  attended  with  pain  in  swal- 
lowing. 

24th.  Hoarseness  and  pain  in  deglutition  very  much  in- 
creased; the  epiglottis  so  enlarged  and  (edematous  as  to  pro- 
ject up  visibly.  In  deglutition  there  was  not  only  great  pain 
bat  part  of  the  fluids  passed  into  the  trachea  producing 
strangling  and  great  distress.  The  pulse,  tongue,  fauces, 
skin,  and  general  condition  of  the  skin  normal.  No  medi- 
cine had  been  taken  but  a  purgative.  Treatment — ordered  a 
mercurial  cathartic;  rubefacient  to  the  throat,  and  a  stimula- 
ting gargle  of  infusion  of  red  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar. 

25th.  Fever  developed;  pulse  about  90;  cedema  of  the 
epi^ottis  increased;  swallowing  more  painful  and  distressing; 
venesection  §xxv.;  tartarized  antimony  grs.  viij.  in  solution 
to  be  taken  through  the  night  so  as  to  produce  repeated  nau* 
sea,  vomiting  and  purging;  rubefacients  and  gargle  con- 
tinued. 

26th. — 7  A.M.  Deglutition  less  painful  and  better.  The 
tartar  emetic  has  produced  repeated  vomiting  and  purging. 
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Remedies  continued;  the  antimonial  to  be  given  in  febrifuge 
doses. 

5  P.M.  Fever  increased;  venesection  5 ^^-5  cal.  grs.xv.; 
stimulating  foot-bath;  gargle  continued. 

37th. — 8  A.M.  Deglutition  much  less  painful  and  better. 
The  oedematous  condition  of  the  epiglottis  much  relieved. 
Inflammation  more  difhised  over  the  mouthy  fauces  and  throat. 

6  P.M.  Considerable  fever,  but  less  swelling  of  the  epi- 
glottis; swallowing  pretty  good;  ipecac,  and  cal.  gr.ij.  each  to 
be  given  every  two  hours. 

38th.  The  local  disease  of  the  epiglottts  so  relieved  as  not 
seriously  to  effect  deglutition,  which  is  still  however  attended 
with  pain  extending  to  all  the  muscles  concerned  in  swallow- 
ing. 

The  fever  continued  about  a  week  longer,  attended  with 
pain  in  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  muscles,  and  occasionally  par- 
oxyspis  of  spasmodic  action  in  these  muscles,  so  violent  and 
painful  as  to  require  two  more  general  bleedings,  and  repeat- 
ed local  bleedings  with  cups,  followed  by  blisters,  to  relieve 
them.  Auxiliary  to  the  depletion,  alteratives,  diaphoretic 
anodynes,  &c.,  were  persevered  in,  until  slight  ptyalism  was 
produced.  The  disease  was  gradually  subdued  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered. 

Of  a  very  similar  attack  of  this  disease,  we  have  been  in- 
formed. Dr.  Russell,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  died  some  months 
since. 

Case  II. — Mr.  R ^  aged  about  45,  living  in   the  same 

house,  was  attacked  May  7th  with  phlegmonos  erysipelas 
of  the  fore  arm  and  arm.  The  limb  swelled  very  much,  at- 
tended with  fever,  furred  tongue,  and  deranged  biliary  secre- 
tions. Suppuration  occurred,  extending  between  the  muscles 
from  near  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  This  case  was  treated 
chiefly  by  my  partner.  Dr.  Frayser,  (who  assisted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  most  of  the  cases),  with  mercurial  purgatives  and 
febrifuges,  of  either  antimonials  or  ipecac,  and  cal.  When 
suppuration  took  place,  free  mcisions  were  made  to  discharge 
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the  matter,  followed  by  bandaging  and  the  cold  dash.    He 
recovered  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

Cask  III. — ^Mrs.  R  ■,  while  dressing  her  husband's  arm 
had  a  slight  sore  on  her  thumb,  on  the  side  of  the  nail.  At 
that  point  inflammation  commenced  May  30th,  and  the  thumb 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  superficial  whitlow. 

23d.  Thumb  less  swelled,  but  a  red  line  extends  from  it 
along  the  course  of  the  absorbents  to  the  axilla.  Complains 
of  lassitude  and  aching  in  her  limbs,  with  slight  fever,  and 
frequent  but  feeble  pulse.    Ordered  cal.  grs.xv. 

34  th. — 7  A.M.  Still  walking  about,  but  increase  of  fever 
and  lassitude.  Ordered  febrifuge  doses  of  cal.  and  ipecac, 
to  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 

25th. — 6  P.M.  Severe  pain,  tenderness  and  heat  in  the 
abdomen,  (which  had  commenced  the  evening  before),  atten* 
ded  with  rigors,  dry  tongue,  thirst,  frequent  tense  pulse,  and 
cold  extremities.  Venesection  |vj.;  cal.  grs.xv.,  morph.  gr. 
id,  stimulating  foot-bath,  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
to  be  applied  frequently  over  a  blistering  plaster. 

26th. — 7  A.M.  Pain  less  severe;  pulse  130;  extremities 
cold;  tongue  dry;  very  restless.  5iss.  oil,  emollient  poultice 
to  the  abdomen,  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities. 

5  P.M.  All  tne  symptoms  worse.  Great  restlessness; 
prostration;  internal  heat;  very  frequent  pulse,  and  extremi- 
ties cold. 

27th«  Died  in  the  night  Post-inortem  examination  ob- 
jected to. 

Cases  IV.  and  V. — Were  daughters  of  D.  and  III.,  aged 
about  12  and  14  years.  They  were  attacked,  one  the  22d, 
the  other  the  24th  of  May.  In  both  cases  the  attack  com* 
menced  with  slight  chilliness,  sore  throat,  and  a  remittent 
form  of  fever,  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, an  erysipelatous  eruption  occurred  in  both  cases,  on  the 
side  of  the  face,  extending  to  and  around  the  ear,  and  down 
the  neck.  Treatment: — One  was  bled,  and  both  were  treat- 
ed with  ipecac,  and  cal.  in  broken  doses,  to  produce  vomiting 

and  purging,  followed  by  mercurial  cathartics,  worked  off 

2  * 
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with  oilf  and  also  febrifuge  doses  of  antimonials  or  ipecac^ 
Nitrate  of  silver  applied  freely  to  the  eruption,  which  arres' 
ted  its  progress.    They  both  recovered. 

These  were  the  first  cases,  and  they  all  occurred  in  the 
same  house.  Shortly  before  they  got  sick,  the  house  was 
plastered,  and  they  lived  and  lodged  in  it  during  the  time^ 
moving  from  one  room  to  asaother  while  the  plastering  wa3 
going  on. 

Case  VI. — ^E R      ■  ,  a  girl,  14  years  old,  a  visitor  of 

case  I.,  who  had  been  removed  near  her  place  of  residence, 
to  his  brothers,  was  attacked  with  sore  throat  and  the  erysip- 
elatous eruption  very  much  as  cases  IV.  and  V.  were.  She 
died  about  the  18th  day  of  her  disease,  evidently  from  effii- 
sion  Id  the  brain.  Having  seen  her  near  the  close  of  her 
disease  only,  in  consultation,  the  previous  treatment  cannot 
be  particularly  given. 

Case  VII. — ^J W-^— ,  brother  of  case  I.,  to  whose 

house  he  had  been  removed,  was  attacked  about  the  10th  of 
May.  Havmg  called  on  the  12th  to  see  case  I.,  who  was 
then  convalescent,  I  saw  him,  and  as  he  was  in  the  care 
of  another  physician,  only  made  a  riight  examination  of 
his  case,  which  exhibited  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  others — frequent  pulse,  sore  throat,  and  the  erysipe- 
latous eruption  on  the  cheek  and  neck.  Further  than  seeing 
a  blistering  plaster  over  the  eruption,  the  treatment  .was  not 
ascertained.  Two  dajts  afterwards  he  died  of  effusion  in 
the  brain,  as  his  friends  reported  there  had  been  delirium 
some  thirty-six  hours  prevbus  to  his  death. 

Case  VIII. — ^On  the  27th  of  May  I  was  confined  with  this 
disease.  For  near  a  week  previously  I  had  felt  languor  and 
lassitude,  with  increased  sensibility  to  cold,  attended  with 
wandering,  gnawing  pains,  a  dull  headache  and  a  very  un- 
pleasant metallic  taste. 

27th. — 8  P.  M.  Headache;  slight  continued  chilliness; 
pulse  110,  and  soreness  of  the  throat.  Treatment: — Hot 
foot-bath,  warm  drinks^  followed  by  a  cathartic. 

28th. — 5  P.M.    Though  the  perspiration  the  night  before 
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was  copious,  and  the  cathartic  had  operated  well  in  the  mor- 
ning, the  ferer,  sore  throat,  restlessness  and  care  all  in* 
creased.  Treatment  by  Dr.  Frayser: — Venesection  f  xx., 
warm  diluted  drinks,  pepper  gargles,  and  rubefacients  to  the 
throat. 

29th. — 5  P.  M.  Fever  continues;  exacerbations  in  the 
evening;  tonsils  not  much  swollen,  but  from  the  condition  of 
all  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition  and  the  cellular  struc- 
ture oi  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  swallowing  is  extreme* 
ly  pauiful,  and  almost  impracticable.  Erysipelatous  eruption 
commenced  on  one  side  of  the  face,  extending  to  and  around 
the  ear.  Venesection  ^xxv.,  cal.  grs.xv.,  liniment  to  the 
throat,  emollient  poultice,  hot  foot-bath,  pepper  gargle,  &c. 

30th.  Symptoms  not  much  changed;  pulse  110  to  120; 
de^utition  almost  imperceptible;  remedies  continued.  Ni' 
trate  of  silver  rubbed  over  the  eruption. 

31st  No  improvement  in  the  symptoms;  eruption  has  not 
increased.  Venesection  |  xx.,  cal.  and  aloes  in  broken  doses, 
other  remedies  continued. 

October  1st — 7  A.M.  No  better.  Remedies  continued 
by  Drs.  Christian  and  Frayser. 

8  P.M.  Take  gr.ss.  tartar  emetic  every  two  hours  until 
vomiting  or  a  decided  impression  is  produced. 

2d. — 7  A.M.  Better.  The  tartarised  antimony,  after  two 
doses  were  taken,  produced  great  nausea  and  relaxation,  re- 
sulting in  gentle  perspiration,  which  was  kept  up  by  Dover's 
powder  and  cal.  taken  every  two  hours.  Deglutition  less 
painful  and  difficult  and  every  way  more  comfortable.  For 
the  first  time  in  four  days  a  cup  of  drink  could  be  swallow- 
ed, still,  however,  with  some  difficulty,  but  much  less  pain. 
My  recoyery  from  this  hour  was  gradual,  but  as  rapid  as 
could  be  expected.  An  unpleasant  and  distressing  symptom 
which  had  existed  during  the  attack ;  the  suspension  of  heal- 
thy secretion  in  the  fauces  and  throat,  accompanied  with  an 
excessively  pungent  alkaline  taste,  like  a  mixture  of  calcined 
magnefia  and  lime,  continued  for  sevend  days.    Thia  dryness 
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and  peculiar  feeling  in  the  throat  was  giadnally  relieved  by 
acid  drinks,  for  which  there  was  considerable  craving. 

Tonics  and  nourishing  diet  restored  perfect  health  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Although  the  first  of  these  cases  originated  without  the 
possibility  of  contagion,  as  no  cases  of  the  disease  had  oc- 
curred previously,  all  the  other  cases  occurred  among  persons 
who  were  a  good  deal  with  the  sick,  and  no  case  occurred  in 
this  vicinity  out  of  the  circle  of  the  visitors  of  those  who 
wer^  laboring  under  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  proper  to 
state  also,  that  many  who  visited  these  cases  were  not  at- 
tacked with  the  disease. 

The  circumstances  all  considered  go  very  far  in  establishing 
the  fact,  that  the  disease  was  communicated  by  contagion, 
and  that  the  limited  extent  to  which  it  spread,  not  amounting 
even  to  an  endemic,  was  owing  to  the  want  of  the  atmos- 
pheric condition  susceptible  of  being  so  infected  by  the  con- 
tagion from  a  few  cases,  as  to  become  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease  beyond  contact  with  the  sick;  and  thus  spread  it 
Qither  as  an  endemic,  or  as  an  epidemic  fever,  as  it  has  pre- 
vailed within  two  years  past  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  and  Dr  Sutton, 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences;  and  also  in  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Pickett  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal. 

We  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  erysipelatous  fever,  in 
its  general  ch3.racter,  is  a  pyrexia  of  excessive  action  but  de- 
ficient tone  and  power  of  the  system,  and  if  it  were  proper 
in  this  article  to»  da  so,  the  preponderating  weight  of  medical 
authority,  from  ancient  dowa  to  modem  writers,  coyld  be  ad* 
duced  in  its  support;  but  i¥>t  caring  for  any  display  of  this 
kind,  we  shall  only  consider  the  characteristic  distinction  be- 
tween pyrexia  dJoA^phlegmasuB  as  classes  of  disease,  as  shewn 
by  the  experiments  of  Andral  and  others  on  the  blood,  in  va* 
rious  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  system;,  and  assuming 
this  disease  to  be  a  pyrexia^  consider  its  peculiar  character. 
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firom  the  specific  cause  which  produces  it,  and  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  and  especially  the  Uood,  which  gives  rise 
to  it,  or  is  attendant  upon  it 

In  pyrexia^  the  experiments  of  Andral  have  shown,  that  the 
proportion  of  fibrin  is  never  increased,  but  often  greatly  di- 
minished, while  in  phlegmasia  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  al- 
ways increased,  and  continues  to  increase  until  the  inflamma- 
tion is  relieved.  These  relative  proportions  of  the  fibrin  as  a 
constituent  of  the  blood,  varying  in  amount  in  different  cases 
and  in  the  different  stages  of  disease,  are  invariably  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  classes  of  disease,  while  the  other  constit- 
uents of  the  blood — the  red  globules — albumen  and  the  serum 
may  exist  in  various  proportions  in  either  class,  only  modify- 
ing the  cases  without  giving  invariable  characteristic  distinc- 
tion to  them. 

In  its  general  character,  erysipelatous  fever  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  from  inflammatory  fever  by  the  absence  of  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  uniting  and  consolidating  the  serous 
membranes,  and  bounding  and  e^ectually  limiting  the  exten- 
sion of  suppuration  in  the  cellular  structure.  To  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  system — the  state  of  the  fluids,  and  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  precluding  the 
efiusion  of  plastic  lymph  to  be  formed  into  organised  struc- 
ture, is  this  characteristic  difference  mainly  to  be  attributed. 
Instead  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  and  healthy  suppuration 
that  occurs  in  the  phlegmasisB,  in  erysipelatous  fever,  in  the 
parts  most  impressed  vnth  disease  there  is  efiusion  from  the 
serous  membranes^  of  bloody  serum,  or  sero-purulent  fluid 
with  flakes  of  curdy  lymph  floating  in  it,  and  in  the  cellular 
structure  profuse  efiiision  of  serum  and  lymph,  producing 
great  and  difiuse  swelling,  and  instead  of  healthy  suppuration, 
the  efiiiised  fluid  degenerates  into  a  sanious,  or  sero-purulent 
fluid,  flioating  flakes  of  lymph,  and  extending  often  in  the  cellu* 
lar  structure  between  the  muscles,  their  entire  length;  dis- 
secting and  separating  the  skin  and  muscles  of  a  limb  between 
the  joints,  or  running  the  course  of  other  muscles  their  entire 
loigtk 
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Taking  this  as  a  description  of  the  peculiar  general  charac* 
ter  of  erysipelatous  fever;  the  grades  of  the  disease  are  so  va- 
rious, that  it  is  sometimes  so  modified  by  various  causes  and 
circumstances,  as  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  the  natu- 
ral vigor  of  constitution,  the  effects  of  kind  and  amount  of 
food  and  clothing,  habits  of  life,  season  of  the  year,  age,  the 
medical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  as  to  approxi- 
mate genuine  phlegmasia  in  its  symptoms  and  pathol<^ical 
effects  upon  the  system. 

Admitting,  therefore,  willingly,  all  that  may  be  claimed  as 
to  the  di^rent  grades  of  this  disease,  and  contending  for  di- 
versity, and  even  opposite  courses  of  treatment  as  being  indi- 
cated in  its  different  grades,  we  nevertheless  incline  tp  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  disease  sui  generis,  peculiar  in  its  character, 
and  produced  by  a  specific  cause,  when  it  spreads  to  any  con- 
siderable extent;  and  when  it  occurs  sporadically  in  individual 
cases,  is  produced  by  the  development  of  a  peculiar  consti- 
tutional susceptibility  to  the  disease  from  ordinary  causes. 

After  considerable  investigation  and  much  reflection  on  the 
subject,  the  treatment  instituted  and  carried  out  in  the  cases 
that  occurred  here,  would  not  be  materially  changed,  because 
it  was  indicated  and  guided  by  the  general  inflammatory- 
character  of  all  diseases  at  that  time,  by  the  symptoms,  the 
condition  of  the  system,  from  the  constitution,  the  habits, 
&c.,  of  the  different  cases,  without  especial  regard  either  to 
the  name  of  the  disease  or  to  the  high  authority  that  erysipe- 
latous fever,  with  diffuse  inflammation,  is  a  disease  of  feeble 
power  and  tone  of  the  system,  but  excessive  action. 

The  modifying  causes  and  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  so  influenced  the  disease  in  these  cases  as  to  approxi- 
mate them  near  to  the  true  phlegmasia,  and  the  prompt  and 
decided  reduction  of  excessive  action  seemed  indispensably 
necessary  to  prevent  effiision  in  the  brain  in  some  of  them, 
and  in.  the  cellular  structure  of  the  neck  and  about  the  throat, 
as  well  as  to  protect  the  brain,  in  my  own  case. 

The  case  of  the  phlebitic  form  of  the  disease  locating  upon 
the  peritoneum,  in  its  course  and  speedy  fatal  termination. 
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corresponded  with  all  the  cases  seen  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter^ 
where  the  disease  affected  the  peritoneum.  In  the  other  two 
&Ltal  cases  treated  by  other  physicians,  neithei^  venesection 
nor  other  decided  antiphlogistic  and  febrifuge  remedies  were 
resorted  to  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  their  fatal 
termination  was  evidently  from  effusion  in  the  brain. 

Whilst  it  may  be  claimed  and  conceded  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  treatment  of  these  cases  was  not  only  based  on  cor- 
rect pathological  views,  and  the  most  successfiil  that  could 
have  been  adopted,  on  the  other  it  is  readily  admitted,  that 
where  the  inflammatory  character  or  approximation  exists  in 
a  less  degree,  and  where  there  are  evidences  of  an  enfeebled 
state  of  the  solids,  and  an  impoverished  and  imstimulating 
condition  of  the  fluids,  an  opposite  course  of  treatment,  con- 
sisting of  tonics,  diaphoretics,  antiseptics,  &c.,  would  best 
and  most  successfully  prevent  or  arrest  effiision  and  sero- 
purulent  degeneration,  and  guard  the  patient  against  the  fatal 
effects  and  results  of  the  disease. 

Memphis,  October  35,  1 844. 


REVIEWS. 


Art.  IV, — Lectures  on  the  more  important  Diseases  of  the 
Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera;  and  on  Eruptive  Fevers^ 
ffosmorrhages^  and  Dropsies^  and  on  Chut  and  Wieumatism, 
Delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  N. 
Chapman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1844. 
8vo.    pp.  383  and  448. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  was  published  some  months  ago; 
the  other  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press.  No  intimation 
is  given  that  they  are  to  be  followed  by  others,  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  are  the  beginning  of  a  series,  intended  to 
embrace  the  course  of  instruction  delivered  for  so  many  years, 
by  the  veteran  author,  in  the  most  ancient  medical  school  in 
our  country.  Those  who  heard  these  lectures  will  hail  their 
appearance  in  their  present  form  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant 
reminiscences  which  they  will  revive,  and  of  the  stores  of 
experience  which  they  have  again  rendered  accessible;  and 
others,  who  only  know  the  author  by  his  extended  fame,  will 
be  curious  to  find  on  the  pages  of  these  volumes  evidences 
of  that  learning,  judgment,  and  professional  skill  which  have 
kept  him  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  American  schools 
of  medicine.  We  are  not  about  passing  a  critical  sentence 
on  them.  Many  considerations  operate  with  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course,  and  although  it  is  not  the  most  summary,  we 
doubt  not,  it  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  our  readers. 
We  shall  make  copious  extracts  from  these  volumes,  select- 
ing such  passages  as  are  particularly  recommended  by  their 
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bearing  upon  practical  medicine.  From  these  a  pretty  fair 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  style,  manner,  and  doctrines 
of  the  lectures. 

The  lectures  embraced  in  the  first  volume  treat  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  cynanche  laryngea,  chronic  laryngitis,  asthma, 
angina  pectoris,  gastritis,  organic  lesions  of  the  stomach,  dys- 
pepsia, enteritis,  duodenal  dyspepsia,  chronic  fluxes  of  the 
bowels,  constipation,  hepatitis,  jaundice,  splenitis,  and  con- 
gestion of  the  spleen.  From  the  first  lecture,  which  covers 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  we  shall  make  no  extracts.  Pul- 
monary consumption,  the  experienced  lecturer  remarks,  is  a 
disease  on  the  consideration  of  which  he  "enters  with  little 
satisfaction;^^  and  most  writers  would  join  him  in  the  remark. 
He  doubts  whether  a  cure  of  the  disease,  when  fully  estab- 
lished, was  ever  effected.  "Not  an  instance  at  least,"  he 
addjs,  ^^have  I  seen,  and  believe,  that  those  who  report  to  the 
contrary  deceive  themselves,  or  the  truth  is  not  in  them." 

An  account  of  cynanche  laryngea  follows  the  long  dis- 
course on  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Having  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  of  this  affection  that  Washihgton  died,  and  that 
it  is  a  disease  of  advanced  rather  than  of  early  life,  he  thus 
speaks  of  its  patholc^y: 

"Embarrassment  as  to  the  pathology  of  laryngitis  is  still 
confessed  by  many,  though  really  I  cannot  perceive  any  pe- 
culiar obscurity  about  it.  Enough,  at  all  events,  is  ascertain- 
ed, to  assure  us  of  its  seat  being  mainly  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  windpipe;  and  that,  the  action  usually  partakes  of  a 
mixture  of  spasm,  and  inflammation  is  no  less  apparent  But, 
in  this  respect,  there  is  a  striking  similitude  to  croup,  in  the 
early  stage,  the  most  remedial  of  diseases: — whereas,  laryn- 
gitisr  proves  directly  the  reverse!  To  solve  this  problem  sat- 
isfactorily, has  perplexed  some  of  the  ablest  writers.  To- 
wards an  explanation  of  it,  I  will  suggest,  that  much  of  the 
peculiarity  ot  the  latter  affection  as  v^  in  relation  to  the 
symptoms,  as  the  difliculty  of  cure,  proceeds  from  the  posi- 
tion and  nature  of  the  phlogosis.  That  of  croup,  restricted 
more  especially  to  the  mucous  tissue,  is  adhesive,  eventuating 
usually  m  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  on  its  surface. 
Expending  its  force  on  the  contrary' in  laryngitis,  chiefly  on 
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the  subcdlular  membrane,  it  is  of  another  character,  produc«> 
tive  of  tumefaction,  ending  sometimes  very  speedily,  and  of- 
ten when  protracted,  in  eiiusion  of  serum,  or  lymph,  or  die 
secretion  of  pus,  the  first  being  the  most  common  event. 
Laryngitis,  in  a  word,  is  an  affection,  having  an  identity  with 
the  inflammation  of  common  sore  throat,  m  every  leading 
feature,  and  is  more  serious  only,  from  its  location  m  a  vital 
structure.  It  is  very  intelligible  how  either  of  its  ultimate 
states  mentioned,  influences  the  case.  By  swelling  from 
phlogosis  alone,  the  larynx  may  be  obstructed — and  to  this 
condition,  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  affection  are  most- 
ly referable.  But  it  is  occasionally  otiierwise.  The  cellular 
which  lies  under  the  mucous  membrane,  becoming  distended 
by  an  effusion,  pressure  is  made  on  the  rima  glottidis,  approx- 
imating its  sides,  thus  occasioning  a  similar  mechanical  mter- 
ception  to  the  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs," 

After  speaking  of  the  use  of  venesection  and  emetics  as 
remedies  adapted  to  the  first  stage  of  this  complaint,  he  men- 
tions tobacco  in  the  following  terms: 

*^Nothing,  however,  within  my  experience,  and  I  have 
tried  divers  means,  so  completely  controls  these  periodical 
exasperations  as  a  cataplasm  of  tobacco  around  the  •neck,  or 
smoking  the  article,  where  the  individual  is  not  habituated  to 
its  use.  The  success  indeed,  of  the  few  experiments  I  have 
made  with  it,  leads  me  to  believe,  that  it  may  prove  a  very 
important  therapeutic  agent  in  the  more  general  management 
of  the  disease.  It  occasions  very  severe  and  protracted  nau- 
sea, followed  by  thorough  relaxation,  and  probably  abate- 
ment of  phlogistic  action.  Nausea,  when  long  endured,  has, 
indeed,  a  very  decisive  control  over  all  such  conditions,  and 
particularly  when  there  is  a  combination  of  spasm  with  in- 
flammation. Examples  are  very  numerous  and  strking  to 
this  effect.  Colic  is  one  of  those  instances,  and  I  have  seen 
paronychia,  even  furunculus,  seated  in  the  cellular  texture^. 
Itself,  mitigated  or  cured  by  it" 

The  eminent  author  is  no  friend  to  lobelia.    He  says: 

^^Many  speak  favorably  of  the  lobelia  inflata,  and  some  ex- 
travagantly— ^with  which  I  have  no  experience.  From  its 
employment  I  have  forborne,  on  account  of  its  deleterioas 
properties  as  exhibited  in  the  administration  of  other  practi- 
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tkners,  which  I  long  ago  witnessed.  Of  these  poisonous  ar- 
ticles I  am  terribly  afraid)  and  should  really  experience  some 
"compunctious  visitings  of  conscience^'  were  I  to  perpetrate 
death  by  such  hazardous  experiments." 

The  facts  adverted  to  in  the  following  extract  are  curious^ 
and  calculated  to  excite  much  interest.  Treating  of  gastritis, 
the  author  remarks: 

''*'There  are,  however,  several  points  which  are  still  left  in 
some  obscurity. 

''^Ist.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  now  admitted, 
that  the  most  violent  gastritis  may  prevail  without  its  being 
betrayed  by  any  symptoms  whatever?  It  is  probable,  that, 
in  most  of  such  mstances  the  stomach,  having  sustained  a 
loss  of  its  organic  sensibility,  it  feels  not  its  injuries,  or,  at 
least,  does  not  manifest  them — though  on  other  occasions,  the 
gastric  lesion  may  be  masked  by  the  preponderancy  of  the 
aiiection  of  another  organ,  and  above  all  the  brain.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  occurrence,  every 
other  viscus  of  the  body,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
kidney,  the  brain,  &c.,  sometimes  disguising  the  severest  of 
even  its  structural  derangements,  in  the  same  way. 

**'2d.  To  account  for  the  phenomenon,  that  not  the  slight- 
est inflamnuition  can  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  when  every 
assurance  by  symptoms  had  been  given  of  the  existence  of 
gastritis,  has  proved  equally  perplexing.  Different  explana- 
tions does  it  admit.  It  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reaction  of 
the  blood  from  the  capillaries,  by  the  act  of  death,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  skin  when  inflamed  by  the  exanthemata — and  al- 
so, in  the  serous  tissues,  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  of  which 
some  striking  examples  are  recorded— or  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  emptying  of  the  vessels  by  the  copiousness  of  the  effu- 
sions. Confirmed  in  some  degree,  is  the  latter  hypothesis  by 
the  consideration,  that  in  the  pestilence  to  which  I  have  allu- 
ded, i^henever  an  excessive  excretion  of  black  vomit  took 
place,  no  phlogosis  or  congestion  was  observable.  To  more 
common  cases  of  gastritis,  there  are  equally  incident  sanguin- 
eooa,  serous,  and  other  exhalations,  which  may  be  productive 
of  a  similar  effect  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  sometimes  is 
owing  to  such  an  overwhelming  impression  from  the  operation 
of  the  cause,  as  to  prevent  inflammatory  action,  though  other- 
wise, tbe  organ  may  fatally  suffer,  as  in  the  case  of  prussic 
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acid,  &c.,  or  to  the  disease  of  the  stomach  having  entirely 
ceased  by  a  translation  of  it  to  some  other  part. 

^^3d.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  the  stomach  exhibiting 
the  appearances  of  phlogosis,  when  it  could  not  possibly  pre- 
vail, the  explication  is  more  easy. 

^^In  most  cases  of  sudden  deaths  and  particularly  in  those  I 
have  referred  to,  it  appears  sufficiently,  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  asphyxia,  which  state  we  know,  independently  of  the 
direct  evidence  of  Bichat,  from  actual  inspection,  produces 
fullness  of  the  capillaries.  Why  this  happens  oftener  and 
more  prominently  in  the  stomach,  as;  is  represented,  probably 
proceeds  from  its  being  the  ultimum  moriens,  Hallar  states 
that  vitality  is  sensibly  retained  in  it,  and  the  small  intestines, 
when  extinct  in  every  other  part  Conclusively,  however, 
the  late  experimentalists  have  observed,  that  in  opening  liv- 
ing animals,  for  the  purpose  of  physiological  investigations, 
they  uniformly  perceived  the  stomach  to  become  a  centre  of 
fluxion — its  vessles  filled,  and  its  surface  reddened,  or  dark- 
ened, exactly  in  proportion  to  their  struggles.  No  structure, 
indeed,  is  so  prone  to  assume  these  appearances  as  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  During  chymification,  the  stomach  has  been 
E roved  to  be  red,  or  turgescent,  from  an  augmented  flow  of 
lood  to  it — the  same  condition  is  presented  by  the  duode- 
num, when  it  is  encaged  in  the  digestive  process,  and  by 
those  portions  of  the  large  bowels,  where  the  fsecal  matters 
accumulate  and  for  a  time  are  detained.  The  distinction  be- 
tween gastritis  and  gastric  fever,  consists  mainly  in  the  one 
being  local,  and  the  other  so  wide  a  sympathetic  extension  of 
the  irritation,  as  to  embrace  and  disorder  more  or  less  of  the 
system,  and  especially  the  capillaries,  which  last  is  the  es- 
sence of  genuine  iever  It  is  a  fact  too  interesting  not  to  be 
pressed  on  attention,  that  the  tendency  to  difllusion,  in  this 
case,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  primary 
phlogosis." 

The  learned  professor  thinks  that  physicians  sometimes 
give  their  patients  dyspepsia  by  excessive  drugging.  His 
statement  of  the  case,  which  is  as  follows,  is  a  strong  one: 

^^Nor  can  the  profession  escape  the  imputation  of  lending 
its  contribution  to  this  mischief.  Called  to  a  case  of  disease 
of  such  obscurity,  that  no  distinct  notion  can  be  formed  of  it, 
we  go  on  groping  in  the  dark,  pouring  down  drugs  empirical- 
ly or  at  least  tentatively,  till  the  stomach  gives  way,  and  its 
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derangements  are  added  to  the  pre-existing  aflfection,  by 
which  a  case  is  made  of  greater  complexity,  and  of  enhanced 
difficulty  to  cure.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  avoid  this  course^ 
firom  the  ignorance  or  prejudices  of  mankind.  The  predom- 
inant estimate  of  the  profession,  even  among  the  most  en- 
lightened people,  leads  to  the  delusive  supposition  that  the 
materia  medica  has  a  remedy  for  every  disease,  and  that  the 
want  of  success  under  any  given  circumstances,  is  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  resource  of  the  practitioner  in  attendance. 
Confidence  is  soon  withdrawn  should  he  intermit  his  exer- 
tionjs,  which  perceiving,  he  too  often  multiplies  his  adminis- 
trations to  avoid  a  dismissal,  or  to  have  imposed  on  him 
some  one  of  the  fraternity  who,  it  is  expected  will  bring 
forth  fresh  supplies.  The  consultation  taking  place,  the  new 
armory  of.  weapons  is  opened  and  applied,  with  only  an  ex- 
asperation of  the  case.  Not  satisfied,  however,  further  trials 
of  others  are  made — there  is  a  repetition  of  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  catastrophe  is  completed.  This,  which 
might  by  some  be  suspected  as  a  sketch  of  fancy,  is  a  faith- 
ful and  unexaggerated  delineation  of  a  reality,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  and  delpored.  Convinced  that  he  was  falling  a 
victim  to  this  very  practice,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  deliberate- 
ly prepared  as  an  inscription  for  his  tomb: 

**  ^It  was  the  moltitade  of  phynciazis  tbat  killed  the  Emperor.' " 

Of  tobacco,  as  a  cause  of  dyspepsia,  the  author  has  the 
following  to  say: 

*'*'The  most  common  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  in  certain 
parts  of  our  country,  is  the  enormous  consumption  of  tobac- 
co in  the  several  forms.  Certain  I  am,  at  least,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  it,  which  come  to  me,  are  thus  pro- 
duced. It  is  usually  very  obstinate,  and  sometimes  of  a  tru- 
ly melancholy  character.  Easy  as  it  were  to  cite  numerous 
instances  to  this  purport,  I  must  be  content  with  a  limita- 
tion. 

"By  a  member  of  congress  from  the  West,  in  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  of  a  very  stout  frame,  I  was  sometime  since  con- 
sulted, who  told  me,  that  he  labored  under  the  greatest  physi- 
cal and  moral  infirmity,  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
plain, and  that,  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  fearless  of  men,  he  had  become,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
^sick  all  over  and  as  timid  as  a  girl.'    He  could  not  present 

3  * 
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even  a  petition  to  congress,  much  less  say  a  word  concerning 
it,  though  he  had  long  been  a  practising  lawyer,  and  served 
much  in  legislative  bodies. 

^^By  any  ordinary  noise  he  was  startled,  or  throvni  into 
tremulousness,  and  was  afraid  to  be  alone  at  night  His  ap- 
petite and  digestion  were  gone — he  had  painfiil  sensations  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  unrelenting  constipated  bowels. 

^^Uuring  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings  his  aspect  was 
ghastly,  apnroaching  the  haggard  wildness  oC  mental  distem- 
pera:ure.  On  inquiry,  I  found,  that  his  consumption  of  to- 
Dacco  was  almost  incredible,  by  chewing,  snuffing,  and  smo- 
king. Being  satisfied  that  all  his  misery  arose  from  this  pois- 
onous weed,  its  use  was  discontinued,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  entirely  recovered. 

''^Distressing  as  was  this  case,  I  have  seen  others,  from  the 
same  cause,  even  more  deplorable.  Two  young  men  from 
the  country  were  in  succession  brought  to  me  for  advice, 
whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  insanity  very  much  resembling 
delirium  tremens.  Each,  I  was  told,  had  chewed  and  smo- 
ked tobacco  to  excess,  though  perfectly  temperate  as  regarded 
drink,  and  which  representation  proved  to  be  correct.  The 
farther  account  given  me  was,  that  early  in  life,  adopting  this 
bad  practice,  it  grew  with  their  growth.  Dyspepsia  soon  oc- 
curred, attended  by  great  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  ultimately  the  mania  I  have  mentioned.  But  I  have 
also  seen  the  same  condition  very  speedily  induced. 

"Five  years  ago,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  young  man  at 
one  of  the  hotels  in  this  city,  who  had  been  a  resident  in  it 
for  several  weeks.  The  general  aspect  of  the  case  so  stri- 
kingly resembled  delirium  tremens,  that  I  at  once  pronoun- 
ced It  to  be  that  affection.  But  I  was  assured  of  his  sobrie- 
ty, and  that  he  had  been  brought  to  his  present  situation  by 
having  kept  his  bed  for  several  days,  under  the  influence  of 
nostalgia,  during  which  period  he  actually  subsisted  on  tobac- 
co. More  recently,  I  siw  quite  a  youth  affected  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  owing,  most  unquestionably,  to  the  exorbi- 
tant use  of  cigars.  Both  of  these  cases  were  cured  chiefly 
by  abstinance  from  this  pernicious  practice." 

Among  the  causes  of  chronic  hepatitis  Professor  Chapman 
enumerates  the  excessive  use  of  mercury.    His  words  are— 

^^NoV  can  I  help  thinking,  and  on  no  slender  grounds,  that 
the  extravagant  use  of  mercury  by  many  of  our  practioners. 
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in  the  treatment  of  autumnal  fevers  and  other  diseases,  must 
also  be  assigned  as  frequent  cause  of  chronic  hepatic  affec- 
tions in  some  portions  of  the  United  States.  More  than  any 
other  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  at  least,  has  it  the 
power  of  exciting  the  actions  of  the  liver,  and  it  is  a  law  of 
our  nature,  that  all  high  excitement  is  followed  by  a  corres- 
pondent degree  of  debility.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
prodigious  employment  of  calomel  in  cases  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  amounting  to  several  drachms  daily,  it  seems  to  be 
no  unreasonable  supposition,  that  the  hepatic  apparatus,  thus 
over-stimulated,  should  fall  into  collapse,  and,  in  this  condi- 
tion of  exhaustion,  torpor  to  take  place  in  the  portal  circula- 
tion, productive  of  congestion,  eventuating  in  phlogosis,  indu- 
ration and  other  derangements.  Doubtless  in  this  mode  do 
miasmata  and  high  temperature,  separately  or  unitedly,  and 
the  habitual  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  operate  to  the  same 
efiect.  As  confirmatory  of  this  view,  it  is  stated,  by  Dr. 
Somervail,  a  most  respectable  physician,  of  the  South  of  Vir-- 
^ia,  who  has  practised  medicine  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  that  till  the  introduction  of 
mercury,  a  comparatively  modem  event  there,  into  the  treat- 
of  autumnal  diseases,  hepatitis  was  hardly  known,  and  subse- 
quently, it  has  most  widely  prevailed.  We  have  also  seen, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Annesley,  whose  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  effect  were  so  ample,  that  the  large  use  of  mercu- 
ry in  uie  inflammatory  stage  of  acute  hepatitis,  by  an  increase 
of  excitement,  has  a  tendency  to  induce  chronic  degenera- 
tions. That  it  occasions  jaundice,  most  probably,  by  derang- 
ing the  liver,  will  hereafter  appear,  as  well  on  the  authority 
of  some  cases  which  several  years  ag;o  occurred  to  myself,  as 
others,  more  recently  reported,  by  highly  respectable  Euro- 
pean writers,  in  support  of  the  conclusion." 

A  large  space  in  the  second  of  these  volumes  is  given  to 
the  consideration  of  small  pox^  and  its  prophylactic,  vaccin- 
nation.  The  author  accuihulates  a  large  amount  of  testimo- 
ny concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  virus,  and  he  thus 
sums  up  in  conclusion: 

^It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  agreed  among  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  that  the  primitive  matter, 
wherever  ootained,  proved  more  active  and  operated  with 
greater  certainty.  The  local  inflammation,  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  disorder,  was  more  violent,  and  a  manifest  im- 
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provement  exhibited  in  the  vesicle  and  subsequent  pustule, 
areola,  &c.  How  far  this  representation  is  correct  i  cannot 
say  from  my  own  observations,  every  attempt  which  I  made 
with  the  Bristol  matter  having  been  unsuccessful. 

"The  experiments  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  very  defec- 
tive. They  show  only  greater  energy  in  the  new  virus,  leav- 
ing the' fact  of  the  capability  of  the  impression  created  by  it 
to  protect  against  small-pox  immediately  or  remotely  in  abso- 
lute doubt.  Nor  does  the  mere  circumstance  of  higher  inten- 
sity of  action,  local  or  general,  or  even  of  more  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  pustule  prove  very  conclusive.  The  spuri- 
ous disease,  in  many  instances,  as  previously  intimated,  is 
remarkably  distinguished  by  the  two  former  particulars,  and 
the  occasional  fallacy  of  an  unexceptionable  local  affection,  in 
every  respect,  as  to  its  commencement,  progress,  maturity, 
and  decimation,  is  universally  admitted.  Examples,  without 
number,  oi  the  failure  of  vaccination,  and  when  performed, 
too,  by  the  most  experienced,  have  occurred  with  every  fa- 
vorable indication.  Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
investigation  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth." 

Measles  is  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture  and  we  again  ex- 
tract the  closing  paragraphs,  which  relate  to  points  of  prac- 
tical interest. 

"Measles  is  singularly  prone  to  sequelae  or  consequent  af- 
fections, among  which  are  catarrh  and  pneumonia,  opthalmia, 
aphonia,  diarrhoea  and  some  other  more  chronic  derange- 
ments. Even  when  a  predisposition  only  exists,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  ripen  the  tendency  into  actual  disease,  and  par- 
ticularly scrotula  and  phthisis,  to  which  some  writers  add 
hepatitis.  Nothing,  however,  very  peculiar  characterizinff  the 
management  of  the  generality  of  these  secondary  affections, 
I  shall  scarcely  notice  them  further.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  them  are  to  be  treated  by  those  reme- 
dies the  best  adapted  to  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation, 
which  is  their  true  pathological  condition.  Yet  diarrhoea, 
from  the  extreme  debility  often  associated  with  it,  is  apt  to 
lead  to  a  deception,  and  which,  on  this  account,  may  require 
to  be  specially  designated. 

"Too  commonly,  under  such  a  delusion,  a  resort  is  had  to 
the  astringent  and  testaceous  preparations,  which  are  both 
ineffectual  and  mischievous.  Tlie  lax,  in  this  case,  is  the  re- 
sult of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  and 
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can  only  be  relieved  by  the  measures  I  have  intimated.  It 
-was  Sydenham  who  first  made  known  this  fact,  and  subse- 
quent experience  has  abundantly  confirmed  it.  Bleeding, 
general  or  topical,  in  moderation,  with  ultimately  a  blister  to 
ttie  abdomen,  and  the  Dover's  powder  exhibited  at  night,  with 
an  occasional  recurrence  to  tne  warm  bath,  constitute  the 
proper  means.  Continuing  obstinately,  however,  calomel  or 
the  blue  pill,  in  minute  doses,  with  opium  or  otherwise,  be- 
comes necessary,  -  and  more  especially  where  the  liver  is  con- 
cerned, which  sometimes  happens. 

^'^It  remains  to  remark,  that  the  black  appearance  occasion- 
ally taking  place  at  the  close  of  the  eruption,  giving  to  the 
disease  the  tide  of  rubeola  nigra,  is  said  to  be  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  internal  use  of  the  muriatic  acid.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  as  spontaneously  subsiding  in  a  short  time,  it  may 
be  disregarded. 

^''My  wish,  in  closing  the  subject,  is  further  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  more  circumspection  in  the  treatment  of  measles 
than  it  usually  receives.  We  have  seen  that,  in  its  graver 
states,  how  many  organs  it  involves  and  the  serious  injuries 
inflicted.  As  much,  perhaps  more  to  be  dreaded,  are  such 
lesions  than  the  disease  itself.  That  the  affections  it  entails 
or  developes  are  the  results  of  imperfect  cures,  and  hence 
mi^ht  be  obviated  by  better  practice,  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 
Bemg  decidedly  mflammatory  in  its  common  nature,  it  obvi- 
ously exacts  the  antiphlogistic  course  in  all  its  details,  and 
especially  the  loss  oi  blood,  to  the  neglect  of  which  I  am  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  mainly  the  mischief  so  lamentably  experi- 
enced. Never  have  I  known  a  case  of  inflammatory  measles 
to  resist  adequate  bleeding.  But  our  care  must  not  stop  here. 
Caution  should  be  enjoined,  even  after  the  disease  is  seemingly 
cored,  and  still  more  during  convalescence,  against  any  expo- 
aires  to  cold,  or  improper  indulgencies,  or  trespasses  of  any 
kind." 

Scarlatina  is  a  malady,  the  mention  of  which  will  excite  a 
much  deeper  interest — it  is  treated  of  in  the  succeeding  lec- 
ture. Concerning  its  history  the  author  thus  expresses  him- 
self: 

^Doubtless  scarlatina  is  a  disease  of  modem  date.  Certain 
passages  have  been  cited  from  some  of  the  ancient  writings, 
thought  to  refer  to  this,  and  its  afiiliated  afiections,  which,  on 
a  more  careful  examination,  will  not  bear  such  an  interpreta- 
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tion.  Its  introduction  into  Europe  is  commonly  traced  to  an 
importation  from  Afirica,  and  is  said  to  have  first  broken  out 
in  Spain,  in  1610,  whence  it  spread  to  Naples,  where  it  pre- 
vailed eight  years  afterwards,  as  an  epidemic,  with  unexam- 
pled violence.  Fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
of  it  in  that  city,  and  half  a  million  in  the  Neapolitan  and  ad- 
jacent territories,  before  its  cessation. 

^^By  Sydenham,  and  subsequently  Moreton,  some  accoimt 
was  given  of  it  as  prevailing  in  London  in  1689.  But  so 
widely  do  their  descriptions  differ,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  disease,  the  one  representing  it 
to  be  very  mild,  and  the  other  as  directly  the  reverse. 

*^^In  1735,  it  made  its  appearance  in  New  England,  gradually 
difiusing  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  this  continent 
Much  confusion,  however,  exists  in  the  history  of  the  disease, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  just  discrimination  in  those  by  whom 
it  is  described,  and  especially  at  an  early  period.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  most  of  these  records  between  it  and  measles, 
or  even  small-pox,  except  as  to  gradation  of  violence;  and 
so  lately  as  the  time  of  Moreton,  and  even  of  Watson,  the 
latter  of  whom  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  identity  of  it  and  measles  was  maintained  Bateman  de- 
clares ^that  Withering's  publication  of  it  in  1778,  or  rather 
the  second  edition  of  it  in  1793,  may  be  considered  as  the 
date  of  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease.'  ^' 

The  author  believes  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease. 
He  says — 

^^It  is  questionable  at  what  stage  scarlatina  acquires  this 
property,  prior  to  or  after  the  eruption.  Many  believe  that 
It  is  most  active  during  the  desquamation,  and  at  all  events,  it 
seems  to  retain  it  till  this  process  is  completed — the  scales 
being  impregnated  with  the  virulent  secretion  of  the  skin. 
Yet  the  disease  cannot  be  propagated  by  inoculation  with 
matter  procured  from  this  or  any  other  source.  Contrary 
statements  have  been  made,  I  am  aware,  though  on  no  good 
authority.  To  fomites  of  various  kinds  it  adheres  very  tena- 
ciously for  a  long  period,  with  an  entire  preservation  of  its 
efficiency,  in  proof  which  we  have  some  striking  facts.  My 
friend,  the  late  Drl  Percival,  of  Dublin,  imputes  the  introduc- 
tion of  scarlatina  into  that  city  to  a  box  of  toys  froip  London, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.  That  the  disease 
was  propagated  in  this  way,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  credited. 
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and  the  story  seems  to  me  very  like  the  fiimous  report  of 
Hydebrand,  who  assures  us,  that  as  soon  as  he  amved  in 
Fadolia,  scarlatina  broke  oat  and  spread  most  widely,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  retention  of  contagion  in  a  coat  he  had 
worn  in  the  disease  a  year  previously  in  Vienna.  Neverthe- 
less, the  long  continuance  of  infection  in  apartments  where 
the  disease  has  existed,  though  every  purification  be  practised, 
is  unquestionable.  Elliotson,  of  London,  states,  in  confirma- 
tion of  it,  ^^that  all  the  children  admitted  into  a  particular 
ward  in  a  hospital  under  his  care,  were  seized  with  scarlatina 
for  nearly  two  years,  in  consequence  of  a  patient  with  the 
disease  having  been  in  the  ward  at  that  remote  period,  and 
this  in  despite  of  white-washing  and  other  cleansings.'  " 

We  give  his  remarks  on  belladonna  as  a  preventive  of  the 
disease,  the  last  of  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  the 
author: 

*^As  a  preventive  of  scarlatina,  the  use  of  belladonna  has, 
of  late,  attracted  some  attention.  The  facts,  indeed,  bearing 
on  this  point,  are  exceedingly  curious,  and,  coming  from  re- 
spectable sources,  ought  not  to  be  contemptuously  or  heed- 
le^y  passed  over  or  rejected.  Berendt,  a  physician  of  Vi- 
enna, declares,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  article,  only  fourteen 
out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  children  exposed  to  the 
contagion,  took  the  disease,  and  these  had  it  very  mildly. 
We  are  further  told  by  Professor  Herholdt,  of  Copenhagen, 
that  he  found  it  to  preserve  several  hundred  children,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic  in  that  city; 
and«  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  it  appeared  even  more 
violent,  out  of  nearly  an  hundred  families,  all  escaped  except 
one,  and  of  this  he  is  doubtful  whether  they  took  the  medi- 
cine. The  testimony  of  Koreft,  of  Berlin,  is  scarcely  less 
decisive — that  of  Godelle,  who  avers  that  he  has  never  seen  it 
to  faU^  still  more  so,  and  a  variety  of  attestations  from  other 
medical  men  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  might  be  adduced. 
Ten  or  fifteen  drops  to  children,  accordmg  to  the  age,  morn- 
ing and  night,  of  the  watenr  solution  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna, in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  vrater,  is  the  common  mode  of  exhibition. 

^^To  what  extent  these  statements  are  to  be  credited,  I  can- 
not say  from  any  experience  of  my  own.  DisUnct  from  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  sustained,  when  we  advert  to  the 
powerful  impression  of  the  belladonna,  we  may,  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  incompatibility  of  two  actions  simultaneously 
existing,  get  an  explanation  of  its  modus  operandi^  and  be  not 
aitogemer  incredulous.  That  preoccupymg  the  stomach  by 
food,  cordial  drinks,  and  even  by  certain  medicines,  as  opium, 
or  bark  particularly,  has  proved  prophylactic  as  to  intermit- 
tent and  some  other  diseases,  is  abundantly  demonstrated^ 
Yet,  by  the  assurance  of  Hahneman,  the  author  of  the  homce- 
opathic  doctrines,  which,  originating  in  fraud  and  imposture, 
and  continued  bv  the  most  atrocious  wickedness,  that  he  was 
equally  successml  in  the  infinitesimal  dose  of  a  few  drops, 
daily,  of  a  solution,  each  drop  of  which  contained  no  more 
than  the  twenty  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract,  dis- 
trust and  even  ridicule  are  cast  over  the  whole  affair,  and  our 
faith  must  be  withdrawn  or  suspended  till  fresh  and  better 
evidence  is  afforded.'^ 

Following  out  our  plan  of  presenting  extracts  from  each 
lecture,  we  have  next  to  give  one  from  that  which  discusses 
haemorrhage  at  great  length.  .As  usual,  the  part  selected  con- 
tains practical  suggestions — ^it  relates  to  the  use  of  emetics  in 
haemoptysis: 

"It  remains  only  to  detail  some  of  the  results  of  my  expe- 
rience, in  confirmation  of  the  eflScacy  of  the  practice  which 
has  been  suggested,  to  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

"In  1807, 1  was  called  to  a  young  man  of  consumptive  ten- 
dencies, who,  for  several  months,  had  suffered  occasionally 
from  haemoptysis,  and  was  treated  by  another  physician  in 
part  by  digitalis.  Being  suddenly  attacked  with  a  copious 
eiiusion  of  blood,  he  took  before  my  visit  an  exorbitant  dose 
of  the  medicine  which  excited  vomiting;  the  haemorrhage 
ceased,  he  became  convalescent,  and  ultimately  recovered. 
Effects  so  decided  I  did  not  then  impute  altogether  to  the  act 
of  puking.  As  often  happens  from  digitalis,  an  extremely 
distressing  nausea  continued  for  several  days,  to  which  I 
thought  it  probable  the  permanent  benefit  was  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  owing. 

"Encouraged,  however,  by  the  cure,  and  influenced,  per- 
haps, still  more  by  theoretical  notions  of  the  nature  of  Imb- 
morrhage,  and  of  the  applicability  of  the  remedy  to  it,  I 
resolved  to  subject  the  practice  to  a  further  and  fairer  trial. 

"It  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
in  the  instance  of  a  young  man  from  the  country,  whom  I 
had  been  attending  for  several  weeks,  for  pulmonary  con« 
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sumption.  Three  years  previously  to  my  seeipg  him,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  study  of  the  law  on  account  of  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  spitting  of  blood — and  when  he  came 
under  my  care  was  far  advanced  in  phthisis.  One  night  he 
was  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  repetition  of  the  haemorrhage, 
and  on  my  arrival  had  lost  more  than  a  pint  of  blood  without 
any  diminution  of  the  flow.  Common  salt,  sugar  of  lead,  and 
such  like  articles  were  used  in  vain;  and  bleeding,  generally 
or  locally,  seemed  inadmissible,  from  the  debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  and  of  the  pulse  especially.  Excepting  an  emetic 
I  was  nearly  destitute  of  resource  in  this  emergency;  and  ac- 
cordingly twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  were  administered, 
which  soon  bringing  on  vomiting,  the  efiusion  was  suppressed. 
On  several  subsequent  occasions  the  same  means  proved 
equally  efiectual,  though  ultimately  he  died  of  the  mam  dis- 
ease. 

^^I  had  within  a  month  a  third  case,  which  afforded  me  a 
further  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  practice,  and  of  confirm- 
ing my  confidence  in  its  eflicacy.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  who,  a  considerable  time  before,  having  suppressed 
her  menses  by  an  exposure  to  cold,  had,  ever  since,  at  irregu- 
lar periods,  suffered  from  hcemoptysis.  When  I  saw  her, 
which  was  in  consultation,  the  haemorrhage  had  already  exist- 
ed for  forty-eight  hours,  the  loss  of  blood  very  considerable, 
and  she  much  exhausted.  As  the  usual  remedies  had  been 
unavailing,  I  induced  Dr.  Stewart,  with  whom  I  was  attend- 
ing, to  try  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
hsemorrhage,  and  by  propor  management,  subsequently  men- 
struation returned,  and  with  it  a  restoration  of  health.     , 

''More  than  thirty  vears  have  since  elapsed,  during  which 
lengthened  period  I  have  pursued  this  treatment,  and  with 
sucn  success  as  to  have  inspired  great  confidence  in  it  Like 
all  other  means,  it  will  sometimes  fail,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  diversified  nature  of  the  causes  and  states  of  the 
hsemorrhage.  But  I  am  persuaded,  when  properly,  applied,  it 
will  be  found  to  do  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  certainly 
firom  my  own  observations,  it  never  produced  mischief  in  the 
vital  or  spontaneous  extravasations.  The  emetic  I  have  pre- 
ferred, and,  indeed,  only  prescribed  m  these  cases  is  ipe- 
eacuanha.'' 

We  shall  offer  longer  extracts  from  the  discourse  on  pur- 
pura hcemorrhagica — an  affection,  the  causes  and  pathology 
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of  which  are  still  involved  in  great  obscurity.    On  the  for- 
mer point  our  author  remarks: 

^^Not  much  is  satisfactorily  determined  as  to  the  causes  of 
purpura.  The  highest  authorities,  however,  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  it  is  mainly  associated  with  a  bad  habit  of  body,  acquired 
by  some  positive  antecedent  disease,  or  by  inhabiting  low, 
damp,  dark,  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  with  the  other  incidents 
inseparable  from  poverty;  penurious  diet,  defective  clothing, 
labor  to  fatigue  and  exhaustion — all  aggravated  by  mental 
anxiety  or  sharper  misery.  But  no  less  is  it  admitted,  that 
the  affection  occurs,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  often  among  per- 
sons seemingly  in  sound  health,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  comforts  and  felicities  of  life.  These  are  the  representa- 
tions of  the  books,  which  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  refer  to 
two  states  of  disease  not  identical — the  one  a  modification  of 
scurvy,  and  the  other  purpura  proper — thus  indiscriminately 
confounded.  Much  have  I  seen  of  the  former,  in  the  final 
stages  of  cholera  infantum  especially,  and  only  some  five  or 
six  cases  of  the  latter — every  one  of  which  was  in  a  healthy 
subject,  of  respectable  condition,  with  no  privations  or  incon- 
veniences of  living. 

'^The  principal  difficulty  in  the  diagnostication  of  purpura 
arises,  indeed,  from  its  analogy  to  these  scorbutic  bleedmgs.  ' 
Contrasting,  however,  the  two  affections  in  their  prominent 
features,  we  shall  perceive  sufficient  individuality  in  them 
without  descending  into  details.  Genuine  purpura  seems  to 
me. to  be  of  sudden  access— often  without  an  appreciable 
cause — takes  place  in  sound  individuals,  and  is  a  singularly 
pervading  and  an  active  haemorrhage — the  dermoid  tegument 
participating  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Extravasations  of  blood 
incident  to  scurvy,  are  reversely  slow  in  development,  uni- 
formly preceded  by  extreme  pravity  of  system,  brought  on  by 
obvious  causes,  are  more  local  and  of'^  smaller  amount,  the 
blood  being  also  different  Yet,  much  perplexity  existing,  the 
whole  history  of  the  case  must  be  surveyed  in  its  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  present  condition,  so  as  to  render  a  correct  decis- 
ion attainable." 

He  has  not  the  difficulties  which  many  experience  as  to 
the  pathology  of  the  disease.  His  views  concerning  it  are 
conveyed  in  the  following  extract: 
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**The  peculiar  obscurity  confessed  by  many  in  the  pathology 
of  purpura,  I  cannot  perceive.  That  it  is  not  of*  the  nature 
of  scurvy,  nor  of  the  petechias  of  fever,  is  clear.  Neither 
can  it  be  placed  among  the  exanthematous  eruptions.  As  an 
haemorrhage  it  must  be  considered,  varying  from  others  in  this 
respect  chiefly,  that  while-  the  generality  of  them  are  assigna- 
ble to  obvious  causes,  this  one  comes  on  in  the  absence  of 
every  thing  to  explain  its  production.  Coupling  this  circum- 
stance with  the  extensiveness  of  its  prevalence  over  the  body, 
I  know  not  to  what  else  it  is  referable  than  the  constitutional 
state,  vaguely  called  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  or  tendency. 
Great  reason  havcwe  to  suppose  that  it  is  independent  of  any 
of  the  ordinary  organic  lesions,  and  proceeds  from  derange- 
ment of  innervation,  producing  the  cnange  in  the  capillaries 
and  in  the  blood  .itself,  favoring  sanguineous  effusions,  and 
which  condition  may  be  natural  or  acquired,  the  latter,  some- 
tinres,  also  permanent  or  very  enduring." 

We  copy  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  purpura: 

"Called  to  a  case  of  any  activity,  venesection  should  be 
instantly  performed.  It  is  the  only  decisive  remedy.  Nor  is 
the  amount  of  blood  detracted  to  be  small,  or  any  timidity  to 
deter  from  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  where  the  necessity 
for  it  exists.  I  drew  as  much  as  sixty  ounces  in  one  case,  and 
in  another  half  this  amount,  in  several  successive  bleedings, 
with  the  most  decisive  advantage.  The  course  is  justified  by 
the  state  of  the  circulation,  by  the  appearance  of  the  blood, 
which  is  thick  and  sometimes  heavily  sized,  by  the  albuminous 
urine,  by  the  acuteness  of  pain  in  the  cavities,  and  by  the 
relief  afforded  from  the  haemorrhage  itself  when  not  excessive. 
Many  of  the  European  practitioners,  as  Parry,  Mcintosh,  &c., 
give  to  it  their  support,  though  not  so  intrepidly  as  I  have 
ventured.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  under  any  other 
circumstances  than  stated,  and  in  the  extremest  emergencies, 
would  I  carry  it  to  such  an  extent.  Generally,  my  bleedings 
are  far  more  moderate,  and  especially  in  an  advanced  stage, 
where  the  loss  of  blood  is  ill  borne. 

'•^■Next  in  value  of  the  remedies  is  purging  deemed,  with  the 
saline  articles,  and  there  are  facts  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  sulphate  of  soda  is  specially  adapted  to  the  disease.  Great 
benefit,  however,  is  derived  by  cold  applications  to  the  sur- 
face— either  sponging  or  covering  it  over  with  cloths  wrung 
out  of  water  of  a  moderate  temperature.  Nay,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  consultation  with  Dr.  Meigs,  we  immersed  a  girl  in  a 
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cold  bath,  and  with  such  effect  that  henceforward  she  speedily 
recovered.  It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack — the  pur- 
pura pervaded  her  skin,  and  though  she  had  been  previously 
depleted,  the  pulse  was  still  full  and  strong,  and  the  surface 
warm. 

••^No  confidence  do  I  place  in  the  astringents  and  acids 
usually  appropriated  to  ha3morrhaee,  and  have  little  experi- 
ence of  the  alkalies  and  neutral  salts  recently  recommended 
on  the  authority  of  Stephens.  But  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  opiates  are  deserving  of  attention,  more,  however,  from 
analogy  than  any  better  evidence.  Emetics  and  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  I  would,  for  the  present,  place  on  the  same  footing. 

^'In  the  less  active  states  of  this  disease,  some  variation  in 
the  treatment  is  required.  Blood-letting,  if  admissible  at  all, 
must  be  practised  cautiously,  as  well,  indeed,  as  whatever  else 
is  calculated  to  increase  debility.  Debarred  of  the  former, 
however,  we  are  nearly  destitute  of  means  of  any  certainty 
of  advantage  in  an  urgent  emergency.  Those  previously 
enumerated,  and  commonly  employed,  have  proved  nugatory 
in  my  hands.  My  trust  would  be  mainly  in  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  opiates 
and  wine." 

The  following  extract  is  hygienic  in  its  character,  and 
will  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  testimony  borne  in  it  to 
temperance  by  the  veteran  professor  is  emphatic  and  consol- 
atory. He  is  treating  of  gout,  the  connexion  of  which  with 
particular  modes  of  living  is  well  understood.     He  says: 

^^Of  the  dependence  of  gout  on  the  habits  of  living,  no 
stronger  proof  can  probably  be  supplied  than  from  the  annals 
of  this  city.  When  1  commenced  my  professional  career,  the 
disease  abounded  in  the  higher  circles,  and  then  it  was  the 
practice  to  drink  punch  in  the  forenoon,  to  continue  it  at 
dinner,  or  to  resort  to  ardent  or  malt  liquors,  followed  by  a 
liberal  use  of  diverse  wines,  closing  the  evening  with  substan- 
tial suppers  and  stimulating  potations.  But,  in  this  respect, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  signal  change  has  taken  place. 
No  punch  or  distilled  spirits,  and  comparatively  litde  malt 
liquor,  has  been  consumed,  and  the  custom  of  supping  is 
nearly  extinct.  Temperance  has  superseded  debauchery  or 
excess,  and  gout,  thus  deprived  of  its  aliment,  is  fast  perishing 
away.  My  opportunities  have  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  that  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
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toiy,  a  hundred  cases  of  the  disease  existed  in  this  community 
where  one  is  now  to  be  met  with^  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
these  are  the  remnants  of  other  days,  serving  as  memorials  of 
a  state  of  society,  of  which  there  are  scarcely  any  other 
traces  to  be  recognized.  Literally  is  it  true,  as  expressed  by 
May,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  English  dramatists: 

««Fn>m  our  tables  now,  no  painful  surfeits. 
No  fed  diseases  grow,  to  strangle  nature, 
kxA  suffocate  the  active  brain.     No  fevers. 
No  apoplexies,  no  palsies,  no  gouts 
Are  here." 

^^•Contemplating  this  happy  reformation,  who  can  forbear  to  / 
exclaim  with  the  fair  poetess — 

««'Tis  to  thj  rules,  O  temperance!  that  we  owe 
All  pleasures  which  from  health  and  strength  can  flow; 
Vigor  of  body,  purity  of  mind, 
Unclouded  reason,  sentiments  refined, 
Unmixt,  untainted  joys,  without  remorse, 
Th'  intemperate  sinner's  never-fiuling  curse.** 

•^To  the  causes  of  gout  must,  as  previously  intimated,  be 
added  sedentary,  indolent,  or  intensely  studious  habits. 

'•*'It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  common  orders  of  life,  the 
disease  hardly  exists,  and  infinitely  less  among  the  higher 
classes  who  pursue  occupations  of  active  industry.  Neglect 
of  the  exercise  of  walking  has  particularly  an  effect,  and 
among  other  evidence  of  it,  which  we  learn,  is,  that  while  the 
people  of  Edinburgh,  who,  from  the  location  of  their  trade  at 
Leith^  the  seaport  town,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  usually  ride, 
are  very  liable  to  the  disease;  those  of  Glasgow,  the  practice 
of  whom  is  different,  are  nearly  exempt  from  it.* 

^^Not  doubting  the  influence  of  this  custom,  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  am  still  inclined  to  impute  more  to  a  wider  difference 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  in  other  re- 
spects, of  these  two  cities.  Edinburgh  is  the  abode  of  the 
opulent,  the  noble,  the  learned,  and  also  the  refuge  of  nearly 
every  veteran  of  Scotland,  of  the  military,  naval,  or  civil 
service,  who  returns  from  the  performance  of  arduous  and 
lengthened  duties,  in  distant  and  sickly  climes,  with  shattered 
constitutions,  to  enjoy  at  home  luxurious  ease.    The  one  city 


*  Scudamore  on  Gout. 
4  * 
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has  claims  to  the  highest  intellectual  society,  though  voluptu- 
ous, and  even  grossly  dissipated,  at  least  it  was  so  m  my  time, 
and  the  other  the  reverse,  or  that  marked  conspicuously  by 
economical  prudence  and  active,  stirring,  money-making  in- 
dustry. Thus  contrasted,  can  the  disparity,  as  to  the  relative 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  two  places,  be  a  matter  of 
surprise?" 

The  following  extracts  exhibit  the  author  as  historian.  In 
the  first  he  is  relating  the  process  o(  inoculation^  and  in  the 
second  the  origin  of  vaccination.  Such  passages  enliven  many 
of  his  pages,  and  amid  the  dry  details  of  practice  must  have 
proved  eminently  refreshing  to  his  pupils.  These  extracts 
afford  fair  specimens  of  the  style  of  the  author  which  is  not 
without  its  peculiarities.  Having  noticed  the  slow  advances 
of  inoculation  in  England,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

^^The  progi'ess  of  this  discovery  was,  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  kill  more  retarded.  Except  in  Hanover, 
into  which  it  had  very  partially  crept,  no  where  was  it  to  be 
recognized.  Narcotized  Germany  laid,  at  the  time,  prostrate 
under  the  stupefaction  of  despotism,  unable  to  'shake  the 
poppies  from  her  head,'  insensible  to  improvements,  and,  per- 
haps, without  the  consciousness  of  possessing  those  fine  intel- 
lectual energies  she  has  since  displayed.  The  veiy  attempts 
to  introduce  this  new  practice  were  met  by  mounds  of  popu- 
lar prejudice,  encouraged  and  fortified  by  her  most  eminent 
medical  men,  De  Haen,  Van  Swieten,  &c. 

"Even  in  France,  with  the  illumination  of  her  literature, 
science,  and  philosophy,  it  had  to  encounter,  for  a  season,  an 
irresistible  opposition.  Condemned,  ex  cathedra^  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine  at  Paris,  it  remained  slighted  for  many  years. 
Neither  appeals  to  reason  nor  common  sense,  lior  the  weight 
of  cumulative  facts,  had  any  effect.  Finally,  however,  Vol- 
taire, returning  from  England,  whither  he  had  been,  took  the 
subject  in  hand,  and,  by  his  representations  of  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  new  practice,  which  he  had  there  witnessed, 
and  above  all,  as  the  only  preservative  of  female  beauty 
against  the  most  hideous  deformities,  enlisted  the  ladies  of  the 
court  in  its  behalf,  and  henceforward  inoculation  became  quite 
the  vogue  in  the  higher  circles,  whence  it  spread,  as  other 
fashions,  among  the  people.  To  the  influence  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  operating  on  the  vanity  of  women,  does  it  appear 
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that  we  are  mainly  to  assign  the  just  appreciation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  on  humanity — such  being 
the  mysterious  modes  often  adopted  by  Providence  for  the 
revelation  or  dispensation  of  infinite  goodness!  Means,  how- 
ever, w^ere  still  wanting  to  execute  the  plan  which  had  been 
devised  of  extending  this  blessing  to  the  poor,  and  these  were 
supplied  on  the  coming  into  power  of  Turgot,  the  wise,  the 
liberal,  the  benificent  minister  of  the  French  treasury.  Enough, 
perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  that  this,  in  common  with 
every  other  improvement,  wheresoever  it  may  emanate,  was 
eagerly  received,  and  skilfully  pursued  by  our  own,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  truly  enlightened  country,  whose 
mind  has  never  been  perverted  by  vulgar  prejudice,  or  weak- 
ened by  fearful  superstition,  or  its  determinations  thwarted  by 
aristocratic  influence,  or  the  power  of  antiquated  corpora- 
tions, or  that  of  Government  itself,  so  perniciously  felt  in  the 
Old  World." 

The  history  of  Jenner's  immortal  discovery  is  thus  pleas- 
antly mixed  up  with  anecdote,  and  we  give  it  without  any 
fear  that  it  will  prove  tedious,  although  the  extract  is  a  long 
one: 

'•••In  1768,  while  Jenner  was  a  student  of  medicine,  residing 
in  Gloucestershire,  he  heard  of  the  prevalence  of  an  affection 
on  the  udder  of  cows,  of  a  pustular  nature,  which  occasion- 
ally infecting  the  hands  of  those  who  milked  them,  produced 
a  correspondent  affection,  proving  a  preventive  of  small-pox, 
as  well  in  the  natural  way  as  by  inoculation.* 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  intelligence  he  had 
collected,  Jenner  repaired  to  London,  to  prosecute  his  studies 
under  the  auspices  of  John  Hunter.  During  the  period  of 
their  connection,  frequent  conversations  were  held  between 
them  regarding  the  cow-pox  and  its  reputed  properties.  En- 
grossed, however,  with  other  occupations,  the  preceptor  was 


*Not  uninterestiDg  can  it  be  here  to  mention,  that  I  have  been  told  by 
Dr.  Neil,  of  this  city,  that  much  about  the  same  period,  and  certainly 
without  any  information  from  abroad,  his  father,  who  practised  physic  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  was  in  possession  of  essentially  similar 
fiaicts.  It  has  also  been  rendered  probable,  by  M.  Hussen,  that  a  certain 
M.  Robant,  Protestant  minister  at  Montpelier,  in  France,  had  so  early  as 
1781 1  made  some  verbal  conmmnications  to  several  persons,  indicating 
coonderable  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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without  leisure,  or  did  not  deem  the  matter  worthy  of  his  im- 
mediate attention.  Having  returned  home,  after  a  considera- 
ble interval,  Jenner  resumed  his  favorite  investigation,  which 
he  steadily  pursued  till  the  consummation  of  his  mighty  and 
marvellous  discovery.  This  took  place  on  the  14th  of  May^ 
1796,  which  is  held  to  be  the  birth-day  of  vaccination.  It 
was  on .  that  day,  says  his  biographer,  Barron,  'that  matter 
was  taken  from  the  hand  of  Sarah  Neimes,  who  had  been  in* 
fected  by  her  mother's  cows,  and  inserted  by  two  superficial 
incisions  into  the  arms  of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  of 
about  eight  years  old.  He  went  through  the  disease  appa- 
rently in  a  regular  and  satisfactory  manner.  But  the  most 
agitating  part  of  the  inquiry  remained  to  be  performed.  It 
was  needful  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  secure  from  the 
contagion  of  small-pox.  This  point,  so  full  of  anxiety  to 
Jenner,  was  fairly  put  to  issue  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
July,  when  inoculation  with  variolous  matter,  immediately 
taken  from  a  pustule,  was  practised  without  any  infection.' 
But  though,  having  thus  experimentally  determined  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  discovery,  he  still  sedulously  proceed- 
ed to  perfect  it  by  the  investigation  of  details,  or  oi  collateral 
matters,  calculated  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it. 

"The  points  which  he  thought  he  had  ultimately  demonstra- 
ted were,  that  the  cow-pox  was  readily  imparted  to  the  hu- 
man species  by  inoculation,  to  be  passed  from  individual  to 
individual,  without  deterioration  or  change,  giving  an  immu- 
nity against  small-pox — it  being  itself  a  very  mild  affection, 
entailing  no  pernicious  consequences,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
the  quality  of  infection  through  the  medium  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  of  communication  in  any  other  mode  than  the  one 
stated, 

"Entirely  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  he 
resolved  to  lay  them  before  the  public  through  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  That  learned  body, 
however,  placed  such  slender  confidence  in  his  representa- 
tions, so  extraordinary  did  they  appear,  that  his  paper  was 
returned,  with  a  friendly  admonition  to  withhold  it  from  the 
press,  lest  it  should  injure  his  reputation.  Happily,  the  advice 
was  not  followed;  and  in  1798,  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  inquiries,  he  published,  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
in  a  style  the  most  modest,  his  great  discovery.  From  this 
period,  vaccination  came  progressively  to  be  diffused  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  meeting,  in  different  countries,  various 
degrees  of  resistance,  according  to  the  extent  of  prejudice 
against  it,  or  the  inefi^ciency  of  exertion  in  its  behalf. 
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"More  at  home,  however,  than  elsewhere,  was  it  assailed 
by  vulgar  or  illiberal  abuse,  pretty  much  in  the  mode  previ- 
ously pursued  in  regard  to  inoculation.  Conspicuous  among 
the  anti-vaccinists  was  Mosely,  advantageously  known  by  hisr 
writings  on  tropical  diseases,  whose  hostility  amounted  to 
&naticism.  Determined  in  his  opposition  from  the  first,  to 
the  practice,  he  ultimately  issued  a  small  tract  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  which,  amidst  other  extravagant  absurdities,  he  ven- 
tured the  prediction  that,  'by  the  influence  of  bestial  humors, 
imparted  in  the  process,  the  'human  form  divine'  would  be- 
come degenerate,  and  another  brood  of  Minotaurs  produced/ 

«Semiboyemque  virum,  semivirumque  bovem/ 

''Mosely  had  occupied  a  considerable  position  in  the  profes- 
sional and  social  relations  of  London,  and  his  perpetration  of 
such  folly  created  much  surprise.  But,  as  I  have  heard,  he 
was  actually  insane  at  the  time.  From  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  had  lavished  on  him  the  practice  of  the 
court,  and  higher  circles,  with  the  lucrative  sinecure  of  physi- 
ciaa  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital.  Thus,  as  he  was  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  an  incident  occurred  to  blight  his  for- 
tunes. The  DuKe  having  a  cold,  sent  for  Mosely  to  consult 
him  on  the  safety  of  his  going  out  to  review  a  body  of  troops 
lately  returned  from  the  Egyptian  expedition,  who  protested 
against  his  leaving  the  house. 

*The  dawn  was  OTercast,  the  monmig  lower'd,  and 
Heavily  in  clouds  brought  on  the  day.' 

'"Nothing,  however,  could  restrain  the  ardor  of  the  hero, 
and  while  on  the  deluged  field,  he  broke  out  with  measles,  and 
became  very  ill.  The  physician  was  charged  with  criminal 
ignorance,  for  not  having  promptly  discerned  the  nature  of 
the  inchoative  disease  that  jeoparded  the  life  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  was  instantly  punished  by  deprivation  of  all  his 
pnvileges,  honors,  and  appointments.  Calamities  so  heavy, 
and  unexpected,  were  insupportable.  Ilis  mind  gradually 
gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  grief  and  mortification,  and, 
while  in  a  state  of  hallucination,  this  unhappy  production 
escaped  from  it.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  died  in  poverty, 
obscurity,  and  confirmed  madness: 
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'O,  how  wretched 


Is  that  pool-  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  &yors! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have, 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again.** 

'•But,  though  subjected  to  this  and  some  other  annoyances 
proceeding  from  individuals  of  greater  responsibility,  actuated 
by  ignorance,  envy,  or  malice,  Jenner  was  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  the  applauses  of  the  better  part  of  his  profession, 
the  countenance  of  his  sovereign,  the  liberal  rewards  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  the  period  courted  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  nearly  every  learned  association  enrolled  him 
among  its  members,  or  bestowed  on  him  its  honors.  Not  to 
swell  the  catalogue  of  his  titles,  he  was  elected  into  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  the  National  Institute  of  France,  and  the 
Ameriqan  Philosophical  Society;  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Oxford,  and  one  or  more  of  our  own 
universities.  Both  hemispheres  united  in  rendering  him  its 
grateful  homage. 

^^Napoleon  himself,  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  bowed  to  the 
supremacy  of  his  merits,  in  an  ofTering  of  a  tribute  to  them 
deserving  of  preservation,  from  its  moral  beauty.  It  hap- 
pened that,  among  the  Englishmen  detained  at  that  moment 
m  France,  in  retaliation  of  an  act  of  hostility  of  the  British 
Government,  which  had  engendered  the  most  envenomed 
feelings,  there  was  a  nobleman  of  great  distinction,  for  whose 
release  very  strenuous  efforts  had  unavailingly  been  made. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Institute,  it  was  thought  that 
Jenner,  from  his  powerful  influence,  might,  through  that  body, 
effect  the  object,  and,  accordingly,  by  request,  he  made  the 
application.  The  Institute,  however,  was  impotent  without 
the  emperor's  approbation,  and,   therefore,  addressed  him  on 


*  The  above  anecdote  I  give  on  the  authority  of  a  person  entitled  to 
confidence.  Part  of  the  statement  I  know  to  be  true.  In  the  fall  of  1801, 
I  was  on  Wimbleton  Common,  near  London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
view, saw  the  duke  exposed  to  a  heavy  rain  for  several  hours,  read  the 
daily  bulletins  of  his  illness,  and  it .  was  generally  said  about  town  that 
Mosely  had  been  dismissed  and  degraded,  for  the  very  reasons  mentH>ned. 
The  anecdote  is  communicated  to  vindicate,  not  to  insult,  the  memoiy  of 
a  man  of  no  common  merit. 
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the  sabject)  whose  memorable  reply  was:  'That,  which  I 
would  not  grant  to  the  prayer  of  embodied  Europe  besides,  I 
will  concede  to  the  wishes  of  the  most  illustrious  benefactor 
of  humanity.     It  shall  be  done.' "  Y. 


Abt.  V. — Ethics  of  Medicine:  An  Anniversary  Address  de- 
livered the  Sdof  Aprils  1844,  before  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Society  of  Louisiana,  By  Thomas  M.  Logan,  M.D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society.     New  Orleans,  1844. 

The  Claims  of  Religion  on  Medical  Men:  A  Discourse^  de- 
livered in  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Churchy  Philadelphia^  on 
Sunday  evenings  November  ^4th^  1844.  By  B.  A.  Board- 
man,  Pastor  of  the  Church.     Philadelphia,  1 844. 

In  a  nation,  the  constitution  and  laws  determii\e  the  genius 
of  the  government — the  officers  fix  the  character  of  its  ad- 
ministration.   If  either  be   bad,  the  good  which   the   other 
would  exert,  is   countervailed;    if  both  abound  in  imperfec- 
tions, the   condition  of  the  governed  is  unfortunate;  when 
both  are  excellent,  the  people  are  prosperous  and  happy.    If 
we  contemplate  our  profession  in  similitude  with  civil  govern- 
ment, we  find  principles  and  practitioners,  both  of  which  are 
imperfect — both  should  be  improved.      Human  nature  has 
within  itself  many  guaranties  for  the  active  cultivation  of  the 
former;  and  experience  proves  it  not  to  be  neglected.     Love  of 
gain  and  glory,  curiosity  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  have,  and  ever 
will  stand  responsible  for  a  diligent  attention  to  medicine  as  a 
science,  or  rather  a  group  of  sciences.     But  these  principles 
of  our  nature,  so  far  from  pomoting  the  amelioration  of  char- 
acter, which  should  prevail  among  those  who  practise  the  pro- 
fession, too  often  arrest  it.     Thus  avarice  and  ambition  gen- 
erate selfishness;  and  even  philosophical  curiosity,  indulged 
as  a  passion,  may  draw  the  soul^s  blood  to  itself,  and  leave  be- 
nevolence, generosity,  and  courtesy,  to  perish  for  want  of 
that   nutrition  which  their  exercise  only  can  supply.    A  full 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  profession,  makes  a  man 
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of  science,  but  not  a  worthy  physician.  To  become  sucK,  his 
moral  sentiments  must  be  developed  not  less  than  his  intellec- 
tual faculties. 

Unfortunately,  our  systems  of  education  if  not  limited  to 
the  latter,  direct  their  power  chiefly  upon  it,  and  leave  the 
former  to  grow  up  under  whatever  accidental  influences  may 
happily  fall  upon  the  student  during  the  years  of  his  pupilage 
and  probation.  In  examinations  for  a  degree,  what  medical 
institution  ever  thinks  of  extending  its  inquiries  into  the  mor- 
al character  of  its  candidates — how  many  even  recognize, 
practically,  the  reputation  of  those  whom  they  are  about  to 
usher  into  society,  as  its  guardians  of  health  and  life?  And, 
still,  why  should  not  his  moral  and  social  instincts,  principles, 
and  habits,  be  taken  into  account,  when  he  asks  admission  into 
the  ranks  of  a  profession,  the  duties  of  which  cannot  be  exer- 
cised acceptably  to  his  brethren  or  society,  if  they  are  bad? 
It  is  expected,  that  before  a  young  man  enters  a  medical 
school,  he  should  have  made  certain  attainments  in  literature, 
not  so  much  because  he  could  not  study  science  without 
them,  as  because  their  absence  when  he  becanje  a  physician, 
would  bring  odium  on  the  profession.  But  why  should  it  not 
be  equally,  nay,  still  more,  expected,  that  he  should  under- 
stand the  principles  of  moral,  social,  and  professional  duty; 
and  admit  their  obligation:  his  life  up  to  that  time  having 
afforded  evidence  of  their  power? 

But  what  are  these  principles?  Where  can  they  be  found? 
We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  in  the  bible;  which  not  only  pre- 
sents the  whole,  but  offers  them  in  connexion  with  all  the 
sanctions  of  both  moral  philosophy  and  Christianity.  Does 
the  former  rest  its  obligations  of  duty  on  benevolence?  The 
latter  resolves  every  duty  of  man  to  man  into  that  principle. 
Does  it  refer  to  a  natural  sentiment  of  justice?  The  latter 
every  where  commands  the  practice  of  that  virtue.  Does  it 
rest  upon  utility?  Christianity  declares  diat  Godliness  is 
profitable  for  this  life,  not  less  than  the  life  to  come.  In  fact, 
whatever  motives  moral  philosophy  may  have  suggested  for  a 
life  of  rectitude,  kind  feeling,  and  gentle  manners,  the  Bible  re- 
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cogoiBBea  the  same;  with  the  superadded  obligation  of  a  di- 
yiae  injunction.  Thus  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  human 
doty,  and  recognizes  every  motive,  whicli  natural  theology 
and  moral  philosophy  admit,  while  it  every  where  presents 
additional  motives,  which  it  declares  to  be  revelations  from 
God.  In  commending  its  study,  we  are  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  on  the  latter.  Depending,  at  this  moment, 
on  the  former  alone,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
best  book  of  moral  philosophy,  which  the  world  has  yet 
known;  and  that  if  every  other  were  annihilated,  nothing 
would  be  lost  to  the  morality  of  mankind — ^no  admissible  mo- 
tive left  unrecognized,  no  personal  duty  unindicated,  no  maxim 
of  social  intercourse  unsupplied.  In  what  do  all  the  disquisi- 
tions of  moral  philosophy  terminate,  but  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  Bible?  What  do  they  establish  but  the  wis- 
ioait  merely  human  if  you  will,  of  a  book  far  older  than,  the 
most  ancient  among  them?  If  it  be  a  necessary  part  of  edu- 
cation, to  learn  our  duties  towards  those  around-  us,  and  the 
whok  are  found  scattered  through  the  Bible,  why  should  it  not 
be  studied?  Why  not  derive  our  knowledge  from  a.  book 
whose  antk}uity,  diversified  authorship,  solemnity  of  style,  and 
consecrated  name,  are  so  well  fitted  to  impress  its  precepts 
on  the  young  heart? 

It  is  a  great  error,  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  useless, 
unless  it  should  eventuate  in  a  conviction  of  its  divine  author- 
ship. A  faith  in  its  wisdom,  as  a  book  of  mere  human  ori- 
gin, such  a  faith  as  its  eyeful  study  will  never  fail  to  inspire, 
may  exert  on  the  character  of  the  individual,  a  most  genial 
inflience.  Under  this  view  of  its  power,  it  is,  that  we  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  desire  to  cultivate  their  moral  senti- 
m^ats,  their  social  feelings,  and  their  manners.  If  it  should 
not  succeed,  the  case  is  hopeless.  The  deductions  of  moral 
philosophy  will  in  vain  essay  to  mould  the  heart,  which  has 
resisted  the  sublime  and  simple  precepts  of  the  Bible. 

fiat  there  are  higher  and  holier  considerations  to  which  we 
most  now  ascend.    The  Bible  declares  itself  a  book  of  reve* 
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lation  on  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man.    If  this  be  a  &ct,   'ts 
profound  and  diligent  study  must  be  the  duty  of  every  human 
being.    But  here  steps  in  scepticism,  and  pronounces  that  as 
it  does  not  know  that  such  was  its  origin,  it  feels  no  cbliga* 
tion  to  study  it    Now  let  us  suppose,  that  when  Dr.  Jenner 
published  to  the  world,  that  cow-pox  was  a  preventive  of 
small-pox,  and  would  preserve  the  lives  of  the  vaccinated,  the 
profession  at  large  had  cherished  the  same  scepticism,  and  re- 
fused to  read  his  book,  would  they  have  been  held  guiltless? 
Would  not  the  lives  of  the  victims  of  small-pox  have  been 
required  at  their  hands?    Do  we  not  carefully  examine  every 
new  system  of  medicine,  before  we  condemn  it?    Is  it  not 
according  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  we 
should  do  so?    What  is  the  firm  fabric  of  modem  medicine, 
but  the  combined  materials,  which  a  critical  examination   of 
all  the  books  which  have  been  written  for  more  than  2000 
years,  has  extracted  from  so  many  masses  of  error,  and  per- 
petuated to  the  present  time?    Why  then  apply  a  different 
rule  to  the  Bible?    Why  condemn  it  without  examination? 
Manifestly  because  it  professes  to  contain  a  revelation.   Now 
we  would  ask  the  sceptic,  whether  he  who  made  man,  amid 
not  send  him  a  revelation?    Where  is  the  warrant  for  deny- 
ing that  he  might?     Is  it  unreasonable?    Reason  certainly 
declares  that  if  man  were  made,  it  would  be  a  less  exertion  of 
power,  to  reveal  to  him  certain  maxims  of  duty  towards   his 
fellow  man  and  his  Creator.    If  a  revelation,  then,  be  possible^ 
and  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  it  could  not  becQme 
known  to  the  world,  unless  it  received  attention — were  read 
and  the  evidences  of  its  reality  examined.    But  this  is   pre- 
cisely what  the  majority  of  our  profession  have  not  done. 
Their  infidelity  is  most  unphilosophical,  because  they  have 
concluded  without  examination: -in  violation  of  critical  jus- 
tice, for  they  have  condemned  without  a  hearing.    If  their 
disbelief  should  be  correct,  in  the  absolute,  it  is  not  logic€iIbf 
correct,  because  not  the  result  of  a  careful  and  candid  inves- 
tigation.   To  such  an  investigation  we  would  call  them.     A» 
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scholars  and  phflosophers,  they  should  be  ashamed  of  its  omis- 
sion; ashamed  that  they  have  concluded  before  they  have 
coDected  and  compared  the  testimony,  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  correct  decision;  before  they  have  subjected  all  the 
fiausts,  to  the  test  of  that  logic  on  which  they  rely  for  the  estab- 
lidunent  of  professional  truth.  When  they  have  done  this, 
should  they  not  acquire  a  Christian  faith,  they  will  at  least 
substitute  a  philosophical  infidelity  for  the  scepticism  of  igno- 
rance. Into  that  cheerless  region  we  should  not  have  occa- 
sion to  follow  many  of  them,  for  its  inhabitants  are  few,  in- 
deed, compared  with  those  who  wander  in  the  benighted 
land  of  ignorance  and  doubt  We  have  seldom  met  with  a 
single  physician,  who  had  earned  citizenship  in  that  frozen 
zone;  labile  the  number  of  the  latter,  although  reduced  from 
what  it  once  was,  is  still  sufficient  to  show,  that  multitudes 
repudiate  the  Bible,  without  having  studied  its  doctrines  or 
the  evidences  of  its  heavenly  origin.  It  is  to  such,  that  we 
addiess  this  argument,  and  commend  the  discourses  now  be- 
fore us. 

That  of  Dr.  Logan  was  delivered  in  a  society  composed  of 
many  popular,  and  some  distinguished  physicians  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  is  as  creditable  to  their  moral  taste,  that  they 
should  have  ordered  its  publication,  as  it  is  to  the  fearless 
piety  of  the  author,  that  he  should  have  stood  forth  as  the 
ehampion  of  the  Bible,  in  a  city  where  so  many  are  supposed 
to  neglect  its  study — so  few  to  govern  themselves  by  its  di- 
vine precepts;  where  a  code  of  honor  is  substituted  for  that 
of  religion,  and  a  Jighting  gentleman  aspires  to  higher  social 
rank  than  a  Christian  gentleman.  That  we  may  not  be 
charged  with  exaggeration  on  this  point,  we  present  the  tes- 
timony of  our  author.  After  announcing  the  subject  of  his 
address,  he  adds — 

'^^I  am  especiallv  urged  to  this  theme  at  such  a  time  and 
place,  from  the  lamentable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  there 
are  many  practitioners  in  our  country  eminent  for  talents, 
illustrious  for  learning,  and  distinguished  for  skill,  yet,  I  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  too  many  are  numbered  among  our 
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ranks,  who,  by  their  reckless  disregard  and  defiance  of  morals 
and  religion,  are  ruining  our  influence,  and  bringing  discredit 
upon  the  whole  profession.  Alas!  how  many  are  there,  even 
in  this  city  of  chivalry  and  high-toned  honor,  who  have  no 
higher  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  vocation, 
than  that  it  is  a  mere  trade,  a  scuffle  to  gain  popularity  and 
business,  and  to  pocket  the  dollars  and  cents!" 

Our  author  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  and  justly  insists  that  he  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  latter,  must  necessarily  be  unqualified  to  combat  many  of 
the  ills  which  beset  the  former.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  he 
would  require  in  the  priest  a  knowledge  of  the  corporeal  sys- 
tem. Indeed;,  in  another  part  of  his  discourse,  he  intimates, 
that  some  advantages  would  attend  the  union  of  the  two  offi- 
ces in  the  same  individual;  but  in  this  su^estion  we  under- 
stand him  to  mean  nothing  more,  than  that  medicine  and  the- 
ology have  a  natural  and  inseparable  connection.  On  this 
point  we  shall  quote  his  own  just  and  impressive  language: 

"But  let  me  be  fairly  understood  on  this  point.  Par,  very 
far,  am  I  from  claiming  for  our  science  with  ancient  theoso- 
phy,  a  derivation  from  direct  inspiration,  nor  with  a  sacrile- 
gious ambition  do  I  dare  aspire  to  co-ordinate  powers  with  the 
Christian  evangelist.  No.  The  period  has  rolled  away  into 
the  dark  distance  of  ages,  when  the  then  called  ^divine  art'  of 
medicine  was  the  appanage  of  a  superstitious  religion — when 
cooped  up  in  catagories,  it  was  doled  out  in  eleemosynary 
morcels,  oy  a  corrupt  priesthood,  and  when  it  was  allied  to 
the  wildest  metaphysics.  No!  Thank  heaven!  our  art  long 
since  escaped  from  the  dungeons  of  superstition — separated 
from  the  jargon  of  the  schools — and  now  delivered  from  the 
chains  of  authority,  by  that  true  method  of  philosophising, 
which  the  genius  of  Bacon  established;  begins  to  feel  the 
fecundating  influence  of  the  inductive  logic.  A  just  philoso- 
phy has  shown,  that  man  is  no  longer  an  isolated,  but  a  rela- 
ted being;  and  in  his  dependencies  and  connections  with 
other  beings,  and  with  the  great  system  of  nature,  his  aflSni- 
ties  have  been  traced.  And  although  he  is  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  type  of  organization,  proceeding  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator,  Hhe  very  paragon  of  animals,'  yet  he  must  be 
studied  by  the  same  methods  of  investigation,  as  the  other 
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objects,  even  inanimate  bodies  of  the  universe.  But  there  are 
other  relations,  also,  in  which  the  nature  of  man  must  be 
studied.  He  has  a  spiritual ,  as  well  as  an  animal  existence. 
His  firail  and  vulnerable  body  indicates  his  human  nature, 
while  his  aspiring  mind  bears  an  immortal  impress;  and  such 
is  the  wonderful  sympathy  that  exists  between  these  elements 
of  being — this  dual  life,  and  so  intimate  is  the  vital  connection, 
as  we  have  before  said,  existing  between  them,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  study  the  laws  of  the  one,  without  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  other.  It  is  in 
this  view  of  man's  compound  existence — this  union  of  spirit 
and  matter;  the  one,  capable  of  immortality--of  ever-living, 
ever  blooming  virtue;  the  other,  heir  of  a  life  so  brief,  that  its 
ephemeral  period  has  been  beautiiuUy  compared,  by  a  fair 
writer,*  to  things  most  evanescent  and  mutable  in  nature:  'a 
vapor  floating  in  the  summer's  sky — ^a  litde  flower  blooming 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  withered  and  faded  away — 
a  dew-drop  sparkling  on  a  trembling  leaf;' — it  is  in  this  view 
that  the  functions  of  the  priest  and  the  physician  become 
blended — that  their  offices  and  duties  become  subsidiary  to 
each  other — that  a  oneness  obtains  between  them.  For, 
surely,  if  it  falls  to  the  province  of  our  science  to  expend  its 
salatary  aid,  ^to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle  clearer 
reason,'  it  becomes  the  conscientious  duty  of  the  physician, 
not  only  to  investigate  all  the  mental  phenomena  and  analyze 
their  operations,  but  also  to  resort  to  the  synthesis  of  all 
knowledge,  psyqhical  or  physical,  which  may  teach  him  to 
apply  the  proper  therapeucy.  And  if  he  adopt  the  metaphya* 
ics  and  ethics  of  the  Bible,  which  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  simplest,  clearest,  and  most  luminous  of  all  treatises 
on  the  philosophy,  the  government  and  destinies  of  man,  how 
admirably  would  he  approximate  that  sublimest  ideal  of  hu- 
man perfectibility — ^higner  than  which,  human  imagination 
never  yet  has  soared — revealed  in  Him,  who,  while  on  earth, 
went  about  curing  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  well  of  mind  as 
of  body." 

Our  limits  forbid  additional  extracts.  In  taking  leave  of  our 
author,  we  cannot  do  less  than  ardently  wish  him  success,  in 
his  eflforts  to  awaken  among  his  brethren  a  livelier  sense  of 
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the  importance  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  To  his 
concluding  sentence  we  give  a  heartfelt  response.  ^*Let  us," 
says  he,  "in  the  vivid  remembrance  of  our  transitory  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  practical  application  of  those  principles  and 
precepts  we  have  just  been  discussing,  banish  the  rivalries  of 
self  love  and  of  interest  in  controverted  points,  and  never 
forget  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  who  is  the  Arbiter 
of  all  truth — the  Source  of  all  light — the  great  Moral  Physi- 
cian of  a  disordered  world!" 

We  turn  from  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Southwest,  to 
the  medical  metropolis  of  the  East.  Mr.  Boardman's  Sermon 
was  delivered  to  the  united  classes  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  published  at 
their  request.  We  are  pleased  to  see  at  the  head  of  each 
committee,  'the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prefer 
sors  of  its  school.*  We  are  also  gratified  at  finding  institutions, 
long  and  violently  opposed  to  each  other,  at  last  concurring 
in  a  work  of  peace  and  piety.  May  they  continue  in  this  la- 
bor of  love,  and  may  their  example  be  extensively  imitated, 
until  every  school  in  "the  Union  shall  come  to  regar4  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  its  pupils  as  worthy  of  countenance. 
The  most  eflfective  discipline  of  young  men  is  the  religious. 
Its  fruits  are  industry,  temperance,  order,  peace.  It  stands 
directly  opposed  to  the  prevalent  vices  of  students,  assembled 
in  our  cities  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  arrays  itself 
against  broils,  duels,  and  the  love  of  dissipated  pleasures.  It 
contributes  to  secure  to  every  student,  the  full  amount  of  his 
time  and  money,  while  it  guaranties  that  tranquillity  of  mind, 
that  exemption  from  the  perturbations  of  appetite  and  passion, 
which  is  indispensable  to  calm  and  successful  investigation. 

But  Mr.  Boardman  does  not  limit  himself  to  transient  bene- 
fits of  this  kind.  He  boldly  affirms  the  duty  of  religious  cul- 
tivation, not  only  for  students  but  physicians — not  merely  for 
time  but  eternity.    He  reminds  his  hearers  of  their  ruined 
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moral  condition,  and  calls  upon  them  to  drink  at  the  only 
foontain  of  spiritual  health  and  immortality — the  Bible.  He 
chaises  on  them  a  neglect  of  that  divine  book,  and  refers, 
pointedly,  to  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession; which,  however,  he  admits  was  greater  in  past  times 
than  at  present.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  causes 
of  this  infidelity,  and  wishing  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
specimen  of  his  sermon,  we  shall  extract  the  portion  which 
contains  his  views  on  this  branch  of  his  discourse: 

^^It  has,  however,  been  admitted,  that  there  are  facts  in  the 
earlier  annals  of  the  science,  which  seem  to  countenance  the 
charge  under  consideration,  that  medical  studies  involve  a 
lurking  tendency  to  infidelity.  I  use  the  expression  ^seem,' 
because  in  so  far  as  the  science  itself  is  concerned,  the  impu- 
tation tntist  be  groundless.  The  principles  of  every  science 
were  established  by  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  conflict  with  any  of  its  doctrines  or  require- 
ments. The  legitimate  tendency  of  all  scientific  investiga- 
tkms,  is  to  lead  the  mind  up  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  to 
predispose  it  to  bow  to  His  mandates,  whenever  and  howso- 
ever they  may  be  communicated.  But  that  these  studies  are 
often  perverted  from  their  appropriate  end,  no  one  can  deny. 
And  this  has  perhaps  happened  as  frequently  in  medicine  as 
in  any  other  science.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  this  fact. 

^^1.  There  is  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  demands  the  pro- 
fession makes  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  its  votaries,  who 
are  thereby  deprived  (as  they  suppose)  of  the  opportunity  for 
examining  the  subject  of  religion,  and  indeed  rendered  averse 
to  it. 

^2.  Successful  scientific  researches  are  apt,  unless  regulated 
by  religious  considerations,  to  inspire  men  with  inflated  views 
of  the  sufiiciency  of  human  reason  on  all  subjects;  and  thus, 
from  questioning  the  necessity,  they  may  easily  come  to  deny 
the  tauct  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

<^3.  The  habit  of  reasoning  from  induction  and  analogy 
which  belongs  to  every  scientific  physician,  may  unfit  them, 
in  a  measure,  for  examining  with  impartiality  the  argument 
from  miracles  which  constitutes  so  material  a  portion  of  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity.* 
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^^4.  I  say  it  with  regret,  but  nothing  has  impressed  my  own 
mind  more  impleasantTy,  in  the  little  attention  I  have  given  to 
medical  works,  than  the  want  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
Creator's  power  and  agency,  on  occasions  when  it  would  not 
only  be  natural  for  the  writer  to  refer  to  the  Deity,  but  even 
when  the  idea  was  evidently  in  his  own  mind,  and  could  not 
be  suppressed  without  an  effort.  ^The  student  of  medicine,' 
says  an  ingenious  writer,  4s  often  called  on  to  bring  his  gift 
and  deposit  it,  like  the  Athenian,  on  the  altar  of  an  ^unknown 
god.'  A  cloudy  image,  entitled  ^nature,'  is  raised  in  the  mind, 
to  which  high  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are 
often  ascribed.'*  He  might  have  added  that  the  tendency  of 
this  habit,  if  persisted  in,  must  be,  in  minds  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted, to  create  a  vague  impression  which  may  ultimately  grow 
into  a  conviction,  that  this  obscure  divinity,  'nature,'  is  really 
the  only  Deity. 

"5.  Physicians  are  conversant  with  those  scenes  of  suffer- 
ing which,  above  any  others,  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  These 
scenes  do  not  necessarily  blunt  their  humane  feelings,  but  thev 
can  hardly  fail  of  producing  a  decisive  effect,  for  good  or  evil, 
upon  their  moral  sensibilities.  It  may  be  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, whether  familiarity  with  such  spectacles  has  not  some- 
times assisted  in  fortifying  them  against  the  requisitions  of 
Christianity,  and  even  hastening  them  into  infidelity. 

'••e.  The  exposure  of  young  men.  while  in  training  for  the 
profession,  to  the  temptations  of  large  cities,  and  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  dissolute  habits,  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  hot- 
bed of  skepticism. 

"7.  The  neglect  of  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  of 
the  other  means  of  grace,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  foster  infidelity  amon^  physicians.  I 
shall  enter  into  no  argument  on  this  point,  it  will  probably 
be  conceded,  on  all  hands,  that  physicians  frequently  absent 
themselves  from  the  sanctuay  when  no  call  of  necessity  or 
mercy  pleads  for  it;  that  the  occasional  neglect  of  the  house 
of  God  easily  glides  into  a  habit;  and  that  uiis  habit  tends,  by 
a  natural  process,  to  impair  all  suitable  sense  of  religion,  and 
to  generate  infidelity. 

"Such  are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  prevalence  of 
skepticism  among  medical  men  has  been  explained.  They 
show  that  however  guiltless  the  science  itself  may  be  of  the 
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in&lel  tendency  ascribed  to  it,  there  is  real  danger  in  the  path 
of  the  physician.  They  certainly  furnish  a  strpng  argument 
in  favor  of  an  early  and  persevering  attention  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  on  the  part  of  the  profession.  This  would 'not  only 
secure  them  from  the  ruinous  illusions  of  infidelity,  but  furnish 
a  triumphant  vindication  of  their  art  from  the  stigma  which 
has  been  unjustly  affixed  to  it" 

Whfle  we  concur  with  our  reverend  author  in  these  causes, 
we  are  constrained  to  express  the  belief,  that  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  is  a  greater  cause  of  skepticism  than  the  whole;  for 
its  diligent  study  would,  in  fact,  obviate  several  of  them;  and 
without  such  study,  a  faith  in  its  divine  authorship  is  not  likely 
to  be  established,  in  minds  accustomed  to  read  and  think. 

The  remainder  of  his  interesting  sermon  is  composed  chiefly 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  irritations,  anxieties  and  troubles  of 
medical  men,  which  religion  would  either  palliate  or  remove; 
into  the  increased  usefulness  to  the  world,  of  him  who  adds 
piety  to  science;  and  of  solemn  exhortations  to  personal  reli- 
gion, as  a  preparation  for  death.  May  they  animate  all  who 
heard  them,  "to  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God." 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking — ^what  would 
be  the  character  of  the  profession,  if  all  its  members  lived  un- 
der  this  divine  la'w  of  justice  and  mercy  to  all  around  them — 
of  reverence  and  humility  before  their  Heavenly  Father? 
Bright  and  beautiful,  indeed,  would  it  then  appear  to  all  the 
world !  Beloved,  honored,  gratefully  remembered  by  man — 
approved  by  God  himself.  Cold«blooded  derelictions  of  duty 
to  the  sick  would  then  be  replaced  by  early,  anxious,  and 
feithful  attention — candor  would  supplant  concealment  and 
deception — courtesy  and  kind  words,  warm  from  the  heart, 
would  solace,  sustain,  and  cheer  the  afflicted.  Physicians 
would  then  confide  in  each  other,  where  they  now  watch 
with  jealousy.  Unavoidable  collisions  would  be  amicably 
adjusted,  and  each  would  act  towards  every  other  as  he 
would  be  dealt  with  b;^  them.  The  medical  man  would  not, 
then,  heartlessly  withdraw  when  the  man  of  God  was  about 
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to  offer  up  the  prayer  of  faith  and  hope^  over  the  expiring 
sinner;  but,  uniting  in  the  last  sad  and  solemn  duty  which 
humanity  can  perform,  would,  by  his  very  presence,  mitigate 
the  pangs  which  his  skill  could  not  avert,  and  fill  the  soul  of 
the  dying  man  with  emotions  of  gratitude. 

D. 


Art.  VL — The  CuchptBdia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Edited  by 
John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Alexander  Tweedie,  M.D*, 
F.R.S.,  and  John  Conolly,  M.D.  Revised,  with  additions, 
by  BoBLET  DuNOLisoN,  M.D.  Philadelphia.  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard.     1844. 

Since  our  December  number  was  issued  we  have  received 
parts  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIIL,  and  XIX.,  of  this  elaborate  work, 
which  is  progressing  with  perfect  regularity  towards  its  com- 
pletion. 

At  a  season  when  pneumonia  is  one  of  our  prevailing  dis- 
eases, the  following  extract  from  the  Cyclopsedia  will  be  read 
with  interest: 

^^Application  of  the  Treatment. — We  have  only  to  point  out 
here  the  manner  in  which  the  several  remedies  which  we  have 
described  may  be  combined  in  the  treatment  of  individual 
cases.  Where  the  case  is  at  all  severe,  the  treatment  with 
tartar-emetic,  or  with  calomel  and  opium,  should  be  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  first  bleeding,  and  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  an  impression  shall  have  been  produced 
on  the  disease.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  with  either  of  these 
remedies  to  lay  aside  blood-letting;  if  sensible  relief  does  not 
ensue  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours  after  the  first  full 
bleeding,  this  measure  must  be  repeated  as  before  recommen- 
ded. In  the  most  acute  and  inflammatory  cases,  uncomplica- 
ted with  gastric  disease,  we  have  sometimes  combined  the 
mercurial  with  the  antimonial  treatment,  by  giving  a  pill  con- 
taining from  six  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  with  from  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  and  a  halt  of  opium  every  four  or  six  hours^ 
and  the  tartar-emetic  draught  before  prescribed,  in  the  middle 
of  that  interval ;  and  where  the  tolerance  is  established  soon, 
the  effect  of  this  treatment  is  very  powerful.  If  the  bowels 
are  too  much  acted  on,  the  hydrargyrum  cum  cret&  in  doilble 
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qmntity  may  be  substitated  for  the  calomel.  When  an  ameli- 
oration takes  place  in  the  symptoms,  the  mercury  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  case  left  to  the  tartar-emetic,  and  whatever 
depletion  or  counter-irritation  may  be  required.  If  the  attack 
of  pneumonia  is  very  recent,  and  accompanied  with  a  sharp 
stitch  in  the  side,  or  catch  in  the  breathing,  a  full  dose  of 
oraum  immediately  after  a  large  bleeding,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Armstrong,  will  sometimes  be  found  sufficient  to  cut  short 
the  disease.  This  plan  can  only  be  adopted  where  the  bleed- 
ing has  been  so  copious  as  to  produce  a  great  and  real  impres- 
sion on  the  heart's  action,  almost,  if  not  auite,  amountiog  to 
syncope.  The  dose  of  opium  should  be  targe;  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  aqueous  extract,  or  if  the  pain  and  tendency  te 
reaction  are  urgent,  from  30  to  60  minims  of  the  liquor  opii 
sed.,  axe  the  preparations  to  which  we  give  the  preference. 
Even  in  this  case  we  think  it  advisable  to  give  from  six  to 
twelve  grains  of  calomel,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  blue 
pill,  with,  or  soon  after,  the  opium;  the  mercury  does  not  ia- 
terfere  with  the  sedative  operation  of  the  latter,  and  by  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  the  secretions,  it  prevents  those  func- 
tional derangements  which  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  opium 
even  in  this  way.  If  the  disease  has  in  any  de^ee  passed 
into  the  second  stage,  and  even  if  the  first  has  lasted  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  there  can  be  litde  hope  of  stifling  it 
with  ophim,  and  we  must  then  resort  to  the  alterative  powers 
of  tartar-emetic  or  mercury,  with  whatever  blood-letting  the 
case  may  bear.  Blisters  can  seldom  with  advantage  be  re- 
sorted to,  until  all  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  pulse  and  heat 
of  skin  have  subsided;  and  either  of  these  symptoms,  or  even 
the  continuance  of  a  fixed  pain,  would  counter-indicate  the  use 
of  the  decoction  of  senega,  or  any  of  the  mild  tonics  which 
prove  useful  in  the  decline  of  the  inflammation. 

^If,  from  the  copious  expectoration  of  pus  and  the  physical 
signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  lungs,  it  is  probable  that  an  abscess 
has  been  formed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  strength 
by  a  stronger  tonic,  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine  or  bark  with  a 
mineral  acid;  but  the  expediency  of  this  must  depend  on  a 
complete  predominance  oi  the  symptoms  of  weakness  over 
those  of  inflammation.  In  case  ot  gangrene,  some  of  the 
medicines  of  a  supposed  antiseptic  power  may  be  given* 
Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  gave  the  chlo- 
lide  of  lime  in  the  dose  of  three  grains  with  one  of  opium 
three  tunes  a  day,  with  the  effect  of  removing  the  fetor  from 
die  expectoration,  and  for  a  time  improving  the  symptioms. 
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We  have  seen  the  same  medicine  in  solution  apparently  pro- 
duce the  same  result;  but  we  cannot  expect  much  from  the 
operation  of  such  agents.  The  pnncipal  object  in  case  of 
cangrene  is  to  support  the  general  strength,  and  counteract 
me  noxious  influence  of  me  dead  matter,  until  it  can  be 
thrown  off  from  the  system.'^ 


Art.  VIL — Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pht/sic. 
Bv  John  Bell,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Hiysicians 
of  Philadelphia;  Corresponding  Secretaiy  of  the  rhiladel- 
phia  Medical  College;  Member  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  and  of  the  Georgofili  Society  of  Florence, 
etc.,  ^tc;  and  by  Wiluam  Stokes,  M.D.,  Lecturer  at  the 
Medical  School,  Park  Street,  Dublin;  Physician  to  the 
Meath  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. In  two  volumes.  Hiiladelphia.  Ed.  Barrington 
&  Geo.  D.  Haswell.     1845.     8vo.    p.p.  1518. 

Reserving  for  our  next  number  a  more  extended  notice  of 
these  valuable  Lectures,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  thus  early 
introducing  this  new  edition  to  our  readers.  The  joint  labors 
of  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Stokes  have  been  eminently  successfiiL 
Few  medical  works  issued  frx>m  the  American  press,  within 
the  same  period,  have  had  more  currency,  or  been  more  highly 
approved  by  the  profession.  This  edition  of  the  Lectures  is 
marked  by  substantial  improvements,  which  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work  to  the  practitbner.  Dr.  Bell  is  just  the 
man  to  keep  his  book  up  to  the  present  state  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  his  readers  have  the  comfortable  assurance  that  they 
have  before  them  all  the  light  of  recent  discovery.  Mr. 
James  Maxwell  has  just  received  this  work. 

Y. 
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lAtJiotomy. — From  an  interesting  paper  oh  the  Bilateral 
Operation  of  Lithotomy,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  (for  October,)  by  Professor  Warren,  we 
make  the  following  extracts: 

Urinary  Calculi  rare  in  Boston. — The  operation  of  lithot- 
omy is  so  rare  in  this  place,  that  it  would  demand  a  longer 
period  than  the  life  of  one  practitioner  to  settle  the  question, 
m  this  part  of  the  countr}%  as  to  the  best  mode  of  operating. 
In  the  course  of  forty  .years,  I  have  been  called  on  to  perform 
all  the  operations  of  lithotomy  which  have  been  done,  during 
that  period,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  whole  number  has 
not  exceeded  twenty-five,  inclusive  of  lithotrity  cases,  in  a 
population  which,  during  the  period  mentioned,  has  increased 
from  about  26,000  to  more  than  100,000.  Of  the  twenty-five 
persons  thus  operated  on,  not  more  than  three  were  natives 
of  Boston  or  its  vicinity;  the  others  came  firom  the  remote 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  from  New  Hampshire,  firom  a  calca- 
reous district  in  Maine,  and  from  Nova  Scotia.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  of  the  cases  I  have  operated  on, 
two  have  died;  one  of  these  was  a  case  of  very  unfavorable 
nature^  the  patient  being  of  gross  constitution,  bad  health, 
and  having  a  very  large  stone  adherent  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bladder;  he  died  of  suppuration  in  the  pelvis.  The  other 
was  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  doing  perfectly  well,  but, 
cm  the  fifth  day  from  the  operation,  he  indulged  himself  in 
eating  heartily;  he  died  of  general  peritonitis. 
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The  bilateral  operation,  which  Dupuytren  considered  more 
eligible  than  the  lateral,  in  the  estimation  of  Professor  War- 
ren, has  the  following  advantages: 

First,  that  the  parts  cut  are  more  simple  in  structure  than 
those  concerned  m  the  lateral  operation;  the  nerves  and  the 
blood-vessels  are  necessarily  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
median  line. 

Secondly,  the  pain  and  hemorrhage  are,  consequently,  less 
than  in  the  lateral  operation. 

Thirdly,  the  access  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
and  to  the  bladder  is  more  direct 

Fourthly,  the  prostate  gland  being  more  completely  ex- 
posed, may  be  divided  with  more  precision. 

Fifthly,  the  opening  into  the  bladder  may  be  double  the 
size  of  that  made  in  the  lateral  operation,  without  increasing 
the  danger  of  cutting  the  vesical  plexus  of  veins,  the  prostatic 
fascia,  or  the  internal  pudic  artery. 

Sixthly,  the  danger  of  subsequent  inflammation  is  decidedly 
less. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  operation  is  the  risk  of 
wounding  the  rectum.  This  is  certainly  very  considerable; 
but  by  drawing  the  staff'  with  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland, 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  with  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand  upon  or  in  the  rectum,  drawing  that  intestine  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  OS  sacrum,  this  danger  will  be  found  less,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  lateral  operation.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
in  the  present  case,  the  wound  was  longer  in  healing  than  it 
frequently  is  after  the  lateral  operation.  The  reason  of  this, 
however,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  form  and  direction  ol  the 
wound,  or  in  the  parts  implicated,  but  in  the  morbid  state  of 
these  parts,  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  previous  to 
the  operation. 


Decomposition  of  TincL  Opii  by  Ammonia. — It  is  of  great 
importance  for  prescribers  to  remember  that  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  either  as  carbonate  or  spiritus  ammon.  aromaticus^ 
to  mixtures  containing  tincture  of  opium  or  any  salt  of  mor- 
phia, will,  after  some  time,  say  twenty-four  hours,  precipitate 
the  morphia  in  a  crystalline  form;  so  that  if  a  mixture  is 
made  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  taken,  the  patient  may  get 
several  doses  of  morphia  concentrated  in  the  hst  portion  left 
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m  the  bottle,  and  fatal  consequences  may  be  produced.     The 
presence  of  alcohol  will  prevent  the  precipitation. 

Chemical  Gazette. 


Scarification  of  the  G^ms — Reasons  for  it. — Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  says  that  there  is  no  practical  fact,  of  the  truth  and 
value  of  "which  he  is  more  satisfied  than  that  of  the  effect  and 
efficacy  of  scarification  of  the  gums  in  infants,  and  not  in 
infants  only,  but  in  children.  '•'■The  process  of  teething,"  he 
observes,  "is  one  of  augmented  arterial  action  and  of  vascu- 
lar action  generally;  but  it  is  also  one  of  augmented  nervous 
action;  for  formation,  like  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  generally, 
is  alw^ays  one  of  neffi-vascular  action,  and  of  this  the  case  in 
question  is,  from  ils  peculiar  rapidity,  one  of  the  most  ener- 
cetic.  Like  other  physiological  processes,  it  is  apt  to  become, 
from  that  very  character  of  energy,  pathological,  or  of  morbid 
activity-  It  is  obviously,  then,  attended  with  extreme  suffer- 
ing to  the  little  patient;  the  brain  is  irritable,  and  the  child  is 
restless  and  cross;  the  gums  are  tumid  and  heated;  there  is 
fever,  an  affection  of  the  general  vascular  system,  and  there 
are,  too  frequently,  convulsions  of  various  degrees  and  kinds, 
manifested  in  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball,  the  thumb 
and  finger,  the  toes;  the  larynx,  the  parietes  of  the  respiratory 
cavities;  and  the  limbs  and  frame  in  general,  affections  of  the 
excito-motor  part  of  the  nervofts  system,  and  of  the  secretions 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestines,  affections  of  the  ganglio- 
nic division  of  that  system. 

^What  is  the  precise  cause  and  source  of  these  formidable 
effects?  Can  the  mere  tension  and  irritation  of  the  gum  situ- 
ated over  the  more  prominent  part  of  the  teeth  be  the  cause 
of  such  extensive  morbid  actions?  I  think  not  The  real 
source  of  these  phenomena  is  in  the  entire  dental  system,  in 
which  actions  oi  unusual  energy  and  extent  are  going  on — 
sab-inflammatory  they  might  be  called,  were  they  not,  in 
reality,  of  an  essentially  different  nature  and  origin.  This 
undue  action  takes  place  in  the  fangs  and  sockets  oi  the  teeth 
in  their  whole  extent,  with  their  connections,  vascular,  ner- 
vous, and  membranous.  But  the  focus  from  which  the  nervous 
actions  emanate  is,  I  believe,  not  as  is  generally  imdgined,  the 
nerves  of  the  mere  gums  seated  over  the  prominent  parts  of 
the  teeth,  but  the  nerves  which  may  be  emphatically  termed 
the  nerves  of  the  teeth  themselves^  the  nerves  which  enter  into 
the  very  fangs  and  substance  of  the  teeth. 
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''''It  is  to  the  hose  of  the  gums^  not  to  their  apex  merely^  that 
the  scarification  should  be  applied.  The  most  marked  case  in 
which  I  have  observed  the  mstant  good  effect  of  scarification 
was  one  in  which  all  the  teeth  had  pierced  the  gums! 

"This  view  of  the  subject  may  assist  in  removing  the  futile 
objections  of  some  who  have,  without  due  consideration  I  am 
convinced,  opposed  my  plan  of  frequent,  often  daily,  scarifi- 
cation of  the  gums,  to  whom  I  would  say,  as  my  sole  reply; 
Better  scarify  the  gums  unnecessarily  one  hundred  times  than 
allow  the  accession  of  one  fit  or  convulsion  from  the  neglect 
of  this  operation,  which  is  equally  important  in  its  results  and 
trifling  in  its  character. 

"And  it  is  not  merely  the  prominent  and  tense  gum  over 
the  edges  of  the  teeth  which  should  be  divided;  the  gums,  or 
rather  the  blood-vessels,  immediately  over  the  very  nerves  of 
the  teeth.,  should  be  scarified  and  divided,  as  you  would  divide 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  in  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane. 

"Now,  whilst  there  is  fever  or  restlessness,  or  tendency  to 
spasm  or  convulsion,  this  local  blood-letting  should  be  repeated 
daily,  and  in  urgent  cases  even  twice  a  day.  I  would  here 
repeat  my  maxim:  Better  do  this  one  hundred  times  unneces- 
sarily than  have  one  single  fit  from  the  neglect  of  so  trifling 
an  operation.  A  skilful  person  does  it  in  a  minute,  and  in  a 
minute  often  prevents  a  most  serious  attack — an  attack  which 
may  cripple  the  mind  or  limbs,  or  even  take  the  life  of  our 
little  patient,  if  frequently  repeated.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
comparison  between  the  means  and  the  end,  the  one  so  tri- 
fling, the  other  so  momentous." 

London  Lancet.,  May  18,  1844. 


Caution  in  giving  Albumen  as  an  ^n^i^ote.— Practitioners, 
in  employing  albumen  as  an  antidote  to  corrosive  sublimate, 
should  be  aware  that  it  may  be  given  in  too  great  quantity, 
as  the  compound  formedns  soluble  in  an  excess  of  albumen, 
and  in  the  deleterious  combination  which  enters  the  blood, 
producing  the  remote  influence  of  the  poison.  So  long'as  the 
vomited  matters  contain  a  white  opaque  material  admixed, 
the  antidote  should  not  be  withheld;  when  the  ejecta,  on  the 
contrary,  become  transparent,  the  further  employment  of  the 
remedy  is  generallv  useless,  and  may  be  injurious. 

•^  *  Dub.  Med.  Jour^ 
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Alcoholic  Odor  of  the  Fluid  in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain, 
Dr.  Bradley,  of  Illinois,  was  summoned  before  a  coroner's  in- 
quest, held  on  the  body  of  Samuel  Pa^e,  as  a  medical  witness. 
The  deceased  was  found  about  two  miles  from  the  village,  in 
his  wagon,  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the  foreboard,  his  body 
resting  upon  a  bag  of  grain,  and  his  head  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon.  He  was  totally  insensible,  and  his  breathing 
stertorous  and  difficult.  He  was  taken  to  a  neighboring 
dwelliDg,  where  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  He  had  been 
drinking  very  freely  for  several  days  previous,  but  was  not  an 
habitual  drunkard.  He  had  left  a  grocery  store  a  short  time 
previous  to  being  found,  partially  intoxicated,  without  mittens 
or  any  other  "extra  over-clothes,"  though  the  weather  was 
somewhat  below  the  freezing  point. 

On  dissection,  six  hours  after  death,  dark  fluid  blood  poured 
forth  from  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or 
ten  ounces.  The  brain  exhibited  excessive  vascular  turges- 
cence;  in  the  corpora  striata,  a  small  amount  of  sanmiineous 
extravasation  was  detected,  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles  some 
serous  effusion.  Verdict,  "death  from  apoplexy  caused  by 
intemperance." 

The  effused  fluid  found  in  tlie  ventricles  yielded  strongly  the 
alcoholic  odor.  This  was  so  apparent,  that  it  was  readily  re-» 
cognised  by  every  member  of  the  jury. 

///.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour, 


Malpractice. — The  London  Lancet,  of  the  24th  of  August, 
contains  an  account  of  the  following  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  malpractice,  resulting  in  .the  death  of  its  subject: 

The  name  of  the  unfortunate  patient  was  Mary  Dent,  wife 
of  John  Dent,  of  Littleport,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  laborer;  she 
yas  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  good  health,  and  robust 
appearance;  she  had  borne  five  children,  and  had  miscarried 
once;  she  was  married  at  a  very  early  age,  and  became  a 
mother  when  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old. 

On  the  22d  day  of  May  last,  Mary  Dent  complained  of 
feeling  very  unwell;  she  felt  great  pain,  and  vomited  occa- 
sionally, and  being  apprehensive  of  miscarriage,  sent  off', 
about  i  1  o'clock  at  night,  for  Mr.  John  Garland,  a  person  of 
mkldle  age,  who  has  practised  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur, 
at  Littleport,  ever  since  181G. 

It  appears  that  on  the  day  in  question  the  patient  had  occa- 

'  6  * 
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sion  to  lift  or  drag  a  sack  of  flour,  containing  fourteen  stone; 
it  also  appears  that,  according  to  her  own  account,  she  was 
at  this  time  about  three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  hav- 
ing menstruated  for  the  last  time  on  the  14th  of  February. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Garland  proceeded  to  examine  the 
patient,  by  passing  his  hand  and  arm  into  the  vagina,  intend- 
mg,  as  he  nimself  expressed  it,  to  "bring  the  child."  He 
shortly  afterwards  made  a  second  examination,  whereupon 
the  patient  entreated  of  him  to  desist,  "for  he  was  pulling  ner 
entrails  out;"  and  presently  Ann  Banyard,  the  nurse,  saw 
hanging  out  in  the  bed  "a  large  quantity  of  entrails,  as  many 
as  could  lie  on  a  large  plate."  (I  quote  her  own  words  as 
taken  down  by  the  coroner.) 

When  matters  had  arrived  at  this  crisis,  Mr.   Garland   ap- 

E eared  most  anxious  for  further  advice  and  assistance,  and  at 
is  urgent  request,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Ely,  who 
returned,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ely,  surgeon. 

Upon  turning  down  the  bed-clothes,  Mr.  Jones  discovered 
in  the  bed  a  something,  which  he  at  first  mistook  for  the  um- 
bilical cord,  but  a  more  careful  examination  convinced  him 
that  the  protruding  mjss  was  small  intestine,  depending  from 
the  vagina.  Upon  a  minute  inspection,  he  ascertained  that 
the  intestine  was  completely  detached  from  the  mesentery, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  that  it  was  extensively  la- 
cerated; the  distal  portion  being  torn  completely  across,  that 
is,  its  whole  diameter  being  completely  divided,  whilst  the 
proximal  portion  was  lacerated,  so  as  to  be  verv  nearly  divi- 
ded. Under  these  unfortunate  and  perplexing  circumstances, 
Mr.  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  save  the  intes- 
tine would  prove  useless,  he  therefore  passed  a  ligature  around 
the  intestine,  above  the  proximal  laceration,  and  close  to  the 
vagina,  and  cut  off  all  the  intestine  below  the  ligature;  the 
intestine,  so  cut  off,  measured  nineteen  feet  six  inches.  Mr. 
Jones  then  took  his  departure,  stating  his  belief  that  the  pa- 
tient could  not  survive  many  hours. 

All  this  occurred  between  4  and  7  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  May.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Garland,  the  foetus  was  found  in  the  bed;  it  ap- 
peared a  foetus  of  about  three  months.  About  twelve  hours 
after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  the  bowel  above  the  liga-. 
ture  became  very  much  distended,  and  ultimately  burst  Sub- 
sequently the  nurse,  Ann  Banyard,  removed  about  half  a  yard 
more  of  intestine,  without  any  medical  man  being  present; 
she  cut  it  off,  and  she  did  so  ''because  it  became  very  black 
and  was  very  offensive." 
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The  poor  woman  lingered  seventeen  days,  and  expired  sud- 
denly and  at  once,  whilst  attempting  to  raise  herself  up  in 
bed,  on  the  8th  day  of  June.  During  this  period  she  did  not 
suffer. so  acutely  as  might  have  been  imagined;  for  three  or 
four  days  the  stomach  rejected  every  thing,  but  latterly  it  be- 
came much  less  irritable ;  her  skin  was  cool,  her  pulse  rarely 
above  eighty,  her  countenance  natural,  and  she  complained  of 
no  pain,  neither  was  there  any  appearance  of  haemorrhage. 
She  took  a  little  simple  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  as  medicine, 
and  weak  gruel  or  chicken- broth  as  diet 

I  was  instructed  to  make  a  post  mortem  examination,  about 
forty-eight  hours  after  death.  The  following  is  the  record  of 
the  examination: 

A  very  marked  flatness  and  depression  was  observable  be- 
tween the  two  ilia;  over  the  whole  abdomen  the  bpdies  of  the 
vertebrae  could  be  more  distinctly  felt  than  naturally  they 
should  be;  the  external  parts  of  generation  and  the  perinaeum 
were  very  much  excoriated.  There  was  nothing  else  worthy 
of  note  about  the  trunk. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was  ascertained  to  be 
healthy,  as  also  the  stomach.  The  omentum  was  offensive, 
black,  gangrenous,  and  adherent  to  the  arch  of  the  colon  and 
to  the  small  intestines  gefierally;  this  adhesion  was  more 
marked  from  the  symphysis-pubis  to  the  right  than  to  the  left 
iliac  region. 

The  colon  appeared  shrunken  and  contracted,  and  was  so 
adherent  to  the  omentum  throughout  the  extent  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  transverse  portions,  that  the  omentum  and  colon 
might  be  turned  back  together;  the  whole  of  the  ascending 
portion  ot  the  colon  was  in  a  state  of  complete  gangrene; 
over  the  region  of  the  caecum  a  small  and  circumscribed  col- 
lection of  matter  was  found,  and  it  appeared  as  if,  in  this  situ- 
ation^ the  small  intestines  had  been  separated  from  the  large; 
the  descending  portion  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum  were  not 
in  so  diseased  a  condition. 

About  tico  yards  only  of  small  intestines  remained  in  the^ 
abdomen,  these,  towards  the  lower  portion,  were  very  gan- 
grenous, and  upon  tracing  them  downwards  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  very  adherent  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and 
that  in  this  situation  they  dipped  downwards  and  inwards  to 
the  right  of  the  uterus,  and  became  attached,  by  their  lower 
margin,  to  the  borders  of  an  opening  found  in  the  right  side 
of  the  vagina;  the  small  intestines  appeared  to  termmate  in 
the  vagina,  for  they  could  not  be  traced  onwards  to  the  large. 

The  mesentery  was  gangrenous,  and  had  been^  torn  in  two 
or  three  places. 
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In  the  vagina  was  found,  in  the  upper  part  and  on  the  right 
side,  a  laceration  sufficiently  large  to  admit  two  or  three  of 
my  fingers;  this  laceration  was  found  to  communicate  with, 
and  to  lead  into,  the  above-mentioned  depending  portion  of 
small  intestine,  so  that  the  fingers  could  readily  be  passed  from 
the  vagina  into  the  small  intestine;  the  vagina  on  the  left  side 
was  healthy  and  unruptured. 

The  uterus  was  normal  in  size  and  appearance,  and  what 
perhaps  is  rather  singular,  did  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  recent 
impregnation. 

The  bladder  was  healthy,  so  were  the  lungs,  and  so  was  the 
heart. 

The  jury  found  Mr.  Garland  guilty^  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  one  month's  imprisonment. 


On  the  Possibility  of  Supporting  Life  on  a  Vegetable  Diet, 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Lancet: 

Sir:  In  the  Times  newspaper,  of  the  4th  inst.,  you  are  re- 
ported to  have  said,  ""^that  you  had  found,  to  your  surprise, 
that  for  the  first  fortnight  of  an  untried  prisoner's  incarcera- 
tion he  was  subjected  to  the  lowest  possible  diet,  being  de- 
nied, in  fact,  all  animal  food  for  the  first  fourteen  days  of  his 
confinement;''  you  obviously  would  represent  this  restriction 
from   animal  food  as  a  mo&t  inhuman  and  injurious  treatment 

I  apprehend  it  to  be  impossible  for  you  not  to  know  that 
the  experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  that  the  healthy  man 
can  be  perfectly  nourished  without  using  a  particle  of  animal 
food.  I  will  fearlessly  assert,  from  long  experience,  that 
vegetable  food  is  much  more  salubrious  than  mixed  diet  in 
common  use,  in  which,  however,  animal  matter  commonly 
enters  in  the  smallest  proportion.  Numerous  instances  may 
be  cited  of  persons  who  have  lived  for  years  in  very  good 
health  without  animal  food;  but  I  will  here  content  myself 
with  very  shortly  informing  you  of  my  personal  experience 
in  this  matter. 

In  the  year  1804  (in  January)  I  resolved  to  confine  myself 
to  a  strict  vegetable  diet;  I  was  induced  to  this  by  severe 
bodily  suffering.  In  this  course  I  have  persevered,  without 
deviation,  to  the  present  time,  now  more  than  thirty-eight 
years,  and  by  its  means  have  now  advanced  in  my  eightieth 
year.  The  diet  has  been  aided  by  other  measures,  which  I 
need  not  enter  into.  I  have  brought  up  a  large  family  on  the 
same  plan  with  perfect  success.  My  eldest  son,  who  was  in 
childhood  very  delicate,  with  an  obvious  consumptive  tea- 
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dency,  has  used  the  same  regimen  for  an  equal  length  of  time, 
and  is  in  perfect  health;  and  I  could  cite  numerous  instances 
of  its  beneficial  effects  in  various  individuals. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  starvation,  and  opposed,  certainly,  to 
a  mere  bread-and-water  diet.  Indeed,  I  cannot  approve  of 
any  fixed  dietary,  it  being  abhorrent  to  nature,  which  delights 
in  variety;  the  vegetable  kingdom  affords  variety  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  healthy  appetite. 

I  have  addressed  to  you  these  facts,  as  in  the  station  you 
hold  as  a  member  of  Parliament  what  falls  from  you  on  medi- 
cal subjects  may  have  considerable  influence  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  talents  of  no  mean 
order  employed  to  fortify  vulgar  prejudices,  or  to  disseminate 
erroneous  opinions.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  LAMBE,  M.D. 

Bromptly,  June  6,  1844. 


Hygienic  Condition  of  Towns, — Over^Labor  and  Late  Hours 
of  Business. — It  has  long  been  a  fact  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession that  towns  are  peculiarly  inimical  to  the  prolongation 
of  life;  that  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  inhabit- 
ants reach  ripe  old  age  than  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
agricultural  districts.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, this  generally-acknowledged  truth  had  not  become  an 
undeniable  fact,  susceptible  of  being  palpably  demonstrated 
by  figures.  Thanks  to  the  elaborate  statistical  investigation 
which  are  being  carried  on  in  every  part  of  England,  we  are 
now  able  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  precision,  not  only 
the  comparative  salubrity  of* town  and  country^  but  also  the 
different  salubrity  of  towns  compared  with  each  other.  Thus, 
in  the  last  report  of  the  registrar-general  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  in  England,  we  find  a  comparative  tabular  view  of 
the  mortality  at  different  ages  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  in 
the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  London.  Taking,  at  the  moment 
of  birth,  a  generation  of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  appears 
that  in  Surrey  fifty  thousand  (half)  would  reach  the  age  of 
fifty;  twenty  thousand  the  age  of  seventv-five;  and  ten  thou- 
sand the  age  of  eighty.  In  London,  forty  thousand  would 
reach  the  age  of  fifty;  ten  thousand  the  age  of  seventy-five; 
and  five  thousand  the  age  of  eighty.  In  Liverpool,  twenty- 
five  thousand,  only,  would  reach  the  age  of  fifty;  five  thou- 
sand, only,  the  age  of  seventy-five;  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  the  age  of  eighty. 
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The  immense  disparity  in  the  duration  of  life  in  these  dif- 
ferent localities  is  no  subject  of  surprise  to  the  well  informed 
medical  hygienist  In  it  he  sees  the  operation  of  known 
causes,  which  the  ignorance  of  mankind  has  accumulated^  and 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  point  out.  Among  those  causes,  there 
is  one  which,  no  doubt,  exercises  the  most  pernicious  influence 
over  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  denizens  of  towns,  and 
which  has,  of  late,  excited  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a 
great  extent,  viz.,  over-labor,  and  lengthened  in-door  confine- 
ment. 

For  many  years  the  sympathies  of  the  public  generally  have 
been  justly  given  to  the  unfortunate  females  and  children 
whose  bodily  strength  is  tasked  to  such  an  inhuman  extent  in 
the  factories  of  our  large  commercial  districts,  and  we  are 
now  pleased  to  find  that  philanthropists  are  becoming  alive  to 
the  important  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  factory  laborers 
whose  health  and  strength  requires  protection.  There  are 
many  other  classes  of  society  to  whom  it  is  equally  necessary. 
Indeed,  this  feeling  is  so  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  important  changes  in  the  social  organization  of 
labor,  whenever  large  masses  of  people  are  congregated. 
True  it  is  that  Lord  Ashley's  amendment  with  respect  to  fac- 
tory labor,  which  may  be  said  to  have  embodied  this  feeling, 
in  our  legislature,  has  been  definitely  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelping  majority;  in  that  rejection,  however,  we  do  not  see 
the  overthrow  of  a  principle,  but  merely  the  irresistible  sway 
of  economical  and  political  considerations.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  first  charitable  impulse,  the  House  of  Commons 
decided  that  protection  should  be  given  to  the  young,  and 
thus  spontaneously  acknowledged  the  sacred  rights  of  hu- 
manity; but  the  sacrifice  was  too  great,  too  momentous,  to  be 
permanent.  ^Although  ourselves  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  protecting  children  and  women  in  their  struggle 
with  machinery  and  commercial  rivalry,  and  inclined  to  oe- 
lieve  that  the  pecuniary  loss  to  themselves  and  their  employ- 
ers has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  we  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  change  being  attended,  as  most  changes  are,  with  im- 
mediate painful  consequences  to  all  parties. 

We  have,  however,  greater  confidence  than  our  opponents, 
most  of  whom  we  believe  to  be  conscientious  in  the  defence 
of  their  opinions,  in  the  elasticity  of  the  laws  regulating  labor. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  an  hour  or  two 
additional  taken  from  the  daily  work  of  the  children  and  wo- 
men of  our  factory  districts  would  entail  destruction  on  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.     Moreover,  it  must  be  evi- 
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dent  to  any  one  that  if,  as  the  manufacturers  assert^  their 
profits  depend  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  hours  of  child  la- 
bor, their  position  would  be  the  same  were  they  to  reduce 
wages  a  sixth  and  take  on  the  additional  hands.  Now,  mis- 
erably small  as  are  the  wages  at  present,  inadequate,  as  the  re- 
muneration undoubtedly  is,  for  tne  labor  performed,  yet  we 
had  rather  see  the  pay  still  further  reduced  than  allow  women 
and  children  to  be  worked  from  6  o^clock  in  the  morning  until 
8  in  the  evening,  including  meals.  As' physiologists  and  prac- 
titioners, we  cannot  be  blmd  to  the  fact  that  such  labor  is 
calculated  to  sap  the  very  sources  of  life,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  cachectic  diseases  which,  in  reality,  do  carry 
off  the  successive  generations  of  factory  laborers,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  statistics  we  have  alluded  to.  There  is,  also, 
another  important  feature  in  the  case,  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  which  is,  that  the  operation  of  machinejy  has  dis- 
placed the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  the  father 
of  the  family  who  ought  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  not  the  wife  and  children  who  ought  to  provide  for  the 
bther,  as  is  now  the  case.  When  the  working  of  society 
produces  such  anomalies  as  these,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  interfere,  and  to  save,  even  at  the  expense  of  enor- 
mous sacrifices  to  the  country  at  large,  women  and  children 
from  being  ground  to  the  earth  by  over-labor,  to  prevent  the 
population  of  manufacturing  towns  from  being  poisoned  at  its 
very  source.  Such  interference  is  merely  giving  to  the  weak 
and  the  young  the  protection  which  humanity  renders  it  im- 
perative on  the  legislators  of  every  countrj'  to  afford;  it  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  interfering  with  the  laws  of  labor. 
The  government  of  a  nation  has,  however,  in  our  opinion,  a 
right  to  interfere,  even  with  the  labor  of  adult  men,  on  hygi- 
enic national  grounds. 

The  ten-hours'  factory  bill  will,  no  doubt,  be  again  brought 
in  the  House,  perhaps  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed  it 
will  be  the  law  ot  the  land.  Before,  however,  we  dismiss  the 
subject  for  the  present,  we  must  remind  our  medical  brethren 
that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  guardians  of  the  public 
health — that  on  all  general  sanatory  questions  their  opinion 
has  great  weight — that  it  is,  consequently,  their  duty  to  pre- 
pare for  future  debates  by  collecting  as  much  evidence  as  tney 
can  possibly  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject.*  In  the  meetings 
wfaien  have  taken  place  in  ^e  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
north  of  England  in  favor  of  the  ten-hour  clause,  we  have 
observed  among  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
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proceedings  many  medical  practitioners  of  weight  and  stand* 
ing,  whose  statements  have  every  where  been  received  with 
respect  and  attention.  Their  example  must  not  be  lost  to  the 
profession,  which  we  know  will  continue  to  show  itself,  as  in 
all  other  great  social  questions,  the  true  friend  of  the  suffering 
and  afflicted. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  others  among  the  denizens  of 
towns  scarcely  less  afflicted  than  the  factory  artisans,  and 
whose  sufferings  are  beginning  to  attract  public  attention. 
Few  of  these  are  more  deserving  of  commiseration  than  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  employed  in  the  shops  of  the 
metropolis,  and  of  large  towns  generallv.  Obliged  to  rise  early 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  business  of  the  day,  they  remain 
on  their  feet  until  late  in  the  evening,  without  a  respite. 
Their  meals,  even,  are  hurriedly  despatched  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the 
claims  of  business.  An  important  section  of  the  metropolitan 
tradespeople — the  drapers — have,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  taken 
up  the  subject  with  great  spirit.  Last  year  they  offered  a 
prize  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  "the  evils  of  the 
present  protracted  hours  of  trade  generally."  This  prize  has 
Deen  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  himself  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers, for  a  very  able  and  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject 
The  essay  of  Mr.  Davies  reflects  great  credit  on  his  instruc- 
tion and  abilities,  and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  pernicious 
effects,  both  as  to  health,  morals,  and  mental  cultivation,  of 
the  discipline  to  which  he  and  his  associates  have  to  submit  in 
linen-drapers'  shops.  The  day  is  consumed  in  the  incessant 
repetition  of  services  which,  though  slight,  becomes  trying  to 
the  strength,  from  their  continuance.  The  assistant  is  not 
allowed  to  sit  down,  because  it  would  be  unbusiness-like,  and 
when  at  last,  at  9  or  10  o'clock,  the  shop  closes  to  the  public, 
he  has  still  one,  two,  or  three  hours'  worlk  to  perform,  in  order 
to  fold  and  replace  die  various  articles  that  have  been  disar- 
ranged  during  the  day. 

The  result  of  this  close  confinement  during  the  day  and 
evening  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  and  of  incessant  labor,  con- 
tinued during  a  period  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  is  very 
destructive  to  health,  as  might  be  anticipated.  Many  youths 
are  obliged  to  return  to  their  friends  within  a  few  months  of 
their  arrival  at  the  establishments.  Many  others  lose  their 
previously  robust  health,  and  either  die  consumptive,  or  be- 
come confirmed  invalids.  But  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Davies  for  ample  details  on  this  interesting 
subject 
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The  eYib  are  not  confined  to  the  linen-drapers.  They  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  all  tradespeople  who  open  early  and 
flhut  late^  passing  their  lives  in  their  shops  or  their  back  par- 
lors. All  medical  gentlemen  practising  in  large  towns  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  resident  tradespeople,  and 
their  assistants,  are  among  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the 
population,  and  that  this  unhealthiness  is  in  a  great  measure 
attributable  to  the  confinement  which  their  occupations  entail 
upon  them.  The  evil  is  great,  no  doubt,  but  the  question 
which  naturally  presents  itself  to  us  is — can  it  be  remedied? 
We  think  that  it  certainly  may  be,  and  that  without  entailing 
upon  the  community  any  of  the  loss  which,  it  is  believed,  by 
so  many,  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  ten  hours'  factory 
clause.  Indeed,  the  good  sense  of  the  sufferers  themselves 
has  pointed  out  the  mode  of  relief.  In  London,  and  in  sev- 
eral of  our  large  provincial  towns,  associations  have  been 
formed  for  promoting  the  early  closing  of  shops.  These  asso- 
ciations have  every  where  received  the  support  of  philanthro- 
Eists  of  wealth  and  station;  and  we  may  mention,  that  in 
liverpool  it  is  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  and  patronised  by 
most  of  the  influential  residents. 

By  such  means  a  certain  amount  of  good  may  be  effected. 
Hie  "wealthier  tradespeople  who  are  alive  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  present  system  on  themselves  and  their  subor- 
dinates will,  no  doubt,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  sanction 
of  the  affluent  and  influential  to  close  their  establishments  at 
an  early  hour.  But  there  will  always  be  many  needy  or  ava- 
ricious persons  who  will  keep  their  shops  open,  were  it  only 
to  profit  by  the  closure  of  those  of  their  neighboi's,  and  tiius 
will  the  end  in  view  be  partly  defeated. 

Such  being  the  case,  why  should  not  the  legislature  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  render  it  imperative  on  the  part  of  all 
retailers  to  close  their  shops  at  a  certain  hour,  say  6  or  7, 
P.  M.?  By  the  same  rule  that  all  the  wholesale  commerce  of 
the  country  is  carried  on  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  might 
also  the  retail.  The  banks,  boards,  and  offices  ot  all  descrip- 
tion, close  at  an  early  hour,  why  should  not  retail  establish- 
ments? Any  inconvenience  which  might  be  felt  would  only 
be  temporary.  The  habits  of  the  community,  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  of  the  rich,  would  soon  bend  to  the  new  hours  of 
trade.  In  working  out  such  an  idea  for  practical  purposes, 
many  points  would  necessarily  have  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. It  might,  for  instance,  be  found  necessary  to  except 
for  certain  periods,  or  on  certain  days,  shops  kept  for  the  sale 
of  provisions,  &c.    We  merelv  suggest  the  principle  as  one 
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which  it  would  be  easy  to  apply,  and  the  application  of  which 
would  materially  improve  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
a  very  large  and  important  class  of  the  community.  Such 
interference  with  labor  as  this,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  we  wish  to  make  our  improved  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  health  and  disease  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  mankind. — Lancet, 


Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  on  Constipation. — We  now  pass  on 
to  the  consideration  of  that  form  of  constipation  which  cor- 
responds with  indigestion.  This  affection  is  principally  seated 
in  the  colon,  and  may  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  diarrhcea;  it 
m^^  consist  in  defective  secretion  of  the  canal,  or  defective 
muscular  action,  or  both  combined;  and  each  of  these,  defec- 
tive secretion  and  defective  muscular  action,  may  depend  oh 
different  pathological  causes.  Generally  speaking,  defective 
secretion  and  defective  muscular  action  go  together,  just  as 
excessive  secretion  and  excessive  muscular  action  of  the  canal 
constitute  diarrhoea.  They  produce  torpor  of  the  bowels,  and 
extreme  irregularity  in  their  action. 

Now,  among  the  causes  to  which  we  may  trace  this  imper- 
fect action,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  the  character  of  the 
food  to  be  the  main  source  of  costiveness.  For  example,  food 
of  a  certain  nature  will  produce  fseculent  matter,  but  does 
not,  by  its  presence,  excite  the  biliary  secretion,  or  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  bowels.  This  is  the  character  of  all  fari- 
naceous food  generally;  more  particularly  of  those  kinds 
which  abound  in  starch,  as  arrow-root,  gluten,  and  rice.  Rice 
and  arrow-root  we  find  are  constipating,  not  from  any.  astrin- 
gent property  they  possess,  but  merely  negatively  so,  from 
the  want  of  any  stimulating  property.  Faeculent  matter^ 
formed  in  large  quantity,  tends  to  lessen,  rather  than  increase 
the  peristaltic  action;  and  the  bowels  are  liable  to  become 
costive  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  offered  to  the  passage 
of  the  food.  Further,  the  food  may  be  astringent,  by  having 
the  effect  of  arresting  the  secretions  of  the  canal,  or  else  hy 
its  acrid  and  irritating  quality,  causing  spasmodic  contractions, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  colic.  Some  liquids,  such  as  vine- 
gar in  any  considerable  quantity,  very  often  produce  costive- 
ness of  the  bowels,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly  irritate 
the  passages. 

Secondly,  we  may  trace  constipation  to  torpor  or  imperfect 
action  of  the  intestinal  muscles;  and,  perhaps,  not  only  of  the 
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musclea,  but  also  of  the  secretory  power  of  the  intestines;  for 
the  intestinal  canal  is  not  only  a  moving  organ,  but  also  a  se* 
cretory  organ.  This  is  illustrated  after  the  operation  of  a 
strong  purgative;  the  bowels  generally  become  torpid,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  intestines  become  exhausted,  and  the  secre- 
tions otherwise  have  been  excited  too  freely,  they  seem  to 
secrete  less  freely  afterwards.  But,  sometimes,  it  is  a  sign  of 
general  weakness  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  system;  and,  according,  in  anaemia, 
you  find  torpor  of  the  bowels  taking  place.  The  same  thing 
is  observed  in  any  state  of  great  weakness,  after  fevers  and 
iUnesses,  and  after  extreme  fatigue  of  the  body.  Paralysis, 
and  particularly  paraplegia,  are  causes  of  this.  Some  other 
causes  act  in  a  similar  way.  Enervating  heat,  exhausting  the 
body,  greatly  reduces  the  powers  of  the  intestines.  Contin- 
ued cold  has  a  similar  effect.  Moderate  cold,  however,  in- 
creases the  tonic  action  of  the  intestines  to  a  high  degree.  In 
other  conditions — the  state  of  atonic  plethora,  lor  example — 
a  costive  state  of  the  bowels  is  frequently  present.  The  ex- 
cretions are  often  defective  from  irritability  of  the  muscles  of 
the  intestines. 

Thirdly,  this  morbid  condition  may  arise  more  directly  from 
deficient  secretion,  rather  than  defective  peristaltic  action, 
which  latter  may  go  on,  even  if  the  secretion  be  imperfect;  a 
scanty  evacuation  is  the  result.  This  is  to  be  met  with  in 
connection  with  defective  secretion  of  the  liver,  more  particu- 
larly; arising  from  different  diseases  of  that  organ  inter- 
rupting its  secretion,  or  from  obstruction  of  the  ducts  passing 
out  of  it.  Diseased  states,  likewise,  of  the  intestine,  such  as 
congestion  of  its  coats,  connected  with  derangement  of  the 
liver,  are  often  attended  with  this  sort  of  defective  secretion. 
Inflammation  may  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  interfer- 
ing wth  the  powers  of  secretion  of  the  liver  and  the  intes- 
tines. Enteritis  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  secretion 
appears  to  be  greatly  interrupted.  There  is,  here,  not  merely 
spasmodic  contraction,  but  the  secretion  is  interfered  with. 
»So,  with  regard  to  gastritis,  where  there  is  much  irritation,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  is  defec- 
tive in  excitability  and  in  secretion.  Defective  secretion  and 
imperfect  contractility  are  frequently  combined  together. 

Now,  from  this  you  may  understand  that  constipation  may 
be  either  symptomatic  of  various  diseases,  or  it  may  be  idio- 
pathic— itself  the  chief  cause  of  disease.  The  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  symptomatic  constipation  is  one  great  rea- 
son ^why  purgatives  are  so  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
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diseases  of  almost  every  kind;  for,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  symptomatic  costiveness,  and  a  tendency  to  great 
constipation  of  the  bowels.    It  thus  becomes  an  indication  to 
use  purgatives;  not  merely  to  remove  this  state,  but,  likewise^ 
because  the  accumulatioli  of  the  fasces  becomes  a  source  of 
still  further  mischief,  aggravating  greatly  the  organic  disease, 
and  adding  to  the  local  •  and  general   symptoms.    In  febrile 
diseases,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  reaction,  and   it  often  happens 
that  the  evacuation  of  the  loaded  bowels  very  much  mitigates 
this  eflect    Idiopathic  constipation,  where  it  exists  without 
any  other  permanent  disorder,  is  not  uncommon,  and*  in   a 
great  number  of  cases,  it,  perhaps,  consists  in  an  insufficient 
action  of  the  lower  intestines,  or  of  the   colon.    Sometimes, 
in  costiveness,  there  is  distention  of  the  bowels,  especially  of 
the  colon,  by  flatus,  causing  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  tightness 
in  the  abdomen.     There  is  often,  too,  considerable  tympanitic 
distention,  where  wind  is  secreted  in  large  quantities.     Ac- 
cordingly,  the  sounds  arising  from  the  motion  of  wind  in  the 
intestines  are   commonly  heard  in   persons  of  a  constipated 
habit.     There  are  shifting  or  aching  pains  felt  in  various  parts 
of  the   abdomen,  usually,  perhaps,  in  the  right  iliac,  or  hypo- 
chondriac region,  about  the  right  and  sometimes  the  left  hip, 
and  in  the  loins;  also,  uneasy  feelings,   such  as  restlessness, 
and  inability  to  be  quiet,  without  being  able  to  explain  exactly 
why.     In  children,  symptoms  of  chorea  sometimes  arise  from 
a  costive  state  of  the  bowels;  and,  in  adults,  there  are  cramps 
of  the  legs,  which  are  very  common  signs  connected  with  im- 
perfect action  of  the  bowels.     Other  symptoms  arise   in   the 
general   system;  headache  is  a  very  common  sign,  and  there 
IS,  in  general,  languor  and  depression  of  spirits.    These  difier- 
ent  symptoms   arise  partly  from  the  direct  irritation  of  the 
accumulated  faeces  on  the  nerves,  and  partly  from  the  noxious 
influence  of  the  retained  and  absorbed  excrement,  for  matters 
long  retained  in   the  alimentary  canal,  are  partly  absorbed 
agam  into  the  system.     The  faeces  are  in  a  compact  and  dry 
state,  if  the  bowels  are  not  regularly  evacuated,  which  shows 
that  the  moister  pai'ts  are  absorbed  away;  and  those  persons 
who  have  habitual  costiveness  of  the  bowels,  generally  have 
unpleasant  smells  about  them,  and  the  countenance  is  more 
sallow  than  usual;  the  tongue  is  usually  more  or  less  loaded, 
and  the  breath  is  very  foetid;  the  fasces,  too,  are  darker  than 
usual,  and  they  present  a  moulded  form  from  the  cells  of  the 
colon,  or  the  diflerent  portions  of  the  intestines  in  which  they 
have  been  retained.    The  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  abdo- 
men may  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  swelliog,  and  vari- 
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ous  other  symptoms;  for  example,  by  their  pressure,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens,  on  the  gall-ducts,  they  may  produce 
jaundice;  or,  on  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  a  disturbance  of 
the  function  of  digestion,  or  dyspepsia;  and,  frequently, 
hsBmorrhoidal  swellings,  or  piles,  are  caused  by  their  pres- 
ence. In  extreme  cases,  numbness  and  swelling  of  the  legs, 
and  even  paralysis,  have  been  induced  by  their  pressure  on 
the  nerves  of  the  pelvis.  Sometimes  the  abdomen  is  enor- 
mously distended;  and  I  have  seen  such  patients,  who  have 
had  the  appearance  of  advanced  degrees  of  dropsy,  and  who 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  laboring  under  organic  disease, 
and  tumors  of  various  kinds.  I  remember  the  case  oi  a  pa- 
tient who,  when  brought  into  the  hospital,  was  supposed  to  be 
aflfected  with  organic  disease  of  the  abdomen,  and  had  been 
treated  for  such  for  some  time,  in  whom  the  abdomen  had 
been  distended  for  iix  or  eight  weeks,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
insomuch  that  the  cartilages  of  the  low.er  ribs  were  turned 
out,  and  yet  all  this  tumor  vanished,  after  a  purgation  of  some 
days,  and  was  produced  solely  by  a  vast  accumulation  of 
fseculent  matter.  Neglected  constipation  will  lead  to  local 
irritation,  and,  as  a  result,  you  may  have  diarrhoea  set  up, 
from  the  irritation  of  the  parts,  and  increased  secretion  re- 
sults. Dysentery  even  may  ensue,  and  inflammation  of  the 
colon,  attended  with  pains  of  various  kinds;  neuralgia  and 
severe  griping  pains  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  with  colic, 
and  a  spasmodic  contraction,  ending  in  deep-seated  enteritis, 
and  cholera.  These  are  the  local  effects.  Organic  changes, 
too,  may  arise;  and,  in  addition,  a  cachectic  state  of  the 
whole  system,  a  low  febrile  state,  from  the  had  influence  of 
the  accumulated  faeces  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  predisposing  causes  you  may  deduce  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  as  to  the  pathological  characters  of  constipation. 
Sedentary  habits,  especially  when  combined  with  various 
enervating  influences,  greatly  promote  constipation.  This 
occurs  very  often  among  females  who  are  much  confined 
within  doors,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  but  little  exer- 
cise. It  is  sometimes  excited  by  attacks  of  hysteria,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  by  bad  or  defective  diet.  Particular  kinds  of 
waters,  those  aboundmg  in  iron  and  calcareous  matters  greatly 
aid  in  producing  constipation.  All  the  different  causes  that 
produce  jgeneral  weakness  may  cause  costiveness.  Excessive 
action  Oi  purgatives,  and  neglect  of  the  bowels,  will  often 
produce  it  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes, 
which  it  is  important  to.  remember,  is  inattention  to  the  calls 
of  nature,   or  want  of  regularity  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
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bowels.  It  is  a  process  that  ought  always  to  be  considered 
as  conducive  to  health,  and  should  be  set  apart  to  be  done  at 
a  regular  time  in  the  day,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  eating  of 
any  given  meal. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  treatment     The  first  indication  of 
the  common  form  of  constipation,  where  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  faeces,  is  to  unload  the  bowels;  j^nd  to  fulfil  this,  pur- 
gatives and  injections  are  the  chief  means.      The  best  purga- 
tives for  this  purpose  are  the  mixed  pur^tives,   those  which 
exercise  an  action  on  the  whole  canal;  lor,  although  costive- 
ness  often  proceeds  from  the  defect  of  one  part  of  the  canal^ 
the   torpor  ultimately  extends  to  the  whole;  and  it  is  not;  a 
safe  practice  to  administer  too  strong  a  purgative  of  one  kind, 
to  act  on  one  part  of  the  canal  only..    The  effect  of  giving  a 
large  dose  of  aloes,  or  a  large  dose  of  colocynth   alone,  is  to 
irritate  one  part  of  the  canal,   and   leave  the  liver  unafl'ected, 
and   thus,   perhaps,,  convert  constipation  into  inflammation. 
For  this  reason  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  combine  the  dif- 
ferent purgatives  together;  and  if  there  is  already  much  pain 
and  irritation  produced  by  the  constipation,  we  should  com- 
bine with  purgatives  those  medicines  which  deaden  the  sensi- 
bility,  and  prevent  spasm.     For  this  reason,  the  combination 
of  calomel,  colocynth,  rhubarb,  and  henbane,  answers  well. 
If  these  are   not  sufficient,  great  advantage  will  result  from 
the  addition  of  occasional  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  else  of  salts 
and   senna,   in  the  form  of  a  black  draught.     I  cdnnot  dwell 
too  strongly  on  the  virtues  of  castor  oil  in  cases  of  prolonged 
constipation.     If  given  in  large  doses,   it  does  not  irritate  as 
other  medicines;  yet  it  acts  more  thoroughly;  it  penetrates, 
and,  in  some  degrees,  has  the  mechanical  power  of  insinuating 
itself  into  the  crevices  and  curvatures  of  the  intestines,   and 
thus  dislodging  the  accumulated  masses,  where  calomel  and 
other  medicines  had  failed  to  act.     Mercury,   though   it  acts 
more  especially  on  the  liver,  and  stimulates  the  secretion  of 
bile,  is  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  griping  pain,   and  is 
not,  by  itself,  so  effective   in   unloading  the  bowels.     Where 
the  accumulation  is  very  considerable,  it  is  desirable  to  facili- 
tate the  action  of  the  bowels  by  copious  injections  of  oil  or 
soap  and  water.     Remember  that  these  accumulations  of 
fbculent  matter  sometimes  consist  of  a  hard  and  compact 
mass — so  hard  that  purgatives,  which  merely  stimulate  the 
canal   to  contraction,  produce  very  little  eflfect  upon  it     In- 
jections of  castor  oil,  with  a  little  turpentine,  or  of  olive  and 
linseed  oil,  mixed  up  with  gruel,  are  useful;  of  this  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  pints  may  be  thrown  up.    The  use  of  turpen- 
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tine  is  indicated  where  there  is  a  tympanitic  distention  of  the 
abdomen.  Rue  and  asafoetida  injection&r  are  also  useful  in 
SQch  cases.  After  the  faeces  have  been  dissolved,  the  bowels 
pass  into  an  irritable  state,  and  there  is  often  a  considerable 
amount  of  pain.  It  frequently  happens  that,  after  the  great 
accumulation  has  been  removed,  the  tongue  is  more  furred, 
the  pulse  more  excited,  and  the  system  mdre  deranged.  In 
this  state  of  things,  mercurial  purgatives,  combined  with 
opium,  or  mercury  and  Dovers  powder,  followed  by  small 
doses  of  castor  oil,  or  else  rhubarb,  or  some  other  mild  aperi^ 
enl,  may  be  given,  for  several  days  afterwards,  with  great 
advantage.  If  the  opiuln  irritates,  instead  of  giving  Dover's 
pK)wder,  conium  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute;  moderate 
doses  of  conium  and  mild  aperients  may  be  given  until  the 
bowels  are  brought  into  regular  action.  Where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  low  inllanimatory  atibctions,  such  as  gastritic 
dyspepsia,  which  often  occurs  in  costive  habits,  the  aperient 
that  suits  best  will  be 'found  to  be  small  doses  of  castor  oil;  a 
teaspoonful,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  the  last  thing  at 
nighty  acts  admirably,  and  ensures  the  regular  evacuation  of 
the  bowels.  In  some  persons  olive  oil  acts  in  the  same  way. 
Castor  oil  is  extremely  valuable  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  where 
stronger  purgatives  do  mischief.  Sulphate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phur sometimes  answer  very  well. 

The  diet  of  persons  disposed  to  constipation  should  be  of  a 
plain  character,  not  too  much  abounding  in  farinaceous  food. 
Too  much  bread  should  be  avoided.  There  is  a  common  er- 
ror with  respect  to  bread,  and  many  persons  will  eat  it  all  day 
long;  hence,  it  becomes  a  great  cause  of  constipation.  It  is 
better  to  eat  it  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  small  quantities. 
A  thing  you  will  find  of  great  use — and  which  is  very  popular 
in  the  sister-kingdom — is  oatmeal  porridge.  It  has  none  of 
the  constipating  eflects  of  farinaceous  food  in  general.  Fruit 
is  very  often  taken  with  a  view  to  counteract  costiveness,  but 
I  believe  its  effect  has  been  overrated.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment  of  constipation  consists  in  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  fa?culent  matter;  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 
moting of  the  proper  and  natural  action  of  the  bowels  is  far 
better  than  any  description  of  diet  or  medicine  that  can  be 
given*  I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  practice  fallen  into 
of  late,  by  a  good  many  individuals,  namely:  that  of  confining 
themselves  to  the  use  of  injections  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  bowels.  I  think  this  practice  is  a  very  injurious  one;  for, 
nvhen  injections  are  frequently  administered,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  action  in  the  bowels,  they  generally  tend  to 
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bring  it  into  a  state  of  torpor.  They  mechanically  distend 
the  bowels,  and  thus  do  mischief.  General  tonic  measures,  to 
improve  the  health,  are  sometimes  necessary.  The  applica- 
tion of  electricity,  or  galvanism,  has  been  recommended  by 
some  to  promote  the  action  of  the  bowels;  it  may  be  useful 
so  far  as  excitement  of  the  peristaltic  action  is  concerned. 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.^  from  Lon.  Med.  Times. 


Mania  a  Potu, — The  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
mania  a  potu  (in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital)  is  striking,  in  the 
first  six  years  there  being  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  deaths, 
while  in  the  second  half  of  the  series  there  are  but  forty-nine. 
The  striking  disproportion  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  change  in  habits  induced  by  the  progression  of  temper- 
ance. The  admissious  now  are  by  no  means  as  frequent  as 
formerly,  and  very  rarely  advance  to  the  third  stage  of  this 
disease. 

On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  I  may  state  that  the  treat- 
ment in  the  men's  department,  until  the  year  1837,  had  been 
by  opiates,  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  to  those  admitted, 
had  been  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10.  He  then  tried  stimu- 
lation by  alcohol,  and  we  have  this  result: 

Acimitted.        Cured.        Diied. 

Intoxication,  61  61             0 

Delirium  Tremens,  1st  stage,  87  87             0 

"              "-          2d      "  73  73             0 

"              '^          3d      ^*  2  11 

'^The  fatal  case  died  a  few  hours  after  his  entrance,  and 
had  been  treated  hy^  opium  in  the  city."  But  that  this  stimu- 
lant is  not  required,  I  give  the  report  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Women's  Asylum  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  He  ^••used  not  a  drop  of  alcoholic  liquor."  His  course 
"has  been  entirely  eclectic,  in  many  cases  expectant,"  and  in 
its  support  we  have  the  following: 

Admitted.        Cured.        Died. 

Intoxication,  -44  44  0 

Delirium  Tremens,  1st  stage,  56  55  0 

"              "          2d      "  1,9  19  0 

"              "          3d      "  10  9  1 

"which  la&t  died  on   the  morning  after  admission,  and   h^ 
been  treated  elsewhere  for  nearly  a  week." 

Am.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.^  for  Octo  er. 
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Early  Puberty  in  Greece. — Mr.  Strong,  the  Bavarian  consul 
at  Athens,  in  a  recent  work,  (Greece  as  a  Kingdom,  8vo^ 
London,)  says:  "Nature  is  so  extremely  precocious  in  Greece, 
that  females  attain  the  age  of  puberty  at  10  or  11  years,  and 
men  at  15  or  16.  Young  lads  of  16  and  17  are  frequently 
met  ^^^i\h  in  the  villages  already  married  and  with  families.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  one  of  .the  first  Athenian  fami- 
lies, who,  though  only  25  years  of  age,  has  already  had  six* 
teen  children,  {eight  of  them  twins,)  of  whom  seven  are  still 
alive.  It  may  scarcely  appear  credible  in  England,  but  there 
is  now  at  Athens  a  venerable  grandmamma  in  the  person  of  a 
lady  not  yet  24  years  old.  She  was  married  when  1 1  years 
of  age,  and  had  a  daughter  in  the  course  of  a  year.  That 
daughter  married,  also,  when  scarcely  11,  and  has  just  be- 
come a  mother." — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Organ  of  Calculation. — Vermont  has  furnished  two  or 
three  boys,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  whose  sagaci> 
ty  for  arithmetical  pursuits  was  of  an  extraordinary  charaC' 
ler.  The  autobiography  of  the  far-famed  Zera  Golburn  is 
£uniliar  to  the  public.  After  having  positively  astonished  the 
mathematicians,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  with  the  rapidity, 
accuracy  and  mystery  with  which  he  conducted  the  most 
elaborate  arithmatical  calculations,  all  at  once,  e(jually  to  the 
surprise  of  himself  and  every  body  else,  he  actuiilly  lost  the 
faculty  of  doing  wonders  in  figures.  No  etlbrt  on  his  part 
was  successful  in  recovering?  a  power  that  made  his  name  ring 
over  the  world  as  an  eighth  wonder. 

Another  calculating  boy,  by  the  name  of  Safibrd,  now  only 
eight  years  of  age,  says  the  Vermont  Journal,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Vermont,  who  will  give  the  product  ol  finir  figures 
by  four,  performing  the  operation  mentally  nearly  as  quick  as 
one  can  do  it  with  pen  and  paper.  He  has  also  multipled 
five  places  of  figures  by  five,  which  was  the  extent  of  Zera 
Colburn's  powers  in  his  best  days.  He  will  extract  the  square 
and  cube  roots  of  numbers  extending  to  nine  or  ten  places, 
performing  the  operation  quite  rapidly  in  his  head.  The  di- 
vision of  numbers  into  their  factors  is  a  favorite  amusement 
with  him.  Give  him  the  age  of  a  person,  and  he  will  give 
the  number  of  seconds  correctly. 

How  can  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenologist  be  called  in 
question,  with  such  sustaining  proofs  of  their  truth,  as  are 
presented  in  this  and  many  other  analogous  cases? 

Boston  Med  and  Surg.  Jour.. 
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Prestafs  Adhesive  Plaster. — The  following  composition  is 
said  never  to  crack,  and  not  to  inflame  ttie  skin: — Empl. 
diachyl.  gum,  400  grains;  purified  rosin,  50  grains;  tereb. 
venet.,  38  grains,  are  mixed  together  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
then  12  grains  of  gum  mastich  and  12  grains  of  gum  ammo- 
niac incorporated,  and  the  mass  spread  on  linen.  In  winter 
it  is  advisable  to  add  10  grains  more  turpentine,  and  12  grs. 
ol.  amygdal. — Joum.  fiir  Prakt.  Chan. 


On  the  Employment  of  Castor  Seeds. — Castor  oil,  says  M. 
Soubeiran,  is  less  purgative  than  the  seeds  which  furnish  it 
This  is  because  the  oil  which  flows  out  in  the  press  contains, 
comparatively,  less  resin  than  remains  in  the  residue.  M. 
Mialhe  relates  various  therapeutical  results  obtained  by  means 
of  an  emulsion,  prepared  with  fresh  seeds  of  castor,  which 
entirely  confirmed  this  opinion;  for,  with  ten  grammes  of 
seeds  deprived  of  their  shells,  there  was  an  emeto-cathartic 
effect,  which  continued  for  three  days,  neither  opiates,  cold 
gaseous  drinks,  nor  cataplasms  being  able  to  subdue  it.  An 
emulsion  prepared  with  six  grammes  produced  twenty-eight 
vomitings,  and  eighteen  alvine  evacuations.  Finally,  with  a 
third  emulsion,  containing  only  one  grain  of  castor  seeds,  the 
emeto-cathartic  effect  was  still  very  powerful.  From  these 
facts  M.  Mialhe  concludes:  1st.  That  the  oleoresinous  prin- 
ciple found  by  M.  Soubeiran  in  castor  seeds  exists  only  in 
very  small  proportion  in  the  oil  of  these  seeds,  whilst  the 
whole  of  it  was  found  in  their  emulsion.  2d.  That  French 
castor  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  acrid  emeto-cathartic 
principle  belonging  to  a  great  number  of  the  plants  of  the 
EuphorbiacecB.  3d.  That  the  emulsion  of  castor  seeds  pre- 
pared with  only  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  centigrammes  of  these 
seeds,  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  agreeable  purgative  of 
all  those  at  present  in  use,  (if,  however,  the  vomitive  effect  of 
this  emulsion  completely  ceases  when  the  dose  of  seed  is 
suitably  diminished.)  Although  this  latter  peculiarity  has  not 
yet  been  proved  by  clinical  observation,  it  is  probable  that  it 
IS  the  case ;  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  active  principle  of 
castor  is  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  croton  oil . 
Now,  it  is  known  that  this  latter  oil,  which  is  a  simple  purga- 
tive in  the  dose  of  one  drop,  becomes  emeto-cathartic  when 
this  small  dose  is  exceeded. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.^ 
from  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique. 
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Chorion  Disease. — Dr.  JeafTreson  thus  sums  up  the  results 
of  the  operation  for  the  extirpation  of  ovarian  tumors  in  74 
cases: — In  37  cases  the  tumor  was  removed  and  the  patient 
recovered;  in  24  the  operation  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  patient;  of  these  24  fatal  cases,  the  tumor  was  removed 
in  14^  could  not  be  removed  on  account  of  adhesions  in  6/ 
and  Mras  found  to  be  other  than  ovarian  tumors  in  4  cases. 
Thus,  again,  in  74  cases,  in  which  the  operation  for  extirpa- 
tion of  ovarian  tumor  had  been  undertaken,  it  has  been  com- 
Eleted  in  51  instances,  in  14  of  which  it  has  been  followed 
y  death,  and  in  37  by  the  successful  removal  of  the  tumors, 
and  by  recovery  of  the  patients;  whilst,  out  of  the  74  cases 
selected,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  operator  in  23;  or,  in  other  words,  the  diagnosis  was 
not  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  foresee  the 
impracticability  of  carrying  out  his  intentions.  Of  these  23 
cases,  13  recovered  with  life,  to  remain  in  statu  quo;  10 
died.  The  cause  of  failure  was,  impossibility  of  removing 
the  tumor,  on  account  of  adhesions,  in  14  c^ses;  no  tumor 
was  found  in  3  cases;  and  the  tumor  proved  to  be  other  than 
ovarian  in  6  instances. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.^  from 
London  Medical  Times. 


Bronchocek. — Dr.  B.  R.  Morris  calls  attention  to  rheuma- 
tism as  an  occasional  cause  of  goitre,  and  relates  three  cases 
of  the  disease  which  he  attributes  to  that  cause.  In  one  of 
these  cases  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  use  of  half  a  drachm 
of  hydriodate  of  potass  in  an  ounce  of  soap  liniment^  rubbed 
into  the  tumor  every  night. 

L.  and  E.  Month.  Jour.  Med.  Sci. 


Beunian  of  a  divided  Nerve.— Tk.  Oke  relates,  m  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  24th,  1844,  the 
following  interesting  fact  in  a  physiological  point  of  view:* 

In  cutting  through  the  muscles  in  an  operation  for  necrosis 
of  the  humerus,  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  was  unavoidably 
divided,  which  occasioned  the  instantaneous  dropping  of  the 
hand.  This  appeared  at  first  to  be  an  unfortunate  result,  as 
it  was  feared  it  might  occasion  the  permanent  loss  of  the 
hand  and  deprive  the  patient  of  the  power  of  writing,  for  he 
could  use  his  pen  tolerably  well. 
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To  make  up  for  so  serious  a  deprivation  in  some  degree,  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  right  arm  would  admit  of  it,  he  was 
sent  to  a  schoolmaster  to  be  taught  to  write  with  his  left  hand, 
which,  in  about  four  months,  he  accomplished;  but  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  I  was  gratified  to  observe  a  returning  power  in 
the  right  hand.  The  power  gradually  increased;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  he  completely  regained  its  use,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  write  with  both  "hands. 

This  was  an  important  fact  in  physiology,  inasmuch  as  it 
showed  that  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  though  it  be  divided  and  its 
ends  kept  apart  for  a  considerable  time,  might  eventually 
unite  and  regain  its  normal  functions. 

American  Journal  Medical  Sciences. 


Medical  Charity  Fund  of  Loioer  Canada. — Reference  was 
recently  made,  in  the  Journal,  to  the  late  anniversary  of  the 
Medical  Charitable  Association  of  New  York.  A  similar  so- 
ciety has  been  organised  in  Lower  Canada,  to  meet  alteraate- 
ly  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  object  is  to  afford  relief  to 
distressed  physicians,  caused  by  inability  to  practice,  either 
through  age  or  infirmity;  and,  also,  to  relieve  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  physicians.  With  a  view  to  raising  a  fiind  to  draw 
upon  in  after  times,  the  society  proposes  not  to  begin  to  ex- 
tend relief  till  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  this  time. 
Each  member  is  to  pay,  yearly,  into  the  treasury,  £3,  which 
in  ten  years  will  amount  to  £4,558,  interest  included,  provi- 
ded 100  members  are  joined.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
there  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  relief 
£285,  the  interest  of  the  capital. 

This  is  a  spirited,  humane  movement,  honorable  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Canada.  It  is  strange  that  the  practitioners  of 
Massachusetts,  but  especially  those  of  Boston,  cannot  be 
roused  to  action  in  this  important  matter.  Surely  there  are 
enough  in  active  business,  who  might  easily  appropriate  a 
small  sum  annually,  for  a  fund  to  feed  and  clothe  the  unfor- 
tunate of  their  own  profession.  We  have  urged  the  matter 
so  often,  that  a  feeling  of  discouragement  comeis  over  us,  and 
especially  when  we  witness  the  exertions  of  others,  in  every 
direction,  in  such  a  noble  charity. 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 
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MEDICAL    IKSTTTUTE    OF   LOUISVILLE. 

* 

We  have  before  us,  just  issued  from  the  press,  the  Eighth  Annual 
Catalogue  of  this  Institution.  It  numbers  286,  or  24  more  than 
that  of  any  preceding  session.  'Till  the  making  up  of  this  class, 
that  of  Transylvania  University,  in  1825-'6,  19  years  ago,  was  the 
largest  ever  assembled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  it  was  the  Eighth  Session  of  that  school  which  brought 
a  more  numerous  class  than  it  ever  attracted  before  or  since.  We 
are  anwilling  to  believe,  that  the  classes  of  the  Institute  are  to  fol- 
low  the  same  law,  and  not  again  to  equal  that  of  this  year.  At  the 
time  referred  to,  Transylvania  had  six  professors,  of  whom  one-half 
are  now  in  the  Institute.  Their  tickets  were  $20  each,  making 
9120;  but  the  professois  received  for  them  the  paper  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's  Bank,  which  had  depreciated  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar; 
so  that  attendance  on  all  the  lectures  cost,  in  fact,  but  $60.  It 
was,  at  the  time  supposed,  that  this  was  one  cause  of  the  numerous 
clav  of  that  session.  That  nothing  of  the  kind  has  operated  to  aid 
the  Institute  the  present  session,  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
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seven  professors,  whose  tickets  amount  to  $105;  and  no  depreciated 
bank  paper  is  received,  except  that  of  Alabama,  which  is  at  a  dis- 
count of  5  per  cent,  qnly.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  intrinsic 
advantages — real  or  supposed — of  the  Institute,  that  have  secured  its 
present  encouraging  class.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  greatly  increased  in  19 
years.  This  is  true,  but  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  number  of 
schools  has  increased  at  a  still  higher  ratio.  Before  proceeding  to 
enumerate  them,  we  will  compare  the  two  catalogues  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  see  the  relative  numbers  from  different  States. 
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1844-»6. 
Kentucky,   ::::::     87 


TRAIfSTLVANIA   UNIVERSITY, 

1826-'6. 
Kentucky,      :     :     :     :     :     101 


Tennessee,  ::::::  56iTennessee,      :     :     :     :     :  53 

Mississippi,       :     :     :     :     :  44 'Mississippi,     ::::•:  7 

Alabama,    ::::;:  31  Alabama,  ::::::  30 

Indiana,       ::::::  14;Indiana,     ::::::  5 

Missouri,      ::::::  13jMissouri,  ::::::  5 

Illinois,       ::::::  10  Illinois,     ::::::  4 


Ohio,  :::::::  9 
Arkansas,  ::::::  6 
Louisiana,    ::::::       5 


Ohio,    :::::::         8 
Arkansas,       :     :     :     :     :  1 

Louisiana,       :     :     :     :     :  3 


North  Carolina,    :     :     :     :       4  North  Carolina,  :     :     :     :       13 
Georgia,       ::::::       4  Georgia,     ::::::         7 


Virginia,      ::::::  1 

Iowa,      :::::::  1 

Texas,    :::::::  1 

South  Carolina,     :     :     :     :  0 


Virginia,    ::::::  25 

Iowa,    :::::::  0 

Texas,       ::::::  0 

South  Carolina,  :     :     :     :  18 


New  York.      :     :     :  :       0|New  York,     :     :     :     :     :         1 

Maryland,  ::::::       0  Maryland,      :     :     :     :     :  1 


Total,    ::::::     286 


Total,    ::::::     282 


By  an  examination  of  these  columns,  we  find,  that  ours  is  more 
of  a  Western  class  than  that  of  1825,  the  whole  except  9  being 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  while  of  the  class  of  1825,  65 
were  from  the  old  States.  We  also  find,  that  the  increase  has  l>een 
from  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois.  Arkan- 
sas,  and  Louisiana — most  of  all  from  the  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  14  fewer  from  Kentucky,  than  Transylvania  then  had; 
while  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Ohio,  give  about  the  same  num. 
ber  as  they  then  gave. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relative  number  of  schools  at  the  two  pe- 
riods.  We  do  not  recollect  precisely  when  the  schools  of  Charles- 
ton,  S.  C,  and  Charlottsville,  Va.,  were  established,  but  if  previous 
to  1825,  they  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  may  be  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  creations*  since  that  time.  To  these  we  may  add, 
the  second  Virginia  school  at  Richmond,  and  the  school  of  Georgia. 
To  the  establishment  of  these  four  Institutions,  we  may  in  part  as- 
cribe  our  small  number  of  pupils  from  Virginia,  the  Carolines,  and 
Georgia;  but  it  is  also  partly '  referrible  to  the  greater  distance  of 
Louisville  than  Lexington,  from  those  States.  What  number  Tran- 
S7lvania  has  this  year,  from  them,  we  have  not  heard.  When  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  West,  we  find,  as  already  stated,  277  of 
our  pupils  are  supplied  by  t(,  while  in  1825  it  supplied  but  217 — 
difference  60.  Now,  in  1825,  there  were  but  two  schools  in  the 
"West,  that  of  Lexington  and  that  of  Cincinnati;  but  at  present  there 
are,  in  addition,  one  in  New  Orleans,  two  in  St.  Louis,  two  in  Illi- 
Doisy  one  in  Indiana,  and  two  in  Ohio,  making,  with  the  Institute, 
eleven  in  all.  How  can  it  be,  that  the  Institute  has  from  the  West 
60  students  more  than  Transylvania  had  in  1825,  when  nine  new 
schools  have  been  established  since  that  time?  It  results  from  the 
increase  of  population;  which  in  the  West,  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  was  (exclosive  of  Michigan)  in  1820,  2,203,568,  and  in  1840, 
6,103,161,  giving  an  increase  of  277  per  cent.  Biit  during  the 
sajne  period,  the  number  of  schools  increased  550  per  cent.,  or  at  a 
ratio  about  twice  as  great.  The  friends  of  the  Institute  may,  then, 
without  boasting,  or  speaking  invidiously  of  its  sister  institutions, 
claim  that  it  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  profession  in  the 
West,  and  is  decidedly  prosperous. 

When  we  receive  the  catalogues  of  the  various  Western  schools 
we  shall  compare  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  with  the  population 
supplying  them.  D. 


BUTHEBFORD    COUHTT   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  physicians  of  Rutherford  county,  in  Tennessee,  have  united 
in  the  organization  of  a  society,  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  and  the  promotion  of  friendly  professional  intercourse,  and 
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are  holding  meetiiigs,  at  which  papers  on  the  medical  topography  of 
their  county  are  read,  and  all  medical  matters  interesting  to  the  mem- 
bers, are  brought  up  and  discussed.  Improvement  to  the  members^ 
and  benefit  to  the  community,  must  result  from  this  association.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  method  so  well  calculated  to  advance  all 
the  great  objects  in  which  the  profession  have  a  deep  concern,  aa  the 
formation  of  such  societies  wherever  a  number  of  physicians  can  be 
brought  together.  Mutual  instruction,  a  heightened  taste  for  study, 
and  harmony  of  professional  intercourse,  are  the  certain  fruits  of 
association  under  these  circumstances,  where  it  is  kept  up  and  cber. 
ished  in  the  proper  spirit.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  well  organ* 
ized,  well  conducted  Medical  Society  in  every  county  of  every  State, 
in  which  the  medical  profession  make  so  respectable  a  portion  of  the 
population  as  they  do  in  Rutherford.  We  wish  the  Medical  Society 
of  Rutherford,  and  every  member  thereof,  abundant  prosperity. 

Y. 


nrrRODucTOHT  lectures. 


A  number  of  Introductory  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  various  medical  schools  of  the  country,  during  the  last  autumn, 
have  been  laid  on  our  table.  The  first  we  received  was  from  Pro* 
fessor  Harrison,  of  Cincinnati.  His  subject  is  '*The  Formation  of 
Professional  Character"  and  is  discussed  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
man  conscientiously  devoted  to  the^  interests  of  his  profession  and 
of  society.  If  we  were  to  object  to  the  lecture  in  any  way,  it  would 
be  to  the  style,  which  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  verbose;  but  the  matter 
is  good,  and  the  spirit  excellent.    We  give  a  specimen: 

"Industry  is  the  primal  fountain  of  all  prosperity.  The  savage 
is  indolent,  and  he  is  poor.  Civilized  man  owes  his  comforts  and 
luxuries; — his  might  and  glory,  to  the  ceaseless  toil  of  his  intellect ' 
and  hands.  Educing  from  the  hidden  resources  of  nature  vast  ele- 
ments of  power,  the  genius  of  man  triumphs  over  the  wants  and 
weakness  of  his  condition,  and  renders  the  very  powers  which  threat- 
ed  his  existence  contributory  to  his  well-being. 

"Destitute  of  industry— of  a  well -sustained,  systematic  exertion 
of  our  mental  powers,  nothing  permanently  useful  can  be  attained  in 
our  profession.  Accident,  or  rash  experiment,  may  hit  on  some  vaL 
uable  discovery  but  of  what  avail  is  such  a  disclosure  on  the  part  of 
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oatore,  it  the  patient  labor  of  man  does  not  make  those  applications 
of  the  discovery  which  render  it  available?  The  truth  or  fact  dis. 
co?ered  by  accident  or  rash  experiment,  must  be  lifted  up  out  of  the 
iulation  in  which  it  stands  and  be  made  to  blend  with  other  truths 
or  facts,  and  thua  become  instinct  of  new  related  tendencies.  Pa- 
IJeot  toil  of  mind  alone  can  discern  these  tendencies,  and  by  giving 
a  wider  range  of  direction  to  the  original  discovery  indefinitely  ex- 
paod  the  sphere  of  its  agency. 

"From  the  hour  when  the  student  takes  a  medical  work  in  hand, 
throagh  all  the  stages  of  his  professional  studies  and  researches,  up 
to  ilia  brightest  achievements  of  remedial  skill,  and  along  the  whole 
progress  of  hia  career,  an  unremitting  irrepressible  exertion  of  his 
powers  is  required. 

"Patience,  as  an  habitual  state  of  mind,  must,  with  presiding  author! 
tf,  ever  accompany  the  physician.  When  a  student,  tnere  is  a  constant 
Deed  of  patience; — ^when  young,  in  the  active  duties  of  the  profes- 
aon,  patience  is  required — and  in  the  busy  employments  of  a  large 
practice,  patience  must  be  exercised.  Patience  of  preparation,  the 
fitodent  should  possess;  patience  of  probation  the  young  physician 
Host  have;  and  patience  of  temper,  amidst  the  privations  of  repose 
8nd  social  enjoyments,  and  in  the  exhaustion  of  his  mental  and  bod- 
ily strength,  must  be  the  ever-present  support  of  the  older  practi- 
tioner." 

Professor  Draper,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  has  produced 
a  lecture,  *'0n  the  Relations  of  Atmospheric  Air  to  AuitmlLs  and 
Phntt"  of  very  great  beauty.  In  parts  it  is  highly  elaborate,  and  it 
sboands  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  science,  as  the  following  paragraph 
teAifies: 

"From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  I  look  upon  the  vegetable 
world  as  an  embodiment  of  the  action  of  ethereal  agents.  A  tree, 
rtcn  covered  with  blossoms  in  the  spring,  or  laden  with  fruit  in  the 
•ntumn,  is  a  resultant  of  the  play  of  those  active  forces  which  have 
keen  emitted  by  the  sun;  an  expression  of  what  has  been  done  by 
▼ilwatory  movements  operating  on  ponderable  molecules.  As  soon 
tt  the  young  plant  has  exposed  itself  to  the  solar  beam,  growth  rap- 
idly begins  to  take  place,  and  organized  matter  to  be  condensed  from 
die  air,  and  now  a  green  color  is  developed,  and  the  stem  elongates 
tod  leaves  are  put  forth.  In  carrying  forward  all  those  multiplied 
^'perations  which  have  ended  in  these  events,  its  leaves  and  its  stem 
wve  gone  upward  in  search  of  light — light  which  has  symmetrically 
trraaged  their  parts  and  furnished  their  substance.  But  these  gene- 
J>1  views  are  far  from  giving  us  an  accurate  idea  pf  the  forces  that 
oave  been  expended  or'  the  motions  which  have  been  executed  in 
producing  the  result  we  contemplate.  A  forest  tree,  from  its  magni- 
^  rising  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  and  spreading 
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its  branches  over  hundreds  of  square  yards,  may  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  sublimity;  a  section  of  its  stem  might  assure  us  that  it  had 
lived  for  a  thousand  years,  and  its  total  weight  could  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  tons.  An  object  like  this  may  indeed  call  forth  our  ad- 
miration, but  that  admiration  is  expanded  into  astonishment,  when 
we  come  to  consider  minutely  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
involved  in  producing  the  result.  If  we  conceive  a  single  second  of 
time,  the  beat  of  a  pendulum,  divided  into  a  million  of  equal 
parts,  and  each  one  of  those  inconceivably  brief  periods  divided 
again  into  a  million  of  other  equal  parts — a  wave  of  yellow  light 
during  one  of  these  last  small  intervals  has  vibrated  five  hundred 
and  thirty.five  times.  And  now  that  yellow  light  is  the  agent  which 
has  been  mainly  involved  in  building  up  the  parts  of  the  tree,  in  fab- 
ricating its  various  structures,  and  during  every  one  of  a  thousand 
summers,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  busy  rays  have  been  carrying  on 
their  operation, — who  then  can  conceive  when  in  the  billionth  of  a 
second  such  enormous  numbers  of  movements  are  accomplished, 
how  many  have  been  spent  in  erecting  an  aged  forest  oak?  Who 
also  can  conceive  the  total  amount  of  force  employed  from  century 
to  century  in  arranging  the  vegetation  of  the  surface  of  the  globe?*' 

Professor  Childs  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  medical  class  of 
Willoughby  University  which  is  marked  by  vigorous  and  just 
thought,  and  a  p^re,  simple,  perspicuous  style.  His  subject  is 
'*  General  Principles  in  Medicine"  We  make  room  for  a  single 
extract: 

''This  leads  me  to  notice  two  classes  of  educated  physicians,  (and 
of  the  educated  only  I  speak) — and  the  striking  contrast  they  ex- 
hibit. In  the  one  class,  the  physician  adopts  an  ezdiisive  system 
and  practices  by  rule.  He  is  confined  to  a  specific  direction,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  limited  in  its  application.  All 
must  be  stretched  or  shortened  to  the  same  Procrustean  bed«-all 
must  take  the  same  remedy — investigation  is  proscribed,  and  dis- 
crimination  }»  heresy.  If  timid,  his  practice  must  be  inefficient;  if 
bold,  he  strikes  with  herculean  club,  but  uncertain  aim,  a  hazardous 
and  probably  fatal  blow.  He  must  grope  in  darkness.  The  other 
arranges  the  facts  of  medicine,  and  deducing  therefrom  by  a  legiti- 
mate  induction,  general  principles,  makes  these  the  sole  guides  in 
his  practice.  In  these,  too,  he  finds  a  true  standard^  the  great  de- 
sideratum in  medicine,  and  to  this  test  brings  all  theory,  and  all 
modes  of  practice— a  righteous  decision  awaits  the  trial.  In  the 
CuUenian,  Brunonian  and  Broussaian  systems — systems  which  have 
exerted  a  mighty  sway  over  the  profession  at  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  science,  which  have  divided  the  medical  world  into  sects, 
and  perpetuated  the  names  of  their  authors,  he  finds  the  most  oppo* 
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site  and  contradictory  doctrines.  They  cannot  all  be  true.  Ar- 
raign tbem  at  the  bar  of  general  principles,  and  what  is  the  verdict 
rendered?  In  all,  some  truth  and  much  errer  are  thfl  ingredients 
of  the  composition.  The  chaff  must  be  winnowed  from  the  wheat. 
What  of  truth  in  each  will  be  retained,  and  the  proof  of  the  true  is 
demonstrated  from  its  consistency  with  itself  and  its  harmony  with 
all  known  truth.  His  principles  wiJl  include  every  remedial  agent 
ever  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  From  the  harmless 
leeches  and  gum  water  of  Broussais,  to  the  ready  lancet  and  the  en- 
ergetic calomel  of  Rush — from  the  depletions  of  Sydenham  to  the 
Btimalants  of  Brown — from  the  cold  water  of  Hydropathy,  to  the 
hot  water  of  Sangrado^none  will  be  proscribed  from  his  system. 
And,  think  you  that  the  scientific  and  discriminating  physician  I  have 
described — the  man  of  principle — will  not  measure  swords  with  his 
exclusive  competitor?  Nay,  he  will  vanquish  him  with  his  own 
wsponsi 

The  lecture  of  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  in  the  Rush  Medical  College,  at  Chicago,  will  compare 
with  the  best  of  this  class  of  productions.  The  author  is  a  scholar, 
and  a  polished  and  elegant  writer.  We  regret  that  we  have  no 
room  for  an  extract.  Y. 


SOUTHEBN  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOUBNAL. 

This  periodical,  emanating  from  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
having  been  suspended  at  the  death  of  its  editor.  Professor  Anthony, 
has  been  revived,  and  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  is  before  us, 
in  a  good  looking  pamphlet  of  48  pages.  The  work  is  under  the 
editorial  management  of  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.D.,  and  I.  P.  Garvin,  M.D. 
The  first  number  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  original  matter,  and 
the  articles  appear  to  have  been  written  with  care  and  ablity.. 

This  makes  the  third  medical  journal  which  has  been  enterprised 
in  the  South  and  West  in  the  last  year — the  Illinois  Medical  and 
Smgical  Journal,  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  and  the  one 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  are  none  too -many, 
for  the  readers  are  plenty  in  all  the  region  over  which  they  are 
meant  to  circulate.  If  they  can  secure  a  good  share  of  the  patron- 
ige  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  journals  of  medicine,  their  suc- 
ceaa  will  be  no  longer  doubtful.  T. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHT8ICIASS  TO  THE  KXHTUCKT  PEHITBNTIABT. 

The  Physicians  to  the  Kentucky  Penitentiary,  at  Frankfort,  Dib. 
W.  C.  and  Lewis  Sneed,  report  one  hundred  and  ninety^ix 
cases  of  disease  as  having  been  treated  in  that  institution  du. 
ring  the  ten  months  of  their  attendance.  Of  these  the  most  nu- 
merous were  cholera  morbus,  intermittent  fever,  parotitis,  and  coo* 
stipation.  During  all  the  time  not  a  death  has  occurred  in  the 
penitentiary,  although  many  of  the  attacks  were  of  a  violent  charac- 
ter. The  physicians  conclude  their  report  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

''A  large  number  of  the  convicts  sent  to  this  institution  are  men 
who  have  Deen  regular  drinkers,  or  confirmed  drunkards,  and  conse- 
quently, enter  the  prison  with  constitutions  so  much  impaired  by  dia- 
ease  and  dissipation,  that  they  require  more  or  less  medical  treat- 
ment before  they  are  in  a  condition  for  manual  labor."  Y. 


LOUISVILLE    SUMMES   SCHOOL    OF   MEDICIHE. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  Louisville  on  the  different  branches 
of  medicine,  during  the  ensuing  vacation  of  the  Institute,  by  Drs. 
Cobb,  Gross,  Yandell,  Bayless,  Buck,  and  Colescott.  The  course 
will  commence  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  terminate  the  last  of  Oc 
tober,  with  a  recess  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Clini- 
cal instruction  will  be  delivered  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  at  a 
Dispensary,  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  Faculty  in  connection 
with  the  school. 
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Art.  I. — An  Account  of  Putrid  Sore  Throaty  as  it  occurred 
in  some  parts  of  Ohio,  By  John  Dawson,  M.D.,  of  James- 
toi^n^  Ohio. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give  some  account  of  Putrid 
Sore  Throat  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  our  region  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Hippocrates  says:  ^"-Past  tilings 
must  be  learned^  present  knovm^  and  things  future  foretoW^ 
Uttered  as  this  has  doubtless  been,'  in  reference  to  the  duties 
devolving  upon  every  physician;  the  mandate  nevertheless, 
whfle  it  points  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  makes  rather  too 
heavy   a  draught  upon  our  feeble  powers. 

Of  the  *'past  things'  we  may  attempt  to  give  some  account, 
but  of  the  ^present^  we  always  know  too  little,  and  of  the 
^uiure^  generally  nothing  at  all 
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So  far  as  the  disease  which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay  is 
concerned,  we  could  heartily  wish  the  mandate  of  the  ^Father 
of  Medicine'  capable  of  being  obeyed.  We  should  be  glad 
to  have  learned  everything  of  any  consequence  in-  relation  to 
the  history  of  putrid  sore  throaty  or  to  be  able  to  know  exact- 
ly what  it  is  now^  but  we  should  be  still  more  gratified,  if  we 
were  able  to  tell  what  its  associations,  or  morbid  phases,  or 
even  its  results  in  any  single  case,  may  be  in  future. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  comply  with  any  part  of  the  injunc- 
tion, we  nevertheless  look  upon  it  as  being  an  epitome,  or 
rather  the  archetype  of  that  system  of  philosophy  denomi- 
nated the  inductive:  viz.  The  observation  of  facts  and  the 
embodying  of  those  concltsions  that  legitimately  flow  from 
them;  and  we  suppose  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
Father  of  the  medical  profession,  at  any  rate,  will  be  regard- 
ed as  a  fellow-laborer  in  building  up  the  inductive  system. 
But  more  immediately  to  our  subject.  We  shall  give  some ' 
facts  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  putrid  sore  throaty  and 
then  make  such  inferences  as  seem  to  be  warranted. 

The  number  of  cases,  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  been  twenty-two. 

Eleven  of  these  occurred  to  children  under  ten  years  of 
age;  four  to  children  between  ten  and  sixteen;  and  seven  to 
adults.  The  youngest  child  was  one  year  old,  and  the  oldest 
adult  was  over  sixty. 

So  far  as  sex  is  concerned,  I  have  observed  no  difference, 
though  my  cases  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  test 
this  matter  with  accuracy. 

Predisposed  the  most  to  this  disease,  have  been  children  of 
a  weak  lax  habit,  or  those  laboring  under  a  phthisical,  or 
scrofulous  diathesis.  Generally,  too,  was  noticed  a  want  of 
that  attention  to  cleanliness  and  clothing,  so  necessary  to  any 
thing  like  health.  Four  of  the  adults  were  of  feeble  consti- 
tution, and  health  more  or  less  infirm.  In  the  remaining 
three  no  constitutional  disturbance  of  any  kind  was  ob- 
served. 
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Most  of  the  cases  occurred  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
winter  and  'during  the  spring  months,  March,  April,  and  May. 
Occasionally  a  case  took  place  after  this  time,  or  during  the 
cold  damp  weather  of  winter.  These,  however,  were  rare, 
the  disease  having  displayed,  so  far  as  our  observations  have 
extended,  a  decided  preference  for  the  cold,  damp  and  varia- 
ble weaAer  oi  the  spring  months.  The  past  winter  and 
spring,  in  our  region,  having  been  characterized  by  much  rain, 
rapid  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
low  range  of  the  thermometer,  we  have  had  as  a  consequence 
more  disorder  of  the  throat  than  usual. 

The  number  of  families  in  which  these  cases  occurred,  was 
eleven,  averaging  two  cases  to  the  family;  and  the  greatest 
number  affected  in  any  one  family  was  four. 

After  its  occurrence  in  a  family,  it  was  seldom  noticed  to 
spread  to  all  the  members,  one  or  two  generally  being  aflFected, 
white  the  rest  would  escape.  In  two  instances  the  mother 
contracted  the  disease  after  the  children  had  commenced  con* 
valescence. 

mSTOET   OF   THE   DISEASE. 

By  some  name  or  other  this  disease  has  been  known  since 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  The  ^paristhemid^  of  this  author, 
s^ifyiiig  a  throat  affection,  although  too  general  to  convey 
any  tiung  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  lesions  which  usually  oc- 
cur in  a  case  of  putrid  sore  throat,  is  however  as  definite  in 
meaning  as  the  terms,  ^squinsy^  ^quinsy^  ^cynanche^  or  ^an- 
gina^  as  used  by  later,  and  some  modem  writers,  to  designate 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
palate  and  pharynx,  and  covering  the  tonsils. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ^Syrian  and  Egyptian  ulcers' 
mentioned  by  Areieus  Cappadox^  and  the  ^pestilent  ulcerated 
tonsils?  of  Etius  Amidenus^  were  of  the  character  of  putrid 
sore  throat  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
the  malignant  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  jaws^  described  by 
Rieerius^  the  malignant  squinsy  of  Brookes  and  Ball^  the  ganr 
grenous  quinsy  of  Boerhaave^  the  epidemic  quinsy  of  Swan^ 
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the  angina  maligna  or  ulcerous  sore  throat  of  Huxkam  and 
FothergUl^  and  the  chynanche  maligna  of  CuUtn^  and  some 
other  writers,  refer  to  the  same  disease.  Indeed  the  accounts, 
although  they  are  in  many  instances  very  brief  and  imperfect, 
consisting  sometimes  in  n9thing  more  than  a  bare  mention  of 
the  disease,  are,  nevertheless,  in  some  English  as  well  as 
continental  writers  anterior  to  the  present  century,  detailed 
with  considerable  accuracy.  I  allude  to  the  essays  of  Fother- 
gill  and  Huxham,  both  of  whom  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  brought  before  the  profession  much  of  what  is  now 
known  respecting  this  malady.  To  Huxham  in  particular 
we  are  indebted  for  a  faithful  history  of  the  disease  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  his  town  and  other  parts  of  the  British  dominion  du- 
ring the  years  1751-2-3.  Seemingly  from  the  account  of 
this  very  ingenious  author,  the  disease  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing an  identity  of  its  own,  as  being  different  in  history,  syrajh 
toms^  and  the  effects  of  remedies  from  all  other  diseases,  but 
as  bearing  a  close  relation,  in  some  few  particulars,  to  typhus 
fever.  Since  Huxham's  time  the  confusion  of  nomenclature 
has,  as  in  ancient  times,  enveloped  the  subject;  and  we  have 
CuUen  and  Thomas  considering  it  as  a  variety  of  quinsy  or 
cynance,  (cynanche  maligna) ,  Rush,  Mcintosh,  Eberle,  and 
their  cotemporaries  as  a  variety  of  scarlatina,  (s.  maligna), 
and  Bretonneau  as  a  variety  of  croup,  (diptheritis).  Without 
much  doubt  there  is  something  wrong  in  these  classifications, 
and  in  another  place  this  matter  will  be  more  fully  discussed. 

CAUSES,  REMOTE  AND  PROXIMATE. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  tell  anything  about  the  specific  virus 
by  which  many  of  our  epidemics  and  endemic  diseases  are 
originated,  we  may,  notwithstanding,  entertain  some  hope 
that  these  mysterious  agents  may  yet  be  brought  to  light  by 
closely  and  assiduously  cultivating  every  fact  connected  with 
their  origin,  progress,  and  termination.  The  disease  we  are 
considering,  like  many  others,  evidently  has  some  relation,  so 
far  as  its  origin  is  concerned,  with  the  season  of  the  year,  lo- 
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cality,  habits,  and  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Invoked  faithfully  wherever  this  disease 
prevails,  these  circumstances  may  yet  untie  the  ^gordian  knoC 
At  any  rate,  they  may  always  be  regarded  as  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates  this  disease  was  ob- 
served to  prevail  most  in  the  "winter  and  spring  time,  when 
slimy  phlegm  falls  from  the  head  to  the  jugular  veins  which 
obstructeth  the  passages  of  its  spirits  with  its  cold  glewi- 
ness" — (Riverius).       In  his   ^Dissertation  on    Ulcerous  Sore 
Throat^  Huxham  found  it  to  prevail  most  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  that  had  been  preceded  by  a  cold  wet  summer,  (1751) 
in  which  a  ^^vast  quantity  of  rain  fell.    The  summer  was  in 
general  uncommonly  wet,  cold,  and  frequently  stormy. — 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  however,  we  had  exceedingly  hot 
weather,  and  some  very  sultry  days  in  July  and  August;  the 
atmosphere  was  almost  always  thick  and  moist,  but  the  bar- 
ometer commonly  low.    The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  crude, 
watery,  and  insipid,  the  harvest  was  excessively  bad,  and  the 
grain  of  all  kinds  suffered  greatly."    Our  author  adds,  that 
although  at  this  particular  time  there  was  not  much  sickness 
prevailing,  yet  "there,  were  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
diseases  to  some  considerable  extent;  and  there  were  also  a 
kind  of  universal  inactivity  and  lowness  of  spirits  every 
where,  and  in  all  sorts  of  fever  there  was  a  surprising  dispo- 
sition to  eruptions  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  sweats,  soreness 
of  the  throat,  and  aphthae."  Putrid  sore  throat,  says  Thomas, 
'^often  arises  from  a  peculiar  or  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  becomes  epidemical,  making  its  attacks  chiefly  on  chil- 
dren and  those  of  a  weak,  lax  habit,  principally  about  autumn 
and  the  beginning  of  winter."    F.  P.  Emangard  states,  (in  a 
Memoir  on  Epidemic  Angina^  Paris^  1829),  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  in  the  year  1838  to  observe  some  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  origin  of  this  disease.    "That 
year  was  characterized,"  says  our  author,  "with  frequent 
and  abundant  rains.    The  portion  of  the  country  where  this 
epidemic  presented  itself  is  cut  up  by  dales,  at  the  bottom  of 
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which  there  flow  small  streams  subject  to  inundations,  and 
is  well  covered  with  underwood,  fir-trees,  and  forests,  com- 
bining all  the  causes  of  permanent  humidity,  and  a  temperar 
ture  nearly  always  cold.  The  inhabitants  are  located  in  these 
dales,  on  the  bordera  of  the  woods,  or  in  the  midst  of  orch- 
ards, so  as  to  be  nearly  deprived  of  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
marshy  exhalations."  Here  an  epidemic  angiila  maligna 
made  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  February,  1828,  and 
continued  until  autumn. 

But  few  cases,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  of  this  dis- 
*ease  took  place  in  our  region  anterior  to  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  and  these,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  were  in  persons 
of  a  weak,  lax  habit,  generally  children,  laboring  under  a  dia- 
thesis, either  phthisical  or  scrofulous,  or  chachectic  from  bad 
diet,  a  want  of  clothing,  or  the  necessary  attention  to  lodg- 
ing and  cleanliness.  The  month  of  October  last,  was  usher- 
ed in  with  more  rain  than  usual;  and  this  continued  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  weather  during  the  balance  of  the  fall 
and  winter.  Indeed,  the  winter  was  unusually  open,  the 
weather  variable,  ani  so  great  an  amount  of  rain  had  fallea 
that  when  the  wet  weather  of  March,  April,  and  May  came 
on,  many  sections  of  the  country,  embracing  generally  the 
flat  table  lands,  were  more  or  less  inundated;  and  they  con- 
tinued in  this  situation  until  June,  and  in  some  instances  until 
July.  As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  thoracic  dis- 
eases, pneumonia,  pleuritis,  &c.,  which  are  most  common  to 
the  spring  months  were  scarce,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
mild.  Typhus  fever,  the  ^^blaxik-tonguey  and  the  anginas, 
seemed  to  have  taken  their  place,  and  constituted  the  princi- 
pal disorders,  in  connexion  with  parotitis  and  measles,  both  of 
which  were  epidemic  during  the  spring  months,  that  we  were 
called  upon  to  treat  The  angina  attained  nothing  like  a 
general  prevalence.  Confined  almost  exclusively  to  certain 
neighborhoods,  it  constituted  almost  entirely  the  only  disease 
with  which  they  were  visited,  during  the  season.  Particular- 
ly, we  did  not  rate  the  prevailing  winds,  but  Riverius  says, 
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upcm  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  angina  of  an- 
cient times  prevailed  most  during  the  presence  of  ^'southerly 
wrndsJ*  The  thermometrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in 
otir  vicinity,  was  characterized  by  great  variations.  For  a 
few  days  the  weather  would  be  warm,  with  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, imparting  to  plants  the  first  impulses  of  vegetaticm, 
when  suddenly  a  cold  north-west  wind  would  make  its  ap- 
pearance and  blight  the  prospect  of  returning  spring.  This 
state  of  things  continued  through  March,  April,  and  a  good 
part  of  May.  No  tiling  more  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the 
disease  was  observed  from  these  vicissitudes,  than  what  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  an  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
tCMns  when  the  change  was  from  hot  to  cold.  Dr.  Green,  of 
Bainbridge,  Ohio,  who  happened  in  my  office  while  engaged 
in  writing  this  essay,  says  that  he  has  observed  putrid  sore 
throat  to  prevail  in  his  vicinity  during  the  fall  and  spring, 
when  the  weather  was  cold  and  damp,  that  he  saw  the  most 
cases  along  the  bottom  lands  of  Paint  creek,  and  some  few 
in  the  ^beach  flats'  in  the  vicinity  of  Bainbridge. 

Concerning  the  sex  most  liable  to  this  complaint,  the  opin- 
ions are  various.  Hippocrates^  in  describing  an  Epidemical 
Constitution^  in  which  anginas,  coughs,  and  pluro-pneumonias. 
were  frequent,  says  that  men  were  most  liable  to  angina,  and 
the  reason  he  gives  is,  "because  they  were  more  abroad  than 
women,  and  therefore  more  subject  to  injuries  of  the  air." ' 
Bwerius  thinks  also  that  men  are  the  most  subject,  and  gives 
as  a  reason  of  this,  that  "women  have  a  colder  bloody  a  less 
lanpix^  and  narrower  veins  of  the  throat,  for  which  reason 
these  parts  do  not  easily  receive  defluxions."  Modem  wri* 
ters  have  observed  sometimes  a  preponderance  in  favor  of 
-  males;  and  at  other  times  in  favor  of  females,  making,  as  we 
believe,  if  the  accounts  were  all  compared,  no  difference  as 
it  regards  predisposition  to  the  complaint  We  may  now 
sum  up  the  following  circumstances  as  favorable  to  the  preva* 
lence  of  this  malady: 

I.     The  cold,  humid  weather  of  the  fall  and  spring. 
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3.  Localities  characterized  by  a  low  range  of  the  bar- 
ometer. 

3.  Habits  of  the  weak  efTeminate  kind,  with  some  consti^ 
tutional  derangement  of  the  system. 

4.  ^The  springs  of  life,'  that  development  of  the  nervous 
system  found  in  children. 

These  having  characterized  its  prevalence  in  past  times, 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  have  some  relation  with  it  in 
the  future. 

Into  a  consideration  of  the  contagious  character  of  this 
disease  we  do  not  design  to  enter,  fiirther  than  to  remark, 
that  Huxham  regarded  it  as  being  highly  contagious;  and  firom 
what  we  witnessed  of  its  prevalence  it  seemed  to  have  a  close 
resemblance  in  its  origin  and  propagation  to  typhus  fever. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  peculiar  virus,  by  which 
it  is  communicated  from  one  individual  to  another,  displays  a 
striking  preference  for  children;  and  where  it  does  invade  the 
system  of  an  adult,  its  effects  are  generally  mild.  That  se- 
vere cases  attended  with  much  putridity  may  elaborate  a  vi- 
rus adequate  to  produce  the  disorder  in  others,  much  exposed 
to  its  influence,  seems  pretty  evident  from  analogy,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact,  that  the  two  mothers,  to  whom  allusion  has 
heretofore  been  made,  contracted  the  disorder  after  having 
waited  upon  their  children. 

As  it  regards  the  proper  pathology  of  this  disease,  physi- 
cians have  always  been  much  perplexed.  While  some  seem 
to  think  all  the  lesions  due  to  a  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind, 
others  there  are  that  regard  it  as  a  local  affection,  either  of 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes  generally,  or  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  mouth,  and  consider  the  febrile  orgasm  as  be- 
being  exclusively  symptomatic.  This  diversity  of  opinion 
grows,  in  part,  out  of  the  insidious  and  obscure  manner  in 
which  many  cases  are  invaded  by  the  remote  cause.  Not 
universally,  but  commonly  the  cases  falling  under  our  notice 
have  been  ushered  in  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fe- 
ver, such  as  languor,  muscular  debility,  cephalalgia,  aching  of 
the  bones,  and  chilliness.    To  these  a  fever  very  much  like 
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the  typhus  mitior  of  Cullen  succeeded.  The  febrile  excite- 
ment m  adults  was  slight  In  children,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  sometimes  violent;  and,  in  both  adults  and  children  it  al- 
ways appeared  to  be  proportionate  to  the  stnicjtural  changes 
in  the  throat  which  accompanied  the  disease,  or  with  which 
it  was  complicated.  The  pulse  in  the  adults  was  soft,  fre* 
quent  occasionally,  but  in  no  case  indicated  the  use  of  the 
lancet  In  the  children  it  w^s,  with  few  exceptions,  frequent, 
small,  and  sometimes  very  irritable.  The  tongue  generally 
was  foul. 

PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OF   THE   GENERAL    SURFACE. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  were  more  or  less  deranged  in 
all  the  cases  we  witnessed.    Sometimes  dry  when  the  febrile 
excitement  was  considerable,  at  other  times  bathed  with  a 
clammy   ofienslve  perspiration,  but  in  no  case  covered  mtk  an 
eruption.    This  negative  symptom,  I  am  aware,  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  observations  of  the  generality  of  writers. 
In  his  Dissertation  on  this  affection,  Huxham  says,  some  had 
a  cuticular  eruption,  others  had  none;  sometimes  the  erup- 
tion was  of  the  pustular,  then  again  of  the  erysipelatous  kind. 
Ball,  in  speaking  of  this  disease,  says,  it  was  occasionally 
characterized  by  an  erysipelatous  eruption  on  various  parts 
of  the  body.  Neither  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  nor  Van  Sueiten 
gives  any  account  of  eruptions  attending  the  quinsies  or  angi- 
nas of  which  they  speak.    Swan,  Sydenham's  commentator, 
however,  describes  an  external  species  of  quinsy,  which  ^^ex- 
tended  towards  the  eyes,  and  chiefly  possessed  the  external 
muscular  and  glandular  parts.''    Thomas  says,  ^^there  was  a 
dark  colored  eruption  in  some  cases,  which  is  an  unfavorable 
symptom."    Eberle  says  the  eruption  comes  out  at  uncertain 
periods,  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  and  is  usually 
pale  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance,  acquiring  in  most  in- 
stances a  dark  or  livid  hue.    Cullen  witnessed  an  eruption  af- 
ter the  disease  had  progressed  for  a  few  days.    Gregory  and 
Mcintosh  observed  eruptions  on  the  skin  in  this  disease;  and 
both,  regarding  the  efflorescence  which  takes  place  in  all 
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eruptive  fevers,  as  a  kind  of  blistering  process  instituted  by 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturtB  for  the  relief  of  these  disorders, 
considered  the  fatality  attending  many  cases  to  be  due  to  a 
want  of  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Dr.  Warfield,  of  Paris, 
Kentucky,  describes  an  epidemic  angina,  (in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Western  Journal)  as  it  prevailed  in  his  vicinity, 
and  says  "not  a  single  case  was  attended  with  efflorescence." 
Of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Ohio  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  some  have  seen  the  disease  prevail  with  and  some 
without  an  eruption.  From  these  authorities  it  appears  that 
the  eruption  is  by  no  means  a  constant  attendant  oiT  this  com- 
plaint. But«  what  seems  most  difficult  is  the  estimation  we 
should  place  upon  it,  as  an  element  of  the  pathology.  That 
it  is  a  mere  symptom  in  this  affection,  as  well  as '  in  eruptive 
fevers  in  general,  constituting  no  part  of  the  pathology  of  any 
of  them,  Mcintosh  seems  very  certain.  Against  this  opinion 
objections  might  not  be  very  successfully  urged.  But  to  make 
the  eruption  both  a  symptom,  indicating  merely  the  existence 
of  disease,  and  also  a  means  instituted  by  nature  for  the  relief 
of  the  disease,  seems  to  us  like  confounding  symptoms  and 
remedies  together.  Without  pretending  to  criticise  Dr.  Mc- 
intosh on  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  among  most 
writers  there  seems  to  be  a  supposition  that  the  eruption,  some 
how  or  other,  is  connected  with  the  pathology;  and  when  it 
fails  to  make  its  appearance  they  regard  the  equilibrium  of  the 
disease  as  being  destroyed;  and  imagine  that  all  the  distress 
foUowmg  a  bad  case  proceeds  from  congestions,  and  the  cen- 
tripetal direction  of  the  fluids  to  the  deep-seated  organs  of  the 
body:  hence  the  efforts  usually  made  with  the  warm  bath, 
frictions,  etc.,  to  invite  the  excitement  to  the  surface.  These 
views,  no  less  than  those  of  Dr.  Mcintosh,  become,  so  far  as 
angina  maligna  is  concerned,  very  much  unsettled,  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  mildest  cases  of  the  complaint  are  unat- 
tended with  any  eruption  whatever.  And,  even  in  those 
where  the  eruption  does  actually  exist,  it  is  so  diversified  in 
character  and  extent,  resembling  at  times  erysipelas,  petechia, 
or  eiythema,  that  its  appearance  or  disappearance,  imlike 
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what  generally  takes  place  in  measles  or  scarlatina,  is  accom- 
panied by  no  very  obvious  modification  of  the  malady.  From 
these  considerations  we  infer,  1.  that  the  disease  may  prevail 
accompanied  with  eruptions  of  various  kmds,  or  it  may  pr^ 
vail  without  any  at  all;  2.  that  the  eruption  bears,  when 
present,  about  the  same  relation  to  the  disease  that  the  pe- 
techia, sudamina,  etc.,  do  to  typhus  fever. 

In  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  stomato-pharyngian  mu- 
cous membrane,  is,  perhaps,  exhibited  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  Upon  this  point  the 
enemy  concentrates  and  marshals  its  strength,  not  only  for 
destruction  here,  but  for  the  invasion  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Not  many  days  usually  elapsed  after  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  indisposition  until  the  throat  became  the  seat  of  pain, 
burning  sensations  and  uxmatural  dryness.  In  some  instances 
the  disease  first  manifested  itself  in  the  throat  Inspection  of 
the  parts,  soon  after  the  patient  would  commence  complain- 
ing, showed  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  be  affected  with  various 
degrees  of  hyperemia  or  inflammation.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  a  few  cases,  presented  rather  a  bright  red  appear- 
ance, ^ut  in  the  majority  it  was  dark  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  seemed  most  intense  where  it  covered  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils.  After  lasting  a  few 
days  in  the  mere  form  of  palatitis,  uvulitis,  or  tonsilitia,  the 
uigency  of  the  symptoms  in  a  few  cases,  principally  adults, 
subsided  without  any  obvious  alterations  in  the  structure  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  It  was,  however,  very  liable  to  re- 
turn upon  physical  exertions,  which  I  found  to  be  a  powerfiil, 
and  very  common  exciting  cause;  or  imprudent  exposure  to 
bad  weather,  cold,  damp  air,  &c.  Cases  of  this  kind  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  relapses  for  months  after  they  had 
contracted  the  malady;  but,  contrary  to  what  might  a  priori 
have  been  expected,  the  relapses  were  attended  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  malignity  of  the  symptoms.  In  some  cases  of 
children  where  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  even  considera- 
ble febrile  excitement,  the  fauces  assumed  that  tumefied  dark 
red  aspect,  •  termed  in  former  times  ^^defluxions^^  but  in  our 
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day  passive  inflammation,  or  asthenic  hjrperemia.  The  pre- 
sence of  too  much  venous,  and  the  seeming  absence  of  all 
arterial  blood  in  the  parts  is  perhaps  what  gives  rise  to  this 
condition.  Continuing,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  in- 
crease in  darkness  and  tumefaction,  the  integrity  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  at  last  became  assailed  in  a  way  that  ultimated 
in  gangrene  and  the  death  of  the  parts  most  affected,  giving 
rise  to  ulcers  on  the  tonsils,  velum  pendulum  palati,  or  uvula. 
In  some  'instances  the  ulcerative  process,  in  spite  of  remedies, 
continued  until  it  had  eaten  off  large  portions  of  the  soft  parts 
in  the  fauces.  These  ulcers  generally  first  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  mucous  membrane  reflected  over  the  tonsils,  and 
extended  from  here  to  the  velum  and  uvula,  and  sometimes 
into  the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  dysphagia  and  partial  aphonia. 
I  saw  several  children  afHicted  with  this  form  of  the  disease 
in  whom  the  swelling  or  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  glands 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  was  so  great  as  nearly  to  close  up  the 
air-passages.  Upon  the  tonsils  and  contiguous  parts  were 
frequently  observed  small  patches  of  an  ash-colored  false 
membrane,  under  which  was  sometin^es  concealed  the  com- 
mencement of  these  malignant  ulcers.  These  cases  pretty 
generally  went  to  a  fatal  issue  from  suffocation.  The  fatal 
event  was  sometimes  preceded  with  restlessness,  anxious  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  a  livid  color  of  the  lips  and  more 
or  less  ronchus.  Other  cases,  however,  died  very  suddenly 
without  betraying  any  suffering '  at  all  in  the  last  moments. 
One  child,  after  having  conversed  with  its  mother,  turned  over 
in  the  bed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  dead.  Two  others  who 
were  possessed  of  sufficient  muscular  energy  to  stand  up  at 
the  table  while  the  family  were  at  dinner  died  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  with  but  slight  distress  in  the  function  of 
respiration.  The  fatality  of  these  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  se- 
cretion of  false  membrane  was  inconsiderable,  doubtless  de- 
pended upon  the  ulcerative  and  gangrenous  processes  extend- 
ing into  the  larynx,  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  contiguous  cellular 
tissue.  Dr.  Morris,  .in  the  Quarterly  Summary  of  the  College 
of   Physicians  of  Philadelphia^  gives  a  case  in  which   the 
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symptoms  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  we  have  described. 
In  this  case  the  sectio  cadaveris  revealed  an  abscess,  situated 
between  the  oesophagus  and  vertebra,  which  contained  about 
half  an  ounce  of  purulent  matter.  Dr.  Ballot,  physician  to 
the  Hospital  of  Gien,  reports  an  analogous  case.  On  the  an- 
terior &ce  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  coat  of  the  cssophagus,  was  found  a  collection  of 
white  well-concocted  pus.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  referred  to  by  different  writers,  under  the  name  of 
retropharyngeal  or  retnhCMophageal  abseess.  To  structural  al- 
terations of  this  kind,  are  due  many  of  those  cases  of  ulcerous 
sore-throat,  which  have  an  obscure  yet  fatal  termination,  and 
in  which,  during  life,  there  is  nothing  discoverable  to  which 
such  a  grave  and  sudden  issue  could,  with  any  reason,  be 
ascribed. 

The  most  interesting,  because  the  most  fiitai  form  of  this 
disease  as  it  manifested  itself  in  the  fauces  has  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  commencement  and  progress  differ  in  novery  ma- 
terial manner  from  the  other  forms  to.  which  we  have  adverted. 
There  is  likely  more  fever,  ^nd  the  fauces  in  the  forming  stage 
of  the  malady  are  of  a  brighter  color.  At  uncertain  periods  in 
the  progress,  sometimes  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  even 
later,  there  is  thrown  out  upon  the  8tomato-phar}mgean  mu- 
cous membrane  a  membraniform  exudation,  which,  showing 
itself  first  upon  the  tonsils,  gradually  extends  over  the  fauces 
and  sometimes  to  the  air-passages,  oesophagus,  nasal  fossae, 
external  auditory  duct,  or  the  temporal  surface  of  the  concha. 
'*The  first  s3miptom  we  observe,"  says  Andral,  "is  a  number 
of  red  dots  or  streaks  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  does  not  in  general  present  any  remarkable 
degree  of  tumefaction.    Sometimes,  however,  from  the  very 
onset  of  the  disease  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  conges- 
ted, and  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  ganglions  are  considera- 
Uy  swelled.    The  red  appearance  of  the  membrane  is,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  succeeded  by  a  set  of  white 
spots,  which  are  at  first  isolated  &nd  seem  to  exist  chiefly  in 
the  follicles,  but  afterwards  multiply,  enlarge,  touch,  and  at 
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last  run  together,  so  as  to  form  a  uniform  layer  of  greater  or 
less  extent  Sometimes  there  are  several  patches;  and  some* 
times  there  is  only  one,  which  covers  a  vast  space  and  is  con- 
tinually extending  itself.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  is  varia- 
ble; it  is  occasionally  thick  enough  to  be  in  some  degree 
transparent.  One  of  its  surfaces  is  free;  the  other,  which 
adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane,  presents  a  great  many  pro- 
cesses which  dip  into  the  mucous  follicles.  Its  color  is  gen- 
erally white,  but  it  is  sometimes  grayish  and  soiled  by  the 
blood  exhaled  by  the  mucous  membrane  which  gives  to  it  an 
ashy  tint;  that,  together  with  the  extreme  fetor  of  the  secre- 
tion, has  often  caused  such  patches  to  be  taken  for  sloughs  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  At  other  times  patches  of  small  ex- 
tent, and  lying  lower  than  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane, 
have  been  mistaken  for  ulcers."  To  this  form  of  the  disease 
modern  writers,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  distinct 
disease,  have  applied  various  namas,  as  angina  membranacea^ 
angina  pultacea^  or  ca^  formis^  {GversenQ  or  diptheritiSj 
(Bretonneau,) 

In  the  refinements  of  medical  nomenclature  many  might 
suppose  that  these  terms  indicated,  not  merely  a  form  or 
variety  of  putrid  sore-throat,  but  a  distinct  disease,  having  an 
identity  of  its  own,  and  demanding  for  its  relief  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  the  treatment.  Apprehensive  as  we  are  that 
the  former,  much  more  than  the  latter,  of  these  suppositions  is 
not  founded  upon  a  correct  consideration  of  the  different 
morbid  phases  assumed  by  putrid  sore-throat,  we  shall  not, 
however,  insist  upon  this  point  at  the  present,  but  shall  re- 
mark, that  while  we  witnessed  more  or  less  of  this  membra- 
nous exudation  in  the  fauces  of  the  majority  of  our  patients, 
there  were  four  of  the  twenty-two,  to  whom  we  have  previ- 
ously referred,  in  whom  it  extended  into  the  larynx,  producing 
secondary  croup^  or  the  diptheritis  of  Bretonneau.  These  four 
cases  were  all  under  ten  years  of  age;  and  among  the  best 
in  constitution  and  habit  of  any  of  the  cases  we  witnessed. 
The  anginose  symptoms  were  tolerably  urgent  from  the  be- 
ginning, though  I  think  without  any  ulceration  of  the  fauces. 
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There  were  more  fever  and  restlessness  than  usual  after  the 
sigBB  of  distress  in  the  larynx  were  manifested.  Coming  on 
very  insidiously,  the  exact  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  at  which  the  secretion  in  the  larynx  took  place, 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Perhaps  it  was  not  until  four  or 
five  days  had  elapsed;  and  in  two  cases  there  was  no  unusual 
trouble  in  the  larynx  for  two  weeks.  Seated  once  in  the  lar- 
ynx the  circulation,  sooner  or  later,  becomes  frequent  and 
irritable,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  suffused,  with  the 
cough  and  respiration  peculiar  to  croup.  The  treatment  was 
varied  in  all  these  cases  so  as  to  suit  the  indication,  but  they 
all  died;  and  this,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  has  generally 
been  the  issue  of  similar  cases  in  the  hands-  of  other  practi- 
tioners. Indeed,  whea  the  disease  takes  this  turn,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  being  necessarily  fatal,  since  nothing  but  an 
accidental  expulsion  of  the  membrane,  or  an  operation  upon 
the  trachea,  could  be  looked  upon  as  promising  a  chance  of 
escape;  and  when  we  consider  the  extreme  improbability  of 
the  one,  and  the  uncertainty  in  the  results  of  the  other,  all 
hope  is  entirely  diminished.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  briefly 
consider  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  secre- 
tion of  this  morbid  production. 

Properiy  considered  the  appearance  of  false  membrane  in 
any  pact  of  the  body  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  lesion  of  secre- 
tion^ as  the  product  of  an  organic  action  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  that,  which,  in  the  healthy  state,  separates  from  the 
blood  the  materials  for  repairing  the  several  tissues  or  forming 
the  different  secretions,  (Andral.)  And  according  to  elemen-. 
tary  writers  on  pathology,  the  secretion  of  false  membrane 
is  more  or  less  influenced,  1.  by  the  state  of  the  blood',  2.  by 
the  condition  of  the  solids^  where  the  secretion  takes  places  and 
3.  by  the  nervous  system.  Huxham  says  that  he  found  the 
Uood  so  soft  and  loose  that  you  might  cut  it  with  a  feather, 
giving  ofl*  little  or  no  serum.  'In  some  cases  the  blood  first 
drawn  by  this  author  was  covered  with  a  '-''thin  whitish^  or 
kadrcohred  skin;  but  under  this  there  was  a  greenish  soft  hind 
of  jelly ^  and  at  the  bottom  a  very  loose  black  kind  of  crassa* 
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mentum  scarcely  at  all  cohering."  A  thin  dissolved  and  inco- 
agulable blood  seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  disease  in 
former  times;  but  whether  this  is  the  condition  of  the  blood 
most  favorable  to  the  secretion  of  false  membranes,  the  chief 
constituent  of  which  appears  to  be  Jibrine^  is  a  question  that 
must  be  settled  by  future  research.  The  ^^thin  leadrcolored 
skiri*^  observed  by  Huxham  on  the  blood  of  some  of  his  pa- 
tients owed  its  existence,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  the  buffy  coat  in  chlorotic  patients,  viz:  excess 
of  fibrine  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  globules.  Why  is 
it  that  this  fibrine  is  secreted  from  the  blood  and  made  to  as- 
sume, on  parts  in  a  state  of  irritation,  the  form  of  false  mem- 
brane? Is  it  that  the  relative  constituents  of  the  blood  may 
become  balanced,  so  as  to  approximate  to  something  like  the 
normal  standard?  About  all  we  know  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  solids,  before  and  while  the  secretion  of  ialse 
membrane  is  going  on,  is  that  the  parts  must  be  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  or  hyperemia.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the 
ash-colored  patches  observed  in  the  fauces,  were  a  kind  of 
slough  proceeding  from  an  ulcerative  process.  *  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  for  in  most  of  the  cases  where  false  membrane 
makes  its  appearance  the  integrity  of  the  parts  beneath  it 
seems  preserved.  Indeed,  the  membrane  in  some  cases  may 
be  peeled  off,  leaving  the  mucous  surfaces  below  without  any 
apparent  abrasion.  The  secretion  of  false  membrane,  we  are 
aware,  does  not  occur  with  most  facility  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  fauces  assume  a  very  dark  red  appearance  from  the 
beginning,  called  ''^asthenic  hyperemia  f^  these  cases  being  more 
disposed  to  run  into  gangrene  and  ulceration.  It  is  a  color  a 
shade  brighter  than  these  th^t  is  most  favorable  to  the  secre- 
tion. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  most  favorable  to 
the  development  of  false  membranes  on  the  mucous  surfaces, 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  There  is  in  most  cases  of  putrid 
sore-throat,  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  false  mem- 
branes, an  adynamic  disposition  of  the  general  system  similar 
to  what  we  have  in  typhus  fever.    This  perhaps  should  be 
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regarded  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  of  innervation,  in  which  the 
nervous  forces,  from  some  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
remote  cause,  cease,  in  a  measure,  to  exercise  that  resistance 
to  the  aflSnities  of  inorganic  matter,  that  are  really  necessary 
to  preserve  the  blood  in  a  normal  condition,  and  keep,  in 
severe  cases,  the  local  parts  most  diseased  from  passing  into  a 
state  of  gangrene  and  death.  With  more  certainty,  however, 
we  know  that  these  alterations  occur  with  most  facility  during 
the  period  of  life  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  not  perfected, 
but  exists  in  a  progressive  state  of  development  The  few 
cases  we  witnessed,  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  were  unat- 
tended with  any  membraniform  exudation,  either  in  the  fauces 
^or  air-passages,  while  among  the  children,  and  to  some  extent 
those  bordering  upon  puberty,  the  phenomenon  was  by  no 
means  unusual;  and  hence  this  circumstance,  at  any  rate,  may 
be  regarded  as  having  a  close  relation  to  the  occurrence  of 
this  morbid  production. 

From  some  considerable  research  on  the  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  most  liable  to  this  secretion,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  supra-diaphragmatic  is  more  frequently  af- 
fected than  the  infra-diaphragmatic  portion.  Of  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  cases  of  aphthae  observed,  in  the  Hospital  des 
EnfanS'TrouveSj  by  M.  Billard,  during  the  year  of  1826,  false 
membranes  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  but  three,  and  in 
the  intestines  of  but  two.  M.  Lelut,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
aphthffi,  saw  them  seldom  in  the  stomach  and  never  in  .the 
intestines.  The  case  of  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age  is  given 
by  Andral,  in  whom  not  only  the  air-passages  were  lined  with 
false  membrane,  but  they  were  also  discovered  in  the  pharynx .» 
<Esophagus,  and  stomach.  Aphtha;,  although  it  differs  very 
considerably  from  putrid  sore-throat,  may,  nevertheless,  from 
some  points  of  analogy,  serve  partially  to  illustrate  the  rela- 
tive predisposition  of  the  different  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  the  latter  disease  to  this  morbid  secretion. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  albumen  was  the  chief  con- 
stituent in  the  composition  of  false  membranes.  Recent  re- 
search, though,  by  M.  Lassaigne,  seems  to  throw  additional 
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light  on  this  interesting  subject  ^^1  have  already,^'  says  he, 
"shown  that  the  false  membranes,  Which  are  thrown  out  on 
mucous  membranes  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  are  not 
composed  of  coagulated  albumen^  as  many  anatomists  have 
supposed;  but  formed  chiefly  of  a  large  proportion  oijibrim 
mixed  with  some  soluble  albumen,  and  moistened  by  a  yellow- 
colored  serum,  containing  all  the  organic  and  inorganic  ele- 
ments of  the  blood.  I  have  more  recently  examined  the  false 
membrane  of  a  pig,  laboring  under  pseudo-membranous  angi- 
na, and  obtained  the  same  results.  The  false  membranes  ob- 
tained from  this  source  were  white,  with  a  yellowish-coloted 
tinge,  slightly  elastic  and  extensible."  On  submitting  them  to 
pressure  a  yellowish'-colored  fluid  was  obtained  which  turned 
test  paper  blue,  and  coagulated  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  the  mineral  acids.  Having  washed  a  portion  of  the  false 
membrane  in  cold  water,  to  remove  all  the  soluble  matter,  our 
author  found  that  the  residuum  was  a  white  substance  present- 
ing all  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  fibrine  extract- 
ed from  the  blood.  Digested  with  weak  acetic  acid  it  became 
swollen,  then  transparent,  and  on  the  application  of  gentle 
heat  was  entirely  dissolved.  When  saturated  with  caustic 
potassa,  the  solution  threw  down  white  flocci  which  were 
again  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  The  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, and  muriatic  acids,  threw  down  a  white  precipitate, 
as  they  do  with  the  acetic  solution  of  fibrine.  Having  eva- 
porated the  water  in  which  the  false  membranes  were  washed, 
there  remained  flocci  of  coagulated  albumen;  the  evapora- 
tion being  continued  until  there  was  dryness,  a  saline  residuum 
remained,  composed  of  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  and 
lactate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  salts  which  exist  in  solution  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood. 

Formed  either  on  the  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  the 
substance  of  which  false  membrane  is  composed  is  capable  of 
becoming  organized.  The  tendency  to  organization  is  much 
less  marked  on  the  mucous  than  on  the  serous  membranes. 
In  relation  to.  this  process  the  first  phenomenon  observed  is, 
that  the  membrane  becomes  injected  with  blood.    Andral  sayv 
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a  question  might  be  started  here  to  know  how  this  fluid  gets 
into  its  new  situation;  whether  it  is  absolutely  formed  in  the 
membrane,  or  whether  it  is  brought  there  by  vessels  which 
shoot  into  it*  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  Advocates  there 
aie  for  both  of  these  hypotheses;  and  from  the  facts  adduced 
in  support  of  each  of  them  we  may  conclude,  1.  that  there  is 
some  blood  in  false  membranes  not  contained  in  blood  vesseb 
at  all,  but  irregularly  scattered  through  their  substance  in  dots 
or  lines;  2.  that  vessels  have  been  discovered  pervadmg  th^ 
which  do  not  communicate  with  those  of  the  surrounding  tish 
sues;  3.  other  vessels  have  been  discovered  which  seem  to 
proceed  from  those  of  the  surrounding  tissues;  or  rather  the 
vessels  of  the  parts  upon  which  the  false  membranes  are  situ- 
ated appear  to  be  extended  into  them.  The  manner  now  in 
[  which  the  circulation  commences  is,  that,  either  in  the  organi- 
zable  matter,  or  in  points  where  it  adheres  to  the  membrane, 
or  in  that  membrane  itself,  there  must  begin  to  move  some 
globules  which,  after  proceeding  in  various  directions,  and 
tracing  out  passages  for  themselves,  shall  end  by  falling  into 
currents  already  long  established.     (Andral) 

Besides  the  presence  of  blood  vessels  in,  false  membranes, 
there  are,  according  to  Prof,  Vanderkelk  of  Utrencht^  very 
good  reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  also  of  lymphatics. 
TUs  author  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  pleura  had  been  in- 
flamed and  had  thrown  out  coagulable  lymph,  which,  by  a  con- 
sideraUe  bridle,  connected  it  with  a  part  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  sur&ce  of  this  connection  was  not  less  than  an  inch  or 
two  in  extent,  and  the  bridle  varied  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length.  The  lymphatics  of  these  parts  having 
been  injected  with  quicksilver,  the  vessels  of  this  system  be- 
longing to  the  lungs  and  pleura  were  very  conspicuous;  not 
less  so  those  of  the  diaphragm;  and  not  less  apparent  than 
wther,  were  distinct  beaded  lymphatics^  running  along  the  ef- 
fused membranes  connecting  the  two  normal  tissues. 

Nobody,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  has  yet  discovered 
any  nerves  in  these  adventitious  membranes.  When  this  is 
dcMie,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  all  the 
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prerequisites  will  be  present  for  an  exhibition  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  vitality.  That  nerves  do  exist  in  them<)  might 
be  concluded  a  posteriori  from  the  fact,  that  the  function  of 
circulation,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  stands  in 
the  relation  of  effect  to  that  of  innervation;  and  to  us  the 
presence  of  one  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the  other. 
Indeed,  without  the  presence  of  the  nervous  influence  in  these 
membranes,  the  vascular  system  could  not  be  developed,  nor 
could  the  fluids  be  circulated  through  them.  Speculative  as 
this  may  appear,  it  has  nevertheless  a  degree  of  probability  in 
its  favor,  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  believe,  will  be  made  to 
assume  the  character  of  demonstration. 

We  have  been  thus  prolix  in  our  consideration  of  these  fidse 
membranes,  because  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  oc- 
casional complication  of  putrid  sore-throat,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
disease  itself,  they  cannot  fail,  when  present,  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  practitioner  the  keenest  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  his  patient  And  well  this  may  be  the  case;  for  from  my 
own  limited  experience,  and  what  I  have  gathered  from  other 
practitioners  of  medicine,  I  donclude,  that  no  small  part  of 
the  mortality  attendant  on  this  truly  mortal  disease,  is  refera- 
ble to  the  presence  of  this  morbid  exudation.  And  when  it 
is  recollected  that  but  few  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  not  more 
or  less  developed  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  alimentary 
canal  or  aiivpassages;  and  that  it  is  liable  at  any  stage  of  the 
malady  to  extend  to  some  vital  part  and  produce  death,  a  rea- 
son may  be  seen,  why  even  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the 
subject  could  not  fail  to  prove  interesting. 

Before  we  conclude  what  we  Intve  to  say,  a  brief  review 
of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  the  fJoregoing  inquiry  will*  now 
be  submitted. 

1.  The  appearance  of  false  membranes  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  any  part  of  the  body,  is  the  result  of  an  alteration 
of  their  secretory  process. 

2.  There  is  a  striking  alteration  of  the  blood  connected  with 
cases  of  putrid  sore-throat  in  which  false  membrane  is   secre- 

.  ted,  consisting,  most  probably,  in  a  deficiency  of  globules, 
which  gives  rise  to  its  dissolved  putrid  appearance. 
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Z,  The  only  known  condition  of  the  solids  upon  which  the 
&Ise  membrane  makes  its  appearance^  is  inflammation. 

4.  In  general  there  is  no  abrasion  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
from  which  the  membretne  takes  its  rise,  though  in  a  few  cases 
dcers  under  the  false  membrane  have  been  discovered. 

5.  That  development  of  the  nervous  system  found  in  child- 
ren, and  in  those  under  the  age  of  puberty,  seems  most  favora- 
ble to  this  secretion. 

6.  The  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  most  predisposed  is 
the  supra-diaphragmatic. 

7.  The  chief  chemical  constituent  is  Jlbrine, 

8.  Arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated 
to  exist  in  these  adventitious  membranes,  and  they  are  proba* 
bly  endowed  also  with  nerves. 

Diagnosis, — Having  discussed  some  of  the  more  important 
lesions  connected  with  angina  maligna  or  putrid  sore-throat, 
we  will  now  institute  a  brief  comparison  between  it  and  scai^ 
let  fever,  that  we  may  see  in' what  respects  the  two  diseases 
agree.  We  are  induced  to  do  this  because  some  of  the  more 
modem  writers,  including  Thomas,  Rush,  Mcintosh,  and 
Eberle,  have  regarded  putrid  sore-throat  as  a  mere  variety  of 
scarlatina,  having  no  claims  whatever  to  the  character  of  a 
specific  disease;  and  consequently  demanding  for  its  treat* 
ment  nothing  but  a  modification  of  that  proper  for  the  latter 
malady.  Viewed  in  several  aspects,  the  two  diseases  present 
quite  a  similarity.  1.  They  both  prevail  mostly  during  the 
variable  weather  of  fall  and  spring;  2.  to  both  diseases  child- 
ren are  the  most  liable;  .S.  both  may  prevail  with  an  eruption; 
4.  both  are  reputed  to  be  more  or  less  contagious;  5.  there 
are  anatomical  lesions  of  the  throat  in  both  diseases,  and  each 
at  times  is  complicated  with  membraniform  concretions. 
There  are  points  in  which,  between  the  two  diseases,  there 
seems  to  be  something  like  a  unity  of  diseased  actions.  De- 
sirous to  avoid  making  distinctions  where  there  is  no  diflTer- 
ence,  we,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  take  an  impartial  view  of 
this  subject,  are  compelled  to  a  brief  consideration  of  some 
facts  in  connection  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  two 
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diseases,  which  may  go,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  exhibit 
a  contrast 

1.  Although  it  is  mentioned  by  some  writers,  Thomas 
among  the  rest,  that  the  two  diseases  are  alike,  because  they 
prevail  together,  some  children  of  a  family  having  one  form 
or  variety  and  some  the  other,  we  confess,  notwithstanding 
we  have  witnessed  several  epidemics  of  scarlatina,  that  we 
have  not  yet  witnessed  one  of  these  in  which  there  were  any 
well  marked  cases  of  putrid  sore-throat  True  a  great  many 
cases,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  scarlatina,  may 
have  the  anginose  variety  of  the  disease  in  a  very  malignant 
form;  and  instances  of  this  kind  we  have  frequently  witnessed; 
but  such  cases,  in  our  estimation,  contrasted  very  strongly 
with  putrid  sore-throat  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have 
had  cases  of  sore-throat  occurring,  either  sporadically  or  epi- 
demically, no  scarlet  fever,  so  far  as  we  ever  knew,  was  pre- 
vailing in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time. 

3.  Adults,  as  a  general  rule,  escape  scarlatina.  At  any  rate 
we  are  acquainted  with  no  instance  in  which,  as  an  epidemic, 
it  displayed  towards  them  anything  like  a  total  preference. 
In  the  epidemics  of  membranous  angina  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing successive  years,  from  1813  to  1816,  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  adults,  and  those  advanced  in  life,  were  the 
greatest  suiferers.  And  although  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  striking  departure  of  the  disease  from  that  class  upon  whom 
it  is  most  predisposed  to  fall,  and  in  whose  systems  it  most 
delights  to  ravage,  still  there  is  something  in  even  these  in- 
stances of  its  prevalence,  that  creates  doubts  concerning  its 
identity  with  a  disease  that  observes  no  such  pathological 
habitudes  in  regard  to  age. 

3.  Prominent  among  the  pathological  conditions  of  putrid 
sore-throat  are  the  exudations  of  lymph,  for  not  only  in  the  fau> 
ces,  but  also  in  a  number  of  cases  this  lymph  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  some  period  or  other  in  the  larynx  or  tra?- 
chea,  and  thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  portending  symptoms 
by  which  the  disease  can  be  characterized.  These  anatomical 
peculiarities,  so  far  as  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  concerned^ 
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aie  said  to  be  wanting  in  scarlet  fever.  Rayer  says  that  al* 
though  the  exudations  of  lymph  often  extend  to  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  pharynx,  and  occasioAally  as  far  as  itie  cesopha- 
gus,  they  are  never  observed  after  death  in  the  larynx  or 
trachea.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Tweedie  is  equally  decisive 
on  this  point.  In  all  the  dissections  he  has  made  in  scarlatina 
with  anginose  inflammation,  no  instance  has  occurred  of 
finding  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  any  membranous  exudations. 
Has  anybody  ever  observed  a  well-marked  case  of  scarlatina 
terminate  in  croup?  ^.  (Zltlu^l 

4.  Both  diseases  being  characterized  occasionally  with  an 
eruption,  this,  perhaps,  if  properly  considered,  may  go  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  maladies.  Scar* 
let  fever  of  any  variety,  when  it  is  marked  by  an  eruption, 
preserves  about  the  same  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  eruption,  as  does  either  measles  or  small-pox.  It  is 
always  the  same  eruption,  varying,  however,  in  hue  and  copi- 
ousness. Constantly,  indeed,  it  consists  in  a  diffused  erythe- 
matous blush,  and  the  lesions  of  the  skin  or  efflorescence  have 
always  the  appearance  of  not  being  raised  above  the  cuticle. 
Whether  the  efflorescence  be  fiery  or  consist  merely  of  dark 
purplish  stains,  the  integrity  of  the  phenomena  mentioned 
above  are  preserved.  If,  now,  we  can  place  any  reliance  on 
the  observations  of  our  best  authors  on  putrid  sore<throat,  the 
eruptions  with  which  it  has  been  characterized  have  had  no- 
thing like  a  uniformity  of  appearance.  ^""Some,"  says  Hux- 
ham,  '^-had  a  ^^cuiicular  eruption,  others  had  it  of  the  erysipe- 
laUms  kind;  in  others  it  was  pustular. '^'^  Ball  speaks  of  the 
eruption  as  being  erysipelatous.  Thomas  observed  a  dark- 
colored  eruption,  which  he  regarded  as  being  unfavorable. 
Eberle  says  the  eruption  at  first  is  pale.,  acquiring  in  most  in- 
stances during  the  progress  of  the  disease  a  dark  or  livid  hue. 
These  are  examples  sufficient  to  show  that  the  alterations 
which  take  place  in  the  skin  preserve  no  identity  of  appear- 
ance; but,  on  the  contrary,  resemble  those  found  in  typhus 
fever  fully  as  much  as  those  peculiar  to  scarlet  fever.  This 
being  the  case  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  classing  putrid 
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sore-throat  with  the  exanthemata  or  eruptive  fevers.  Still 
further  the  reasons  for  this  will  diminish  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  eruptions  of  putrid  sore-throat  are  by  no  means  of 
constant  attendance  in  the  epidemic  visitations  of  the  disease. 
In  the  Western  Journal,  (vol.,  1)  Dr.  Warfield,  of  Paris,  Ky., 
gives  an  account  of  an  epidemic  sore-throat  which  visited  his 
neighborhood  in  1821,  in  which  not  a  single  case  was  charao* 
terized  with  an  eruption.  Of  the  cases  we  have  witnessed, 
none  have  been  characterized  with  eruptions.  Modern  wri- 
''ters  generally  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  eruption  is  not  at  all 
of  constant  occurrence;  ani^we  know  that  this  is,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  case  with  the  proper  eruptive  fevers  including 
scarlatina.  But  has  ever  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers  been  ob- 
served to  prevail  as  epidemics  sine  eruptione^  as  we  have  just 
seen  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  sore-throat? 

5.  Scarlatina,  as  well  as  measles  and  small-pox,  by  pretty 
general  consent,  destroys  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  a 
second  attack.  Of  the  cases  reported  in  this  paper  four  had 
been^  two  years  previously  to  their  illness  vdth  sore-throaty  affiidb^ 
ed  with  scarlet  fever.  These  cases  all  belonged  to  the  same 
family,  all  suiTeied  their  attacks  of  scarlatina  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  all  were  seized  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other  with  putrid  sore-throat  I  obtained  the  information  of 
their  having  had  the  scarlet  from  the  father,  and  from  what  I 
learned  of  him  it  was  of  the  simple  variety  of  the  disease  at- 
tended with  a  copious  eiiiption  and  some  distress  of  the  throat 
There  are  some  pretty  well  authenticated  instances  on  record 
where  the  same  person  has  had  scarlatina  twice,  (Beckner, 
Newman,  Binns;)  and  Richter  says  that  cases,  not  only  of  a 
second,  but  even  of  a  third  attack,  have  been  noticed.  Re- 
spectable  as  the  testimony  is  to  this  point,  we  are  neverthe- 
less inclined  to  the  opinions  of  Withering,  Bateman,  and 
Willan,  who  deny  the  possibility  of  a  second  attack.  Cases 
we  have  witnessed  ourselves,  where,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  the  dregs  of  disease,  left  in  the  system,  after  a  first  at* 
tack,  have  continued,  upon  exposure  to  exciting  causes,  to 
revive  some  of  the  worst  symptoms  in  the  fauces  for  years 
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aftmrazda,  and  it  may  be  that  k  m  these  which  have  be«i 
nntaken  for  a  secondary  occurrence  of  the  malady*  Waiv* 
'tagi  however,  the  further  discussion  of  this  question,  we  may 
nmark  that  the  instances  of  a  secondary  attack  must  be  ex- 
ossdiugly  rare;  and  this  being  the  case  it  would  be  a  very 
atruige  coincidence  that  four  of  such  cases  should  take  place 
ia  the  same  &mily,  and  all,  too,  at  about  the  same  time. 

6.  Most  diseases  attended  with  fever  have  something  pe- 
cahar  in  the  excitement  with  which  they  are  characterized. 
h,  this  respect  synochus  fever  differs  very  widely  from  ty- 
pbas.  Great  now,  as  all  regard  this  difiereuce,  it  is  not  more 
thaa  equal  to  that  observed  between  scarlatina  proper  and 
putrid  sore  throat.  In  the  former  the  fever  is  generally  of 
the  synochus  grade;  in  the  latter  it  more  nearly  resembles 
typhus.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  scarlatina,  once  in  a  while, 
varies  frona  this  grade,  becoming  congestive  or  adynamic,  al- 
ter at  all  the  matter  at  issue,  for  we  frequently  see  fevers  of 
aa  inflammatory  grade  after  going  through  the  acute  stages, 
&oimsome  peculiarity  in  the  system  or  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  patient  is  surrounded,  pass  into  a  typhoid  or 
putrid  stage,  that  demands  a  total  change  in  the  treatment 
Cireumstances  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
experience  of  every  physician;  but  no  one  because  of  this 
would  regard  the  two  diseases  as  being  identical.  Hence 
the  excitement  peculiar  to  sore  throat  may  at  any  rate  be  re- 
ganbd  as  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  it  a  respec* 
table  place  among  the  diagnostic  features  of  the  two  dis- 
eases. 

7.  Considered  as  an  element  of  diagnosis,  the  effects  of 
remedies  may  throw  some  light  on  the  difference  between 
these  two  diseases.  Bloodletting  has  been  regarded  as  a 
▼ery  available  agent  in  most  cases  of  scarlatina;  particularly 
in  those  where  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  great 
Most  practitioners  as  well  as  writers  speak  of  its  effects  in 
teiBis  bordering  on  praise.  This  is  not  the  case  as  it  regards 
pQtrid  sore  throat  Here  many  writers,  from  Huxham  down 
to  our  latest  and  best,  unite  upon  the  position  that  abstrac- 
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tions  from  the  vital  current  are  of  doubtful  propriety  during 
even  the  first  stage,  while  at  any  other  period  of  the  malady 
they  manifestly  do  harm.  In  scarlet  fever  too,  there  is  more 
or  less  tolerance  to  the  loss  of  blood;  when  as  a  therapeutic 
agent  it  is  but  slightly  indicated,  while  in  putrid  sore  throat 
one  bleeding  often  precipitates  the  patient  into  an  irrevoca- 
ble state  of  debility.  Again  the  evacuant  and  depletive  med- 
icines so  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fe- 
v«r  find  but  little  favor  in  sore  throat.  The  best  writers  that 
we  have  consulted  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  sore  throat 
sustaining  and  strengthening  medicines  to  the  general  system 
are  those  upon  which  most  reliance  can  be  placed.  These, 
indeed,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  treatmefit,  are 
among  the  principal  means  by  which  the  disease  can  be  treat- 
ed with  any  prospect  ot  being  subdued. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  it 
may  be  submitted  in  limine: 

1.  That  the  two  diseases  seldom,  if  ever,  prevail  togeth- 
er, putrid  sore  throat  being  as  liable  to  prevail  with  other 
epidemics  as  it  is  with  scarlet  fever. 
•  2.  That  scarlet  fever  is  confined  pretty  much  to  children, 
while  putrid  sore  throat  sometimes  prevails  as  an  epidemic 
among  adults. 

3.  That  the  exudations  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  we 
see  in  sore  throat,  extending,  occasionally,  to  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  producing  diptheritis  or  secondary  croup,  is  never 
found  in  these  situations  in  scarlatina. 

4.  That  the  eruption  in  scarlet  fever  has  a  constant  ap- 
pearance, while  in  sore  throat  it  varies,  being,  as  often  as  any 
other  way,  erysipelatous  or  pustular, 

5.  That  the  diathesis  is  rather  phlogistic  in  scarlatina;  in 
sore  throat  it  is  the  opposite,  the  former  being  attended  with 
a  synochus,  »the  latter  with  a  typhoid  fever. 

6.  That  medicines,  depletive  and  evacuant  succeed  in 
scarlet  fever,  while  in  sore  throat  there  is  great  necessity  for 
sustaining  and  strengthening  medicines. 
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Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  might  say 
something  on  the  question,  of  which  we  have  already  partial- 
ly spoken,  brought  forward  by  M.  Bretonneau.  This  leaiii* 
ed  pathologist,  having  witnessed  an  epidemic  of  sore  throat.^ 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  affected  with 
that  variety  of  disease  called  angina  membranacea;  and  hav- 
ing found  from  the  symptoms  during  the  last  stage,  as  well  as 
from  dissections,  that  a  very  prominent  cause  of  mortality 
was  false  membranes  in  the  air  passages,  concluded  that  the 
disease  was  identical  with  croup,  cynanche  irachealis.  It 
constitutes  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  give  this 
question  a  formal  consideration.  By  the  way,  however, 
we  may  remark,  that  those  who  have  practised  extensively 
in  sporadic  croup,  and  noticed  its  etiology,  course,  and  the 
effects  of  remedies  upon  it,  will  have  use  for  but  little  from 
our  pen  in  order  to  make  up  a  decision.  It  might  be  said  to 
those  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  croup,  that  it  has 
pretty  high  claims  to  the  consideration  of  a  distinct  specific 
disease,  having  no  symptoms  nor  anatomical  characteristics  in 
common  with  sore  throat,  further  than  the  accretions  of  false 
membrane  occasionally  found  in  both  diseases.  But  inflam- 
mation being  the  only  known  pathological  condition  necessa- 
ry to  the  secretion  of  these  heterologous  productions,  they 
may  occur  in  any  other  disease,  as  well  as  in  croup,  where 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane  is 
either  primarily  or  secondarily  involved  in  this  state.  Hence 
the  impropriety  of  making  them  pathognomonic,  as  the  Freinch 
author  has  done,  in  any  disease.  What  is  of  occasional,  he  has 
insisted  upon  as  being  of  constant,  occurrence.  But  this 
would  not  hold  good  as  it  regards  croup.  Of  all  the  cases  of 
that  disease  which  we  have  witnessed,  three-fourths,  we  would 
suppose,  were  free  from  any  morbid  accretions  in  the  larynx 
or  trachea,  the  disease  being  spasmodic  or  inflammatory.  This 
too,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  been  the  case  in  sore  throat. 
Hence  the  presence  of  these  false  membranes  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  the  existence  of  either  of  the  diseases;  and  we  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  give  remittent  fe- 
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ver  some  new  name  or  other,  because  it  is  occasionally  com- 
plicated with  visceral  inflammation,  as  to  give  to  putrid  sore 
throat  the  name  of  diptheritis  because  it  is  occasionally  atten- 
ded with  false  membranes. 

SequelcB. — Without  devoting  any  further  remarks  to  diagno- 
sis, we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  conseqen- 
ces  entailed  upon  the  system  in  cases  where  the  disease  has 
been  of  a  malignant  character,  or  where  it  has  yielded  imper- 
fectly to  the  remedies  addressed  for  its  removal. 

Enlarged  or  hypertrophied  tonsils^  we  have  witnessed  of- 
tener,  than  any  other  consequence  of  the  malady.  Without 
doubt  this  is  owing  to  the  conspicuous  place  which  these 
glands  have  in  the  pathology.  No  case  of  any  intensity 
takes  place  but  what  they  are  either  highly  inflamed,  or  are 
the  seat  of  false  membrane.  Neither  of  these  states,  how- 
ever, favors  an  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  so  much  as  the  ul- 
cerative process  with  which  they  are  occasionally  afiected. 
It  is  this  process  which  seems  to  infuse  the  ny)rbid  growth 
upon  which  the  enlargement  depends.  Once  in  a  while,  die 
glands  become  enlarged  during  the  progress  of  ulceration; 
but  most  generally  it  is  after  the  ulcers  have  imperfectly  heal- 
ed, when  on  slight  exposures  to  cold  or  damp  air,  they  again 
become  inflamed,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of  this  kind, 
they  at  last  become  permanently  enlarged.  The  ^xtent  of 
die  enlargement  varies  from  the  mere  appearance,  to  a  size 
suflicient  to  fill  up  almost  entirely  the  lateral  half  arches  of 
the  palate.  Among  the  various  disturbances  which  accrue  to 
the  system  from  enlarged  tonsils,  none,  perhaps,  are  more  ur- 
gent, than  the  troublesome  cough  created,  by  which  the  star 
mina  of  the  constitution  is  gradually  undermined  and  the 
foundation  sometimes  laid  for  disease  of  the  chest  Dyspha^ 
gia  also  follows  enlarged  tonsils  and  makes  it  sometimes  ne^ 
cessary  for  the  patient  to  live  entirely  on  fluids.  These,  rxx 
connection  with  the  morbid  secretions  from  the  tonsils  and 
the  fauces,  which  are  generally  swallowed  by  cbildreo,  and 
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tluig  disorder  the  digestive  aparatus,  go  to  make  b,  very  grave 
complaiat,  and  one  to  which  medicines  are  applied,  in  the 
general,  with  but  little  success.  Spontaneous  mitigation, 
from  a  favorable  set  of  circumstances,  or  extraordinary  vigor 
of  constitution,  sometimes  takes  place,  though  this  is  a  result 
of  such  seldom  occurrence  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  for  with 
any  degree  of  confidence.  Mention  is  made  by  authors  of 
iodine,  when  the  habit  is  scrofulous,  of  the  chalybeate  pvepar- 
tions,  tepid  salt  baths,  and  of  local  applications  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  butter  of  antimony,  &c.,  all  of  which  in  their 
place  may  be  tried;  but  we  are  satisfied,  when  the  gfands  are 
considerably  enlarged,  that  the  most  successful  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them,  is  to  invoke  the  aid  of  surgery.  Ligature 
or  excision,  neither  of  which  is  attended  with  danger,  will 
speedily  dissipate  the  urgent  symptoms  and  bring  back  the 
patient's  health. 

Deafness  is  frequently  the  result  of  enlarged  tonsils.  This 
depends  most  likely  upon  the  inflammation  or  perhaps  secre- 
tions of  false  membranes  extending  into  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
by  which  their  calibres  become  blocked  up,  and  the  transmis- 
sbn  of  sound  is  thus  prevented.  Accumulations  of  mucus,  in 
these  tubes,  from  those  catarrhal  afiections  that  often  follow 
attacks  of  sore  throat,  became,  I  have  no  doubt,  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  deafness,  or  impeded  hearing.  When  the 
deafiiess  depends  upon  the  accumulations  of  mucus  in  the 
Eostachian  tubes,  emetics,  or  errhines,  or  indeed  any  thing 
that  will  excite  sudden  and  violent  motion  in  the  parts,  would 
seem  to  be  indicated.  Of  the  means  for  the  relief  of  the 
more  confirmed  cases  depending  upon  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tubes,  or  the  secretions  of  false  mem- 
tirane  within  their  calibre,  we  know  nothing  from  experience; 
but  in  cases  of  this  kind  we  are  inclined  to  think  favorably  of 
the  Eustachian  catheter  of  Wathen,  or  the  injection  of  com- 
pressed air  as  performed  by  Deleau.  ^ 

Thickened  and  nasal  speech  are  consequences  that,  once 
in  a  while,  follow  hypertrophy  of  the   tonsils.    When  these 

3  * 
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take  place,  nothing  short  g!  excising  the  diseased  glands  v81 
do  much  good,  either  in  the  way  of  palliation  or  cure. 

Besides  enlarged  tonsils  and  their  incidental  consequmoes, 
we  have  sometiines  left  «pon  the  faaces,  after  an  attack  of 
patrid  sore  throat,  a  species  of  chronic  inflamniation,  or  in 
flome  cases  only  a  preternatural  susceptibility  of  the  mucons 
aiembrane  in  these  parts  to  inflammation,  which  may  be  looked 
upon,  as  being  a  sequel  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  en* 
laired  tonsils.  More  than  half  of  all  the  patients  that  we  bare 
had  charge  of,  with  putrid  sore  throat,  were  subsequently  af- 
fected  with  this  troublesome  kind  of  inflammation.  Slij^t 
catarrhal  attacks  operated  very  favorably  to  its  superveiH 
tion,  though  followed  with  equal  facility  in  cases  complicated 
with  measles  and  pertussis.  Anything,  however,  with  some 
patients,  even  the  slightest  indispositions,  were  adequate  to 
stir  up  an  irritation  in  the  fauces  that  would  last  for  weeks. 
Mild  cases  yielded  tolerably  well  to  the  common  capsicum 
gargle.  When  this  failed,  muriatic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver 
were  called  into  requisition.  Temporarily  subdued,  as  proved 
to  be  the  case  sometimes,  even  with  these  means,  the  disease 
would  return  to  run  its  course  again^  and  again  subside  upon 
the  use  of  a  similar  prescription.  Outraged,  however,  in  the 
use  of  medicines  to  the  parts,  the  physician  at  last  wll  fiad 
a  very  available  resource  in  scarifications  of  mucous  mem- 
branes. I  succeeded  in  one  case  by  scarifying  after  some  of 
the  more  potent  agents  of  the  materia  medica  had  failed. 
This  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  attended  with  heat  or 
burning  sensations  in  the  fauces.  In  such  it  produces  prompt 
relief  of  the  painful  sensations;  and  thus  the  parts  beii^  to 
some  extent  relieved  of  the  exciting  caus^  of  irritation,  as- 
sume a  better  appearance,  and  seem  much  more  amenable  to 
the  use  of  gargles. 

These,  in  connection  with  the  debilitated  conditbn  of  the 
general  system,  and  the  depraved  condition  of  the  secretions, 
particularly  of  the  mouth,  which  not  unfrequently  last  for  a 
long  time  after  an  attack  of  the  malady,  are  only  among  the 
more  urgent  of  the  sequels.    Others  of  a  less  frequent  char* 
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aster,  bat  safficiently  troublesome,  have  been  met  with,  by  t 
thoee  who  have  had  mach  to  do  with  the  complaint 

DuratiaiL'-^The  length  of  time  which  putrid  tore  throat 
occupies  in  running  its  course  varies  according  to  circum*  . 
stances.  A  good  vigorous  constitution,  capable  of  resisting 
the  putrid  tendency  of  the  disease  confines  the  period  of  its 
poesession  of  the  system  to  its  shortest  limits.  With  indi^ 
vidoals,  particularly  children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  or 
scrofulous  diathesis,  the  disease  delights  to  dwell  Lurking 
«pon  them  in  the  form  of  diseased  tonsils,  or  chronic  inflam* 
mation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  oesophagus,  it  may  last  for  a  long 
time,  to  harrass  and  wear  away  the  energies  of  the  patient 
and  foil  the  best  directed  efibrts  of  the  physician.  Truly  we 
may  say,  there  is  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  at  which  there  is,  from  all  diseased  action,  a  per- 
ibct  exemption.  Many  cases  get  well  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
while  odiers,  complicated  with  the  affections,  so  prone  to  fol- 
low, may  last  for  months.  Excepting  those  cases,  in  which 
there  is  merely  an  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  we  will  find 
that  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  those  complicated  with 
fiilse  membranes  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  in  the  riiortest  pe- 
riod of  time.  These  cases,  however,  do  not,  so  far  as  our 
experience  is  concerned,  end  in  convalescence.  Death  is 
the  usual  result;  and  this  happens  after  there  is  evidence  of 
these  membranes  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  at  about  the  same 
period,  at  which  Ive  find  it  to  take  place  in  croup,  from  the 
second  Hb  the  fiflh  day.  We  are  aware  that  Roche  men* 
tions  a  case  of  membranous  inflammation  of  eight  months 
duration;  and  Girauard  a  similar  one  that  lasted  two  years; 
in  both  of  which,  the  membrane  was  from  time  to  time  de* 
tached  and  replaced;  but  these  are  certainly,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  rare  cases,  and  of  a  character  from  which  but  little 
can  be  inferred.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  anomalies,  and 
hardly  entitled  to  any  consideration  in  making  up  an  opinion 
on  the  duration  of  the  malady. 
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\  Termrtation. — Under  almost  any  circumstances,  and  witb 
any  plan  of  treatment,  the  mortality  of  putrid  sore  throat  is 
immense.  To  the  local  affections  is  superadded  a  very  ma- 
lignant fever,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  take  life.  Out  of 
the  twenty-two  cases  reported  in  this  paper,  nine  died.  As 
previously  remarked,  four  of  the  cases  which  terminated  fa- 
tally were  of  the  membranous  variety,  and  died  with  the 
symptoms  of  croup.  With  the  rest  the  termination  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  insidious  anatomical  alterations  in  the 
throat,  that  permitted  the  patients  to  appear  as  well  as  asual^ 
*  until  a  very  short  period  before  their  dissolution.  The  fatal 
event  in  these  cases  was  not  marked  by  any  great  sufiering 
or  violent  agitation.  One  or  two  died  seemingly  without  a 
stru^le,  when  such  an  event  by  the  friends  was  entirely  un- 
expected. 

Since  I  commenced  writing  this  paper,  I  was  called  across 
the  street  to  see  a  child  two  years  old,  that  for  a  few  weeks 
previously  had  appeared  but  slightly  indisposed.  On  exami> 
nation  it  was  found  to  have  sore  throat,  and  notwithstanding 
means  were  vigorously  applied,  it  died  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  after  my  first  visit 

My  friend.  Dr.  Joshua  Martin,  of  Xenia,  who  has  been  a 
reputable  practitioner  of  medicine,  for  thirty  years,  in  our 
county,  (Green,)  informed  me  that  having  witnessed  more  or 
less  of  the  disease  ever  since  he  commenced  practice,  he. had 
noticed  that  its  progress  and  termination  were  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly insidious,  but  that  it  was  also  characterized  by  high 
bills  of  mortality.  My  partner.  Dr.  Winans,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  during  a  perio4  of  twenty-fi«e  years, 
gave  me  information  of  a  similar  purport  Called  out  to  see  a 
chfld  of  one  of  our  citizens,  he  was  asked  to  examine  the  fau- 
ces of  another  one  that  was  sitting  on  the  floor  eating  mush 
and  milk.  After  making  the  examination,  he  told  the  friends 
that  it  would  die  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  Distressing  as 
the  prediction  was,  it  was  verified. 

Dr.  Warfield,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made^ 
says  that  the  disease  in  his  vicinity  (Paris,  Ky.)  progressed 
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in  a  T«ry  *'deceitfuP  manner,  the  patient  retaming;,  in  most 
casea,  his  muscular  strength  until  within  a  few  hours  befcre 
his  death.  Nearly  all  of  his  cases,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  epidemic,  died;  which  led  to  the  conclasion  among  the 
people  that  the  disease  was  incuraUe.  From  our  own  obser* 
YBtiona,  therefore,  and  from  what  we  have  been  enabled  to 
leam  from  other  physicians,  the  mortality  in  putrid  soi>» 
throat  falls  but  litde  short  of  what  it  is  in  malignant  small* 
pox.  The  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  cases  out  of  every  hun« 
dred,  in  either  a  sporadic  or  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
order^ may  be  regarded  as  being  not  at  all  unusual 

Prognosis. — Anticipated  as  have  been  some  of  the  princi- 
pal features  in  the  prognosis,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  review 
the  subject  briefly,  when  we  shall  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
the  treatment 

As  we  have  seen,  but  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  patient  retains  his  muscular  strength.  This 
may  leave  him  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  or  it  may  continue 
apparently  but  little  impaired  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death.  Nor  can  much  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  Ihe 
eruption.  Dr.  Thomas  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  for 
as  before  remarked,  this  symptom  is  sometimes  absent  in 
every  case  of  an  epidemic,  as  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Waf^ 
field  when  it  prevailed  in  his  vicinity;  and  when  it  does  show  i 
itsdf  its  character  is  so  various  that  there  is  nothing  indicated 
apon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  condition,  too,  of 
the  skin,  as  it  regards  moisture,  is  rather  equivocal  in  its  iodi* 
cations.  Some  patients  pass  to  a  fatal  issue  with  an  appa- 
reotiy  normal  condition  of  the  skin,  whHe  others^  in  whom  it 
■eems  dry,  hot,  and  contracted,  finally  recover.  A  warm 
condition  of  the  skin,  if  it  is  even  attended  with  dryness,  is 
certainly  more  fevorable  than  where  the  temperature  fails  to 
reach  the  healthy  standard,  accompanied  by  a  pale  moist  con-» 
dition  of  the  surfiice.  From  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
toonething  more  favorable  may  be  augured.  Fulness  of  the 
paUe^  if  it  is  even  tolerably  frequent,  ^is  the  most  fitvorabl^ 
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condition  of  the  circulation;  and  when  this  takes  place  after 
it  has  been  small,  frequent,  and  irritable,  it  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  amendment  The  local  phenomena 
favorable  to  convalescence  are  a  subsidence  of  the  livid  color 
of  the  fauces,  abatement  of  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils, uvula,  and  velum  palati^  and  a  casting  off  of  the  sloughs 
with  facility,  with  a  clean  florid  appearance  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  have  been  situated.  The  presence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances being  connected  with  a  good  conditiotion  of  the 
respiratory  functions,  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  hope.— 
Among  the  more  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  an 
unfavorable  termination,  a  lymphatic  temperament,  or  a  scrof- 
ulous, or  tuberculous  diathesis,  stands  prominent  Placed  in 
a  state  of  penury,  with  bad  air,  bad  lodging,  etc.,  bqt  little 
can  be  predicted  in  favor  of  the  patient's  recovery.  Much 
also  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  throat 
If  this  part  in  the  early  stages  become  livid  and  gangrenous, 
with  extensive  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts,  there  is  no  telHng 
what  will  be  the  result  Abscesses  may  form  of  the  charac- 
ter of  retro-pharyngeal  or  retro-OBsophageal,  which  proceed- 
ing rery  obscurely  may  take  life  without  much  warning. 
Hence  in  cases  attended  with  dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  or  putrid 
aphonia,  we  may  look  out  for  a  probable  connection  of- these 
symptoms  with  the  pathological  condition  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  But  in  the  event  that  they  are  found  not  to  de< 
pend  upon  such  a  grave  lesion,  their  presence  is  still  unfa^ 
vorable.  They  perhaps  depend  upon  extensive  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts  in  the  throat,  which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  take 
life.  The  extension  of  the  membranous  inflammation  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  perhaps,  augur  a  fatal  issue  with  most 
certainty.  When  decided  symptoms  of  croup  are  once  de^ 
veloped,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Hhe  end  is  nigh;^ 
as  we  have  not  by  observation,  or  the  information  we  have 
received  from  other  practising  physicians,  learned  that  any 
recoveries  of  consequence  have  taken  place  from  this  condi- 
tion. Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  or  gums  may  be  regarded 
as  unfavorable.    It  denotes  a  bad  condition  of  the  circulating 
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fluids;  and  on  this  account  perhaps  more  than  on  any  other, 
should  its  occurrence,  at  any  time  during  the  prc^ess  of  the 
malady,  be  considered  as  a  bad  omen.  Fotheigill  and  Heber- 
den  think  that  the  younger  the  patients  are,  the  greater  is  their 
danger.  This  opinion,  so  far  as  our  observations  are  con- 
cerned, is  correct.  Without  doubt,  the  disease  falls  with 
greatest  severity  upon  the  young.  In  part,  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  often  proceeds  to  an  incu- 
rable stage  before  the  necessity  of  properly  attending  to  it  is 
awakened;  and  also  to  another  fact,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  in  children  to  apply  the  necessary  treatment  to  the 
parts  locally  diseased.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  something  also  in  their  organization  that  makes  them  more 
obnoxious  to  the  remote  cause  than  adults.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  them  contract  it,  when  both  are  alike  exposed-  to  the 
sources  of  contagion. 

Treatment, — ^Necessarily,  the  treatment  proper  for  this  mal- 
ady, divides  itself  into  general  and  heal.  To  be  correct  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  general  treatment  be  predicated  upon 
proper  views  of  the  pathology.  No  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  with  the  distemper,  has  failed  to  notice  its  pros- 
trating tendency,  and  the  singular  ease  with  which  cases,  in 
the  general,  pass  into  a  typhoid  condition,  bordering  in  some 
instances  on  putridity.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  more  vigorous  and  robust  patients,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  worse  class  of  habits,  drop  their  accQ»> 
tomed  energy  of  constitution,  and  become  affected  with  a 
low  grade  of  febrile  excitement,  and  gangrenous  ulcerations 
of  the  fauces.  Huxham  says  he  took  some  pains  with  the 
physicians  in  his  part  of  England  to  make  them  understand 
die  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  distinguish  it  from  other  pre* 
Tailing  disorders  to  which  it  bore  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance. He  desired  them  to  attend  to  *'^the  sudden  great  de- 
jtiuon  of  spirits  and  strength,"  to  the  ^^small,  quick,  unequal 
fluttering  pulse  at  the  attack  of  malignant  squinsyJ^  ^^Some,'' 
he  continues,  ^^were  weak  enough  to  tell  me  that  the  blood 
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'the J  had  drawn  was  veryjhe  and  riA.^    Bat  he  add^ 
^Truly  I  found  it  as  lambl^t  blood  so  soft  and  loose  that  yon 
mi^t  cnt  it  with  a  feather,  giving  off  little  or  no  serumJ' 
Other  writers,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  have  recomr 
mended  measures  of  depletion,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  such  means  were  fre* 
<piently  accompanied  by  rapid  prostration,  and  an  aggrava<* 
taon  of  the  graver  symptoms  of  the  malady.      Boerhaave, 
Ball,  Cullen,  Thomas,  and  Eberle,  have  all  hinted,  some  of 
them  in  pretty  explicit  terms,  at  these  facts.    Siuee,  howeyer, 
the  group  of  symptoms  which  go  to  make  up  a  case  of  putrid 
sore  throat,  has,  by  the  refinements  of  medical  nomenclature, 
been  distributed  under  the  terms  stomatitis,  tonsilitis,  palatitis 
or  uvuKtis,  we  have  been  in  danger  of  over-looking  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  disease:  viz.  its  putrid  tendency. 
Carefully  bearing  this  in  mind  through  every  stage,  the  physt> 
cian  will  do  something  more  in  the  way  of  lessening  the 
mortality  to  which  the  complaint  is  incident,  than  if  he  is  in- 
discriminate in  the  selections  of  remedies  suitable  to  such  an 
important  peculiarity.    With  some  we  know  it  to  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  when  they  even  see  symptoms  of  debility,  to 
imagine  that  they  are  real.      Armstrong's  ^amgestions^  im- 
mediately take  possession  'of  the  mind,  and  every  thing  con* 
nected  with  the  condition  is  construed  into  an  indication  far 
depletion.    The  way  must  be  opened  for  the  imaginary  auffi>- 
cative  excitement  to  pass  out  from  the  deep-seated  organs  of 
the  body.    Valuable  as  such  doctrines  are  in  a  certain  class 
of  diseases,  they  will  do  no  good  in  putrid  sore  throat     No- 
thing, indeed,  will  be  found  to  be  more  fallacious,  than   the 
idea  that  the  small,  frequent,  and  irritable  pulse  here  can  be 
brought  back  to  the  normal  standard  by  means  that  exercise 
an  antiphlogistic  influence  upon  the  circulation.     This  brings 
us  to  a  more  special  consideration  of  remedies,  at  the  bead 
of  which,  though  perhaps  not  from  its  importance,  stands 

Bloodietiing. — This  has  been  among  the  remedies  in  this 
malady  ever  since  it  was  first  described.  Huxham,  as  we 
have  seen,  regarded  it  as  being  of  doubtful  propriety.    By 
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his  inilaence,  as  may  be  supposed^  it  held  a  minor  rank  with 
writers  and  practitioners  generally,  until  the  time  of  Arm- 
strong, when,  most  likely,  from  his  influence,  it  became  enti- 
ded  to  more  consideration.  Accordingly  we  find  it  recom- 
mended  by  late  writers  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  as 
being  a  remedy  of  considerable  value.  Gases,  in  our  opin- 
ion, might  occur  of  a  very  sanguine  or  plethoric  habit,  where 
bloodletting  would  appear  to  be  justifiable,  or  rather  where 
it  would  do  no  harm.  Such,  nevertheless,  are  very  rare,  and 
when  they  do  occur,  surrounded  by  the  best  possible  circum- 
stances, more  may  be  lost  by  premising  the  treatment  with 
the  abstractions  of  blood,  than  will  be  gained.  In  the  sequel 
of  the  disease,  we  may  need  the  vital  influence  of  the  blood 
drawn,  to  resist  the  fore*  of  chemical  affinities,  often  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  fauces  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  *It  should 
be  recollected  too  that  our  patient  is  all  the  time  bordering 
upon  a  state  of  asthenia,  and  whether  precipitated  into  it  by 
the  morbid  forces  of  the  disease,  or  by  the  use  of  remedies, 
the  result  is  the  same.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lancet  in  this  af- 
fection is  amenable  to  objections  founded  upon  pathological 
principles;  and  if  used  at  all,  this  should  only  be  after  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it,  have  left 
no  other  alternative.  In  the  membranous  variety  more  than 
any  other  would  its  utility  seem  to  be  indicated.  Here  we 
have  all  the  symptoms  of  primary  croup,  where  as  a  remedy 
the  lancet  by  common  consent  holds  a  reputation  of  the  very 
first  order.  But  not^ven  here  can  much  be  said  in  its  favor. 
The  presence  of  this  morbid  production  in  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  is  associated  commonly  with  other  symptoms,  rela- 
ting to  the  general  system,  that  go  to  create  doubts  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  decided  measures  of  depletion. 

Emetics, — Among  all  the  remedies  to  which  the  practition- 
er has  access,  none  will  display  better  eflfects  than  emetics. 
Administered  in  the  first  stage,  or  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, they  sometimes  break  up  the  train  of  morbid  actions, 
and  place  the  patient  at  once  out  of  danger.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod tiiey  are  well  calulated  to  equalize  the  excitement,  and 
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restore  the  circulation  to  something  like  a  healthy  standard. 
The  irritable^,  small  pulse  is  more  under  the  influence  of 
emetics  than  any  other  remedy  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  influence  of  emetics  also  in  imparting  to  the  skin  a  heal- 
thy diaphoresis  and  uniform  temperature,  is  very  obvious. 
Not  less  important  are  their  local  effects.  The  process  of 
emesis,  by  equalizing  excitement,  possesses  a  singular  efficacy 
in  dispelling  the  pain,  moderating  the  swelling,  and  allaying 
the  local  inflammatory  excitement  in  the  throat.  Even  when 
the  parts  here  are  ulcerous,  attended  with  paroxysms  of  dys- 
pnoea, or  dysphagia,  the  operations  of  an  emetic  will  gener- 
ally give  temporary  relief.  In  children,  emetics  are  almost 
our  only  means  of  cleansing  the  fauces  from  those  foul,  viscid 
and  irritating  accumulations  that  collect  there  in  such  great 
(juantities.  After  vomiting  they  are  usually  better,  and  con- 
tinue so  until  the  parts  become  similarly  afflicted.  Concern- 
ing the-  efficacy  of  emetics  in  cases  complicated  with  false 
membrane,  our  knowledge  is  limited.  We  have  used  them, 
in  what  cases  we  have  witnessed,  and  always  with  more  or 
less  alleviation  of  the  urgent  symptoms;  but  we  have  had  no 
case  of  this  kind  in  which  thev,  or  anv  thinc^  else,  did  more 
than  palliate.  Everything  therefore  considered,  the  efficacy 
of  the  emetics  must  strike  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
this  affection  as  being  beyond  question.  Without  them,  we 
know  not  how  the  treatment  could,  in  anv  successful  or  satis- 
factory  manner,  be  conducted.  They  are  of  use  in  every 
stage,  and  there  are  many  indications  presented,  which  they 
alone  are  calculated  to  fill.  As  it  regar  Is  the  particular 
emetic  best  suited  to  the  complaint,  those  possessing  stimu- 
lant effects  are  to  be  preferred.  We  have,  neverlhelessF, 
when  they  seemed  to  be  indicated,  used  tartar  emetic  and 
ipecac,  with  excellent  results. 

Purgatives  are  of  some  use  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  malady.  But  this  is  pretty  much  confined  to  keeping 
up  the  regular  alvine  evacuations,  and  working  off  the  mor- 
bid secretions  that  collect  in  the  supra,  as  well  as  infra-dia- 
pragmatic  portions  of  the  alimentary   canal.    For  this  pur* 
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pose  aloes,  rhubarb,  oleum  ricini,  &c.,  are  much  better  than 
antipidogistic  purgatives.  They  accomplish  the  principal  ob- 
jects in  view,  without  producing  much  incidental  debility, 
an  effect,  as  already  observed,  that  should  be  avoided. 

Tonics. — Much  of  the  mortality  in  this  affection  being  pre- 
ceded  by  symptoms  denoting  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood,  and  a  lack  of  the  vital  energy  necessary  to  keep 
the  system  generally  and  locally  from  passing  into  a  putrid 
state,  it  would  seem  that  sustaining  and  strengthening  medi- 
cines are  strongly  indicated.  What  we  know  of  their  effects 
is  decidedly  favorable.  An  infusion  of  ^ny  of  the  vegetable 
tonics,  such  as  cinchona,  gentian,  quassia,  or  columbo,  or  a 
proper  preparation  of  some  of  the  more  permanent  mineral 
tonics,  may,  as  circumstances  seem  to  justify,  be  used;  and, 
if  this  is  done  with  discrimination  and  judgment,  they  will 
prove  to  be  important  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment  With  the 
more  stimulating  corroborants,  alcohol,  opium,  &c.,  we  have 
no  experience.  From  their  prompt  effects  they  might  be 
found  to  be  serviceable  during  the  urgency  of  symptoms  in 
the  last  stages.  At  any  other  period  they  occupy  a  position 
of  less  importance,  than  other  articles  which  have  been  pre- 
viously mentioned.  We  want  something  in  this  malady  that 
will  not  only  create,  but  that  will  keep  up  and  permanently 
mdntain  a  strengthening  effect  for  a  long  time.  The  chaly- 
beate preparations,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  best  calculated  to  alter  the  dissolved  slimy 
appearance  of  the  blood,  are  perhaps  most  valuable.  This 
concludes  what  we  have  to  say  on  means  addressed  to  the 
general  system.  And  although  they  may  be  found  at  varir 
ahce  with  the  teachings  of  some  of  our  modem  authors,  we 
submit  them,  nevertheless,  for  consideration  and  trial;  and 
with  such  tests  of  their  accuracy  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

Local  Remedies, — Stress,  not  sufficiently  great,  or  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  value,  has  been  laid  upon  the  local 
treatment  Upon  the  judicious  selection  and  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  local  means,  will  very  much  depend   the   success 
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of  the  practitioner.  In  vain  will  he  combat  general  symp- 
toms, if  the  throat  externally  and  internally  be  neglected. 
Here  the  disease  is  seated,  committing  its  ravages  under  the 
form  of  inflammation,  gangrenous  ulceraton,  or  the  secre- 
tion of  false  membrane.  Once  securely  situated  here,  this 
part  becomes  a  focus  of  irritation,  from  which  proceed  mor- 
bific rays  that  extend  to  every  part  of  the  system;  and  hence 
in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  malignity  of  the  disease 
bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  alterations  which  take  place 
in  the  throat.  Indeed  I  have  never  witnessed  a  fatal  case 
without  being  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  it  to  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  this  part.  A  matter  of  great  importance  then,  is 
to  watch  this  part  closely  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
malady,  that  we  may  give  it  the  benefit  of  seasonable  and 
vigorous  measures  of  relief. 

When  the  parts  first  become  inflamed,  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  use  the  common  capsicum  gargle.  This,  in  mild 
cases,  where  there  is  no  very  great  lividness  or  abrasion  of 
the  stomato-pharyngean  mucous  membrane,  will  answer  a 
good  purpose.  For  a  long  time  pepper  has  had  a  considera- 
ble reputation  in  aflections  of  the  throat.  It  was  among  the 
remedies  of  Hippocrates;  and  authors  generally,  from  his  day 
uqtil  the  present,  have  spoken  of  it  in  very  respectable  terms. 
But  its  combination  with  salt  and  vinegar  is  a  work  of  mod- 
em pharmacy,  and  does  a  great  deal  to  enhance  its  useful- 
ness.  At  any  rate  in  all  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  applica- 
ble, wfe  prefer  the  compound  preparation. 

With  evidence  of  mere  distress  in  the  fauces,  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  either  separately  or  combined  with  the  tincture 
of  capsicum,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  available  remedy. 
It  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  incipi- 
ent gangrene,  or  a  dark  red  appearance  bordering  on  this 
condition.  Nothing  in  our  hands  has  checked  this  with  so 
much  facility  as  the  hydrochloric  acid.  It  corrects  the  ofien- 
sive  breath,  the  fetor  arising  from  the  parts,  and  serves  as  a 
detergent  to  remove  the  viscid  irritating  accumulations  that 
always  collect  about  the  fauces  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  dia^ 
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«ase.  Our  mode  of  using  it  is  in  solution,  combined  with  the 
tincture  of  capsicum,  and  of  a  strength,  that,  when  used  as  a 
gargle,  will  not  produce  disorganization  of  the  healthy  mu- 
cous surfaces.  With  a  preparation  somewhat  stronger  than 
this,  we  paint  the  parts  most  diseased,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
til the  sloughs  are  cast  off,  and  they  assume  the  florid  healthy 
color.  Young  children,  we  know  from'  experience,  are  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  measures  so  irritating  to  the  mouth  and 
throat;  and  parents,  we  often  find,  weak  enough  to  humor 
them,  and  forego  a  strict  observance  of  the  physician's  di- 
rections. It  should  always,  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
staaces,  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  parents,  that  an 
omission  of  duty  on  their  part  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the 
child.   . 

After  the  ulcerous  process  is  once  established,  and  the 
parts  commence  sloughing  an  irritating  offensive  sanies,  ni- 
trate of  silver  may  be  advantageously  called  to  our  aid.  The 
great  value  of  this  salt  in  all  similar  affections,  led  Higgenbot- 
tom  to  apply  it  to  ulcers  so  as  to  cause  an  eschar;  and  he  as- 
serts, that  when  this  peels  off,  the  sore  beneath  is  found  to  be 
healed.  Whether  used  to  produce  this  effect  or  to  change 
the  morbid  action,  by  which  large  portions  of  the  soft  palate 
are  sometimes  eaten  off,  the  medicine  cannot  fail  to  be  regard- 
ed with  importance.  But  Mackenzie  gives  it  a  still  higher 
claim  to  our  consideration.  He  says  that  it  is  of  great  ser- 
vice in  putting  a  stop  to  the  fibrinous  exudations  that  take 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils,  and  arches  of  the  palate. 
Should  this  on  extensive  trial  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  effect 
of  the  medicine  as  a  prophylactic  to  the  croup  variety  of  the 
disease,  in  connection  with  its  other  acknowledged  virtues, 
will  go  stiir  further  to  enhance  its  value.  Mackenzie's  mode 
of  using  the  medicine  was  in  a  solution,  composed  of  a  scruple 
of  the  nitrate  to  one  ounce  of  water.  Dr.  Gibbs,  (Braith- 
waite^s  Retrospect,  from  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  1842),  reports  a  case  of  cynanche  maligna,  followed 
by  the  symptoms  of  croup,  in  which  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  said  to  have  accomplished  a  cure.  The 

4  » 
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case  was  that  of  a  child  four  years  old.  On  examining  the  fiui- 
ces,  an  ulcer  was  seen,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  over  the  left 
tonsil,  and  ihe  other  parts  were  covered  with  ^a  thick,  ten- 
acious albuminous  exudation.'  The  breathing  was  ^stridulous 
and  very  shrill,'  with  high  fever,  pulse  120,  and  thirst.  Cal- 
omel, antimonial  powder  and  ipecac,  had  previously  been 
used,  but  it  was  thought  without  any  benefit  The  sulphate 
of  copper  was  then  administered  until  it  produced  emesis  and 
brought  away  ^shreds  of  membranous  matter.'  After  this  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  with  a 
sponge  to  the  ulcer  and  fai|ces,  thrusting  it  far  back  into  the 
pharynx.  Every  application  was  followed  by  relief  until  the 
cure  was  accomplished.  We  differ  from  Dr.  Gibbs,  in  ascri- 
bing entirely  to  the  nitrate  the  happy  issue  of  this  case. 
^Shreds'  of  the  false  membrane,  it  seems,  were  brought  away 
by  the  process  of  emesis,  before  the  nitrate  was  applied. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  no  doubt  exercised  a  favorable  influence 
over  the  ulcerous  process  present,  and  to  this  feature  of  the 
case  we  believe  its  usefulness  was  pretty  much  confined. 

Recently  alum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa)  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  we  may  say  extolled  by  Velpeau,  of 
Paris,  as  a  remedy  in  every  stage  of  sore  throat.  This  dis- 
tinguished author  derived  his  first  knowledge  of  the  efficacy 
of  alum  from  his  preceptor,  Bretonneau,  who  used  it  while  in 
the  hospital  of  Tours,  with  great  success.  He  also  cites  the 
experience  of  Laennec,  of  Nantes,  in  its  favor.  Velpeau 
used  it  where  the  th:oat  was  red  and  painful,  the  tongue  foul, 
the  amygdalae  much  tumefied,  with  great  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  breathing;  and  in  two  cases  where  suppuration 
appeared  to  be  imminent.  The  result  was  always  the  same, 
^^the  pain  and  febrile  symptoms  almost  always  diminish  in  an 
evident  manner  after  the  first  or  second  application,  and  the 
patient  improves  so  rapidly  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
(and  in  some  instances  on  the  following  day)  he  feels  him- 
self perfectly  well."  His  manner  of  using  it  was  either  in 
gargle  or  in  powder.  The  powder  was  resorted  to  only  in 
severe  cases,  and  was  applied  to  the  parts  with  the  tip  of  the 
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finger.  High  axui  imposing  as  the  authority  is  from  which 
we  derive  this  testimony,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  too  posi- 
tive and  general  to  stand  the  test  of  experiment.  We  should 
have  expected  a  priori^  that  alum  possessed  considerable  vir- 
tue in  diseases  of  the  throat;  but  to  suppose  it  applicable  to 
every  foim  of  disease  here — simple  inflammation,  membranous 
iaflammation,  and  the  various  stages  of  ulceration,  makes 
rather  too  strong  a  draft  on  credulity  for  our  purpose.  Med- 
icines in  a  general  way  possess  an  efficacy  ior  some  particu- 
lar feature  or  phase  in  the  disease  to  which  they  are  applied. 
This  doubtless  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  alum.  And, 
if  the  encomiums  to  which  we  have  alluded  shall  serve  no 
other  purpose,  they  may  lead  to  such  experiments  with  the 
drug  as  will  develope  the  particular  form  of  the  disease  in 
which  it  is  beneficial. 

From  its  acknowledged  properties  as  a  stimulant,  antisep- 
tic, etc.,  creosote  should  hold  a  respectable  place  among  the 
remedies  in  sore  throat.  So  far  though  as  we  are  acquainted, 
the  trials  of  its  efficacy  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
it  anything  like  a  decided  reputation.  Its  use  of  course 
would  be  contraindicated  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  in 
the  fauces  was  at  all  acute.  But  when  the  parts  are  afiect- 
ed  with  such  a  low  grade  of  action  that  the  vital  resistance 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  resist  the  play  of  chemical  affinities, 
and  gangrene  as  a  consequence  results,  the  creasote  from  its 
several  properties,  stimulant,  antiseptic,  and  escharotic,  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  fairly  indicated. 

Towards  scarifications^  when  the  fauces  are  dry,  glossy,  and 
attended  with  burning  sensations,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
older  writers,  denote  great  ''deJluxioTis^  we  have  considerable 
partiality.  When  the  parts  are  well  scarified,  and  bled  free- 
ly, the  urgent  symptoms  usually  subside,  and  they  then  be- 
come more  amenable  to  other  remedies.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  scarifications  will  only  prove  serviceable  in  cases 
where  there  is  considerable  arterial  excitement  in  the  parts, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  burning  pain.    In  other  condi- 
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tions,  as  for  instance  where  the  parts  are  gangrenous,  they 
might  prove  injurious. 

External  applications  are  in  many  instances  necessary  for 
the  tumefaction  of  the  glands  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Usu- 
ally the  parotid,  sub-maxillary,  and  in  many  cases,  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  are  considerably  enlarged.  Sometimes  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  promote  suppuration  in  order  to  relieve  the  internal 
engorgements  about  the  fauces.  For  this  pupose,  emollient 
poultices  should  be  applied.  We  think  much,  more  of  those 
than  of  liniments.  They  combine  heat  and  moisture,  two 
valuable  agents  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  object.  When 
counterirritation  is  indicated,  blisters  and  sinapisms  have  been 
the  principal  agents  upon  which  we  have  relied.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  inflammations,  either  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  which  usually  occur  in  putrid  sore 
throat,  are  much  less  under  the  influence  of  counterirritation 
than  we  commonly  find  to  be  the  case  with  those  connected 
with  other  diseases. 

To  the  general  surface,  when  it  is  found  to  be  unequal  in 
its  temperature,  pale,  and  covered  in  places  with  a  clammy 
perspirable  matter,  we  may  apply  tepid  vinegar  and  water 
until  the  parts  are  suflTiciently  cleansed,  after  which  frictions 
with  flannel  should  be  instituted,  until  the  surface  puts  on  a 
florid  appearance.  Measures  of  this  kind,  by  maintaining 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  will  promote  healthy  diapho- 
resis, and  invite  towards  the  surface,  congestions  that  would 
otherwise  accumulate  upon  the  deeper-seated  organs  of  the 
body. 

Before  concluding  the  treatment,  it  might  perhaps  be  pro- 
per to  say  something  on  the  regimen  to  be  observed.  Com- 
monly the  appetite  is  poor  and  the  stomach  weak.  But  we 
feel  assured,  that  articles  calculated,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
to  strengthen  the  one  and  excite  the  other,  will  do  more 
good  than  if  they  are  light  and  scanty.  We  need  the  influ- 
ence of  a  generous  nourishing  diet — something  that  will 
keep  the  functions  of  nutrition  in  vigorous  play,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease.     Beef-tea,  potatoe  soup,  and 
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milk  porridge,  with  wine  occasionally,  will  answer  very  well, 
and  perhaps  do  all  that  can  be  done,  in  this  way,  to  obviate 
the  septic  tendency  to  which  the  complaint  is  liable. 

The  principal  points  upon  which  the  attention  should  be 
fixed  in  the  treatment,  may  now  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
iog  propositions: 

1.  The  disease^  in  the  general,  being  characterized  by  a 
low  grade  of  morbid  actions,  is  not,  as  a  consequence,  amen- 
able to  decided  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

2.  The  local  treatment  is  of  as  much,  if  not  of  more  im-. 
portance,  than  the  general. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  system  should  be  carefully  econ- 
omized throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease;  and  all 
pains  taken  with  strengthening  medicines,  and  regimen,  to 
avoid  the  stage  of  prostration. 

Jamestown,  Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1844. 


KEVIEWS. 


Art.  II. — Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physk,— 
Bv  John  Bell,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  oi  Physicians 
Philadelphia;  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  of  the  Georgofili  SocieU'^  of  Florence,  &c., 
&c.,  and  by  William  Stokes,  M.D.,  Lecturer  at  the  Medi- 
cal School,  Park  street,  Dublin;  Physician  to  the  Meath 
Hospital,  &c.,  &c.  Third  Edition^  enlarged  and  inwroved, 
2  vols.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  Ed.  Barrington-JL  Geo.  D. 
Haswell.     1846.     pp.  728  and  790. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  in  this  edition  of  these 
Lectures,  consist  in  the  omission  of  the  Treatise  of  Dr.  Stokes 
on  the  Diagnosis  and  IVeatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Chesty 
and  the  introduction  of  matter  relating  to  the  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes,  to  several  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  omitted  before,  to  tubercular  meningitis, 
epidemic  meningitis^  scrofula,  syphilis,  the  exanthemata,  rheu- 
matism and  gout,  amounting,  altogether,  to  about  three  hun- 
dred pages.  Of  the  large  accumulations  made  of  late  years 
on  the  pathology  and  modified  treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  Dr.  Bell  has  made  profitable  use,  and  this  is  a  por- 
tion of  this  valuable  work  which  will  attract  the  particular 
attention  of  the  practitioner.  We  propose  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  matters  embraced  under  that  head  in  this  article, 
and  we  commence  with  a  quotation  from  the  lecture,  by  Dr. 
Bell,  on   the   Diseases  of  Dentition.      It  is  hygienic   in   its 
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character^  and  although  it  conveys  no  new  precept^  th^  les- 
son it  impresses  is  one  of.  great  consideration,  as  thus  laid 
down: 

"The  plain  hygienic  precept  for  avoiding  many  of  the  evils 
which  I  have  just  sketched,  is,  to  protect  the  child  bv  suitable 
clothing,   and  with  this  view  to   cover  all   parts  91  the  skin 
which  in  after  life  are  kept  covered.      The  breast  and  shoul- 
ders  and   arms   ought  to  be  clothed,  as  they  are  among  the 
most  susceptible  parts  of  the  body  to   atmospherical   vicissi- 
tudes  and  extremes.     The   common   and  hackneyed  but  ill- 
founded  excuse  of  a  wish  to  harden  the  child,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  practice  of  leaving   naked  and  exposed  these  portions 
of  the  body;  for,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  should  remain  so 
after  the  child  leaves  the  nursery,  nor  ever  be  so  subsequently 
in   any  period  of  after  life;  at  any  rate  in  the  male  sex.     In 
the  texture  of  the  garments  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  season; 
as  to  fashion,  thev  oucijht  to  be  alwavs  loose. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  these  considerations  and  details 
beloncr  to  the  nurserv,  and  are  beneath  the  consideration  of  a 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  But  a  little 
reflexion  will  soon  convince  you,  without  any  ar^ment  from 
ine,  that  the  theory  of  medicme  involves,  in  fiict  imperatively 
requires,  a  study  of  all  the  probable  causes  of  disease,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  give  them  additional  activity,  or  in 
any  way  modify  them.  As  the  highest  and  noblest  aim  of 
ethical  philosophy  is  premonition  and  prevention,  so  in  medi- 
cal philosophy  it  is  both  more  humane  and  more  intellectual 
to  devise  means  to  guard  against  disease,  than  to  display  skill, 
learning,  and  research,  in  trials  to  cure,  uncertain  as  we  must 
be  of  a  successful  result,  and  knowing  often  that  our  best  de- 
vised efforts,  in  some  cases,  will  almost  certainly  fail." 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the  complaints  of  young 
infants   is  colic,   the  treatment  of  which  is  thus  given  by  Dr. 

Bell: 

-^Infctnlile  colic  is  sometimes  of  the  stercoraceous  variety; 
but  more  frequently  it  depends  on  morbid  secretions  from  the 
liver  and  bowels,  and  on  imperfect  change  which  the  food 
undergoes  from  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  digestive  sensi- 
bilitv.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the  colic  of  new-born  infants,  or 
when  the  viscid  meconium  adheres  to  the  colon,  and  is  not 
evacuated.     Castor  oil  warmed,  and  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm 
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to  a  drachm^  and  in  more  obstinate  cases  of  retention  with 
the  addition  of  five  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  will  generally 
suffice  to  give  relief  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  Dr.  Dewees 
{On  the  Physical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children^  details 
a  case  of  the  disease,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  colic, 
caused  by  retention  of  the  meconium,  and  in  which  the  com- 
mon laxatives,  castor  oil  and  magnesia,  failed  to  operate.  He 
succeeded'  at  last  by  the  administration  of  a  grain  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  teaspoonful  oi  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, every  fifteen  minutes,  until  ten  grains  were  taken.  An- 
other modification  of  stercoraceous  colic  is  met  with  in  in- 
fants who  are  habitually  constipated,  and  whose  appetite  and 
growth  are  both  vigorous.  Purgatives,  as  is  soon  discovered, 
are  not  the  remedy  in  this  case.  We  must  be  content  to  pal- 
liate until,  with  time  and  some  natural  change  in  the  func- 
tions, the  bad  habit  is  changed.  Laxative  enemata  of  the 
simple  kind,  or  occasionally  a  little  castor  oil,  or  spiced  syrup 
of  rhubarb,  or  manna  dissolved  in  its  food,  as  sweatening,  if 
the  child  uses  spoon-victuaJs,  will  generally  suffice.  A  sup- 
pository of  soap  is  occasionally  useful.  I  have  sometimes 
given  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  gi'ain  or  a  grain  of  calomel 
with  a  little  magnesia;  but  of  course  not  frequently,  still  less 
habitually,  in  every  case.  This  prescription  is  called  for 
when  colic  proceeds  from  deficient  secretion  of  bile,  as  in 
jaundice.  In  this  disease,  as  it  attacks  new-bom  infants,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  castor  or  sweet  oil,  repeated  at  an  mterval  of  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines for  infantile  colic  with  constipation.  Simple  syrup, 
with  a  little  of  some  essential  oil,  answers  well  at  times,  as 
follows: — Simple  syrup,  one  pint;  oil  of  rue,  eight  to  ten 
.  drops.     Mix.     Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

^••In  the  other,  and  still  more  common,  colic  of  children, 
depending  on  indigestion,  our  attention  must  be  first  directed 
to  the  health  of  the  mother.  In  her,  bad  digestion  or  other 
derangement  of  health,  kept  up  sometimes  by  gross  and  im- 
proper food,  drinking  tea  and  coflTee  to  excess  and  malt  li- 
quors; sometimes  want  of  air  and  exercise,  and  late  hours; 
and  again,  by  indulgence  in  strong  emotions,  or  by  any  cause 
which  irritates  the  nervous  system,  must  we  seek  an  explana- 
tion of  the  depraved  nature  of  her  milk,  and,  consequently, 
of  colic  and  other  forms  of  indigestion  of  the  infant  Doctor 
Dewees  {op.  cit.)  relates  a  case  of  serious  and  alarming  dis- 
ease of  a  child,  beginning  with  colic  and  running  on  to  vou- 
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itiBg  and  diarrhcea  with  great  emaciation,  which  was  pro^ 
doced  by  the  altered  quality  of  its  mother's  milk,  owing  to 
severe  and  protracted  toothache.  To  the  child  itself  suffer- 
ing from  colic,  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with 
sonae  simple  carminative, — mint,  or  peppermint  water,  or 
camphor  mixture,  or  a  grain  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  or 
two  or  three  drops  of  liquor  potassse  in  a  similar  fluid,  with 
sogar,-— will  often  give  relief,  without  interfering  with  the 
peristaltic  actions  of  the  bowels,  or  impairfaig  the  digestive 
energy,  as  all  cordials  and  mixtures  into  which  opium  enters 
are  so  apt  to  do.  Calamus  aramaticus^  in  powder,  with 
chalk  or  magnesia,  answers  a  similar  intention.  In  some  ex* 
treme  cases  of  suffering,  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  will  give 
the  desired  relief;  but  never  ought  the  physician  to  prescribe 
it  regularly,  or  to  allow  of  its  regular  use  in  the  nursery.  He 
can  hardly  be  too  emphatic  in  his  cautions  against  the  dan- 
gers of  the  practice  of  habitual  laudanum  or  opium-taking  in 
child  or  adult 

^In  some  cases,  infantile  colic  recurs  so  regularly  at  parties 
ular  times  in  twenty-four  hours  as  to  force  attention  to  peri- 
odicity, and  to  suggest  its  being  treated  accordingly.     I  have, 
ia  cases  of  this  nature,  given  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  a  dose 
of  twelfth  to  an  eighth  of  a  grain  in  solution,  with  tho   effect 
of  greatly  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  some- 
times ol  warding  it  off  entirely.    One  may,   however,  rea- 
sonably suspect,  that  this  periodical  colic  is  sometimes  owing 
to    the   recurrence   of  an   external   exciting  cause,  as  in  the 
ipiality  of  the  mother's  milk  at  a  particular  time  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  rather  than  to  an  internal  organic  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  which  generally  gives  rise  to  periodicity. 
In  confirmation  of  this,   I  may   state  one  of  my   boarding- 
school  reminiscences.     A  boy,  whose  digestive  organs  were 
never  very  strong,  used  to  have  regularly  every  Monday  after- 
noon an  attack  of  colic;  not  very  severe,  it  is  true,  but  quite 
tiT>ublesome   and  well-marked   in   ull   its   symptoms.       The 
cause  of  this  weekly  return  of  disease  was  almost  forced  on 
his  attention,  after  a  while,  by  its  uniformly  following  a  din- 
ner on   cold  beef,   which  was  the   regular  dish  of  meat  for 
Monday.     Many  a  dyspeptic,  who   thinks  that  his  sufferings 
are  entailed  on  him,  of  necessity,  for  life  would  discover,  by 
a  little  retrospection  of  his  diet  during  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  hours,   that  these  are  avoidable;  and  that  if  he  were  to 
ooiit  some  article  of  the  coldrbeef  class,  he  would  escape  his 
special  ailment* 
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^^Before  dismissing  the  treatment  of  infantile  colic,  let  me  en^ 
join  attention  to  the  feet  of  the  child  being  carefully  covered 
witk  warm  socks  and  shoes,  which  ought  to  occasionally  in 
the  day  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  feet  rubbed  by  the  warm 
bands  of  its  mother  or  nurse  before  the  fire,  or  over  a  flue  of 
hot  air.  The  early  use  of  a  tepid  salt-water  bath,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  careful  friction  over  the  abdomen  and  the  lower 
limbs,  will  prove  to  be  a  useful  preventive  of  colic,  as  well 
as  corroborant  of  the  system  generally.'' 

Ur.  Bell  devotes  three  lectures  to  the  consideration  of 
that  formidable  malady  of  the  young,  cholera  infantum. 
Under  the  head  of  causes  he  gives  the  -following  interest- 
ing details: 

^^  Causes, — Physicians  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  obvi- 
ous causes  of  cholera  infantum.  Some  are  inclined  to  add 
not  only  a  less  appreciable  but  at  all  times  a  very  doubtful 
and  in  the  present  case,  a  very  improbable  cause — malaria. 
The  disease  apj^ears  in  our  cities  with  the  first  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  contmues  through  the  months  of  July  and  August 
into  September;  but  abating  in  this  latter  month,  as  the 
weather  becomes  cooler.  But  although  thus  manifestly  con- 
nected with  high  atmospherical  heat,  cholera  infantum  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  product  of  this  alone;  for  otherwise  it  ought 
to  increase  in  violence  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
climate,  or  as  we  advance  south;  which  is  not  the  casj. 
Such  ought  to  be  the  state  of  things,  also,  if  malaria  were 
the  cause.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  a  more  com- 
mon disease  in  Boston,  for  example,  than  in  Charleston;  cer- 
tainly it  is  more  so  in  Philadelphia  than  in  New  Orleans. 
The  explanation  I  take  to  be  this:  that  the  system  of  a  child, 
on  the  approach  of  its  first  and  even  second  summer,  is  very 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  a  person  newly  arrived 
from  the  north  at  a  southern  city.  The  susceptibility  to  heat 
being  great,  its  effects  are  felt  more  sensibly  on  the  nervous 
system,  which  it  excites,  and  through  it  on  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, and  even  still  more,  the  tegumentary;  the  skin  first  and 
afterwards  the  mucous  membranes.  These  last  are  kept  in 
a  state  of  irritation  short  of  phlogosis  by  the  high  and  con- 
tinued heat  acting  on  the  skin;  and  the  digestive  ones  in  their 
turn,  transmit  the  irritation  to  the  liver,  which  is  often  exci- 
ted in  consequence.  Now,  if  in  this  state  of  predisposition 
the  person  be  exposed  to  close  and  impure  air,  the  circulation 
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and  nervous  system  become  more  and  more  disturbed,  and 
there  is  the  very  imminence  of  violent  disease,  which  only 
requires  for  its  coming  on  an  excess  or  irregularity  in  food, 
loss  of  rest,  or  any  morbid  excitement  of  the  nervous  Sys- 
tem, whether  from  bodily  pain  or  mental  anxiety.  In  a 
child,  the  disease  will  be  cholera;  in  an  adult,  bilious  remit- 
tent fever,  or  vellow  fever.  In  both  there  will  be  great 
^astro-enteric  disorder,  with  hepatic  and  cerebral  complica- 
tions. ^ 

^^■In  recurring  to  the  original  proposition,  that  the  disease  is 
brought  on  by  high  atmospherical  heat  in  our  cities,  we  can* 
not  overlook  the  fact  of  this  being  the  chief  and  main  en- 
demial  agent, — without  which  other  coinciding  causes,  such 
as  the  irritation  of  teething  and  of  indigestible  food,  would  be 
generally  insufficient  for  its  production.  It  is,  however,  the 
high  heat  following  winter^s  cold,  acting  for  the  first  time  on 
an  infant  whose  functions  have  barely  acquired  the  necessary 
rhythm,  certainly  are  not  accustomed  to  such  stimufation. 
An  infaat,  exposed  from  birth  to  a  mild  temperature,  might 
be  expected  to  feel  less  even  the  great  heat  of  our  cities  du- 
ring the  summer  months.  Atmosj)herical  agency  is  made 
manifest  in  the  amelioration  of  existing  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  fewer  fresh  attacks  during  the  interval  of  a  few  cool  days 
at  any  time  in  the  summer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  augmen- 
tation in  both  during  great  heats,  and  particularly  durmg  a 
close  and  damp  state  of  the  air,  when  the  thermometer  ia  at 
the  same  time  high. 

*"*In  a  table  now  before  me,  I  find  the  number  of  deaths 
ttotn,  cholera  infantum  in  Philadelphia,  during  a  period  of  ten 
years  (from  1823  to  1831),  to  be  2323,  or  on  an  average 
232;  the  maximum  having  been  in  1831,  or  303,  and  the  mini- 
mum in  1824,  or  155;  and  those  from  cholera  morbus  during 
the  same  period,  of  subjects  over  ten  years  of  age,  114. 
You  will  have  observed,  in  my  lecture  on  epidemic  cholera,  that 
the  cases  of  infantile  cholera  were  augmenred  in  1832,  the 
'cholera  year,'  to  316  ia  3  mouths,  as  were,  indeed,  all  the 
diseases  of  the  bowels  in  that  year.  In  1833  the  amount 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  or  less  than  it  had  been 
for  eight  years  preceding. 

*'The  influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  for  under  this  desig- 
nation the  summer  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  middle 
States  is  entitled  to  be  spoken  of,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
follow^ing  memoranda  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
among  children  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  the  years 
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1838  and  1839.  In  the  former  city^  with  a  population:  of 
200,000,  the  entire  mortality  of  1838  wasSll^;  of  which  the 
deaths  of  children  from  cholera  infantum  were  382:  of  these 
364  were  under  two  years,  viz:  247  under  a  year,,  and  116 
in  the  second  year  after  birth.  In  1 839  the  deaths  from  this 
disease  were  230;  the  excess  in  1838  beii^  explained  by 
the  unusually  long  period  of  high  atmospherical  heat  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  The  number  of  children  who  thus 
perished  within  the  first  year  from  birth  was  142;  in  the  se- 
cond 75;  and  between  the  termination  of  the  second  and  the 
fifth  year,  13.  The  entire  mortality  from  the  diseases  of  the 
digestive  canal  was  as  follows: 

1838.  1839. 


Cholera  Infantum,      -        -        -        -     382  230 

Diarrhoea, 65  96 

Dysentery,         ...        -        -      45  68 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  80  *          83 


572  477 

"In  Washington,  the  proportionate  mortality  from  cholera 
infantum  is  considerable,  as  might,  t  priori^  be  inferred  from 
the  excessive  heat  of  its  summers,  without  the  mitigation  of 
sea-breeze,  by  which  even  Charleston  and  Savannah  are 
made  more  tolerable  for  infant  life.  Dr.  Lindsly,  in  his  arti- 
cle already  referred  to,  gives  us  some  useful  information  on 
this  point,  which  is  best  conveyed  in  his  own  words. 

"  4t  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  nearly 
one-half,  and  in  two  instance  vwre  than  one-half^  were  under 
two  years  of  age;  and  that  of  this  number,  almost  three- 
fourths  died  of  what  is  usually  termed  here  ^summer  com- 
plaint,' under  which  general  term  are  included  cholera  infan- 
tum and  simple  diarrhoea  of  children.  Also,  that  the  cases 
were  much  more  numerous  in  July  and  August,  than  in  June, 
that  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  September,  and  that 
in  October  the  number  was  again  very  small. 

"  ^The  ratio  of  cases  of  infantile  cholera  in  the  above  table 
is  about  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  the  record  for  several 
years  past,  and  this  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  the  propor- 
tion 01  victims  annually  destroyed  by  this  fatal  disease  in 
Washington,  during  the  months  referred  to.' 

*^In  Boston,  also,  we  still  find  that  the  summer  gives  a  tro- 
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pical  climate^  particularly  for  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
For  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1821  lo  1830,  inclusive,  in 
which  the  entire  number  of  deaths  Was  10,731,  the  mortality 
of  children  under  two  years,  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  was  1537;  the  whole  mortality  of 
this  class,  for  the  entire  period,  being  3182.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  deaths  of  children  between  birth  and  two  years  old^ 
in  Boston,  in  the  four  months  in  which  the  summer  temper- 
ature predominates,  was  just  one-seventh  of  the  entire  nunyi^ 
ber,  and  one-half  of  the  particular  class;  or,  in  other  word^, 
the  deaths  are  as  numerous  among  children  of  this  age  in 
these  four  months,  as  in  the  remaining  eight  of  the  year. 
The  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  during  the  above  period 
of  ten  years,  was  149.  Those  from  1831  to  1839,  or  a  pe* 
riod  of  nine  yers,  was  407;  the  annual  average  of  twenty 
years  was  but  a  little  over  27.  This  is  quite  a  small  propor- 
tioa  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  in  a  population  averag- 
ing, during  the  entire  period  of  twenty  years,  about  65,000, 
and  which,  in  1840,  was  93,470.  But  if  we  add  the  kind- 
red, and  probably  in  most  instances  identical  diseases,  report- 
ed under  the  head  of  gastritis,  teething,  and  dysentery,  the 
amount  of  cases  of  deaths  of  children  from  gastro-intestinal 
disease,  in  the  summer  months  in  Boston,  will  be  more  easi- 
ly accounted  for;  and  place  this  city,  on  the  score  of  infant 
mortality,  in  a  line  with,  but  quite  behind,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  For  much  valuable  information  on  the  vital  sta- 
tistics of  Boston,  I  refer  you  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Shuttuck 
in  the  AmeTncan  Jour.  Med,  Sci.^  1841. 

•-^-The  aggravation  of  disease  by  the  irritation  of  teething 
is  manifest  to  every  physician:  it  aggravates  bronchitis  in 
winter  and  cholera  in  summer:  it  might  even  be  said  to  cause 
them,  by  inducing  a  morbid  susceptibility — a  predisposition 
to  cold  and  moisture,  in  the  former  season,  and  to  great  heat 
in  the  second,  without  which  these  atmosphericad  extremes 
\iirould  be  relatively  innocuous.  But  that  teething  is  only  a 
secondary  importance  in  the  etiology  of  cholera,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that,  however  suffering  from  this  irritation  at 
other  seasons,  rarely  will  children  then  have  cholera." 

We  wish  we  could  command  room  to  give  the  entire  lec- 
ture on  Croup,  by  Dr.  Bell,  but  we  shall  be  obliged  again  to 
limit  ourselves  to  a  few  extracts.  Dr.  Bell  objects  to  the 
term  trachealis  as  conveying  a  false  idea  of  the  pathology  of 
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the  disease,  and  adduces  very  convincmg  evidence  in  favor 
of  its  being  rather  laryngeal  than  tracheal.  His  concluding 
arguments  are  that — 

^^We  cannot  understand,  nor  give  any  adeqoate  explanation 
of  the  spasmodic  croup,  or  of  the  fits  of  threatened  sufibca- 
tion  in  common  croup,  unless  we  admit  the  laryngeal  seat  of 
the  disease.  The  imtating  cause  is  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  glottis  and  larynx;  by  a  reflex-motor  action,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  membrane,  transmitted  to  the  brain,  causes  a  re* 
turn  of  innervation  on  the  musclesv  of  the  glottis  and  larynx, 
and  they  are  contracted  with  niore  or  less  violence.  The 
cerebral  excitement  is  kept  up  in  these  cases^  and  often  aug- 
mented, 1.  by  the  external  air  which  is  not  in  relation  with 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  inflamed  organ;  2.  by  the  dura- 
tion of  the  inflammation  itself;  3.  by  the  various  products  of 
inflammatory  secretion,  which,  like  so  many  foreign  bodies, 
irritate  the  air-passages.  Hoarseness,  or  an  equivalent  condi- 
tion of  voice,  may  be  the  fixed  one  in  croup;  but  the  modifi- 
cations depending  on  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  must  be 
considerable.  The  spasm  may  be  continued,  remittent,  or 
intermittent;  varieties  which  may  exist  in  laryngitis  with  false 
membrane  from  the  glottis  down  to  the  bronchia.  A  suspen- 
sion of  the  more  violent  symptoms  may  take  place,  and  the 
disease  seem  so  far  to  be  intermittent;  but  it  is  the  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  not  the  secretion  of  the  exuded  membrane  and 
croup  proper,  which  intermit.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane, 
like  any  other  of  the  phlegmasiae,  is  liable  to  exacerbation ; 
but  this  latter  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  spasm  or 
fits  of  laborious  breathing  and  imminent  suffocation.  The 
spasm  of  the  glottis  is  most  common  at  night;  and  hence  a 
mucous  irritant,  hardly  a  source  of  complaint  during  the  day, 
may,  without  any,  or  with  very  slight  increment,  be  a  source 
of  imminent  suffocation  at  night,  owing  to  the  greater  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  nerves  and  muscles  at  this  time.  Death 
rarely  results  from  the  occlusion  of  the  glottis,  by  the  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  superposition  of  false 
membrane  on  this  latter;  but  it  may  by  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles.  Even  where  the  false  membrane  is  formed  and 
adherent,  the  breathing  is  sometimes  free  just  before  death. 

"But,  although  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  croup  depend 
on  organic  lesion  of  the  larynx,  we  cannot  render  an  account 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  if  we  overlook  its  tracheo- 
bronchial and  even  pulmonary  complications.    Of  these  I  have 
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already  spoken.  The  dyspncea  gives  a  tolerable  good  mea* 
sure  of  their  presence  and  intensity.  Hence,  when  we  see 
the  lips  of  a  livid  or  violet  color,  the  face  tumefied,  the  eyes 
prominent  and  shining,  headache,  somnolency,  comatose  stu- 
por, convulsions,  a  peculiar  anxiety,  hurried  breathing,  and 
throwing  the  head  back,  we  recognize  symptoms  of  impeded 
pulmonary  circulation  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and 
feel  ourselves  more  urgently  called  upon  to  remove  this  state 
of  things,  whether  the  laryngeal  symptoms  proper  be  urgent 
or  not.'* 

• 

The  statistics  of  croup,  given  under  the  head  of  mortality^ 
we  venture  to  say,  will  surprise  most  of  our  readers,  to  whom 
this  malady,  formidable  as  it  is,  has  not  appeared  by  any 
means  so  intractable,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  France.     Dr.  Bell  remarks: 

"The  mortality  from  croup  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
and  is  rated  very  differently  by  writers  in  different  countries. 
M.  Andral  estimates  the  recoveries  to  the  deaths  as  barely 
one  in  ten;  adding,  that  in  a  small  village  in  France  (near 
Treste-sous-Jouarre)  during  a  period  of  epidemic  croup,  in 
1825,  of  sixty  children  attacked,  the  entire  number  penshed 
with  the  disease.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  treat- 
Bient  is  more  successful  now,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  relative 
mortality  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  M.  Double  (  Traile  du  Croup)  has  taken  the  pains 
to  prepare  a  table  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  practice  of 
fifty-eight  writers  who  have  published  their  experience  in  this 
disease,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  cures  is  ra- 
ther more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole.  The  authors  being 
ranged  in  chronological  order,  we  can  make  at  once  two 
classes,  twenty-nine  in  each;  and  show  that,  whilst  nearly 
four-fifths  died  of  croup  of  those  who  had  been  attacked  and 
who  had  been  attended  by  the  first  class,  not  quite  one-half  of 
the  entire  number  attended  by  the  second,  or  more  modem 
class,  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  In  the  spring  of  17G0,  that 
of  its  first  appearance  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  England, 
Mr.  Fell,  a  surgeon,  who  announces  this  fact,  adds  that,  during 
the  season,  six  children  laboring  under  croup  were  committed 
to  his  care,  to  all  of  whom  it  proved  fatal.  But  even  at  the 
present  day  our  professional  vanity  is  rebuked  at  the  great 
mortality  from  croup  in  different  parts  of  Europe.    In  a  capi- 
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tal  like  Paris^  where  all  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  the 
art  would^  we  might  suppose,  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  cure- 
of  disease  in  every  form,  the  American  student  will  be  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  results  of  hospital  practice,  in  croup,  as 
exhiSited  in   the  prize  essay  on  the  suoject  by  M.  Boudet, 
{Archiv.  Gen,  de  Medicine^  lev.  et  Avril^  184^)      Thus,  of 
twenty-six  cases  of  croup,  received  into  the  Children's  Hospi* 
tal  in  raris,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  or  from  1834  to  1839, 
the  deaths  were  twenty-two  in  number.     In  this  year,  (1839,) 
and  in  the  two  following  years,  croup  was  epidemic  in  Paris; 
the  deaths  from  this  disease  having  been  in  1838,  '39,  and  '40, 
respectively,  187,  286,  and  326.     In  the  Children's   Hospital, 
in  1 840,  the  deaths  were  twenty-three,  and  the  recoveries  but 
two;  in  1840,   daring  the  first  six  months  the  deaths  were 
twelve,   being  the  entire  number  of  all  the  cases  received  in 
the  hospital.      This  terrible  mortality  might  reasonably  be  at- 
tributed to  the  deteriorated  constitution  of  the  poor  children 
brought  to  the  hospital,   did  we   not  read  in  Boudet's  essay 
that  a  physician,  whom  he  names,  (M.  Loyseau,)  living  in 
Montmatre,  near  to  Paris,   lost  twelve  out  of  fourteen  cases, 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  at  the  houses  of  his  pa- 
tients.    I   have  not  the  requisite  data  on  which  to  express  an 
opinion  of  the  proportionate  mortality  of  croup  in  the  United 
States;  but,  adding  my  own  experience  to  that  of  my  profes- 
sional friends,   I  should  say,   that  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 
that  given   in   any  of  the  preceding  statements  of  European 
authors,  particularly  the  continental  ones.     Cases  of  croup  are 
of  very  irequent  occurrence  with  us — the  deaths,   compared 
to  the  number  attacked,  are  few." 


•» 


Is  it  not  possible  that  this  great  mortality  is  ascribable,  in 
part,  at  least,  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  plan  of  treatment 
adopted?  Certain  it  is,  that  practitioners  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  have  had  large  experience  in  croup,  have  cured  a 
vastly  larger  proportion  of  their  cases.  We  might  mention, 
as  among  them,  Dr.  Cooke,  lately  of  the  Medical  Institute  of 
Louisville,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  to  his  class,  that 
he  rarely  lost  a  patient  in  that  disease,  and  whose  success 
was,  probably,  owing  to  the  bold  use  of  one  of  the  remedies, 
calomel,  which  Dr,  Bell  so  strongly  commends.  We  give  a 
portion  of  Dr.  B.'s  remarks  on  tartar  emetic  and  calomel: 
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^You  must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  6(  the  therapeutical 
basis  on  which  I  rest  my  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  croup,  as 
well  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  phlegmasiaB.  It  is  not  merely 
as  an  emetic,  but  as  a  contrastimulant  or  sedative,  opposed 
to  inflammatory  action  irrespective  of  its  procuring  evacua- 
tions, that  I  habitually  use  this  medicine.  Its  utility  in  this 
way  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  by  some  of  the  practitioners 
of  Great  Britain,  one  oi  whom,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Kelso,  relates 
his  successful  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  croup;  he  having  cured 
ten  out  of  twelve  cases.  He  gave,  after  leeches  had  been 
applied  to  the  larynx,  followed  by  warm  poultices  frequently 
renewed,  the  antimonial  salt,  in  doses  oi  one-fourth,  to  one- 
tbird  of  a  grain,  at  first  every  hour,  until  a  decided  impression 
was  made,  and  afterwards  every  two  hours,  till  the  patient 
was  considered  in  safety.  The  toleration  of  the  medicine  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  that  it  did  not  vomit  at  first  quite  freely; 
bat  it  had  no  action  on  the  bowels,  which  required  castor  oil 
or  some  other  laxative  to  obviate  costiveness.  For  children^ 
Dr.  Wilson  properly  directs  from  half  a  minim  to  a  minim  of 
laudanum  in  addition  to  the  tartar  emetic." 

^4t  is  not  a  little  vexatious  to  find  writers  of  established  and 
deserved  reputation  take  such  limited  views  of  the  effects  of 
calomel  on  various  diseases.  One  will  tell  us  that  unless  it 
purges  it  will  do  little  good;  another  assures  us  that  its  ad- 
ministration will  be  useless  in  this  stage  of  croup,  because 
time  is  not  allowed  for  it  to  touch  the  mouth.  This  last  no- 
tion, that  we  cannot  procure  the  full  revolutionising  and  alter- 
ative effects  of  mercurial  preparations  in  general,  unless  the 
salivary  glands  are  inflamed  and  incipient  ptyalism  caused,  is 
rank  empiricism,  and  has  completely  blinded  us  to  their  thera- 
peutical operation.  Calomel,  which  we  may  speak  of  as  in  a 
great  measure  representing  the  other  preparations  of  mercury, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  acts  very  speedily  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  this  organ  and  of  the  small  intestines;  and,, 
in  a  short  time,  on  the  liver  and  pancreas,  which,  by  means  of 
their  excretory  ducts,  are  placed  in  close  and  continuous  rela- 
tion with  the  intestinal  mucous  surface.  Soon  the  large  intes- 
tines are  affected,  and  increased  defecation  is  the  consequence. 
Bat  the  operation  of  the  medicine  even  in  purgative  doses  is 
not  confined  to  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  and  its  subsidiary 
glands;  it  is  extended  to  all  the  other  mucous  surfaces — the 
respiratory  in  one  direction  and  the  genito-urinary  and  its  se- 
cretory apparatus  in  another;  and  is  followed  by  increased 
expectoration  and  diuresis,  together  with  an  abatement  of 
prior  irritation  which  may  have  prevailed  in  one  or  other  of 
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these  divisions.  Calomel  acts  in  a  more  especial  manner  on 
all  portions  of  the  mucous  system,  and  through  it  on  their 
glandular  appendages;  and  hence  its  use  is  more  immediately 
applicable  to  irritations  and  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  their  glands  than  to  other  forms  of  disease. 
Most  mischievous  has  proved  the  notion  that  the  general  sys- 
tem is  not  affected  by  mercury,  and  notably  by  calomel,  unless 
and  until  ptyalism  is  produced.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
error,  immense  quantities  of  the  medicine  are  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  with  the  eflfect  often  of  a  great  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  particularly  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  cold  skin,  excessive  inertia,  &c.;  the  prescribing  phy- 
sician all  the  while  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  calomel.  In 
this  way  the  patient  may  be  actually  destroyed  bv  mercurj', 
without  any  suspicion  being  entertained  of  the  feet  by  the 
doctors  of  the  salivating  school. 

"Calomel,  says  Delafontaines,  inspector-general  of  military- 
hospitals  at  Warsaw,  is  the  first  and  the  most  efficacious  of  all 
the  remedies  employed  in  croup.  I  regard  it,  he  says,  as  a  spe- 
cific, at  least  as  certain  against  croup  as  against  syphilis.  Al- 
bers  and  Olbers  recommended  and  used  calomel ;  sometimes 
alone,  after  venesection,  sometimes  alternating  it  with  kermes 
mineral  and  musk.  Frank,  at  Wilna,  relies  on  calomel,  after 
venesection,  general  and  local.  Autenrieth  used  it  to  act  on 
the  stomach  and  bowels  as  a  revulsive,  and  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  false  membrane.  Copious  and  fetid  alvine  discharges 
were  followed  in  a  surprising  manner  by  a  removal  of  the  aflec- 
tions  of  the  larynx.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  the  younger,  gave  a 
grain  of  calomel  every  hour  to  children  within  the  year,  and 
two  grains  and  a  half  for  those  two  years  old,  until  relief  was 
obtained;  then  he  gradually  diminished  the  dose.  Commonly 
evacuations  upwards  and  downwards  resulted.  A  child,  five 
months  old,  took  thirty-two  grains  of  calomel  in  twenty-fout 
hours,  and  another  took  eighty-four  grains  in  seventy-two 
hours.  Two  children  were  lost  by  the  weakness  which  re- 
sulted from  continuing  the  calomel  after  the  symptoms  of  the 
croup  had  subsided.  Drs.  Kuhn,  Redman,  and  Rush,  gave 
calomel  in  large  doses.  Dr.  Rush  gave  six  grains  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Physick  gave  thirty  grains  one  day  to 
the  child  three  months  old  which  was  bled  three  times  in  the 
day.  Bond  first  recommended  it.  Bayley  used  it  Bard 
also  praised  it,  as  augmenting  the  secretions  and  rendering 
them  more  fluid,  and  thus  diminished  or  prevented  the  secre- 
tion and  adhesion  of  the  membrane.  The  use  of  calomel  and 
enemata  made  up.  the  chief  treatment  of  Autenrieth  in  croup." 
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Pneumokiia  in  infants  is  a  most  formidable  disease,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  one  in  i^hich  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  Dr. 
Bell  very  properly  devotes  particular  attention  to  it  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

^Symptoms  of  Infantile  Pneumonia, — The  importance  but 
yet  difficulty  of  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  child- 
ren and  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  will  justify  my  making 
some  additional  remarks  on  this  topic.  Acceleration  of  the 
pulse  and  of  respiration  are  important  symptoms  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  influence  not  a  little  our  prognosis.  When  there  is 
no  complication  of  other  acute  diseases,  they  may  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  inflammation. 

"At  the  outset  of  the  disease  there  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  mode  of  respiration,  and,  if  the  child  be  still  fed  from  the 
breast,  of  sucking,  mentioned  by  Dr.  West,  {Memoir  on  Infant- 
tile  PneuTHonia — BriL  and  For,  Med.  Bev,^  which  will  aii  us 
in  forming  a  correct,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,   an 
early  diagnosis.     If,   while  a  healthy  infant  is  sleeping,    the 
mouth  be  gently  opened,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tongue 
is  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,   and   that  respiration   is 
carried  on  through  the  nares.   So  soon,  however,  as  the  lungs 
become  affected,  even  when  no  other  symptom  exists  than 
general  febrile  disturbance,   and  perhaps  the  vomiting  above 
alluded  to,  the  infant  will  be  seen  no  longer  to  breathe  solely 
through  his  nose,  but  to  lie  with  his  mouth  partly  open,  and 
drawmg  in  air  through  it    This  imparts  to  the  tongue  its  pre- 
ternatural dryness,  and  the  same  inability  to  respire  comforta- 
bly through  the  nares  causes  the  child  to  suck  by  starts.    The 
infant   seizes   the   breast  eagerly,   sucks  for  a  moment  with 
greediness,  then  suddenly  drops  the  nipple,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, begins  to  cry.    As  the  disease  advances,  these  pe- 
culiarities  in   the   mode  of  sucking  and  respiration  often  oe- 
come  more  striking,  but  it  is  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  that 
it  is  of  especial  importance  to  notice  them,  since  they  afford 
most  valuable  indications  of  its  real  nature. 

^-^-As  respects  the  physical  signs  of  infantile  pneumonia,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  mucous  rhonchus  is  heard  in  most  cases 
in  which  catarrh  has  preceded  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia 
proper;  but.  Dr.  West  thinks,  it  should  be  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  least  important  of  the  physical  signs  of  this  disease, 
since  it  was  present  in  thirteen  only  of  fifty-one  children  un- 
der five  years  of  age.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  in  the 
young  subject,  as  the  immediate  precursor  of  bronchial  respi- 
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ration;  whfle  in  the  adult  there  is  no  such  connection.  ^The 
sub-crepitant  rhonchus  is  a  sign  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  mucous  rhonchus^  whether  we  regard  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence^  or  the  consequences  which  follow  it  It  was 
heard  in  forty-two  out  of  fifty-one  cases;  in  thirty-one  of  which 
it  either  had  not  been  preceded  by  mucous  rhonchus,  or  if  it 
had,  that  had  ceased  before  the  patients  came  (says  Dr.  West) 
under  my  notice.' 

^^The  observation  made  by  M.  Guemard  is  confimed  by 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  viz:  that  these  sounds  readily  disappear 
if  the  little  patients  are  kept  seated  for  a  short  time;  and  that 
their  greatest  distinctness  is  when  the  child  is  raised  from  the 
bed." 

This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  very  imperfect  notice  of  this  elab- 
orate and  learned  work,  and  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
close  it  thus  abruptly;  but  the  arrangement  of  matter  by  our 
printer,  leaves  us  no  alternative.  After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  smce  these  volumes  will  soon  make 
their  way  into  all  the  bookstores  of  the  country^  where  read* 
ers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  merits  for 
themselves.  Our  favorable  opinion  of  them  has  already  been 
expressed,  and  we  will  only  add,  that  our  estimate  oi  their 
excellence  has  been  heightened  by  repeated  examinations. 
For  all  the  qualities  which  the  student  or  practitioner  can 
desire  in  a  work  for  study  or  reference,  these  lectures  may 
be  saiely  recommended,  as  comprising  as  much  as  could  'be 
brought  within  their  limits  of  sound  opinion  and  judicious 
practice.  Y. 
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The  AboKtive  and  Curative  Treatment  of  Chmorrhaa  by  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver^  ivith  cases ^  by  H,  F.  Campbell^  M.D.^  bem- 
imstrator  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. — In  the  October 
number  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  for  1843,  and  also 
in  a  late  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  is  an  article  on  the  abortive  treatment  of  gon- 
orrhoea, by  lunar  caustic.  In  the  two  communications,  the 
reporters  have  applied  it  difierently — Mr.  Childs  recommend- 
ing its  application  in  substance,  while  Mr.  Debeney  prefers  it 
injected  in  a  solution  of  strength,  from  viii.  to  xv.  ^s.  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  Having,  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  used 
nitrate  of  silver  after  both  these  modes  of  application,  my  ex-^ 
perience  goes  to  corroborate  their  testimony  as  to  its  efficacy 
under  either  form,  though  of  the  two  I  prefer  its  application 
by  injection. 

I  have  found  that  the  strength  of  the  injection  prescribed 
by  M.  Debeney  is  not  generally  sufficient  to  relieve  by  the 
first  or  second  application,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  most 
cases,  to  increase  it  to  from  xx.  to  xxx.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  I  have  applied  it  in  even  a  more  concentrated  so- 
lution. This  I  find  to  be  a  good  modification  of  the  two  plans, 
inasmuch  as  that,  while  we  secure  its  application  minutely  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  diseased  surface,  we,  by  this  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  injection,  provide  a  sufficiency  of  the 
agent  to  produce  more  effectual  cauterization.  I  have  had  but 
one  case,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  wherein  the  application 
has  been  followed  by  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  in 
that  one  I  have  reason  to  suppose  it  to  have  commenced  be- 
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fore  this  means  of  treatment  had  been  resorted  to.  Grenerally^ 
I  have  found  the  patient  recovering  speedily  from  both  the 
disease  and  the  effects  of  the  cautery. 

.  Case  1.  A  carpenter^  aged  30  years,  general  health'good; 
was  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  on  the  third  day  experienced 
pain  in  urinating,  and  a  continued  burning  for  some  time  after. 
He  was  relieved  by  one^  injection  of  lunar  caustic,  xxx.  grs. 
to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Case  2.  A  young  man  aged  17.  The  discharge  in  this  case 
had  began  to  show  itself.  Treated  by  one  injection  of  lunar 
caustic,  xl.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water;  there  was  a  dischai^e 
of  blood  afterwards  in  smaU  quantity,  but  in  a  few  days  He 
was  entirely  well. 

Case  3.  A  recent  case  wherein  the  patient  complained  of 
tenderness  of  the  chord  before  treatment  One  injection  waa 
made  of  nearly  xxx.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  appli- 
cation was  followed  by  pain  in  the  testicle  and  orchitis.  The 
patient  was  from  that  time  treated  by  another  physician;  of 
the  result  I  have  not  as  yet  been  advised.  This  is  the  only 
case  wherein  the  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  by  myself  in  this 
disease,  was  followed  by  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Case  4.  A  negro  man,  a  tailor,  aged  26.  A  recent  attack^ 
relieved  by  two  injections  of  lunar  caustic,  xv.  grs.  to  the 
ounce  of  water. 

Case  5.  A  mulatto  boy  aged  20  years;  of  a  strumous  dia- 
thesis; first  treated  by  another  physician,  and  afterwards  by 
myself,  unsuccessfully,  with  various  balsamic  mixtures  and 
astringent  injections,  was  cured  by  one  injection  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  xxv.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In  this  case  a 
whitish  membranous  eschar  was  voided  while  urinating  a  few 
days  after  the  application. 

Case  6.  A  negro  man  aged  about  23  years;  a  boat  hand, 
had  had  the  disease  about  ten  days.     One  injection  was   ap- 

Elied  of  from  xx.  to  xxx.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
alsamic  treatment,  before  used  without  making  any  impres- 
sion on  the  disease,  was  continued;  the  patient  was  well  in 
less  than  a  week's  time. 

Case  7.  A  white  man  aged  30,  a  team-driver,  a  recent  case, 
cured  by  one  injection,  xx.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Case  8.  A  male  aged  33  years,  a  recent  attack;  discharge 
abundant,  commenced  the  day  before,  no  pain.  I  applied  one 
injection  of  lunar  caustic,  xl.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water.  That 
day  there  was  an  increase  in  the  discharge  and  much  pain  in 
urinating,  with  some  blood  at  that  time.  On  the  second  day 
the  dischaige  ceased  altogether,  though  the  pain  and  bloody 
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orine  oontinued  for  some  days.  In  this  base  I  combined,  dar- 
ing the  treatment,  a  few  doses  of  balsamic  emdsion  each  day. 

Cass  9.  A  male  aged  20  years,  treated  on  the  third  day 
after  the  discharge  had  commenced  with  one  injection  of  lunar 
canstic,  xxx.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  together  with  baV- 
samic  emulsion.  On  the  fourth  day  the  patient  was  entirely 
cared. 

Case  10.  Prof.  P.  F.  Eve  here  kindly  furnishes  me  with  a 
case  i^herein  the  balsamic  and  astringent  treatment  had 
proved  entirely  inert,  though  persevered  in  for  some  weeks, 
till  combined  with  injections  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  of  from 
viil  to  XV.  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Of  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance,  I 
can  adduce  but  three  cases;  one  of  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Eve,  near  this  city,  the  other  two 
came  under  my  own  observation. 

Case  11.  A  young  man  aged  26  years,  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, treated  unsuccessfully  with  balsamic  emulsion  and  in- 
jeetions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulp.  of  morphine.  Dr.  E. 
applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance,  by  paring  the  end 
of  a  cylinder,  and  introducing  it  for  about  a  half  inch  or  more, 
within  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  was  done  repeatedly, 
aad  the  patient  was  relieved  in  a  short  time  after  this  plan  of 
treatment  was  adopted. 

Case  12.  A  male  aged  90  years,  a  mechanic,  bilious  tem- 
perament, general  health  good.  In  this  case  the  gonorrhcea 
was  complicated  bv  a  stricture,  the  result  of  previous  disease, 
at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra; it  was  at  a  point  somewhat  beyond  this,  that  the  ure- 
thritis appeared  to  obtain,  the  patient  experiencing  pain  at 
that  place,  during  manipulation,  and  the  matter  confined  be- 
hind the  stricture,  on  pressure,  would  appear  at  the  orifice. 
After  dilating  the  stricture  by  bougies,  I  freely  applied  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  substance,  by  means  of  a  style  and  canula 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Childs.  The  pain  was  not 
felt  after  the  burning  of  the  caustic  had  subsided,  the  discharge 
ceased,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  was  well. 

In  the  female,  I  have  found  the  applicatbn  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  substance,  preferable  to  the  form  of  injection;  it  is 
SEiore  practicable,  the  locality  of  the  inflammation  not  being 
invariable.    Of  this  class  is  the  following: 

Case  13.  A  white  woman  aged  26  years;  generail  health 
good,  habits  regular.  Treated  for  some  weeks  with  the 
usual  balsamic  remedies,  using  at  the  same  time  very  strong 
astringent  injections  of  sulph.  cup.  and  sulph.  zinc,  aa  viii.  grs. 
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and  sulph.  morphine  1  gr.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  appfied  once 
a  day.  Finding  this  treatment  unsuccessful,  I  apphed  with  a 
'  speculum  uteri,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  a  port- 
caustic,  freely  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  mouth  of  the 
womb,  and  interruptedly  to  the  sides  of  the  vagina.  The  ap- 
plication was  made  but  once^  it  caused  much  pain  and  there 
started  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  posterior,  lip  of  the  os 
tincee,  which  seemed  ver}r  much  congested.  In  this  case  I 
continued  the  balsamic  mixture  together  with  the  above  injec- 
tion, diluted.  The  discharge^  though  undiminished  befbre  the 
cauterization,  soon  entirely  ceased,  and  she  was  well  on  the 
fourth  day. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  thirteen  eases  given  above, 
together  with  the  well  attested  experience  of  Mr.  Childs  and 
M.  Debeney,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  with  regard  to 
this  mode  of  treatment:  Firstly,  that  the  treatment  of  gon- 
orrhoea with  lunar  caustic,  as  proposed  by  them,  is  preferable 
to  any  other  mode  of  treatment.  Secondly,  that  the  form  of 
injection  is  preferable  to  its  application  in  substance.  Thirdly, 
that  in  cases  not  relieved  by  the  injection  as  prescribed  by 
M.  Debeney,  of  strength  from  viiL  to  xv.  gns,  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  it  being  perfectly  safe,  it  is  advisable  to  increase  it, 
even  far  beyond  that  strength.  ,  And  further,  that  in  those 
cases,  wherein  of  itself  it  does  not  wholly  relieve,  we  should 
by  no  means  reject  it,  but  continue  its  use  as  a  very  valuable 
adjunct  to  any  other  plan  of  treatment  we  can  adopt 
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Accidental  Poisoning  with  Arsenic  successfully  treated  wiik 
the  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron,  By  J,  J,  Kelso^  M,D,^  Lisimnu 
Though  a  wide-spread  skepticism  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the 
hydrated  peroxide  or  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  an  antidote  to 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  most  undoubtedly,  and,  considering 
the  number  of  different  substances  that  have  successively  been 
proposed  for  this  purpose,  only  to  be  rejected  ea!ch  in  turn  as 
utterly  valueless,  not  unnaturally,  obtains;  still,  from  repeated 
experiments,  both  of  a  physiological  and  chemical  nature,  and 
more  especially  from  actual  experience  of  the  preparation  in 
cases  of  poisoning  in  the  human  subject,  its  power  of  coih 
verting  the  white  oxide  of  this  metal  into  an  msoluble  com- 
pound— the  arsenite  of  iron — and  thereby  rendering  it  innox- 
ious in  its  effects,  as  well  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals^ 
seems  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  established,  and  very  gen- 
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erally  admitted  by  many  members  of  the  profession — difA^ 
among  others^  by  Christison  (^Dispensatory^  p.  1 84)  and  Pe- 
reira  {Elements  of  Materia  Medica^)  on  whose  authority  "we 
are  accustomed.,  not  without  sufficient  reason,  to  repose.  It 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  on  the  whole  a 
growing  faith  m  favor  of  the  counteracting  influence  of  the 
rust  of  iron,  either  in  the  state  of  magma  or  dry  powder,  in 
instances  where  the  arsenic  has  been  ingested  in  poisonous 
doses,  at  least  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  is  evidently  and  very  reasonably  beginning  to  manifest 
itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  following  case  presents,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think,  a  very  striking  exemplification  of 
the  good  efiects  of  the  remedy. 

IVfary  C ^  a  fine,  healthy,  intelligent  little  girl,  of  about 

eight  years  of  age,  swallowed,  on  the  18th  of  May  last,  a 
quantity  of  arsenic,  or  at  least  what  then  was  believed  to  be 
such,  which  had  been  designedly  mixed  with  some  oatmeal, 
and  set  aside  in  a  pai*ticular  place  for  the  purpose  of  poison- 
ingrats. 

The  facts  of  this  very  interesting  case  are  briefly  as  follows: 
C ,  the  child's  father,  it  appeared,  purchased  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  at  an  apothecary's  shop  in  Lisburn,  a  penny- 
worth of  white  arsenic,  in  powder,  which  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  might  have  amounted  in  quantity  to  upwards  of  an 
ounce  at  least.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  the  gentleman 
himself  who  vended  the  article,  and  whose  recollection  of  the 
transaction,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  enabled  him  be- 
sides to  verify  the  still  more  important  fact  of  the  substance 
itself  being  arsenic — the  white  oxide,  of  course,  of  the  shops. 
On  reaching  home,  he  took  of  the  substance  thus  procured,  as 
near  as  he  could  estimate,  rather  more  than  the  one-half,  and 
having  mixed  it  with  more  than  double  its  bulk  of  dry  oatmeal^ 
he  distributed  it  equally  on  two  pieces  of  broken  crockery, 
which  he  placed,  at  bedtime,  in  separate  places  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  rats, 
with  which  it  is,  it  appears,  infested.  The  operation,  he  says, 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  the  girl  in 
question,  in  common  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  more 
advanced  members  of  the  family.  He  further  particularly 
states  his  having,  at  the  time,  distinctly  and  repeatedly  men- 
tioned m  the  presence — and  hearing,  of  course — of  the  family 
group,  who  were  closely  congregated  in  witnessing  the  inter- 
esting procedure  around  him,  the  fact  of  the  powder  which 
he  was  commixing  being  very  poisonous  in  its  character,  and 
that  its  object  was  for  the  destruction  of  rats.    However  that 
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may  be,  his  wife  in  the  morning,  took  up,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security,  both  pieces  of  crockery  containing  the  mix- 
ture indicated,  or  ramer,  the  portions  that  remained  uncon- 
sumed  by  the  vermin,  which  she  says  was  considerable.  One 
of  these  she  very  properly  placed  m  a  spot  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  reach  by  any  of  the  children,  while  the  other,  quite 
unaccountably,  she  left  in  a  place  that  was  easily  accessible 
by  almost  all.  The  consequence  was,  that,  not  long  after,  our 
little  patient,  in  her  rambles,  came  upon  the  dish  containing 
the  residue  of  the  poisonous  mixture,  and,  in  forgetfulness  or 
ignorance  of  what  it  really  was,  at  once  consumed  the  entire 
contents. 

This  occurred  at  about  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  in  rather  less- 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  I  saw  her.  Her  mother,  who 
seemed  in  great  distress,  informed  me  that  the  first  mtimation 
she  had  of  the  startling  fact  of  the  child  having  eaten  the 
poisonous  compound,  was  in  commencing  to  vomit  on  being 
presented  with  some  food.  She  immediately  had  recourse, 
she  further  stated,  to  the  popular  remedy  of  melted  butter, 
which  she  administered  in  considerable  quantity.  This  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  rather  free  vomiting,  which  had  been 
repeated,  it  appears,  two  or  three  times.  Her  symptoms  then 
were  these:  Marked  listlessness  and  indisposition  to  reply  to 
questions;  pulse  about  120,  weak,  and  rather  unequal,  with 
occasional  indications  of  fluttering;  respiration  not  irregular, 
but  rather  slow,  and  imperfectly  performed;  and  a  feeling  of 
sickness  or  nause^  with  an  inclination  every  now  and  then  to 
vomit  When  asked  if  she  had  any  feeling  of  heat  or  pain  in 
the  throat  or  stomach,  she  gave  me  distinctly  to  understand  that 
she  experienced,  in  some  degree,  both  of  these  sensations. 
The  pam  in  the  epigastric  region  was  evidently  increased  on 
the  application  of  the  hand,  and  she  then  became  fearful,  and 
complained  of  the  procedure.  The  pupil  of  either  eye,  but 
especially  the  right  one,  was  rather  remarkably,  and,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  I  believe,  unusually  influenced.  Alternate  dilata- 
tions and  contractions,  in  rather  rapid  and  extreme  degree, 
were  observed  to  occur;  these  were  evidently  still  further  in- 
creased on  the  presentation  of  a  lighted  candle,  or  the  tip  of 
the  forefinger  motioning  to  and  fro.  There  was  no  other  de- 
rangement of  function  deserving  mention,  vital,  physical,  or 
mental. 

On  questioning  the  little  patient  herself,  she  freely  con- 
fessed, as  she  had  previously  done,  to  the  fact  of  having  eaten 
the  powder  containing  the  deleterious  ingredient — ^not,  she 
addedii  as  plainly  as  she  could  speak  it,  by  licking  it  up  with 
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her  tcHigue,  bat  by  i&trodacing  it  into  her  moath,  pinch  by 
{HDch,  between  her  fingers  and  thumb.  On  further  interrom* 
tbn^  she  equally  admitted  having  been  told,  on  the  precedmff 
evening,  that  the,  substance  then  being  mixed  with  the  metu 
was  ^^poison,''  and  what  its  particular  object  was.  Her  recol* 
lection  of  all  this  seemed  to  be  quite  distinct,  but  oa  still  fur- 
ther inquiry  I  satisfied  myself  that  she  had  not  been  cautioned 
as  to  its  deleterious  properties  in  reference  to  herself.  The 
impression  she  had  evidently  in^bibed  was,  that  what  is  po^ 
aonoas  to  the  lower  animals  might  be  perfectly  innocuous  in 
reference  to  the  human  species.  Want  of  proper  instruction, 
or  observation,  or  experience,  rendered  her  mcompetent  to 
the  formation  of  the  general  notion,  that  what  is  deleterious 
to  some  of  the  higher  species  of  brute  life  is  usually  equally 
so,  under  certain  conditions,  to  man.  Locke,  doubtless,  woidd 
have  regarded  this  incident  as  a  happy  exemplification  of  his 
well-known  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas;  at  all 
events,  the  source  of  error  thus  became  at  once  apparent 

The  conclusion  to  which  all  these  facts  tend  is  inevitable, 
that  the  case  was  one  of  poisonins  by  arsenious  acid.  In 
order,  however,  to  obviate  any  objection  that  might  occur, 
respecting  the  perfectly  satisfactory  character  of  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  sustained,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  men- 
tion, that  1  satisfied  myself,  from  an  inspection  of  the  sub- 
stance which  remained  m  the  packet  already  referred  to,  of 
the  fact  of  its  really  being  what  the  gentleman  who  vended  it 
stated  it  to  have  been,  the  common  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
of  the  shops. 

However,  the  only  substances  in  the  shape  of  antidotes 
thatWjere  accessible  where  the  accident  occurred,  being  chalk 
and  ma^esia,  I  prescribed  a  small  teaspoonful  of  each  in 
sweet  milk  every  nfteen  minutes. 

At  about  half-past  4  o'clock  I  again  visited  the  patient.  Her 
condition  then  was  this:  there  were  evidently  much  sickness 
at  stomach  and  indisposition  to  action;  she  had  vomited  twice 
or  thrice  rather  copiously,  and  the  exhaustion  occasioned  in 
consequence  was  clearly  mdicated  in  the  general  appearance 
presented  by  the  countenance.  The  eyelids  drooped  lan- 
guidly, concealing  to  some  extent  the  eyeballs;  and  the  fea- 
tures generally  were  relaxed,  so  as  to  give  the  countenance  a 
rather  expressionless  appearance;  the  involuntary  movements 
of  the  ins  of  either  eye  had  in  a  great  measure  disappeared, 
indicating  the  re-establishment  of  me  impaired  nervous  energy 
of  the  brain,  to  which  they  were  evidently  referable.  The 
pulse  was  130,  weak  and  indistinct;  epigastric  region  consid- 
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erably  distended,  and  acutely  painful  on  pressure;  and  the 
patient  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  course  of  the 
cssophagus  and  stomach.  There  was  some  thirst,  but  no  eva- 
cuation either  of  the  bowels  or  bladder.  Altogether,  the  phe- 
nomena at  this  time  appeared  most  unpropitious;  she  was 
ordered  a  small  teaspoonful  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
in  water  every  forty  minutes;  gum  water  ad  libitum. 

The  result  of  the  case  may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words. 
In  about  three  hours  after  the  first  administration  of  the  rem- 
edy, which,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  or  third  dose, 
was  well  retained  by  the  stomach,  the  more  prominent  and 
violent  phenomena  began  sensibly  to  yield.  In  twelve  hours 
more  she  was  considered  to  have  braved  all  the  peril,  and  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  She  consumed  in  all,  perhaps, 
about  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  the  ferruginous  preparation, 
a  proportion  greatly  in  excess  to  the  arsenic  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  retained  by  the  stomach  after  the  frequent  and 
rather  copious  vomitings  that'occurred.  Considering  the  dose 
of  arsenic  ingested  as  between  one  and  two  drachms — and  I 
think  it  could  not  have  been  less — there  would  probably  be 
rejected  in  the  fluids  vomited  fully  three-fifths,  leaving  in  the 
stomach  little  short  of  a  scruple,  perhaps,  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  iron.  Hence  the  remedy  compared  with  the  poison  must 
have  been  considerably  in  excess.  I  shall  only  further  add, 
that  the  diarrhoea  which  supervened  passed  off  in  little  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  requiring  only  some  castor  oil  and  de- 
mulcent drinks. 

The  length  to  which  the  details  of  this  case  have  run,  pre- 
vents me  ftom  adverting,  in  this  place,  to  the  results  of  re- 
corded experience  in  favor  of  the  rust  of  iron,  either  in  the 
moist  or  dry  state,  as  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  arsenic. 
On  consulting  the  periodical  medical  literature  of  these  coun- 
tries for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  several  instances  stri- 
kingly illustrative  of  its  efficacy  are  to  be  found.  Within  this 
penod,  eight  or  ten  such  instances  may  be  found  reported  in 
the  pages  of  ^^the  Medical  Gazette,"  (vol.  xv.,  p.  448;  xvi.,  p. 
832;  xix., )).  177;)  "Medico-Chirurgical  Review,"  (vol.  xxxiii., 
p.  534;)  and  "the  Lancet,"  (vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  625;  xl.  p.  275.) 
For  the  details  of  these,  some  of  them  very  interesting  cases, 
I  must  content  myself  by  referring  to  those  publications. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the 
method  employed  by  me  in  obtaining  the  preparation  of  iron 
in  question.  This  consisted  simply  m  adoing  to  the  liquor  of 
chloride  of  iron,  water  of  ammonia,  collecting  the  precipitate, 
dissolving  in  water,  and  finally  throwing  it  on  a  filter.    The 
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object  of  wasting  the  peroxide  of  iron  precipitated  in  this 
manner  is  to  remove  any  excess  of  ammonia  with  which  it 
may  be  charged.  This  Tconsider  worthy  of  very  particular 
observatioa,  as  the  irritating  efiects  of  the  alkali  in  any  quan* 
tity  must  obviously,  where  the  local  irritation  or  inflammation 
is  considerable,  prove  highly  prejudicial,  and  be  a  source  of 
&rtber  mischief. — Bulletin  of  Med.  Science^  from  Lm.  Lancet 


EMc(icy  of  Calomel  in  large  doses  in  Typhus  fever  aided  by 
Cola  Affusions.  Bjf  Joshua  Burgess^  Esq.^  Surgeon^  London. 
Typhus  is  the  typification  of  disease  of  membranous  tissues, 
be^nning  with  the  pituitous  membranes:  the  serous  and  mu- 
cous linings  oi  the  large  cavities;  the  mucous  linings  of  the 
alimentary,  gastric,  and  intestinal  canals;  the  epithelium;  and, 
above  all,  the  skin,  the  extensive  covering  oi  the  surface  of 
the  body^;  all  being  more  or  less  implicated,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, m  the  progress  of  typhus. 

^  The  great  extent  of  membranous  tissues,  beyond  all  others, 
in  the  aniihal  organization,  their  important  and  almost  univer* 
sal  fimction,  and  their  singular  sympathy  in  health,  disorder, 
and  disease,  sufficiently  explain  the  inveteracy  of  the  charac- 
ter of  typhus. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  prefatory  to  attempting 
to  explain  the  ratio  medendi  of  calomel  and  cold  affiision  in  the 
treatment  of  typhus,  a  few  observations  upon  which  I  submit- 
ted  to  you  in  your  number  of  the  14th  of  September. 

Every  form  and  degree  of  membranous  inflammation  is  at- 
tended with  the  phenomena,  and  characterized  by  some  ot  the 
symptoms,  of  typhus,  and  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry^  if  disor- 
der, or  irritation  only  of  membranous  tissues,  be  not  accom- 
panied by  mitigated  symptoms,  which  range  under  the  phe- 
nomena of  typhus,  excepting  perhaps  those  cases  in  which 
the  spinal  axis  and  ganglionic  periphery  of  the  nervous  system 
are  miplicated,  and  when  the  vascular  system  becomes  sec- 
ondarily and  partially  disturbed. 

All  the  exanthemata  have  the  typhus  type. 

If  it  be  assumed,  as  above,  that  the  great  mucous  surfaces, 
incladin^  the  skin,  so  universally  expanded  over  the  exter-^' 
nal  and  mtemal  parts  of  the  animal  structure,  in  and  through 
which  transpiration,  exhalation,  absorption,  secretion,  and 
sensation,  are  so  wonderfully  performed,  are  the  seats  of  dis- 
ease in  t}rphus,  the  remedial  agency  of  calomel  and  cold  aflh- 
sion  is  not  difficult  of  solution. 
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The  skfio^  mduding  the  epithelium,  being,  as  above  stated, 
the  most  extensive  tissue  in  the  hum^n  organization,  important 
results  must  attend  the  derangement  of  its  functions,  whether 
exhalent  or  secretins,  death  speedily  resulting  from  that  con* 
dition,  which  Dr.  WflUs  has  graphically  descrii^  lis  producimg 
over  the  surface  "an  impervious  glaze."* 

The  Sijiimy  secretions  with  which  the  gastric  and  mtestinal 
canals  are  congested,  impair  or  destroy  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion or  assimilation;  the  conditfon  of  the  skin,  covered  with  a 
clammy  and  tenacious  gum;  the  sordes  plugging  up  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  fauces;  internal  and  external  ears,  eyes,  nose,  lips, 
and  even  extending  over  the  nails  and  hair  roots — all  combine 
to  produce  the  characteristic  and  formidable  symptoms  of 
typhus. 

I  will  not  stay  to  discuss  the  proximate  or  remote  causes  of 
typhus,  which  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry;  nor 
say  in  what  locality  or  region  the  disease  originates,  as  the 
question  at  present  turns  upon  a  status  quo^  upon  circumstan- 
ces and  conditions  assumed,  and  which  will  afford  sufficient 
for  present  discussion,  although  I  am  prepared  at  the  proper 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  points. 

if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  rather  fashionable  expression, 
I  should  say,  the  reflex  action  of  typhus  is  cerebral.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  the  fact,  since  the  cerebral  symptoms  are 
never  entirely  relieved  till  either  the  skin  or  the  bowels  are 
sufficiently  and  amply  acted  upon,  use  what  topical  means 
you  may. 

The  access  and  progress  of  typhus  is  slow,  and  the  predis* 
]>osition  in  the  constitution  must  be  strong,  and  of  long  dura- 
tion; and  the  last  has  probably  more  influence  than  any  con- 
tagious influence  whatever.  The  elements  of  disease  have 
been  accumulating  through  the  media  of  bad  or  low  diet,  bad 
clothing,  intemperance,  exposure,  malaria,  anxiety. 
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till  some  s%ht  and  accidental  disturbance^  either  gastric,  hep- 
atic, intestinal,  or  cerebral,  calls  them  into  action,  and  the 
whole  train  of  phenomena  which  constitutes  the  typhus  type 
becomes  developed.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  febrUe  paroxysm 


*  Vide  ^'Medical  GasEette,"  July  Id,  1844:    On  the  Special  FunetMin  of 
the  Skin,  by  I>r.  Willis. 
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18  ef  tbe  remittent  dmraetefr,  m  ita  wont  fbrmff;  when  it  be« 
cornea  contiQued,  the  arterial.,  venous,  capiUftry,  and  eihalent 
Teanela  are  b^ly  congested;  and  only  that  the  indistkiGtly 
marked  stages  of  r^or  or  collapse  are^  succeeded  by  febrile 
acceasions  of  an  intense  character,  the  state  of  comatose 
lethargy  so  characteristic,  may  be  justly  compared  to  a  living 
death. 

In  this  condition,  when  the  vital  powers  have  become  nearly 
subdued,  neither  myd  nor  temporizing  remedies  will  rouse  the 
dnmbering  functions,  an  impulse  must  be  speedily  obtained, 
directly,  Uirough  the  vascular  system,  and  indirectly,  over  the 
^lionic  and  cerebral  functions;  this  is  best  obtained  by 
doses  of  calomel,  aided  and  succeeded  by  cold  affusion. 
Calomel,  in  large  doses,  acts  proximately  as  a  sedative, 
without  losing  any  of  its  well-known- valuable  qualities  as  an 
alterative,  upon  the  absorbent  and  glandular  structures.  The 
finit  good  it  produces  is  sound,  calm,  undisturbed  sleep,  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  long  a  stranger,  during  which  the 
ganglionic,  absorbent,  and  glandular  systems  are  silently  inva«- 
ded  by  its  alterative  agency;  the  intestines  become  filled  with 
secretions,  ready  to  be  removed  by  any  mild  cathartic,  {e,  g.^ 
small  doses  of  neutral  salts,)  exhibited  periodically  and  regu- 
lariy,  to  make  them  patent;  the  dose  of  calomel  should  be 
renewed  every  night,  ^without  anv  other  medicine,  only  the 
neutral  salts,  in  solution  with  innision  of  senna  and  the  min- 
dererus'  spirit,)  and  repeated  till  the  functions  approach  their 
normal  state.  The  cold  affusions  over  the  naked  surface  of 
the  body  are  to  be  practised  daily,  by  throwing  over  it,  while 
in  a  sitting  posture,  a  bucketful  of  cold  water,  during  the  acme 
of  the  febrile  paroxysm. 

The  breathing  becomes  more  free,  and  the  stertor,  so  fre- 
quently present,  gradually  subsides;  the  pulse,  from  having 
been  oppressed  and  feeble,  yet  quick  and  wiry,  becomes  com- 
pressible, free,  and  bounding,  increased  in  volume,  and  dimin- 
ished in  frequency;  the  peculiar  expression  of  countenance, 
now  collapsed,  anxious,  and  cadaverous,  with  a  cold,  lead-like, 
lack-lustre  expression,  the  eye  injected,  and  the  sardonic  grin 
and  incoherent  mutter  quivering  on  the  lip,  also  subside;  the 
subsultus  tendinum  and  picking  of  the  sheets  also  cease,  and 
a  profuse  sweat  pervades  the  surface,  the  skin  becoming  re- 
laxed, soft,  and  elastic,  and  its  temperature  gradually  restored 
to  a  uniform  healthful  and  natural  condition. 

If  cold  affusion  be  supposed  to  have  no  specific  agency, 

which  I  nevertheless  think  it   possesses,  in   stimulating  and 

strengthening  the  capillary  and  exhalent  vessels,  and  the  vas- 
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cular  and  nervous  systems,  thus  giving  tone  to  the  function  of 
the  heart,  equalizing  the  circulation,  and  removing  congestions, 
it  at  any  rate  possesses  that  quality  ^hich  has  been  already 
so  successfully  excited  in  the  gastro^nteritic  systems,  m 
washing  away  and  effectually  removing  morbid  secretions,  of 
opening  the  mouths  of  the  exhalents,  and  restoring  transpira- 
tion, so  long  interrupted,  and  which  very  probably  has  acted 
as  a  remote  cause  of  disease. 

One  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  results  of  this  practice 
is  the  wonderfully  increased  action  of  the  absorbent  system; 
the  absorbents  appear  to  become  rapacious  and  greedy;  and 
when,  from  their  previously  impaired  state,  effusions  or  morbid 
deposits  in  the  tissues  have  taken  place,  this  increased  action 
becomes  sin^arly  developed  in  their  rapid  removal.  • 

The  ascans  lumbricoides  very  commonly  infests  the  intesti- 
nal and  alimentary  canals  in  typhus,  as  also  in  the  in&ntfle 
fever  of  children,  when  the  slimy  secretions  are  in  both  in- 
stances characteristic  of  the  attendant  disease,  and  in  both  of 
which  their  expulsion,  or  creeping  away,  is  the  harbinger  of 
recovery. 

The  mercury  remains  too  short  a  time  in  the  system  to  pro- 
duce any  specific  irritation,  or  hypercatharsis;  the  intestinal 
canal,  having  long  been  torpid  and  insensible,  renders  the  cal- 
omel comparatively  inert  as  a  cathartic,  covered  a^  it  and  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  passages  are  with  slimy  mucus,  and 
its  sedative  influence  on  the  ganglionic  system  passively  pro- 
ducing profuse  secretions,  the  passages  become  a  vortex,  ren- 
dered potent  by  the  Epsom,  Glauber,  or  other  neutral  salts, 
the  natural  sensibility  of  the  passages  being  only  perfectly 
obtained  after  the  necessity  has  ceased  for  the  administration 
of  the  large  doses  of  caJomeli,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
calomel  taken  has  been  detected  again  in  the  stools,  (^^pardy 
as  sulphuret  of  mercury,'")  and  from  its  difficulty  of  sdution 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  its  being  in  this  state  wholly  rejected  in 
the  stools,  although  in  its  progress  it'  has  produced  decided  and 
important  results. — Bulletin  of  Med,  Sci.^  from  Lon.  Lancet. 


Diseases  of  the  Negro  Population.  By  Daniel  Drake,  M.D., 
in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Pinney: 

Medical  Institute  of  Louisyiixs,  Not.  15, 1844. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  our  interview  in  Cincinnati,  I  have  been 
so  much  engaged  in  entering  on  my  duties  for  the  winter,  as 
to  be  unable  tUl  now,  to  comply  with  your  request,  for  some 
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notice  of  the  dkeases  of  the  colored  population  of  the  Soath 
and  West  As  I  told  you  then,  my  inquiries  were  chiefly 
made  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  in  the  spring  and 
SQimner  of  1843  and  '44.  Of  the  diseases  of  which  I  am 
about  to  mention,  I  witnessed  most  of  the  varieties,  but  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  my  information  was  derived  from 
conversations  with  physicians,  planters,  and  overseers,  car^ 
fiiUy  noted  down  at  the  time.  By  referring  to  these,  I  give 
you  the  following  statement: 

1.  Many  infants  die  of  trismus,  or  lock-jaw,  when  they  are 
bat  a  few  days  old;  after  that  early  age,  convulsions,  and 
summer  sickness,  (cholera  infantum,)  and  worms,  carry  off 
quite  a  number. 

•  2.  They  are  liable  to  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  both  of 
which  were  prevailing  (but  especially  the  former)  on  many 
]riantations  which  I  visited;  whidi  diseases  seem  to  be  as  fatal 
to  them  as  to  the  whites. 

3.  Scrofula  or  ktng's-evil  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  and 
consumption,  or  cachexia  Africana,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
prevalent  and  always  fatal. 

4.  On  many  plantations  the  strange  habit  prevails  of  eating 
dirt  or  clays  the  common  soil  of  the  fields,  particularly  that  of 
the  Mississippi  bottoms,  producing  serious  and  fatal  diseases. 
I  wa?  told  of^  one  estate  m  South  Alabama,  on  which  fourteen 
slaves  had  died  from  this  cause,  and  visited  another  in  Louis- 
iana, on  which  I  saw  nearly  half  that  number  unable  to  work 
from  the  same  practice. 

5.  A  disease  of  the  heart,  conjectured  to  arise  from  dirt- 
eatinff,  destroys  quite  a  number.  I  met  with  several  cases, 
and  heard  of  a  plantation  on  Red  River,  where  more  than 
thirty  died  from  this  malady. 

6.  Tetanus  or  lock-jaw  from  wounds,  is  extremely  com- 
mon and  almost  uniformly  fatal.  Some  cases  occur  without 
previous  wounds.  A  physician  in  Alabama  told  me.  he  had, 
m  fifteen  years,  met  widi  at  least  fifty  cases,  nearly  all  colored 
people,  and  all  but  one  mortal.  I  met  with  several  young 
physicians  in  the  smaller  towns,  who  had,  respectively,  met 
with  more  cases  than  have  occurred  in  Cincinnati  from  its 
first  settlement 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  of  frequent  occurrence,  are 
often  fktaL 

8.  Where  the  cholera  was  epidemic,  in  183S,  '33,  and  '34, 
it  swept  off  ereat  numbers;  was  more  destructive,  in  fact,  to 
the  colored  man  the  white  people  of  the  Southwest 
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9.  Epidemic  erysipelas,  or  black  tongue,  has  prevailad  on 
many  plantations  within  the  past  year.  I  was  told  of  one,  in 
Mississippi,  on  which  seven  had  died  of  it 

10.  The  colored  people  are  not  proof  against  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever,  but  as  they  are  not  numerous  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  where  only  it  prevails,  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
is  not  great 

11.  Acute  inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  among  the  most 
destructive  diseases  of  the  colored  population.  These  are 
catarrh,  croup,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  or  inflam- 
mation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  most  fine- 
quent  and  fatal  of  the  whole.  These  maladies  often  destroy 
life  in  a  few  days;  but  sometimes  the  patient  recovers  with 
his  lungs  rendered  permanently  unsound.  I  saw  many  cases 
of  this  kind.  This  group  of  diseases,  produced  by  changes  of 
weather  in  winter  and  early  sprbg,  occasions  more  deaths 
than  any  other,  except  the  next 

12.  Intermittent,  and  remittent  fevers;  simple,  and  malig- 
nant or  congestive,  are  the  greatest  outlets  of  human  me 
among  the  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  They  return 
every  year  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn,  and 
one  attack  is  no  security  against  another.  When  they  do  not 
prov«  fatal,  they  leave  behind  them  diseases  of  the  spleen  and 
dropsy.  In  the  following  winter  those  who  were  down  iu  the 
autumn,  are  tender  and  often  die  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  I  have  named,  others  occur  now 
and  then,  with  considerable  frequency,  of  which  I  may  men- 
tion rheumatism,  epilepsy,  colic,  hysteria,  and  several  infirmi- 
ties peculiar  to  women. 

« From  this  catalogue  you  will  perceive  that  the  colored 
population  of  the  Southwest  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  a 
variety  of  formidable  diseases.  As  we  come  further  north 
tetanus  and  autumnal  fever  get  less,  but  consumption  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs  increase.  All  over  the  region  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  the  greatest  part  of  the  practice  of  every 
country  physician  is  among  the  colored  people.  A  gentleman 
in  Louisiana  told  me  that  he  received  a  salary  of  $1,200  a 
year  (or  attending  on  a  single  plantation.  From  all  I  have 
read  and  heard  on  the  diseases  of  Liberia,  my  impression  is, 
that  if  half  the  colored  population  of  a  Southwestern  planta- 
tion were  sent  to  the  colony,  they  and  their  descendants,  in 
ten  years,  would  number  more  than  those  left  behind. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, DANIEL  DRAKE. 

Mr.  PiNNEY.  CoL  Herald. 
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An  improved  Mode  of  Managing  Blisters,  By  John  Key 
Robertson^  M,D,^  Glasgow, — The  improvements  I  beg  to  sug- 
gest are  the  following.  The  common  empl.  canth.  of  the 
phannacopceia  is  to  be  used: 

I.  It  is  generally  spread  on  leather. 

h  should  never  be  spread  on  leather^  but  on  thin  paper,  (par- 
tially sized^  or  printing  paper,)  or  upon  soft  linen.  Leatner, 
by  the  heat  of  many  parts  of  the  body,  becomes  dry,  partially 
crisp,  and  with  difficulty  adheres  to  the  skin,  producing,  even 
if  the  blister  were  otherwise  good,  an  impossibility  in  many 
instances  of  acting  well  and  generally  over  the  whole  part 
intended  to  be  blistered,  from  not  being  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  blister  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
linen  or  paper  has  no  such  objection,  and  clings  easily  and  to 
anywhere.  I  invariably  use  paper^  and  straps  to  secure  it, 
above  these  a  small  pad,  and  then  a  bandage. 

II.  It  is  generally  spread  very  thick. 

It  should  be  spread  very  thin — ^a  mere  covering  of  the  paper 
or  linen  is  all  tnat  is  requisite.  The  thickness  partakes  of  the 
objection  already  mentioned  with  reference  to  leather;  and  as 
no  more  than  the  mere  surface  of  the  blister  can  act  on  the 
skin,  to  make  a  blister  thick  is,  in  addition  to  rendering  it  in 
many  places  difficult  of  application  or  adhesion,  sillily  throw- 
ing away,  or  wasting,  a  rather  expensive  substance. 

llL  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  cover  the  surface  with 
powdered  cantharides.  This  should  never  be  done^  but,  instead, 
a  few  drops  of  olive  or  sweet  oil  put  on  the  surface  of  the 
spread  blister,  the  oil,  by  means  of  the  finger,  being  rubbed 
into  its  surface  and  allowed  to  remain. 

There  are  several  objections  to  the  practice  of  putting  pow- 
dered cantharides  on  the  surface  of  blisters.  In  the  first  place, 
a  good  one  does  not  need  it.  In  the  second,  a  bad  one  wont 
be  made  good  by  its  being  there,  as  dry  cantharides  act  very 
triflingly,  or  not  at  all,  on  the  skin;  and  again,  if  the  blister 
act  it  is  troublesome  to  remove  from  the  surface,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  stranguary  by  absorption,  or  forcing 
OS  to  tear  off  the  cuticle  to  obtain  its  removal. 

The  active  property  of  Spanish  fly  is  soluble  in  fixed  oil. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  is  perfectly  well  known;  possibly  it  is 
well  known;  but  while  the  simple  empl.  canth.  of  the  shops 
will  act  occasionally  tolerably  well  in  summer,  in  winter  it  is 
far  otherwise;  the  vehicle  is  then  almost  solid,  and  my  propo- 
sal is  a  means  of  obtaining  the  activity  of  the  Spanish  fly  at 
all  seasons,  and  independently  of  ordinary  counteracting  cir- 
eomstances.    Its  activity  by  this  means  is  not  only  rendered 
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certain,  but  more  intense^  much  less  time  being  necessary  to 
blister  than  usual,  six  to  eight  hours  being  quite  enough,  and 
even  less  will  do  where  time  is  of  importance. 

The  skin  requires  no  preparation  whatever — stranguary 
never  Jbllows  with  me.  They  are  dressed  afterwards  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  cotton.  If  the  oil  has  been  rubbed  into 
the  blister  a  few  hours  before  being  used,  so  much  the  better. 

Circumstances^  which  I  need  not  detail  here,  have  forced 
me  to  have  a  blister  on  my  own  person  this  week.  I  used  one 
as  advised  here.  It  rose  beyond  anything  gentlemen,  using 
the  ordinary  blister,  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  accustomed  to 
see,  and  gave  me  little  or  no  annoyance. — Londcn  Lancet, 


Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  for  Complete  Inversion. — M.  Vel- 
peau  has  recently  extirpated  the  uterus  in  a  case  of  inverson, 
the  result  of  labour,  which  had  existed  four  years,  and  threat- 
ened the  life  of  the  woman  through  the  continued  haemorrhage 
which  it  occasioned.  After  bringing  down  the  uterus  by  means 
of  double  hooks,  (erignes,)  ligatures  were  passed  through  the 
base  of  the  tumor  which  it  formed,  and  it  was  then  excised. 
From  the  account  given  of  the  operation,  it  is  rather  dijfHcult 
to  understand  how  the  ligatures  were  applied.  In  another 
case  in  which  M.  Velpeau  operated,  three  months  ago,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  base  of  the  tumor  was  traversed  with  two  liga- 
tures, and  they  were  then  tied  circularly.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  gradual  retraction  and  ascension  of  the  divided  surfaces, 
the  ligatures  slipped  off.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  ligatures  were  placed  from  one  side  to  the  other  and 
united  in  front,  so  as  to  approximate  the  divided  surfaces,  as 
in  the  operation  for  hare-lip.  The  patient  died  of  peritonitis 
a  few  days  after  the  operation. 

M.  Velpeau  has  operated  by  excision  on  a  woman  who  re- 
covered. He  has  lost  another  patient  by  haemorrhage,  and 
has  met  with  three  other  cases  of  complete  inversion;  he  has 
therefore  seen  six  cases  in  all. 

London  Lancet^  from  Gazette  des  Hospitaux. 


Charges  for  Honueopathic  Services. — Perhaps  the  following 
report  of  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  fees  for  homoeopathic 
practice,  in  Cincinnati,  Pulte  vs.  Woodruff,  may  not  be  unac* 
ceptable  to  phj^sicians  generally,  since  it  contains  not  only  the 
opmions  of  eminent  medical  gentlemen  of  tfiat  city  on  the 
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value  of  homoeopathy,  but  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a 
jaiy  also.  We  are  indebted  for  tne  abstract  to  the  Botanico> 
Medical  Recorder,  for  which  work  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  dis^ 
tinguished  legal  ^ntleman. 

This  was  a  suit  to  recover  a  bill  of  $92^  for  services  ren- 
dered the  defendant,  as  a  physician. 

The  defence  was  that  the  bill  had  been  settled  and  paid, 
and  also  that  the  services  were  of  no  value. 

As  to  the  first  point,  there  was  various  testimony,  pro  and 
con. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  was 
employed  as  a  homoeopathic  physician,  and  the  defendant  in* 
troduced  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  medicine 
administered  upon  the  homoeopathic  system  could  not  be  of 
any  use  to  the  patient  On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  Drs.  Peck 
and  Price  were  examined.  Dr.  Peck  testified  that  he  was 
educated  in  the  allopathic 'school,  and  practised  several  years, 
that  within  some  three  or  four  years  he  had  abandoned  that 
system  and  adopted  the  homoeopathic  system;  that  the  two 
systems  did  not  differ  so  much  in  the  medicines  used,  as  in  the 
mode  and  manner  of  administering  them — that  in  the  old  sys- 
tem large  doses  of  medicine  were  given  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  upon  the  bowels,  the  stomach,  or  some  other  vital 
organ— that  in  the  new  mode  they  gave  medicines  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  it  would  not  operate  upon  these  organs, 
but  would  be  mcorporated  into  the  system  through  the  nerves 
and  blood,  and  thus  produce  its  corrective  effect  He  stated 
that  the  homoeopathies  gave  mercury  in  doses  as  small  as  the 
three  hundredth  or  one  thousandth  part  of  a  grain.  That 
homoeopathies  never  gave  calomel  for  the  purpose  of  specifi- 
cally affecting  either  the  bowels  or  the  salivary  glands — that 
they  never  designed  to  produce  either  alvine  evacuations  or 
salivation,  nor  would  calomel,  administered  upon  the  homoeo- 
pathic system,  ever  produce  either  of  those  effects — that  it 
was  a  rule  of  homoeopathic  practice  never  to  give  but  one 
kind  of  medicine  at  the  same  time,  in  other  words,  never  to 
give  compound  medicines — but  their  medicines  were  varied 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  symptoms  varied — that  their  medi- 
cines were  mostly  given  in  pills  or  a  powder  of  the  sugar  of 
milk;  some,  however,  were  given  in  liquids — that  the  homoeo- 
pathies had  two  or  three  hundred  different  kinds  of  medicines, 
which  were  mostly  prepared  in  Germany,  but  some  in  New 
York.  That  one  material  difference,  in  practice,  between  the 
allopaths  and  homoeopaths,  was,  that  the  former  gave  written 
prescriptions  for  medicine,  which  the  patient  purchased  of  the 
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apothecary,  but  the  latter  always  furnished  his  own,  for  which 
he  made  a  distinct  charge — that  the  usual  charge  was  a  dollar 
a  visit,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  medicine. 

On  being  aske'd  if  the  homoeopathic  system  was  not  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Peck  stated  that  there 
were  six  or  seven  practitioners  upon  that  system  in  Cincin- 
nati, sixty  or  seventy  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  number 
in  New  York,  and  about  twenty  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Price  stated  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the  old 
school,  but  within  a  few  years  had  paid  some  attention  to 
homceopathy.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  was  not,  and  had 
not  been  for  some  time  past,  in  general  practice.  '  His  testi- 
mony coincided  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Peck. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Drs.  Wood  and  Harrison 
were  exammed.  Dr.  AVood  stated  that  he  was  a  practitioner 
of  medicine  on  the  old  system — that  he  was  in  the  habit  <^ 
giving  calomel  to  his  patients,  when  he  thought  their  cases  re* 
quired  it — that  it  was  a  very  powerful  and  a  very  dangerous 
instrument  in  unskilful  hands;  that  it  required  all  the  skill  they 
were  able  to  acquire  to  enable  them  to  use  it  successfully, 
without  injury  to  the  patient — that,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  system,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  i(  was  governed,  he 
did  not  believe  it  possible  that  such  minute  doses  of  calomel, 
as  he  understood  the  homoeopaths  were  in  the  habit  of  admin- 
istering, could  produce  any  perceptible  effect,  nor  could  he 
conceive  that  any  medicine  administered  in  such  minute  doses 
as  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  could  affect  the  system 
either  in  sickness  or  health.  Ths  thousandth  or  three  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  taken  into  the  stomach,  day 
by  day,  for  any  length  of  time,  would  mix  with  the  food  and 
pass  off  with  the  faeces,  but  he  could  not  conceive  that  it 
would  ever  afiect  the  bowels,  the  salivary  glands,  the  nerves, 
or  any  other  orgaiL  Dr.  Wood  had  no  particular  knowledge 
of  the  plaintiff  or  his  mode  of  practice. 

Dr.  Harrison  testified  that,  being  a  lecturer  and  teacher  of 
medicine  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  he  had  considered  it  his 
duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  homoeopathic  sys- 
tem of  medicine — that  he  had  read  the  work  of  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann, the  original  inventor  of  the  system,  besides  some  other 
works — that  in  his  opinion  it  was  based  upon  mere  hypothesis 
or  the  assumption  of  facts,  which  never  were  and  never  could 
be  proved — that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  in  re- 
gard to  the  human  body,  so  far  as  we  know  them;  and  that 
uiose  who  believed  in  it,  had  no  other  foundation  for  their  be- 
lief than  credulity  or  superstition.    That  the  word  homoeopa- 
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thy  was  demed  from  two  Greek^worda,  one  signifying  similar^ 
and  the  other  signifying  suffering.  That  me  fundamental 
maxim  of  their  system  was  similia  similes  curavtur — ^like 
cares  like,  or  whatever  will  produce  disease  in  a  well  man, 
will,  if  administered  in  minute  doses,  cure  a  sick  one.  If 
opium  in  large  doses  produces  headache  and  stupor,  then 
opium  in  small  doses  will  cure  that  headache  and  stupor;  and 
it  wine  or  brandy  in  large  doses  produces  inebriety  and  vom- 
itings, then  wine  or  brandy  in  small  doses,  one  drop,  or  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  drop,  will  cure  that  inebriety  and  vomit- 
ing. Dr.  Hahnemann  states  that  he  made  his  discovery  in 
consequence  of  taking  a  large  dose  of  Peruvian  bark  when  in 
liealth,  which  he  found  to  produce  shaking  and  a  headache, 
and  he  thence  concluded  that  Peruvian  bark  given  in  minute 
doses  would  cure  the  fever  and  ague.  Dr.  Harrison  further 
stated  that  the  homoeopaths  gave  medicines  for  symptoms  and 
not  for  disease.  If  they  found  a  patient  vomiting,  whether  the 
vomiting  was  caused  by  inebriety,  pregnancy,  inflammation, 
or  any  other  cause,  they  administered  the  same  medicine.  If 
the  patient  was  suflferins;  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  the  same 
remedy  was  applied,  wnether  the  pain  proceeded  from  ine- 
briety or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  He  further  stated  that 
it  was  a  do^a  or  first  principle  of  Hahnemann,  and  of  the 
homoeopathic  practitioners,  that  the  more  a  medicine  was  tri- 
turated or  diluted,  the  more  powerful  it  became,  and  it  might 
be  triturated  to  that  degree  that  the  human  system  could  not 
bear  it,  but  would  explode;  thus  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of 
calomel,  when  properly  triturated  and  mixed  with  the  sugar 
of  milk,  was  more  powerful  than  a  grain,  and  the  hundredth 
of  a  grain  more  powerful  than  the  tenth,  and  the  thousandth 
more  powerful  than  the  hundredth,  and  so  on  indefinitely — 
that  according  to  the  theory  of  Hahnemann,  an  ounce  of  cal- 
omel or  laudanum  put  into  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburgh,  would, 
if  properly  triturated  and  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of 
the.river^  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  become  so 
powerful  as  to  poison  and  destroy  all  who  drank  of  it.  This 
theory  Dr.  Harrison  considered  gratuitous  and  fanciful;  yet 
upon  this  theory  it  is,  that  the  homoeopaths  administer  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  calomel.  Hence  Hahnemann 
mentions  that  smelling  a  medicine  is  often  more  efficacious  in 
curing  a  disease  than  swallowing  it.  Dr.  Harrison  confirmed 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wood,  that  none  but  experts  or  profi- 
cients should  ever  administer  calomel,  especially  to  women  of 
delicate  constitutions.  Dr.  H.  was  asked  whether  there  was 
not  a  large  number  of  physicians  in  Cincinnati  who  practised 
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on  the  botanical  system,  and  repudiated  calomel  altraether; 
bat  he  declined  answering  the  question,  as  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  case.  Various  other  testimony  was  offered  re- 
specting the  character,  education,  and  qualifications  of  Dr. 
Puke. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff  for  |27  50. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Professor  Mutter,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  gives  the 
following  treatment  in  pleurisy,  pursued  by  Trousseau,  of 
Paris: 

^^The  operation  is  nothing  more  than  the  evacuation  of  the 
fluid  in  cases  of  acute  pleurisy,  by  an  opening  made  into  the 
thorax  by  the  following  process:  ^A  small  incision  is  made  in 
the  skin,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  a  little  to  the 
outside  of  the  heart.  The  skin  is  next  raised  until  the  incision 
corresponds  to  the  intercostal  space  immediately  above,  and 
then  an  ordinary  abdominal  trocar  is  introduced  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  inches.  On  the  spear  being  withdrawn  the  fluid 
rushes  out,  ^nd  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  chest,  the  pavilion  of  llie  canula  is  wrapt  with  a  strip  of 
bladder  or  gold-beater's  skin,  which  is  raised  by  the  fluid  as  it 
passes  out,  but  which  falls  on  the  orifice  during  deep  inspira- 
tion, and  effectually  closes  it.  During  the  discharge  oi  the 
fluid,  an  assistant  compresses  the  abdomen  so  as  to  push  up 
tlie  diaphragm  and  thoracic  parietes — and  after  its  escape,  the 
canula  is  rapidly  withdrawn,  the  incision  pushed  down  to  its 
original  position,  and  closed  with  a  small  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster.' " 


Cure  of  N(Bvi  by  Croton  Oil.  By  M.  Lafargue. — Five  or 
six  punctures  should  be  made  on  and  around  the  tumor,  with 
a  lancet  dipped  in  the  oil,  just  as  in  vaccination.     Each  of  the 

Eunctures  causes  immediately  a  pimple-.  which  in  thirty-six 
ours  is  developed  into  a  little  boil.  These  boils  unite,  and 
form  a  red,  hot,  painful  tumor,  covered  with  white  crusts,  and 
resembling  a  small  carbuncle.  Two  days  afterwards  the  scars 
separate,  and  in  lieu  of  the  nsevus  is  seen  an  ulcer  which  is  to 
be  treated  on  general  principles.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
make  more  than  six  punctures  on  a  very  young  infant,  as  the 
irritation  and  fever  are  considerable. 

London  and  Edinburg  Monthly  Journal. 
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Rq)ort  of  Cases  of  SsarkUina^  having  relation  to  the  question 
0/  tkB  contoffiousness  of  that  disease.  By  J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.D., 
Professor  01  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  JeiTerson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia* — Some  years  ago  1  was  sunmioned  to 
attend  at  the  residence  of  an  intimate  friend^  two  of  whose 
duldren,  aged  four  and  six  respectively,  had  been  simultane- 
ously attacked  by  convulsions.  On  my  arrival,  they  were 
quiet  and  drowsy,  the  spasmodic  movements  having  entirely 
ceased.  These  children  were,  at  the  time  of  attack,  in  differ- 
ent apartments,  and  while  the  mother  was  busy  in  aiding  the 
elder,  who  happened  to  be  in  her  chamber  and  presence,  one 
of  the  servants  brought  the  other  in  her  arms  from  the  parlor 
below.  No  difference  in  time  or  symptoms  marked  distinctp 
ively  these  cases. 

I  inferred  that  either  these  children  had  taken  9ome  poison 
at  the  same  time,  per  orem^  or  had  been  exposed  at  the  same 
instant  to  some  noxious  effluvium^  or  that  they  were  simiilta* 
neously  attacked  by  a  contagious  disorder.  As  the  patients 
were  soon  restored  to  sense  and  animation,  and  complained 
only  of  a  sense  of  oppression,  and  presented  much  heat  of 
dnn,  and  very  rapid  pulses,  (136  and  142,^  I  supposed  that 
they  were  about  to  have  scarlatina;  a  disease  at  that  time 
epidemic  to  a  moderate  degree. 

The  most  careful  inquiry  could  detect  no  instance  of  expo- 
rare  to  a  case  of  that  disease.  The  children  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  by  the  inclemency  of  the  wintry  weather, 
and  no  visitor  had  been  received  from  any  infected  quarter; 
neither  was  there  any  case  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
These  appeared  sufficient  reasons  for  a  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
Tectness  of  my  suggestion,  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the 
fiunily,  who  believed  in  the  propagation  of  scarlatina  solely  by 
oonti^on.  But  on  the  following  day,  about  twentufour  hours 
after  the  attack,  the  characteristic  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  put 
an  end  to  the  difficulty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
cases  were  then  attributed  to  general  causes,  atmospheric  or 
epidemic;  but  as  no  other  children,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  were  seized,  the  question  of  origin- 
ation seemed  still  difficult  to  perfectly  settle. 

The  cases  pursued  the  usual  course,  neither  of  them  being 
as  severe  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of 
the  onset;  but  bom  were,  by  symptoms  and  stages  and  conse- 
quences, fully  characterized. 

After  the  mquiry  as  to  origin  had  ceased,  the  severe  illness 
of  the  child  of  a  friend  of  the  family,  unheard  of  before^  led  to 
ui  apparent  solution  of  the  difficulty.    It  was  then  remem- 
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bered  that  exactly  eight  days  before  the  attack  of  the  children^ 
ta  frock  had  been  borrowed  from  that  firiend  as  a  pattern;  and 
both  the  children,  bein^  nearly  of  one  size^  had  tried  it  on. 
*  That  frock,  being  a  favorite  of  the  child  then  ill  with  the  scar- 
let fever,  had  been  hung  on  the  post  of  the  crib  to  please  it; 
and  had  been,  when  sent  for,  wrapped  up  in  the  sick*room, 
and  thus  conveyed,  without  thmkinff  of  contagion,  to  the 
house  of  the  borrower,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  squares. 

Three  years  after  the  period  at  which  these  two  cases  hap- 
pened, a  commercial  gentleman,  of  high  character  and  benefi- 
cent activity,  was  accosted  at  the  door  of  his  warehouse  by  a 
poor  woman  who  carried  in  her  hand  a  basket  of  cakes.  She 
stated  that  her  child  was  dead  of  scarlet  fever,  and  that  she 
had  been  compelled  to  go  out  in  search  of  the  means  of  ma^ 
king  a  decent  interment  Having  had  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  woman,  and  believing  her  story  therefore  to  be 
true,  and  wishing  to  aid  her,  he  bought,  at  a  high  price,  the 
cakes  and  the  basket,  and  he  and  his  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  without  due  consideration,  ate  some  of  the 
cakes.  About  *a  week  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  both  were 
seized  with  a  chilliness  followed  bv  fever,  sore-throat  and 
scarlet  rash,  characteristic  of  scarlatina,  and  were  subset 
quently  very  ill.  At  that  time  scarlatina  prevailed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Southwark,  but  I  did  not  know  of  a  single  case  in  the 
city  proper.     The  woman  was  from  Southwark. 

The  apparent  capriciousness  of  the  contagious  principle  in 
scarlatina,  must  have  been  observed  by  almost  every  practi- 
tioner. In  one  instance,  the  introduction  oC  a  case  into  a 
family  or  village  has  been  followed  by  a  general  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  the  house  or  town,  while  in  other  and  nu- 
merous instances  it  has  ceased  with  a  case  or  two;  seeming 
to  languish  under  apparently  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
This  discrepancy  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition 
that,  as  in  certain  floral  conditions,  unfertile  germs  or  cells  are 
sometimes  produced,  oir  that  there  is  found  in  the  air,  or  the 
physicid  condition  of  the  recipients,  disqualifying  potency. 
The  only  other  probable  assumption  is  that  of  the  existence 
of  two  different  diseases,  so  much  alike  in  external  phenome- 
na as  to  forbid  discrimination,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  • 

That  ue  second  of  these  suppositions  is  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  the  most  probable,  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the 
virus  of  variola  and  vaccinia^  when  carefully  selected  in  one 
place,  sometimes  fails  to  propagate  disease  in  another  place. 
Even  small-pox,  when  brougnt  from  sea  into  the  Sincapore 
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HoipitaL,  did  not  for  netriy  two  years  extend  to  the  residentv 
of  toe  house  or  the  place,  while,  during  that  period,  all  the 
efforts  to  vaccinate  were  abortive.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
Taccinators  were  successful,  the  small-pox  was  observed  to 
spread  also.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  conta* 
gious  diseases  by  cells  or  their  nuclei,  which  possess  a  Qualified 
vitalit]^  and  power  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  leads  to 
the  opinion  that  these  germs  are  sometimes  destroyed  or  dis- 
anoed  by  some  other  poison. — Medical  Examiner. 


Treatment  of  Hydrocele  with  loduretted  Injections, — In  more 
than  three  hundred  cases  of  this  complaint  treated  with  an 
iodttretted  injection,  (composed  of  tincture  of  iodine  four  parts, 
and  distilled  water  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  parts,)  by  M. 
Vclpeau,  not  a  single  accident  or  unpleasant  symptom  has 
ever  occurred.  One  of  the  patients,  indeed,  died;  but  the 
btal  result  in  this  instance  proceeded  from  a  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  quite  unconnected 
with  the  operation,  and  not  having  any  communication  what- 
ever with  the  affection  of  the  scrotum.  The  average  period 
for  effecting  the  cure  was  fifteen  days.  In  one  case  only  the 
hnection  found  its  way  into  the  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  in  place 
01  the  tunica  vaginalis;  notwithstanding  this  misadventure,  no 
appearance  of  gangrene  supervened,  and  the  patient  recov- 
ered without  any  unpleasant  accident. 

Med,  Chir,  Rev,^  from  ^Experience, 


Death  of  Dr,  Abercrombie, — It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
announce  to  the  profession  the  death  of  Dr.  'John  Abercrombie, 
which  took  place,  suddenly,  at  his  house,  York-place,  Edin- 
bui^b,  on  Thursday  morning,  November  14. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie, one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen.  He  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  of  June,  1803,  writing  for  his 
thesis,  '-^De  fatuitate  Alpina?'*  After  studying  in  London  for 
six  months,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh,  and  settled  in  that  city.  At  this  period 
Drs.  Gregory  and  Munro  Saunders  were  in  full  practice  as 
consulting  physicians.  Dr.  Abercrombie  commenced  as  a 
^eral  practitioner,  but  from  the  first  he  succeeded  in  gainr 
m^,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
His  success  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  assiduous  attentiQn  he 
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paid  his  patients.  This  he  carried  to  an  extent  previously 
unknown,  frequently  visiting  them  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
His  unusual  success  created  many  rivals  and  enemies;  these 
he  disarmed,  and  even  ultimately  ^converted  into  friends,  by 
the  inoffensiveness  of  his  conduct,  and  frequently  by  practising 
the  Christian  doctrine  he  professed,  of  returning  good  for  eviL 
In  1308  he  married  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  keep  his  carriage.  In  1806  he  made  his  first  com- 
munication to  our  respected  contemporary,  the  Edinbuish 
Medical  and  Surreal  Journal,  entitled,  ^^A  Case  of  Cynancbe 
Laryngea,"  It  is  inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  that  peri- 
odical. In  the  pages  of  its  subsequent  numbers  he  became  a 
frequent  contributor,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contain  most 
of  the  cases  and  observations  which  he  afterwards  embodied 
in  his  well-known  works  on  the  pathology  of  the  brain  and 
abdominal  organs. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  in  1821,  he  became  a  candid- 
ate for  the  chair  of  physic,  held  by  that  distinguished  physi- 
cian. Dr.  James  Home,  however,  at  that  time  very  popular 
as  a  professor  of  materia  medica,  was  translated  to  the  chair 
of  physic,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  now  joined  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  gradually  became  the  first  consulting  physician  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  In  this  capacity  he  acquired  an  extent 
of  practice  and  public  confidence  which  distanced  all  compe- 
titors. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  harassing  nature  of  his  avocations,  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  to  medical  literature  were 
numerous  and  important  In  1820  appeared  his  Researches  on 
the  Pathology  of  the  Intestinal  Canal,  In  1828  was  published 
his  celebrated  work  entitled.  On  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord.  It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Euro* 
pean  languages,  and  has  gone  through  three  English  editions. 
This  was  followed  by  an  enlargement  of  his  work  On  the  In* 
testinal  Canal^  called  On  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera^ 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  required  in  1830.  In  this  year 
also  he  gave  the  public  a  book  On  the  Intellectual  Powers  and 
Investigation  of  Truths  of  which  popular  work  several  editions 
have  been  published.  This  was  followed,  in  1 832,  by  Suggest 
turns  on  the  Malignant  Cholera^  and  in  1833,  by  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Moral  Feelings, 

In  1835  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  elected  lord  rector  of  Mard- 
chal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen,  and  published  his  inau- 
gural address,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form 
under  the  title  of  ^^Gulture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind."     In 
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1884  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  M,D.,  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1841  Dr.  Abercrombie  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from 
which^  however,  he  soon  recovered,  and  resumed  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession.  His  health  remained  good  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  decease.  On  Thursday,  November  14,  1844, 
after  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  he  was  preparing  to  go  out,  as 
usaai.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  but  as  he  remained 
longer  than  usual,  a  servant  entered  his  private  room,  and 
found  him  lying  on  his  face,  dead. 

On  the  following  Saturday  a  post  mortem  examination  re- 
vealed the  following  facts:  The  brain  was  very  large,  weigh- 
ing forty-six  ounces,  but  healthy  in  structure  throughout.  The 
pericardium  was  distended  with  blood,  which  had  been  poured 
out  from  a  laceration  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary 
artery,  about  four  lines  in  length. 

In  reviewing  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  an  au- 
thor, we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  he  should  have  attained 
so  eminent  a  scientific  position,  independent  of  those  means 
which  with  other  men  are  necessary  to  its  acquirement.  He 
was  never  physician  to  any  public  hospital  or  dispensary,  and 
nil  the  facts  with  which  his  works  are  enriched  were  derived 
from  private  practice.  Yet  his  treatises  on  the  brain  and  ab- 
dominal organs  embody  a  mass  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
and  observations,  and  constitute  most  important  contributions 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Moreover,  they  tended 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  scientific  claims  of  British  physi- 
cians, and  this  notwithstanding  the  eclat  deservedly  enjoyed 
by  the  pathologists  of  France.  His  philosophical  work.  On 
the  Intellectual  Powers^  &c.,  may  still  be  considered  the  most 
interesting  and  lucid  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  mental 
faculties,  although  it  emanates  from  the  same  school  which 
boasts  of  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Reid,  and  of  Brown.  In  his 
latter  years.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  by  his  writings,  extended,  in 
no  small  degree,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  revealed 
religion.  The  short  essays  he  published  on  sacred  truths  have 
been  most  extensively  read,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
copies  of  each  having  been  sold  in  a  few  years. 

The  privite  life  and  conduct  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  were  noi 
only  irreproachable,  but  distinguished  by  the  utmost  philan- 
thropy and  good  will  towards  all  men.  In  him  all  the  public 
charities  of  Edinburgh  have  lost  a  supporter,  and  many  are 
:he  instances  which  might  be  related  of  the  assistance  he  has 
rendered  his  professional  brethren  when  in  distress.  Amongst 
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others  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  general  practitioner, 
who^  from  a  train  of  adverse  circumstances,  being  declared 
bankrupt,  received  from  Dr.  Abercrombie  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  gtiineas,  on  the  day  his  effects  were  sold. 

The  confidence  he  enjoyed  amongst  the  profession  was  de- 
servedly great.  He  never  attempted  to  supplant  a  brother 
practitioner,  or  insatiate  himseli  with  the  public  by  mean» 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  physician.  His  manner  towards 
a  patient,  indeed,  was  characterized  by  great  taciturnity,  al- 
though never  by  rudeness.  All  his  appointments  were  kept 
with  scrupulous  exactitude,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
manly conduct  he  pursued  in  his  consultations  with  the  pro- 
fession, must  be  attributed  much  of  the  extensive  confidence 
they  placed  in  him  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 

London  Lancet. 


Succinate  of  Ammonia — a  remedy  for  Delirium  Tremens, 
M.  Scham  has  successfully  employed  the  succinate  of  ammo- 
nia for  the  cure  of  delirium  tremens.  The  most  furious  deli- 
rium is  quieted  by  the  remedy  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  disease 
cured  by  it  in  a  few  hours  without  the  aid  of  any  other  medi- 
cine.— Jour,  de  Pharm, 


Willoughby  Medical  College. — The  number  of  students  in 
the  Willoughby  Medical  College,  this  season,  is  1 26,  being  an 
increase  of  76  on  the  class  of  1 843,  '44. 
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ISTEBMITTENT,    BEMITTENT,    AND    CONGESTIVE    FEVEB. 

Dr.  Barbour,.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Kemper  College,  has 
lately  published,  at  the  request  of  his  class,  an  excellent  pamphlet 
on  the  above  subjects.  He  gives  his  own  observations  on  these  dis- 
eases, and  the  practice  which  he  lays  down  is  that  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  physicians  of  our  country  would  unite  in  recommend- 
ing.  He  is  an  advocate  for  the  liberal  use  of  ice  and  iced  -drinks, 
and  for  small  doses  of  calomel,  and  large  doses  of  quinine — the 
practice  which  is  beginning  to  obtain  in  all  the  regions  where  the 
purging  system  once  prevailed  so  exclusively.  In  fevers  of  the  re- 
mittent type  his  experience  is,  that  quinine  given  during  the  remis- 
sion, is  as  efficacious  as  it  is  in  intermittent  fever.  We  like  his  sug- 
gestion of  muriatic  add  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers.  He  directs  a 
drachm  of  the  acid,  diluted  with  a  pint  of  iced  or  cold  spring  water, 
to  be  drank  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  thinks  it  acts  favorably 
on  the  liver,  being  often  sufficient  of  itself,  after  the  use  of  mild 
aperients,  to  correct  the  secretions  of  that  organ.  In  chronic  inter- 
xaittents — cases  in  which,  on  slight  exposure,  chills  continue  to  re- 
torn,  for  a  long  time-^we  have  found  the  preparations  of  iron  more 
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effectual  than  any  other  remedies.  Change  of^air,  especially  from 
miasmatic  to  healthy  regions,  is  doubtless  beneficial,  and  the  altera- 
tive medicines  mentioned  by  Dr.  B.  are  indicated  in  those  case» 
which  are  complicated  with  visceral  enlargements;  but  in  a  majority 
of  instances  patients  affected  with  this  form  of  the  disease  exhibit  the 
signs  of  anemia,  and  are  cured  by  remedies  which  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  Nothing  does  this  so  effectually  as  iron  in  its 
various  states.  Y. 


MEDICAL   XXAMINBl. 


This  journal  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  in  an  improved  dress 
is  to  appear  monthly,  in  future.  This  makes  room  for  longer  com- 
munications, and  it  is  the  intenlion  of  the  editor  to  devote  more  of 
its  pages  to  origin&il  articles.  The  Examiner  is  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries  whose  time  of  appearing  we  expect  with  pleasure.  It  is 
spirited,  but  courteous,  independent  and  frank  in  the  expression  of 
opinions,  by  which  it  sometimes  provokes  an  angry  retort,  but  its 
tone  is  elevated,  and  its  criticisms  generally  just.  Its  reputation 
has  l)een  steadily  growing  since  its  establishment^  and  it  gives 
promise  of  taking  a  permanent  place  among  the  medical  periodicals 
of  our  conntry.  Y. 


EPIDEMIC    ERVSIPELAS. 


We  perceive  by  the  public  papers  that  this  serious  malady  con- 
tinues  to  visit  different  neighborhoods  and  oAen  proves  fatal.  It  ap- 
pears to  prevail  more  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  to'affect  the  coun- 
try more  than  the  towns,  especially  the  larger.  Louisville  for  the 
year  past  has  given  evidence  of  the  existence  within  her  limits  of  its 
remote  cause,  whatever  that  cause  may  be,  but  the  number  of  cases 
has  not  been  great.  In  the  hospital,  more  have  occurred  than  for 
several  years  before-^some  spontaneous,  and  some  following  surgi- 
cal operations.  Very  lately,  the  extraction  by  Professor  Gross,  of 
a  large  tumor  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  of  a  n^pro  man,  from  the 
country,  in  excellent  health,  was  followed  by  severe,  though  not  ik- 
taj  erysipelas  of  the  &ce  and  head.  We  hope  our  friends  wber« 
the  disease  prevails  will  furnish  us  with  accurate  histories  of  it,  fiw 
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(Niblication.  Among  the  paints  to  which  we  would  eapectally  direct 
their  attention  are»  iu  conneiiim  with  puerperal  fever,  aad  its  cdnt». 
gmsDen  ,  D. 


lATS    OT    VOSTALrTT    AMONO   THE     STUDENTS    OF    THE    MEDICAL    IN- 
STITUTE   OF    LOUISVILLE. 

la  its  eight  sessions  the  Institute  has  had  1694  pupils.  For  our 
present  purpose  we  shall  call  it  1600,  or  200  annually.  Many  of 
them  arrive  in  October,  some  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  Septem* 
ber,  and  the  candidates  for  graduation,  with  a  number  of  others,  re- 
main till  the  10th  or  12th  of  March.  Some  continue  throughout 
the  vacation.  Thus,  although  all  are  not  in  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, and  a  very  considerable  number  depart  before  the  end  of  Feb. 
ruary,  still  it  cannot  bo  far  from  the  truth  to  regard  the  whole  200 
as  sojourning  in  Louisville  for  one- third  of  the  year.  Three  ses. 
aons,  then,  would  give  a  residence  equal  to  a  year  to  200^  and  ei^t 
lenions  would  give  a  residence,  for  the  same  number,  equal  to  two 
years  and  eight  months;  but  as  one  month  of  the  present  session  has 
yet  to  run,  we  shall  throw  off  two  months,  and  come  to  the  eonclo. 
ion  that  the  residence  of  medical  students  in  Louisville,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  school  in  1837,  has  been  equal  to  that  of  200  for 
two  years  and  a  half;  or  500  for  one  year.  Now,  of  the  whole 
but  one  has  died  during  the  sessions  of  the  school.  Several,  it  is 
true,  have  left  it  in  bad  health,  and  may  have  died  after  reaching 
hone,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  session,  but  no  case  of  that 
iixul  is  known  to  the  Faculty. 

Taking  the  average  annual  date  of  mortality,  in  the  commuliity 
at  large,  at  the  low  number  of  one  in  fifty,  that  in  the  Institute  be> 
iqg  only  one  in  500,  is  but  a  tenth  part  as  great.  We  confess 
that  thia  result  surprises  us.  To  what  shall  we  ascribe  it?  In  cast- 
iflg  about  for  the  causes,  the  following  occur  to  us: 

1.  A  large  number  of  the  deaths,  in  general  society,  are  of  chil- 
dren,  and  aged  persons. 

2.  A  great  number  are  from  the  fevers  of  summer  and  early 
autumn. 

3.  Students,  during  the  session,  are  but  little  exposed  to  inclem- 
tnciea  of  weather. 
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4.  With  a  rare  exception,  the^  do  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  or 
wine,  or  malt  liquors,  to  an  extent  injurious  to  health,  and  a  major, 
ity  either  practice  total  abstinence,  or  taste  intoxicating  drinks  but 
moderately,  and  at  long  intervals. 

5.  Students  of  medicine,  during  their  attendance  on  the  lectures, 
make  early  application  to  the  professors  for  medical  aid,  and  gener- 
ally submit  to  the  required  treatment,  whereby  many  of  their  diseas- 
es  are  arrested  in  the  beginning. 

6.  Louisville  is  not  far  enough  north  to  be  subject  to  the  typhoid 
fevers,  which  prevail  in  higher  latitudes  in  winter;  and  even  its  pul. 
monary  inflammations  are  neither  frequent  nor  violent. 

Of  the  pupils  of  the  Institute,  783  or  within  a  small  fraction   of 
one-half,  have   been  from  the  States  south  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  Tennessee,  in  latitude  36®  30'.     The  single  death  which  has  oc 
curred  is  one  of  them,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  a  resident  of 
Mississippi.     Thus  there  has  been  only  one  death  out  of  250  south- 
ern young  men  residing  in  Louisville  for  a  year,  the  whole  being  in 
cold  weather.     This  fact  proves  conclusively  that  this  city  is  wi^in 
those  limits,  to  which  the  young  men  of  the  south  may  with  safety  be 
sent  to  pass  the   winter.     Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  from 
observation,  as  well  as  theory,  that  many  of  them  are  benefitted  by 
a  winter  sojourn  here,  as  it  respects  the  ravages  which  their  constitu- 
tions have  experienced  from  the  protracted  heat  and  malarious  atmos- 
phere of  the  south.     It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  pneumonia  prevails 
in  the  south  and  often  proves  fatal,  because,  the  enfeebled  constitu- 
tions of  the  people,  will  not  endure  an   active   antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment.    The  lungs  are  destroyed  by  engorgement,  unaccompanied  by 
a  well  developed  inflammatory  diathesis.     But  after  an  individual, 
enfeebled  during  summer  and  autumn,  has  spent  a  few  weeks  in  this 
higher  latitude,   his  vital  powers  are  so  elevated,  that  true  inflamma- 
tion,  and  a  genuine  phlogistic  diathesis  are  set  up,  and  yield  to  free 
depletion  and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  medicines.     To  generalize, 
we  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  pneumonia  is  more  manage- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  than  the  Alabama  river — on  the  Up- 
per than  the  Lower  Mississippi.  D. 
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In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  Report,  we  are  happy  to  Bay, 
that  it  presents  the  Asylum  as  everyway  prosperous  and  successful.     In 
six  years,  541  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  243  have  been 
cared,  and  23  discharged  in  an  improved  condition;  making  together 
bat   a  fraction   less  than  half.     Of  this  number  195  were  recent 
cases,  and  71  old,  or  of  more  than  a  year's  duration,  before  admis. 
sion.      These  two  facts  are  worthy  of   all  attention.      The  first 
shows,  that  insanity  is  by  no  means  an  incurable  malady;  the  second, 
that  its  curability   is  in  proportion  to  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  which  treatment  is  commenced.     In  private  practice,  such  treat- 
ment, that  is  the  appropriate,  is  seldom  practicable;  and  we  know  of 
no  disease,  which  more  imperatively  requires  to  be  made  a  tpecialu 
ty  than  this.     The  number  of  cases  which  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  private  practitioner,  are  too  few  to  give  him  the  requisite  expe* 
rience;  and,   with  very   few  exceptions,  whatever,  may  be  his  skill, 
ills  prescriptions,  both  medicinal  and  moral,  cannot  be  carried  out, 
while  the  patient  remains  at  home.     Every  State  in  the  Union  ought 
to  have  one  or  more  hospitals  for  the  insane.     In  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  have  erected 
them;  and  Indiana  has   moved  in  the  good  work;  but,  we  believe, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  have  not  as 
yet  entered   upon  it.     We  hope  our  brethren  in  those  States  will 
do  justice  to  our  benevolent  profession,  by  reminding  their  legislators 
of  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  that  part  of  the  Report  which  was  con- 
tribated  by  the  indefatigable  medical  superintendant  of  the  establish. 
ment.  Dr.  Awl,  we  find  the  following  fact,  which  seems  worthy  of 
being  placed  before  the  profession: 

"The  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  1843-'4, 
were  particularly  severe  upon  our  epileptic  patients.  Their  con. 
vuisive  paroxysms  were  increased  in  number  and  severity,  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  sinking  and  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  oc- 
casioning  death  in  the  three  instances  mentioned,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  suffering  and  weakness  of  body  and  mind,  for  many  days, 
in  all  who  survived.  We  observed  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
soffering  with  this  class  of  patients,  about  two  years  since,  when,  aa 
open  the  last  occasion,  it  appeared  to  assume  the  form  of  a  special 
^ndffffy^-  amongst  the  epileptics.    All  others  continued  to  enjoy  their 
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ordinary  health.  It  was  characterized  by  very  frequent  retiima 
of  the  epileptic  spasms,  with  strong  tendency  to  apoplexy.  The 
pulse  was  remarkably  small,  weak,  and  fluttering;  features  dull,  an- 
meaning,  snd  sunken;  mind  losl,  or  imbecile,  attended  wiih  great 
axhaustion  of  physical  strength.  On  both  occasions,  it  was  won- 
derful  to  observe  how  the  most  robust  were  enfeebled  and  fallen, 
and  how  long  time  it  required  for  them  to  regain  their  formM 
strength  and  condition  of  mind  and  body.  A  hired  girl  in  the  In- 
stitution, subject  to  occasional  epilepsy,  was  also  observed  to  suffer 
from  the  same  train  of  symptoms.  With  the  last  appearance  of 
this  peculiar  endemic,  the  weather  was  unusually  mild  and  open  for 
the  season,  and  the  country  extensively  inundated,  from  continued 
rains;  the  thermometer  being  greatly  elevated,  and  the  barometer  de- 
pressed, for  a  long  period  of  time." 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers,  as,  residing  in  States 
which  have  no  asylums,  might  direct  their  insane  patients  to  be  ta- 
ken  to  that  of  Ohio,  we  may  as  well  state,  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
ceived, as  the  present  buildings  are  not  sufficient  for  the  insane  of 
that  State,  and  new  ones  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection.  Even 
the  present  edifice,  however,  is  the  largest  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  institution,  in  all  respects,  must  be  admitted  to 
stand  before  every  other  in  the  West.  It  may,  indeed,  be  advanta- 
geously  compared  with  the  best  eastern  institutions,  for  while  it  is 
inferior  to  some,  it  rises  above  many  others,  in  the  number  of  its 
patients,,  and  the  success  attendant  on  their  treatment. 

D. 


PHIZE    ESSA.TS. 


The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  premium  for  the  best 
on  the  Health  of  the  Clergy  not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  which  was 
the  best,  decided  to  divide  the  prize  between  the  authors  of  the  two 
having  the  highest  claims.  It  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Dr.  Sut- 
ton,  of  Kentucky,  and  Dr.  Cogley,  of  Indiana,  in  equal  sums.  The 
successful  essays  have  been  published  in  the  Protestant  &  Herald* 
and  will  probably  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Y. 
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Art.  I. — Observations  on  tJie  Botany  of  Illinois^  more  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  the  Autumnal  Flora  of  the  Prairies, 
In  a  letter  to  Daniel  Drake,  M.D.,  jlc. 

Mr  Dear  Sir: 

The  interest  which  jou  have  long  taken  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Western  States,  and  the 
desire  which  you  have  so  frequently  expressed  to  connect  the 
study  of  Botany  with  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  will,  I  trust, 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  addressing  these  observations 
to  you.  Having,  moreover,  very  recently  yourself  traveled 
over  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  refer,  you  will  be 
the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  their  correctness. 

In  a  tour  which  I  took  through  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  few 
years  previous  to  your  own,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
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coippanied  by  my  brother,  and  one  or  two  other  mdividuals, 
who   took  a  considerable  interest  in  the  objects  which  mainly 
prompted  my  journey;  and  traveling  in  a  light  covered  wag- 
on, well  prepared  for  making  extensive  collections,  and  vigi- 
lantly on  the  look-out  for  every  object  of  interest,  I  may 
sifely   say  that  few  such  escaped  our  observation.    Our  visit 
to  this  interesting  region  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer, and  extended  so  late  into  the  fall,  that  severe  frosts  had 
put  an   end   to  vegetation  before  our  return;  so  that  my  re- 
marks must  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  autumnal  Flora 
of  the  Prairies,  and  may  not   be   applicable   to   that  of  the 
spring,  or  early  summer.    We  entered  the  State  of  Illinois 
from  Terre  Haute  on  the  Wabash  river,  near  the  line  dividing 
that  State  from  Indiana;    thence   we   traveled   in   nearly   a 
north-western  direction  to  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river;  through 
Paris,  Urbanna,  Bloomington,  and  Mackinaw:  and  returning 
we  took  a  more  southern  route  through  Tremont,  Springfield, 
Hillsborough,  Maysville,  and   Lawrence ville   to  Vincennes; 
where  we  recrossed  the  Wabash,  which  here  forms  the  boun- 
darv  between  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.     This  trace 
extending  over  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  led  us  through 
the  central  portion  of  the  State  in  two  different  lines,  at   a 
considerable   distance   apart,   and  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  examining  the  face  of  the  country  and  its  produc- 
tions under  a  great  variety  of  aspects. 

In  a  Geographical  point  of  view,  the  surface  of  Illinois 
may  be  very  appropriately,  as  it  is  naturally,  divided  into 
three  districts.  First — The  heavily  timbered  tracts  which 
for  the  most  part  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  which,  extending  into  the- 
middle  and  northern  portions,  are  found  in  detached  bodies 
surrounded  by  prairies,  and  in  these  situations  are  called 
^Groves.'  These  groves  are,  for  the  most  part,  contiguous  to, 
and  often  bounded  by  water-courses,  which  have  preserved 
them  from  the  action  of  fire.  Secondly — The  open  prairies, 
of  from  one  to  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  entirely  destitute  of 
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trees,  and  indeed  of  all  other  woodly  plants,  except  along 
the  margin  of  water  courses  which  occasionally  pervade  them. 
Thirdly — ^The  Barrens,'  or  tracts  somewhat  intermediate 
between  the  two  former,  being  sparsely  covered  with  oak 
trees  of  several  different  kinds,  and  of  considerable  size,  with 
a  dense  undergrowth  of  various  shrubs  and  annual  plants. 
This  third  region  bears  a  close  relationship,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  productions,  to  those  districts  in  Kentucky,  which 
are  called  ^Barrens' — tracts  of  country  which  seem  to  be  in 
a  state  of  transition  from  more  open  prairies  to  densely  tim- 
bered forests. 

The  vegetation  of  these  three  districts  is,  of  course,  essen* 
tially  different;  but  apart  from  the  presence  or  absence  of 
trees,  which  constitute  the  grand  feature  of  distinction,  the 
annual  and  suffruticose  plants  are  widely  different,  and  indeed 
in  many  respects  entirely  dissimilar.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
productions  of  the  open  prairies  that  I  shall  chiefly  confine 
myself  in  this  communication:  and  even  they  vary  greatly  as 
the  surface  of  the  prairie  may  be  high,  rolling,  rich  and  dry, 
or  low,  flat,  wet  and  clayey. 

The  first  sight  of  a  prairie  with  which  we  were  greeted 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Terre  Haute,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Wabash,  and  consequently  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. In  approaching  this  new  and  apparently  thriving  town, 
from  the  east,  over  the  national  road,  the  eye  is  filled  with 
the  prospect  of  an  extensive  plain  entirely  destitute  of  all 
timber-trees,  and  stretching  to  a  great  distance  both  above 
and  below  the  town.  Such  a  view,  agreeable  at  all  times, 
was  peculiarly  so  as  it  opened  suddenly  upon  us  just  after 
emerging  from  the  heavily  wooded  forest  through  which  we 
had  traveled  all  day.  The  Terre  Haute  prairie,  however, 
has  been  all  reclaimed,  or  rather,  botanically  speakings  dese- 
crated by  the  hand  of  man,  and  no  portion  of  it  now  remains 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Corn,  grass,  small  grain,  and  other 
cultivated  crops  now  occupy  the  hundreds  of  acres,  which 
lately  bloomed  and  blossomed  with  indigenous  productions; 
and  ahnost  the  only  relics  of  these  to  be  seen,  were  occasion* 
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ally  on  the  road-side,  or  in  fence-comers,  a  few  plants  of 
Verbena  stricia  and  Vemonia  corymbosa. 

Twenty  miles  west  of  the  Wabash  at  this  point,  we  met 
with  the  first  prairie  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  from  this,  ex- 
tending northward  to  the  Lakes,  and  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, they  continue,  increasing  in  magnitude,  and  interrupted 
only  by  occasional  groves  of  timber,  so  as  to  occupy  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  central,  eastern,  western,  and  north- 
ern portions  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

On  fairly  entering  the  prairie  region,  and  reaching  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  these  immense  natural  meadows,  the  view  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  a  novice  in  such  scenery,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  sort.  But  beautiful,  imposing,  and  even  grand 
as  is  this  spectacle,  I  must  own,  that  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  I  was  disappointed!  The  Flora  of  the  prairies — the 
theme  of  so  much  admiration  to  those  who  view  them  with 
an  ordinary  eye, — does  not,  when  closely  examined  by  the 
Botanist,  present  that  deep  interest  and  attraction  which  he 
has  been  led  to  expect.  Its  leading  feature  is  rather  the  un- 
bounded profusion  with  which  a  few  species  occur  in  certain 
localities,  than  the  mixed  variety  of  many  different  species 
occurring  any  where.  Thus  from  some  elevated  position  in  a 
large  prairie  the  eye  takes  in  at  one  glance  thousands  of  acres, 
literally  empurpled  with  the  flowering  spikes  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Liatris^  among  which  the  most  predominant  are  L. 
spicata^  L.  squarrosa^  L.  scariosa^  L.  cylindracea^  and  L,  pyo 
nostachya.  In  other  situations,  where  a  depressed  or  flatten- 
ed suriace  and  clayey  soil  favor  the  continuance  of  moisture, 
a  few  species  of  yellow-flowered  Coreopsis  occur  in  such  pro- 
fuse abundance  as  to  tinge  the  entire  surface  with  a  golden 
burnish.  The  species  of  this  genus  more  commonly  met  with 
in  such  situations,  were  Coreopsis  trichosperma^  C.  senifolia^ 
C.  tripteris^  C,  palmata^  &c.,  &c.  This  peculiarity  of  an 
aggregation  of  individuals  of  one  or  more  species,  to  some- 
thing like  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  certain  localities,  obtains 
even  in  regard  to  those  plants  which  are  the  rarest  and  least 
frequently  met  with;  for  whenever  one  specimen  was  found 
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thera  generally  occurred  many  more  in  the  same  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  Dalea  alopecuroides^  (Willd.),  which  I  met 
with  but  once,  was  found  in  that  locality  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. The  Satureja  hortensis^  which  1  believe  is  not  regard* 
ed  as  indigenous  to  North  America,  was  seen  once  by  us  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  and  that,  too,  in  a  situation  the  least 
fiivorable  to  the  idea  of  its  having  been  introduced — the 
centre  of  a  large  prairie,  where  no  settlement  could  have 
been  made.  At  some  places  between  Peoria  and  Springfield 
the  road-sides  and  even  the  beaten  path,  were  so  completely 
covered  over  with  the  little  Boebera  chrysanthemoides^  that, 
trodden  under  our  horses'  feet,  it  exhaled  a  strong  and  nause- 
ating odor.  In  many  such  localities  this  noisome  weed  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Antkemis  cotula  and  A.  arvenns  (Moy" 
weed  and  Dog-fennel,)  in  the  more  settled  portions  of  the 
Western  States.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield,  again, 
and  especially  in  the  out-lots  of  that  town,  we  found  the 
ground  covered,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  vege- 
tation, with  a  small  species  of  Ambrosia  (A.  bidentata)  which, 
at  the  season  in  which  we  saw  it,  being  out  of  flower,  and 
ripening  its  dark-colored  seed,  gave  to  the  common  an  aspect 
as  dreary  as  ^Hhe  bleak  and  blasted  heath  where  Macbeth  met 
the  witches.'^  In  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Botar 
ny  of  the  prairies,  I  will  only  further  remark  that  we  did  not 
observe  the  litde  Erigeron  divaricatum  until  we  reached  Bloom- 
ington,  in  the  commons  of  which  town  it  is  extremely  abun? 
dant;  and  that  it  ceases  to  occur,  or  is  but  rarely  seen,  a  few 
miles  south  of  that. 

There  are,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  plants, 
except  the  grasses,  (which  are  gregarious  every  where, 
and  are  intermixed  in  greater  or  less  degree  and  variety 
among  all  the  other  plants  of  the  prairies,)  which  may  be 
considered  as  indigenes  of  the  prairie  region  generally. — 
Among  these  we  may  mention,  as  occurring  most  constantly, 
and  under  greater  diversity  of  soil  and  situation  than  any 
others,  the  Silphium  gummiferum^  Parthenium  integrifoHum^ 
Kuhma  criUmia^  Ceanothus  intermedins^  (which  here  takes  the 
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place  of  C.  Americanus  in  the  'Barrens  of  Kentucky,)  flnen- 
anthes  tllinoensis^  Eryngium  aquaticum^  Petalostemum  molaceum^ 
Dracocephalum  Virginianum^  Baptisia  leucantha^  several  spe- 
cies of  Liatris^  Coreopsis^  Aster*  Solidago^l  Rudbeckia^X  Helian' 
rtttj,§  Pycnanthemum^  Gerardia^  Pedicularis^  Oentiana^  &c., 
&c.  Those  two  beautiful  plants,  for  our  knowled^  of  both 
of  which,  I  believe,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  the  A9- 
ter  sericeus^  and  Amorpha  camscens^  are  very  generally  dif- 
fused, but  not  in  the  same  abundance  with  many  others.  In- 
deed, they  constitute  an  exception  to  the  habit  of  congrega- 
tion which  obtains  among  so  many  of  their  associates. 

As  is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  the  American  Flora  through- 
out the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Continent,  the 
autumnal  botany  of  the  prairies  exhibits  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  the  Composilce.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we 
may  here  enumerate,  as  of  frequent  occurrence,  Chrysopsis 
mariana^  Helenium  autumndle^  Boltonia  glastifoUa  and  B,  as- 
teroides^  Bidens  frondosa  and  B,  chrysanthemoides^  Eupatorium 
serotinum^  E,  aromaticum^  E,  ageratoides^  E.  purpureum^ 
E.  perfoliatum^  Sfc.^  Cnicus  glutinosus^  C,  Virginiantu^  C. 
muticus^  C,  altissimus^  Sfc,^  Silphium  laciniatum^  S.  integrifo- 
lium^  S,  terebinthinaceum^  4*^.,  Prenanthes  aspera^  P.  virgata^ 
P.  racemosa^  P,  serpentaria^  4*^.,  Vemonia  fasciculata^  F. 
corymbosa^  and  one  or  two  other  species. 

In  a  farmer's,  or  rather  a  grazier's  estimation,  the  grasses 
would  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  prairies;  and  we  will  next  mention   some   of 


*  Aster  Utcis,  A,  Nova  Anglia,  A.  ngidu$t  A,  gracilis,  A.  phlogifo- 
liuSj  A'  concolor.  A,  azureusj  A,  unduLatus,  A.  multijlorus,  A.  obhngifo^ 
lius,  A.  turbinelltis,  A.  cameus,  6cc. 

f  Solidago  rigida,  S.  nemoralis,  S.  graminifoUa,  S.  RideUU^  S.  sero- 
(tno,  S.  speciosa,  S,  Okioeim^,  S.  niglecta,  &c. 

X  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  R.  laciniata^  R.  hirta,  R.  subtcmenlosa,  R. 
pinnata,  &c. 

§  Hdianthus  angtistifoUus,  H*  rigidus,  H.  occidentalism  H.  grout-^er- 
ratuSf  H.  tamentosuSf  H,  mollis,  H.puhtscens,  H.  microcephaluSf  H.  to- 
merUasus,  H.  kUiflarus,  ice. 
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those  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  omitting  all 
reference  to  the  allied  tribe  of  CyperacecBy  but  few  of  which 
were  observed,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  late  season  at 
which  our  visit  was  made«  Among  the  most  pred9minant  of 
the  Graminece^  on  the  rich,  dry,  and  rolling  prairies  are  sev- 
eral species  of  JLndropog'on,  as  A.  furcatum^  A.  ciliatum^  A. 
mutans^  A.  scoparium^  ^fc,  Aristida  tuberculosa^  A,  stricta^  A, 
gracilis^  ^c,  Elymus  Canadensis^  (var.  glaucifolius.)  E»  Ftr- 
ginicus^  E.  mollis^  Sfc.^  Trichodium  laxijlorum^  and  Vilfa 
heterolepsis.  In  itat  and  marshy  situations  these  give  place  to 
various  species  of  Panicum^  as  P,  geniculatum^  P,  agrostoides^ 
P.  dichotomum^  P.  virgatum^  P,  latifolium^  and  the  universal- 
ly diffused  P.  crus-galli^  Leersia  Virginica^  and  i.  oryzoides^ 
Spartina  polystachya  and  S,  cynosuroides.  All  these  grasses 
in  their  young  and  tender  states  are  eagerly  devoured  by 
cattle:  as  they  become  harder  and  less  succulent  by  age,  the 
coarser  are  rejected  and  the  more  tender  are  sought  for. 
Among  these,  I  believe,  the  Vilfa^  before  mentioned,  is  a 
general  favorite,  both  for  grazing  and  for  hay.  All  of  them, 
however,  are  cut  promiscuously  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
they  occur,  as  frequently  they  do,  in  large  natural  meadows, 
occupying  the  ground  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  other 
vegetables,  they  yield  a  productive  return  to  the  labor  of  the 
mower;  and  when  well  cured  make  excellent  hay.  Our 
horses,  which  had  never  before  .been  accustomed  to  any  other 
than  the  cultivated  grasses,  ate  this  natural  hay  with  great 
avidity.  The  quality  of  these  grasses,  both  for  pasturage  and 
mowing,  is  much  improved  by  the  burning  of  the  prairies  du- 
ring the  winter,  which,  destroying  the  dead  and  dry  stems, 
affords  a  better  and  earlier  bite  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  a 
cleaner  swath  for  the  scythe:  and  by  protecting  certain  por- 
tions of  the  prairie  from  the  action  of  fire  until  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  vegetation  is  then  so  much  retarded  by  a  4ate 
burn,'  as  the  settlers  call  it,  as  to  afford  good  pasturage 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

To  this  action  of  the  fires,  which  probably  for  ages  have 
annually  passed  over  these  plains,  consuming  in  their  progress 
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all  relics  of  vegetable  matter,  both  woody  and  herbaceous,  is 
perhaps  to  be  mainly  ascribed  the  color  of  the  soil,  which  for 
the  most  part  is  literally  as  black  as  coal,  and  in  some  situa- 
tions of  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  And  to  this  excess  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  imparted  to  the  soil  of  these  prairies,  is 
it  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  that  their  productions,  both  in  culti- 
vated crops  and  natural  growths,  are  by  no  means  so  rank  or 
luxuriant  as  one  might  be  led  to  expect.  The  Indian  com, 
though  well-eared,  was  not  so  tall  as  I  have  frequently  seen 
it  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  on  lands  apparently  much  inferior 
in  fertility;  the  different  kinds  of  small  grain,  though  heavily- 
headed,  had  a  much  shorter  straw;  and  many  of  the  natural 
productions,  common  to  the  Illinois  prairies  and  the  barrens 
of  Kentucky,  were  less  luxuriant  in  growth  than  I  Have  ob- 
served them  to  be  in  the  latter  district,  though  the  soil  of  the 
barrens  has  not  the  same  appearance  of  fertility.  This  sub* 
ject  deserves  particular  investigation,  and  an  accurate  analy- 
sis of  the  prairie  soil  might  lead  to  very  useful  practical  de- 
ductions. One  of  our  fellow-travelers,  a  farmer  by  profes* 
sion,  ascribed  the  appearance,  above  mentioned,  to  a  ^sour- 
ness' in  the  soil.  But  the  amount  of  carbonaceous  and  alka* 
line  matters  resulting  from  such  frequent  burnings  would 
rather  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Among  the  ceconomical  and  medicinal  plants  of  the  prairies 
may  be  mentioned  Gentiana  ochrokuca^  the  roots  of  which 
have  somewhat  the  bitterness  of  the  officinal  species,  (6. 
hUea^  of  Europe,)  Prenantties  serpentaria^  several  species  of 
Liatris^  the  tuberous  roots  of  which  are  possessed  of  acrid 
pungent  qualities,  and  Eryngium  aquaticum;  all  these  plants 
have  a  considerable  reputation,  which  perhaps  is  but  little  de- 
served, against  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents,  and  hence 
they  are  known  indifferently  by  the  names  of  ^snake-root,' 
^button  snake-root,'  rattle-snake's  masterpiece,'  Sic.  Fra- 
aera  verticillata  is  not  so  frequently  seen  in  the  more  open 
prairies  as  in  the  thinly-wooded  barrens.  Polygala  Senega 
and  Asckpias  tuberosa  are  abundant  in  both  these  localities. 
The  different  species  of  Silphium  mentioned,  exude  from  their 
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stems  a  pearly  resinous  matter,  very  similar  in  appearance 
and  sensible  properties  to  turpentine,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  roots  of  the  beautiful  Petalostemum  violcuxum 
have  a  warm  pungent  quality,  which  suggested  its  employ- 
ment, among  the  thousand  other  articles,  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  and  the  plant  is  now  known  on  the  prairies  as  the 
'cholera-weed.'  Our  two  most  valuable  indigenous  bitters 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum  and  Sabbatia  angularis  are  abundant, 
and  Aristolochia  serpentaria  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  groves, 
where  various  species  of  dogwood  (Camus)  are  also  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lapham,  of  Wisconsin,  informs 
me  that  in  that  territory,  the  Amorpha  canescens  is  called 
'lead-plant,'  from  the  circumstance  of  its  growth  being  con- 
sidered indicative  of  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  If  the 
same  sign  should  hold  good  in  Illinois,  the  whole  of  the 
prairies  may  one  day  become  a  mining  region. 

Ferns  are  remarkably  rare  on  the  prairies;  indeed  I  do  not 
recollect  having  met  with  a  single  specimen  of  any  species  of 
that  extensive  tribe  in  the  more  open  prairies.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  shade  and  constant 
moisture  in  which  most  of  these  plants  delight  On  the  skirts 
of  the  timbered  tracts,  several  kinds  occur,  which  are  usually 
found  in  the  barrens,  as  Pteris  aquilina^  Pflypodium  dryopteris^ 
and  P.  hexagonopterum;  and  in  the  'groves'  I  observed  many 
other  species  common  in  the  Western  States.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  tribe  of  mosses. 

I  deem  it  improper  to  close  these  desultory  remarks,  with- 
out giving  a  catalogue,  at  least,  of  other  common  plants, 
which  presented  themselves  at  different  places  on  our  route 
through  the  prairies.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  already 
incidentally  mentioned,  but  the  most  of  them  occurred  under 
circumstances  not  calling  for  particular  note  or  comment. 
They  are  given  as  I  find  them  in  my  note-book,  without  any 
kind  of  order  or  arrangement. — 
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Verbena  stricta^ 
V.  hastata, 
Oerardia  purpurea^ 
G.  fiaocu, 
O,  erecta, 
O.  awiculatOf 
O.  quercifoUoj 
Petalostemum  candidumt 
Desmodium^  ) 
LespedezOy    y 
JEujahorbia  coroUata^ 
Gaura  angtisUfolia, 
Typha  latifoUay 
Cassia  dumuecrista, 
C,  marilandica, 
Monarda  fiistulosa, 
Leptandra  Vvrginica^ 
Lythrum  hyssopifolium 
Pedicularis  paUida, 
GiUenia  stipidacea, 


of  various  species. 


Panuuria  pahutrU, 
Qentuma  rttMcaufu, 
G.  qumqwjUfrOt 
Stum  latifolium^ 
Ardiemora  rigida^ 
Artemisia  caudat^^ 
Poly  gala  verticiUata, 

P.   Ofl^igtAO, 

P.  incamaia^ 
Linun  rigidttm^ 
PotentiUa  fruticosaf 
Psoralea  fldyrihunda^ 
Boottia  sylvestrisy 
Plantago  cordatOf 
P.  aristatOy 
dssus  Canadensis^ 
Chelone  glahrOy 
Angelica  triqmnatCL, 
Epilobium  lincare^ 
Lysimachia  revoluta,  Sfc* 


Doubtless  many  other  species  came  under  our  observation, 
but  being  so  common  in  other  pans  of  the  Western  country, 
I  omitted  to  note  them. 

In  relation  to  the  botany  of  the  prairies,  I  have  only  to 
add  a  few  remarks  on  the  shrubs  which  are  found  among 
them;  for  although  in  the  more  open  districts  of  this  kind  no 
ligneous  or  perennial  stems  are  permitted  to  escape  the  rava- 
ges of  the  annual  fires  which  sweep  over  them,  yet  on  the 
margins  of  ^sloughs,'  and  along  the  courses  of  the  small 
streams  which  occasionally  meander  through  them,  clumps  of 
bushes  and  clusters  of  shrubbery  are  always  to  be  found. 
These  'roughs,'  as  they  are  called,  furnish  welcome  retreats 
to  grazing  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  the  traveler's  horse,  from 
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that  annoying  pest  of  these  regions — ^the  prairie  fly.*  In 
these  thickets  the  more  common  productions  are  the  hazle, 
(Gorylus  AmericaTUii)  three  species  of  sumach^  (Rhus  glabrum^ 
IL  ciipalinum^  and  12.  aromaticum^  several  dwarf  kinds  of 
plumb<)  {Prunus^  of  which  the  species  were  not  ascertained, 
two  or  tliree  varieties  of  dogwood,  (Cornice  sericea^  C.  asperi- 
foka^  C  alba^  ^.,)  several  species  of  undetermined  willows, 
{8alix.)  Besides  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  Amorpha  fruti- 
cotti,  Zahikoxylum  fraxineum^  (prickly  ash,)  Pnnos  veriicillata^ 
Jkx  prinoides^  Aronia  melanocarpa^  Spircea  tomeniosa  and  S. 
saiicifolia^Symphorea  racemosa^  Cephalanthusoccidentalis^Rubus 


*  I  regret  that  I  am  not  Entomologist  enough  to  give  the  scientific 
name  of  this  fly.  It  is,  however,  but  too  well  known,  both  by  name 
and  its  effects,  to  all  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  pass  through 
Uieir  haunts  during  the  season  of  their  prevalence,  which  begins  in  June, 
and  only  ends  with  the  recurrence  of  hard  frosts  in  the  fall.  I  cannot 
do  better,  in  this  place,  than  to  extract  from  the  note-book  of  one  of  my 
felfow-travelers,  his  account  of  this  tormenting  insect: — 

*^At  length  fairly  on  the  prairie,  its  ocean-like  expanse — its'  mHltifk>rsl 
hues,  and  the  strange  aspect  of  everything  around  us,  especially  of  the 
fiir-off  head-lands  of  timber,  melting  into  the  horizon  with  *the  mist  of 
Une^  which  distance  gave  them,  caused  us  all  for  some  moments  to  be 
mute  with  rapture  and  admiration;  from  which  delightful  trance  we  were 
soon  aroused  by  observing  the  woeful  condition  of  our  panting  and  stamp- 
ing horses.  In  fact  every  part  of  them  not  protected  by  cloths,  was  cov*- 
ered  by  blood-thirsty — blood-sucking  flies.  These  insects,  unlike  all 
others  of  their  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  fall  upon  their  prey  without  bus- 
zing,  circumvolation,  or  prelude  of  any  sort:  they  dart  with  the  rapidity 
of  shot  from  the  fowler's  gun,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  touched  the  ani- 
mal on  which  they  alight,  seem  already  bedded  in  his  skin,  from  which 
they  arc  not  to  be  dislodged  but  by  main  force  and  violence.  So  greedy 
were  they,  and  so  intent  upon  one  sole  object,  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  pinched  off  the  horses;  and  so  perfect  seemed  their  blood- 
sacking  apparatus,  that  hardly  had  they  alighted  an  instant,  when  on  be- 
ing brushed  off,  they  appeared  already  gorged  with  their  sanguine  food. 
Vengeance  on  our  part,  and  commiseration  for  our  horses,  induced  us  fine- 
qnently  to  stop,  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter;  and  in  a  few  moments  our 
blood-stained  hands,  and  the  heaps  of  slain  in  the  road,  gave  evidence  that 
we  spared  not,  and  were  as  mercifess  as  the  foe  whom  we  encountered: 
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i;t//b^tt^,  (blackberry,)  Ribat  rotundifolium^  cMed  Illinois  goo0»- 
berry,  of  which  the  fruit,  though  spinous,  makes  a  delicious  tart; 
together  with  various  species  of  wild  roses,  grape-vines,  &c. 
Though  not  properly  falling  within  the  compass  of  this 
communication,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  give  some 
account  of  the  autumnal  botany  of  the  prairies,  yet  before  I 
close  it,  I  will  venture  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  forest 
trees  of  Illinois.  These,  in  the  main,  do  not  differ  from  the 
productions  of  similar  districts  in  the  timbered  lands  of  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  Illinois,  the  riches^ 
groves,  interspersed  through  the  prairies,  are  constituted 
mainly  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  which  indicate  the  best  soils* 
generally  in  the  Western  States,  as  black  walnut,  hickories, 
hackberry,  {Celtis  crassifoKa^)  sugar-maple,  pawpaw,  {Porcdia 
triloba^  &c.  The  thinner  lands  are  clothed  chiefly  with 
oaks  of  various  species,  hickories  and  gums,  (Liquidambar 

We  thought,  too,  at  first,  that  we  were  relieving  our  horses,  pro  hoe 
vice  at  least,  of  their  torturing  assailants;  but  a  veiy  little  observation  soon 
made  it  manifest  that  where  we  killed  one,  a  dozen  more  keen  and  insa- 
tiable would  arrive.  So  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  with  a  view  to 
relief— the  gauntlet  had  to  be  run,  and  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 
Indeed,  an  old  prairie  traveler  afterwards  told  us,  in  answer  to  our  won- 
der, expressed  at  the  naked  condition  of  his  horses,  that  the  worse  the 
flies  were  the  more  rapidly  he  drove.  Such  a  course,  however,  appear- 
ed to  us  inhuman;  and  our  horses,  good  and  true  though  they  were  'aa 
ever  looked  through  a  halter,'  gave  evidences  that  they  were  not  used  to 
such  leeching;  and  we  were  truly  glad  when,  nine  or  ten  miles  on  our 
road,  a  resting-place  presented  itself  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest.  It  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  flies  do  not  infect  the  woodlands, 
diough  immediately  adjoining  their  haunts  in  the  taU,  thick  herbage  of 
the  prairies;  and  we  were  told  that  so  disgusted  are  they  with  the  odor 
of  a  stable,  they  will  not  pursue  an  animal  that  takes  shelter  in  one,  how- 
ever rudely  and  openly  constructed  of  common  round  logs,  without  any 
chinking  of  its  various  apertures.  From  my  recollection  of  Western 
stables  generally,  I  think  this  fly  evinces  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in 
avoiding  them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  clean,  bright,  and  beantiful  insect,  of 
variegated  green-and-golden  burnish,  about  the  size  of,  and  not  unlike  the 
Spanish  blistering  fly." — MSS.  Notes  on  a  Tour  through  llUnois,  by  J. 
Clkves  Short. 
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ttyraciflua  and  I^ssa  of  two  or  three  species,)  whilst  the 
poorest  8o3s,  those  especially  of  the  ^bushy  barrens'  and  ^oak 
op^ings,^  are  occupied  mostly  with  the  different  kinds  of  oak, 
amoDg  which  the  post-oak,  (Quercus  obtusiloba^  and  black- 
jack, (Q.  femiginea^  are  most  prominent.  I  am  able,  indeed, 
to  indicate  but  two  trees  which  are  in  any  way  peculiar  to 
the  forests  of  Illinois;  and  these  are  the  paccan  and  catalpa. 
Of  these  the  paccan  [Caryaolivaformis^  is  found  abundantly 
on  the  southern  borders  of  the  State,  where  about  Shawnee  to  wn 
and  other  points  on  the  Ohio  river,  it  constituted  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  original  forest;  and  from  these  districts  great  quan- 
tities of  the  nuts  have  been  exported.  They  are  not  consid- 
ered, however,  to  be  equal,  either  in  size  or  flavor,  to  the  pac- 
can-nuts  of  Texas.  The  other  tree — the  catalpa,  {Catalpa 
cordifolia,)  I  have  the  authority  o(  General  Harrison  for  say- 
ing, is  found  occasionally,  and  of  large  size,  in  the  alluvions 
of  the  Wabash  river,  where  he  considered  it  to  be  certainly  a 
native;  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Abb^  Correa,  who 
thought  it  more  probable  that  the  seeds  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  trees  planted  by  the  early  French  settlers  of  Vin- 
cennes  and  other  posts.  I  have  seen  this  tree  in  similar  al- 
luvions among  the  dense  forests  of  Henderson  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Whilst  walking  over  the  prairie^  adjoining  the  town  of 
Bloomington,  in  company  with  our  friend  Dr.  John  F.  Henry, 
who  resides  there,  he  pointed  out  to  us  an  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon in  connexion  with  vegetation,  and  one  only  visible,  I 
suppose,  in  a  prairie  country.  It  was  a  semicircular,  or 
mther  horse-shoe-shaped  line  of  herbage,  distinguishable  very 
plainly  from  the  surrounding  and  included  growths,  by  its 
darker  or  deeper  green  hue.  He  said  that  these  circles  or 
segments  of  circles,  usually  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diame- 
ter, were  frequently  to  be  seen  in  summer,  and  that  it  was 
generally  believed  they  were  occasioned  by  lightning.  He 
described  the  thunder-storms  of  this  region  as  sublimely  ma- 
jestic and  terrific.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing 
this  display  of  Heaven's  artillery,  during  our  journey;  but 
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io  two  or  three  instances  afterwards,  I  thmki  we  observed 
this  singular  appearance  of  the  grass  on  the  prairies,  indica- 
ting what  m^t,  perhaps,  withoat  impiety,  be  called  ^the 
fiMtrprints  of  the  Deity  r 

Very  respectfully  and  truly,  I  am. 

My  dear  Sir,  yours, 

C.  W.  SHORT. 

Professor  Daajke,  i 

Medical  Institute  of  Louisville  ,5 

February,  1845. 


Art.  II. — A  C€ue  in  vchich  a  sharp-pointed  body  was  swallow- 
ed by  a  chikL  passing  the  bowels  without  injury.  By  B. 
W.  AvEKT,  of  Murfreesboro',  Tenn. 

On  Thursday  evening,  8th  July,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a 
little  girl,  four  years  old,  who,  whilst  engaged  at  play,  had  ac- 
cidentally swallowed  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long.  This  instrument  was  originally  the 
handle  of  a  long-bladed  knife,  the  jaws  of  which  had  been 
filed  off  about  its  centre,  leaving  the  back-spring,  which  had 
been  ground  very  sharp  at  its  point. 

I  saw  the  patient  an  hour  after  the  accident  had  occurred, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
found  the  family  in  great  alarm,  and  in  the  act  of  preparing 
an  emetic,  with  a  view  to  cause  the  stomach  to  eject  this 
foreign  body. 

The  little  girl  was  suffering  no  pain  at  all,  and  on  examina* 
tion  I  was  satisfied  that  the  instrument  had  passed  the  cardiac 
orifice  without  producing  any  injury  in  its  passage.  Aware 
that  the  point  of  this  instrument  was  sufficiently  sharp  to 
penetrate  the  stomach,  should  it  come  in  contact  with  it  du* 
ring  any  contractile  action  of  that  organ,  I  at  once  explained 
to  the  parents  the  great  danger  of  medical  interference,  and 
advised  that  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature  should  be  relied 
upon   for  relief,  at  least  until  some  unpleasant  symptoms 
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should  arise.    With  this  advice,  I  left  the  patient  about  as 
eomfortaUe  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

On  the  following  morning  she  complained  of  some  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  but  it  was  not  of  sufficient  violence  to  excite 
much  alarm.  She  took  her  breakfast  as  usual,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  her  accustomed  amusements.  After  the 
morning,  the  pain  in  the  stomach  subsided.  Sometime  du- 
ring the  day  her  bowels  were  evacuated,  without  presenting 
any  unusual  appearance  in  the  feces. 

Qq  the  next  (Saturday)  morning,  she  was  stfll  well,  had 
no  fever,  or  visceral  excitement  whatever,  and  had  complain- 
ed of  no  pain  since  the  morning  of  the  previous  day: — 
Through  this  day  she  continued  to  be  playful,  and  suffered  no 
inconvenience.  The  bowels  were  once  moved  without  med- 
icines. 

Sunday  morning. — Patient  still  free  from  all  excitement 
At  9  o'clock  this  morning,  just  64  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident,  the  instrument  was  discharged  from 
the  bowels,  enveloped  in  faeces,  without  any  pain,  or  incon- 
venience whatever.  But  little,  if  any,  visible  impression 
had  been  produced  ppon  it  during  its  passage  through  the 
bowels. 

In  the  management  of  this  case  I  applied  no  medical  treat- 
ment, though  often  solicited  to  do  so.  I  advised  that  the  lit- 
tle patient  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  her  customary 
amusements,  and  to  take  her  ordinary  diet,  hoping  by  this 
course  to  keep  her  system,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  normal 
condition,  the  natural  action  of  the  alimentary  canal  undis- 
turbed, and  that  thus,  as  happened,  the  ^unwelcome  visitor' 
might  be  expelled. 

Medical  interference,  in  this  case,  would  have  consisted 
either  in  vomiting,  with  a  view  to  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  or  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  more  speedily  to  evacu- 
ate the  contents  of  the  bowels.  In  either  plan  of  treatment  there 
would  have  been  great  danger  to  the  patient  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  stomach,  necessary  in  vomiting,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  endangered  the  wounding  its  coats,  by  coming  in 
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contact  with  the  sharp  point  of  the  instroment,  at  every  ef- 
fort of  that  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  improba- 
Ulity  of  effecting  the  object  desired;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  cathartics  would  not  only  have  produced  irritation  of 
the  boweb,  but  by  carrying  off  too  hastily  their  £»cal  con- 
tents, might  have  left  the  foreign  body  behind,  in  a  condition 
to  wound  them  at  every  peristaltic  motion. 

Two  circumstances  existed  in  this  case  which  favored  the 
safety  of  the  patient  First,  the  instrument  was  swallowed 
with  the  handle  or  blunt  end  downwards,  which  prevented  its 
wounding  the  parts  in  its  passage;  and,  secondly,  its  length 
prevented  its  taking  a  transverse  position;  either  of  whi6h 
circumstances  might  have  greatly  endcmgered,  if  not  destroy- 
ed, the  life  of  the  patient. 

Murfreesboro',  January,  1845. 


REVIEWS. 


Art.  III. — Medical  Topography  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay:  with 
incidental  remarks.  By  G.  R.  B.  Horner,  M.D.,  Suigeon 
U.  S.  Navy;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National 
Institute  at  Washington.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blaki- 
ston.     1845.     12mo.     pp.  296. 

An  interesting  book  might  be  written  on  this  subject  The 
countries  are  comparatively  unexplored  by  medical  men,  and 
all  that  might  be  described  in  them  as  pertaining  to  our  pro- 
fession would  have  the  advantage  of  novelty.  The  work  be- 
fore us,  has  been  compiled  by  a  young  physician,  from,  the  pri- 
vate and  public  journals  kept  by  him  during  two  cruises,  and 
embraces  a  large  amount  of  matter  having  no  reference  to 
medicine.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  strict- 
ly professional,  the  principal  part  being  made  up  of  details 
similar  to  those  which  find  a  place  in  the  diaries  of  all  travel- 
ers. But  some  of  his  descriptions  have  interest  for  the  med- 
ical man,  and  from  these  we  propose  to  select  such  as  appear 
to  us  to  afford  the  most  valuable  information. 

We  begin  with  his  description  of  some  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  Brazil,  which  he  represents  as  being  exceed- 
ingly exuberant  In  a  single  acre  of  uninclosed  land,  it  will 
often  happen,  he  remarks,  that  the  traveler  will  see  more 
plants  than  he  can  examine  carefully  in  many  months.  Of 
the  cactuses  alone,  400  species  are  said  to  be  found  there, 
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growing  upon  the  most  barren  rocks,  as  well  as  on  the  most 
fertile  fields,  in  the  moistest  places,  and  in  the  dryest,  in  shade 
and  in  sunshine,  but  never  beyond  a  certain  elevation  on  the 
mountains.  He  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  banana: 

^H3f  the  banana,  I  will  observe  that  three  species  are  to  be 
had,  a  small  and  a  lar^e  yellow  one;  and  a  third  larger  than 
either,  and  of  a  reddish  color.    One  of  them  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Musa  paradisiaca,  and  two  that  of  the  Musa  sapientium. 
The  entire  plant  is  termed  bananeira  b^  the  Brazilians.     The 
three  species  are  alike,  and  are  not  easdv  distinguished.  Each 
of  them  has  a  pithy,  stout  stalk  or  trunk,  enveloped  by  the 
stems  of  its  immense  leaves,  and  the  fruit  of  all  is  borne  in  a 
grand  cluster,  disposed  in  radiated  bunches,  inserted  into  the 
top  of  the  stem,  one  above  the  other.    As  this  continues  to 
grow,  flowers  in  half  circles  are  displayed  below  its  conical 
apex,  from  beneath  one  of  the  lowest  leaf-like  scales,  half 
enveloping  the  base  of  the  cone.    Every  flower  becomes  a 
banana;  and  after  this,  a  scale  on  the  other  side  of  die  cone 
parts  from  it,  and  simply  adhering  by  its  base,  allows-  another 
semicircle  of  flowers  to  bloom;  and  thus  a  conical  branch, 
composed  of  many  circles  or  radients,  is  eventually  formed, 
and  bows  the  top  of  the  stem  so  much  as  nearly  to  make  it 
double.    The  banana  is  a  most  wholesome  fruit  to   people 
generally;  but  if  eaten  largely,  sometimes  creates  indigestion, 
and  in  moderate  quantities  produces  costiveness — an  eflect 
owing  to  its  astringency.    This  quality  abounds  in  the  whole 
plant,  and  having  now  become  known  to  the  Brazilian  dinn- 
ers they   avail   themselves  of  it  for  the  cure  of  disease.    To 
hasten  suppuration  and  the  pointing  of  abscesses,  the  fruit  is 
fried,  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  applied  as 
a  cataplasm.     The  juice  is  most  used  as  a  remedy.     It  con- 
tains gallic  acid,  and   according  to   two  French  chemists, 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  nitrate  and  oxalate  of  potash,  and 
is  employed  externally  and  internally.     The  complaints  treat- 
ed with  it  are  leucorrhoea,  prolapsus  ani,  atonic  wounds,  aphthae, 
swelling  of  the  legs  and  testes.    For  the  cure  of  leucorrhcBa 
it  is  employed  thus:    A  stalk  is  divided  at   the  middle   by   a 
horizontal  cut;  the  upper  end  of  the  part  remaining  in  the 
ground  is  scooped  out  and  filled  with  sugar;  this  becomes  sat- 
urated with  the  juice,  in  a  few  hours  forms  a  syrup,  is  taken 
out  in  any  suitable  vessel,  and  given  in  a  dose  of  a  table- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener  according  to  circum- 
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stances.  In  treating  prolapsus  ani  and  hemorrhage  from  the 
rectum,  it  is  used  m  the  form  of  a  clyster  or  lotion  in  town, 
but  in  the  country  the  people,  when  anected  with  the  former 
complaint,  cut  off  the  bananeira  in  the  middle,  sit  upon  the 
stump,  and  allow  the  affected  part  to  remain  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour  in  contact  with  its  upper  surface." 

He  gives  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  cofTee-tree 
which  we  extract: 

K)f  coffee  I  also  will  speak  briefly,  as  its  history  is  known 
generally.  Most  of  it  and  that  of  the  best  quality  grows  up- 
on high  grounds,  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountans,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain  he^t,  but  does  not  prosper  on  the  summits  of  even 
those  ol  medium  height,  from  the  coldness  of  tlie  air  upon 
them.  I  have  not  seen  it  growing  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  the  ground 
has  been  prepared,  by  cutting  down  trees  and  bushes  and 
burning  them,  the  coffee  scions  are  planted  in  rows.  These 
are  near  together;  only  enough  space  is  left  between  them 
and  the  scions  to  allow  the  trees  to  attain  a  full  size,  and  the 
fruit  to  get  ripe.  When  so,  it  i^  blood-red,  rather  less  than 
an  inch  long  usually,  and  of  half  the  diameter.  It  has  a  thin, 
pulpy   skin  enclosmg  the  kernel,  has  a  sweet,  gently  astrin- 

Jent,  and  aromatic  taste,  and  is  a  favorite  food  for  children, 
iany  coffee  trees  grow  along  fences,  and  attain  there  the 
largest  size,  but  the  nighest  do  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  When  the  fruit  is  mature,  and  often  when  not,  it  is 
plucked,  spread  out  to  dry  on  rocks  and  scaffolds,  then  pulled 
and  sifted:  now  and  then  it  is  allowed  to  get  wet  with  rain, 
looses  its  greenish  color,  is  not  so  plump,  and  less  valuable 
in  market;  but  by  many  of  the  best  judges  of  it,  is  more 
highly  esteemed  than  the  green.  Of  the  two  kinds  more  than 
a  million  of  bags  are  exported  annually  from  that  country, 
and  its  inhabitants  consume  many  thousand  bags  besides. 
The  total  amount  of  coffee  produced  in  Brazil  in  1 843,  is  es- 
timated to  have  been  the  enormous  weight  of  170,000,000  of 
pounds,  or  about  a  tliird  oT  what  is  produced  in  the  whole 
world." 

But  we  leave  these  subordinate  matters  to  extract  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  author  of  the  Organization  and  Statutes 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Brazil,  which,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
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new  to  most  of  our  readers.  These  are  two  in  number^  one 
of  which  is  situated  at  Bahia,  and  the  other  at  Rio.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  principal  one,  and  Dr.  Homer  gives  the  following 
description  of  it: 

^^Shortly  after  Kmg  John  VL  fled  from  Portugal,  and  in 
the  year  1808,  he  established  in  Rio  a  school  of  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  medicine.  This  school  continued  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  by  Pedro  I, 
September  20th,  1826;  and  in  October,  1832,  the  year  after 
his  abdication,  the  latter  school  was  abolished  in  name,  and 
reorganized  under  its  present  title:  Escola  deMedecinade 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  change  was  effected  by  the  regency 
of  the  Empire  during  the  minority  of  Pedro  II. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  are  the  following  physicians, 
viz: — 

Director, 

Manoel  de  Valladao  Pimentel. 

lent  Proprietors^  or  Professors. 

Fint  Year. 

F.  F.  Allemao — Botanical  Medicine  and  Elementary   Princi- 
ples of  Zoology. 
F.  de  J.  Candido— Physical  Medicine. 

Second  Year. 

J.  V.   Torres  Homem — Chemical  Medicine  and  Elementary 

Principles  of  Mineralogy. 
J.  M.  Nunes  Garcia,  {Examiner) — General  and  Descriptive 

Anatomy. 

Third  Year. 

D.  R.  dos  G.  Peixoto— -Physiology. 

J.  M.  Nunes  Garcia — G^eneral  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

Fourth  Year. 

J.  J.  de  Carvalho — Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,   especially 
Brazilian,  Therapeutics,  and  the  Art  of  making  Formulae. 
J.  J.  da  Silva — ^Internal  Pathology. 
L.  F.  Ferreira — External  Pathology. 

Fifth  Year. 

C.  B.  Monteiro,  {Exammer) — Topographical  Anatomy  and 
Preparations. 
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F.  J.  Xavier — Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Pregnant  and  Lying- 
in  Women,  and  of  Infants  recently  Bom. 

SuEth  Year. 

J.  'HL.  da  C.  Jubim — ^Legal  Medicine. 

T,  G.  dos  Santos — Hygiene  and  History  of  Medicine, 

M.  de  V.  Pimentel — Internal  Clinics  and  relative  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy. 

M.  F.  P.  de  Carvalho— External  Clinics  and  relative  Patholo- 
gical Anatomy. 

Lmt  Substitutes^  or  Assistant  Professors. 
A   P *M  rt^'^^  i  Section  of  Accessary  Sciences. 

Secretary. 
Dr.  Loiz  Carios  da  Fonseca. 

^Besides  the  above  persons  employed  in  the  school,  are  a 
librarian,  treasurer,  porters,  messengers,  and  servants. 
,  The  course  of  instruction  begins  on  the  1st  day  of  March 
and  ends  on  the  20th  of  December;  on  ^hich  days  the  whole 
.  &culty  meet  They  likewise  do  so  whenever  the  director 
thinks  it  necessary,  and  summons  them.  He  is  elected  by 
the  faculty  from  among  the  professors.  Some  of  the  substi- 
tutes are  allowed  to  vote  for  him,  but  none  of  them  can  be  a 
candidate.  The  ex,  or  pensioned  professors,  when  invited 
by  a  majority  of  the  faculty,  can  deliberate  with  them,  and 
are  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  at  all  times.  The  meet- 
ings are  ordinarily  secret,  and  continue  two  hours;  and  the 
act9  of  the  faculty,  when  exigency  requires,  are  also  kept  se- 
cret The  faculty  are  empowered  to  judge  of  violations  of 
the  statutes  of  the  school  by  any  of  the  members,  students, 
and  persons  employed  in  it;  and  before  consideration  of  the 
case  is  made,  may  allow  ei^ht  days  to  collect  testimony. 
Should  the  director  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  the  faculty,  when 
it  is  recommended  by  a  committee  of  three  professors,  and 
the  proposal  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  nominate  an- 
other committee  of  three,  to  examine  into  the  matter;  and  if 
the  director  be  found  guilty,  his  misconduct  is  made  known 
to  the  government    Should  he  be  proved  not  guilty,  he  forth- 
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ivith  resumes  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Should 
he  not  be  acquitted,  and  the  case  be  referred  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  may  reinstate,  suspend  or  dismiss  him. 

"Ever^"  professor  receives  a  salary  from  government  of 
2,000  milreas*  per  annum;  the  substitutes  receive  1,200,  and 
the  director  3,000  milreas,  as  he  acts  both  in  the  capacit^  of 
president  and  professor,  and  has  the  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  school.  After  twenty  years  service  every  per- 
son can  retire  on  a  pension  for  life;  and  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  should  bad  health  prevent  a  further  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

"Professors  and  substitutes  after  twenty  years,  counting 
from  the  date  of  their  nomination,  receive  pensions  for  lifo 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  their  salaries.  Should, any  one 
of  them,  from  age  or  sickness,  be  incapaciated  from  duty 
within  the  first  ten  years  of  service,  he  receives  a  pension 
amounting  to  a  half  of  his  salary;  and  should  he  be  disabled 
between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  service,  his  pension  is  pro- 
tionately  increased.  Another  very  liberal  provision  is  made 
for  the  faculty.  If  any  one  havmg  completed  his  twenty 
year's  service  desire  to  continue  on  duty,  he  can  do  it  with 
the  authority  of  government,  and  is  given  an  increase  of  a 
fourth  of  his  salary;  and  if  he  be  able  at  the  expiration  oi 
four  years  to  discharge  his  duties,  he  continues  to  do  so  upon 
being  again  authorized  by  government,  and  during  the  second 
four  years  receives  another  fourth  part  The  same  is  done 
at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  as  long  as  the  professor  or 
substitute  continues  in  office;  and  when  at  last  he  is  no  lon- 
ger able  to  keep  in  it,  he  goes  into  honorable  retirement,  and 
has  a  pension  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  salary  received 
at  the  time  of  resignation. 

"Rank  among  the  faculty  is  determined  by  the  dates  of 
nomination,  or  by  the  time  they  entered  into  office,  and  when 
they  were  nominated  at  the  same  period,  the  person  takes 
rank  who  first  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  None  others 
than  Brazilians  can  be  appointed  members  of  the  faculty. 

"Exchange  of  chairs  can  be  made  by  them  with  the  appro- 
bation of  government,  after  the  faculty  have  taken  thA  ex- 
changes into  consideration  and  determined  that  they  would 
be  beneficial  to  instruction.  When  it  has  been  determined 
that  an  exchange  may  take  place,  the  decision  is  sent  to  gov- 


*  About  $1,100;  the  value  of  the  mOrea  being  reduced  to  about  55 
cents.    At  par  It  is  worth  about  100. 
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eminent  to  receive  its  confirmation;  and  when  it  is  made  the 
exchange  is  published  in  a  newspaper.  In  case  of  a  chair  be- 
ing vacated  by  deaths  retirement,  suspension,  or  dismissal, 
the  same  form  as  the  preceding  is  observed;  the  person 
thought  competent  is  nominated  by  the  faculty,  and  if  appro- 
ved bv  it,  receives  his  title  from  government  To  fill  vacan- 
cies the  school  is  granted  three  honorary  professors  and  six 
honorarv  substitutes.  In  appoinments  to  the  former  distinc- 
tion, substitutes  who  have  served  twenty  years  have  the  pre- 
ference; and  for  the  honorary  substitutes  doctors  of  medicine 
who  desire  to  travel  at  public  expense  for  scientific  informa- 
tion, and  gives  satisfactory  proofs  of  merit,  and  scholars  of 
the  practical  school*  who  have  received  six  premiums  during 
the  session,  are  preferred.  The  honorary  professors  and  sub- 
stitutes as  well  as  the  efiective  ones  receive  their  titles  firom 
government.  Substitutes  of  the  former  kind  can  confer  with 
me  latter,  and  supply  their  deficiencies  in  teaching  without 
taking  an  active  part  in  council. 

^••For  an  efiective  substitute  three  kinds  of  election  are 
held:  one  for  the  accessary  sciences;  a  second  for  surgery;  a 
third  for  medicine.  A  candidate  for  the  place  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  Brazil,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  He  must 
also  show  a  diploma  conferred  or  approved  by  one  of  the 
faculties  of  Brazil,  and  produce  testimony  of  good  habits,  at- 
tested by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  district  Within  eight 
days  after  the  vacancy  occurs,  the  director  having  received 
the  approval  of  government,  makes  known  by  advertisement 
that  the  chair  is  vacated,  and  an  election  to  fill  it  is  to  be 
held,  and  mention  the  qualifications  required.  Six  months 
are  allowed  to  furnish  them;  and  within  that  period  applicants 
have  to  forward  the  necessary  documents;  and  such  as  are 
permitted  to  be  candidates  are  enroled  by  the  secretary,  and 
have  their  persons  identified  by  the  director.  Fifteen  days 
before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  the  secretary  an- 
nounces that  the  enrolment  will  be  ended  on  the  first  day 
after  the   above  period  is  terminated;  and  when  this  has  hap- 


*  The  practical  school  is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  school  of 
mediae,  but  is  formed  of  another  faculty;  composed  of  a  regent  and  12 
penaaoners,  with  any  number  of  scholars,  who  assist  the  professors  in 
Tn^^km£  preparations,  dissecting,  and  experimenting  in  chemistry,  pharma- 
cy,' &c.,  &c.  The  regent  has  a  salary  of  800  milreasfor  his  services;  and 
Ihe  pensioners  200  each.  By  pensioners  here  we  are  to  understand  sim- 
ply graduates  of  the  school  of  medicine,  employed  and  paid  by  govern- 
ment, and  not  ex-professors  drawing  pensions. 
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Saed  he  sends  a  list  of  caodidates  to  every  member  of  the 
Mjlty.  Three  days  subsequently  to  the  closure  of  the  list 
a  council  in  secret  session  is  hela,  the  list  is  read,  and  an  ex- 
amination made  respecting  the  morality  of  the  candidates. 
A  secret  vote  is  then  given  on  them  for  their  admission  or  re- 
jection; which  last  is  the  lot  of  him  who  does  not  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  The  direc- 
tor after  the  session  gives  an  account  to  government  of  the 
decision  of  the  faciuty.  Should  no  candidate  be  admitted, 
another  announcement  of  the  vacancy  is  made,  and  a  period 
of  three  months  more  allowed  the  applicants  to  furnish  the 
necessary  credentials. 

*'^The  faculty  are  the  judges  of  the  election;  but  no  mem- 
ber can  vote  who  is  the  father  of  a  candidate,  or  his  relation 
within  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity.  The  director 
acts  as  president  of  the  jury,  as  it  is  called,  watches  over  the 
mode  ot  election,  gives  admonitions  if  order  be  not  observed 
and  can  suspend  the  proceedings  and  cause  the  expulsion  of 
the  offender  should  he  be  a  candidate,  an  alumnus  of  the 
school,  or  a  stranger.  The  session  may  be  continued  or  de- 
ferred after  a  new  deliberation,  and  the  director  reports  the 
whole  affair  to  government.  After  preliminary  proofs  of 
merit  have  been  given,  the  election  of  candidates  proceeds; 
and  they  have  to  furnish  actual  evidences  of  their  profession- 
al qualincations  and  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  va- 
cated chair.  The  first  evidence  is  a  written  discourse  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury  on  one  of  four  subjects,  selected  the 
evening  before  the  election  by  a  committee  of  three  members, 
and  placed  in  an  urn,  after  heins  read  to  the  board.  The 
subject  drawn  is  the  one  on  which  me  lecture  must  be  writ- 
ten; and  this  must  be  done  on  the  same  day.  The  candidate 
also  has,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  lot  is  drawn^  to 
deliver  an  oral  discourse  upon  the  subject  named;  he  must, 
moreover,  deliver  a  thesis  on  some  professional  subject,  and 
give  practical  proofs  of  being  qualified  for  the  place  he  seeks, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  On  a 
fixed  day  the  candidates  in  succession  ascend  the  magisterial 
chair  of  the  hall  and  deliver  their  written  discourses,  and 
three  days  after  them  the  oral  ones.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  last  of  the  latter,  the  examinations  up- 
on the  theses  are  made,  and  the  candidates  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  moral  and  legal  sentiments  expressed  in  them;  and 
fortj'-eight  hours  before  the  recitations  they  have  to  furnish 
sixty  copies  of  their  theses  for  the  use  of  the  faculty  and  for 
other  purposes.    After  the  candidates  have  read  and  defend- 
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ed  their  theses,  the  professors  examine  them  upon  them  mitil 
satisfied,  and  then  proceed  to  ballot;  first,  to  decide  whether 
the  candidates  be  worthy  of  the  appointment;  secondly, 
which  of  them  is  most  worthy.  If  there  be  one  candidate 
only  for  the  place  of  a  substitute,  a  majority  of  one  elects 
him;  if  there  'be  two  candidates  the  one  who  has  the  plurali- 
tv  of  votes  in  three  ballotings,  becomes  the  substitute.  When 
the  election  is  decided,  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  candi- 
dates is  noticed,  unless  some  informality  occurred,  and  in  this 
case  the  matter  is  reported  to  government.  Should  it  ordain 
a  new  election,  it  is  held,  and  the  same  candidates  are  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  faculty.  But  no  election  for  the 
professor  is  held,  if  there  be  only  one  efTective  substitute  who 
seeks  it,  nor  does  the  election  take  place  if  there  be  not  pres- 
ent in  all  the  sessions,  at  the  time  the  election  should  com- 
mence, the  legal  number  of  effective  substitutes.  Other  mo- 
difications are  made  in  the  election  of  a  professor; — ^first,  ef- 
fective substitutes  are  permitted  to  become  candidates,  and 
when  the  former  are  wanted,  honorary  substitutes  are  taken. 
Secondly,  the  period  for  qualification  is  only  two  months,  the 
morality  of  the  candidates  is  not  previousl)^  judged,  the  writ- 
ten discourse  is  upon  twelve  questions,  six  of  which  relate 
to  the  difierent  branches  of  medical  instructions;  and  if  the 
election  be  for  a  vacancy  in  a  clinical  chair,  the  oral  discourse 
will  be  made  on  patients,  designated  in  the  hospital  of  Mise- 
racordia. 

*'*'Finally,  with  respect  to  elections,  I  will  state,  that  if  they 
be  for  a  physician  to  travel  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  they 
are  done  m  conformity  to  law,  and  after  the  manner  deter- 
mined by  the  faculty;  but  not  before  notice  has  been  public- 
ly given  for  twelve  months  previous  to  them,  and  the  condi- 
ditions  of  the  travel  have  been  made  known  at  the  same 
time. 

•"'But  the  examinations  are  not  confined  to  the  professors, 
substitutes,  nor  their  pupils.  Every  graduate  of  former  Bra- 
zilian schools,  before  ne  can  receive  a  title  or  diploma,  has  to 
present  to  the  director  such  diploma,  must  identify  his  person, 
show  the  receipt  of  the  treasurer  for  the  matriculation  fee, 
and  the  certificate  of  the  same  that  the  applicant  has  deposit- 
ed with  him  the  practical  observations  required.  Native  and 
foreign  practitioners  are  obliged  to  produce  certificates  of 
identity  and  naturalization;  and  practitioners  settled  in  the 
country  previous  to  a  resolution  adopted  October  27th,  1835, 
are  required,  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  practice,  to  produce 
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the  above  documents,  and  likewise  their  passports,  or  the  cer» 
tificates  of  their  consuls,  skned  by  the  police  of  their  plac# 
of  residence  in  BrazH,  decbring  the  day,  month,  and  year 
of  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

^^All  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries  and  midwives  who 
have  settled  in  it  the  above  time,  or  who  may  hereafter  do  sOi» 
must,  before  they  begin  practice,  undergo  a  theoretical  and 
practical  examination.  These  examinations  are  conducted  as 
those  of  the  school — ^b^  two  professors  and  a  substitute,  save 
that  respecUng  the  thesis;  this  examination  will  be  made  by 
three  professors  and  two  substitutes;  but  the  faculty  are  em* 
powered  to  dispense  with  the  thesis,  and  establish  any  other 
proof  of  competency.  Surgeons  are  first  examined  on  anat- 
omy, external  pathology,  and  parturition;  and  secondly,  are 
clinically  questioned  on  two  surgical  cases,  and  obliged  to 
perform  any  operation  required.  An  equally  strict  examina^ 
tion  of  phvsicians  takes  place;  and  apothecaries  are  required 
to  prove  their  knowld^e  of  the  materia  medica,  and  then 
make  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  determined  upon  by 
the  faculty.  Should  the  examinates  be  approved,  the  direc- 
tor confers  the  same  titles  as  on  the  graduates  of  the  Fluou- 
nensian  school;  but  if  the  examinates  are  rejected,  they  lose 
the  fees  deposited,  and  have  to  undergo  another  examinatioo, 
after  the  same  fees  have  been  agam  paid,  and  six  months 
have  elapsed. 

*'^From  the  above  facts,  it  is  evident  that  Brazil,  though  far 
behind  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  most  respects, 
has  some  excellent  laws  relative  to  its  faculty.  She  words 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  native  talent  and  professional 
attainments,  and  does  not  allow  herself  to  be  inundated  by 
crowds  of  empirics  and  illy  educated  members  of  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  who  may  be  attracted  to  her  shores  by  hope 
of  gain,  or  of  a  reputation  to  be  attained  by  their  imposition^ 
and  then  maintained  by  the  credulity  of  the  people.  In  this 
restraint  on  adventurers,  the  Brazilians  consult  not  only  the 
true  interest  and  happiness  of  themselves  at  large,  but  espe- 
cially benefit  the  faculty  of  the  empire;  and,  moreover,  pro- 
tect from  extortion  and  unnecessaiy  pain  such  of  its  subjects 
as  are  poorest,  and  most  apt  oi  all  others  to  be  duped  by 
either  foreign  or  domestic  empiricism.  No  cry  in  Brazil  is 
heard  against  monopoly  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  by 
its  confinement  to  a  few  persons;  nor  do  the  faculty  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  monopoly,  and  charge  exorbitantly  for  ser- 
vices.   On  the  contraiy,  they  leave  tnem  to  be  valued  by 
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the  patients,  do  not  send  in  bills,*  nor  employ  collectors.  Of 
course,  whatever  reward  thev  receive  proceeds  from  a  sense 
of  duty  and  obligation,  or  n'om  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
sick  or  their  friends.  For  exorbitant  fees  then  they  are 
solely  to  blame;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  these  occur  often 
unless  the  Brazilians  are  different  from  most  nations,  and  vol- 
untarily  reward  physicians  more  liberality.  Their  custom  of 
leaving  their  fees  to  the  means  and  generosity  of  patients,  no 
doobt  influences  them  in  paying  larger  fees  than  they  would 
wilingly  if  bills  were  presented;  but,  nevertheless,  the  in- 
comes of  physicians,  including  every  branch  of  the.  healings 
art  m  Brazil,  are  not  generally  lar^e;  none  that  I  have  heard 
of'  are  really  great  and  the  profession  of  medicine  in  the  em- 
pire is  neither  distinguished  for  wealth,  nor  display  in  dress, 
equipages,  fine  dwellings  in  the  city,  nor  gorgeous  residences 
in  the  country;  and  &ough  highly  respectable,  are  not  as 
fashionable  in  Rio  Janeiro  as  in  some  of  our  Atlantic  cities; 
nor,  indeed,  are  they  likely  to  prosper  much  should  as  great 
odium  be  excited  by  them  as  recently  by  a  member  of  the 
profession,  whose  name  remains  unknown  to  me,  but  has  the 
credit  of  killing  a  patient  in  September,  1843.  Great  was 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  reports  regarding  the  case.  The 
family  of  Che  deceased  were  kind  and  generous  enough  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  physician,  but  the  prescriptions  were 
obttuned  in  some  manner  and  published.  The  last  and  finish- 
ing doses  were— 8  grs.  of  sul>nitrate  of  bismuth,  given,  with 
several  less  active  articles,  on  the  13th  and  16th;  and  these 
not  having  the  desired  effect,  the  following  were  presribed  to 
be  given  from  2  o^clock,  p.m.,  to  12  o'clock  at  night: 

^.    Infusion  of  lime  tree,  Ibii* 
Tart,  emet,  grs.]!.    M. 

Next  came  tart  emetic,  grains  twenty^  divided  into  4  parts, 
and  lime  tree  electuary,  3  ounces,  taken  with  oil  of  croton 
t^lium,  5  drops.  The  parturient  potion  of  Velpeau  was  af- 
wards  given,  and  then  the  patient  was  drenched  with  orange, 
distilled,  and  barley  water,  and  took  an  ounce  of  the  syrup 


*  This  statement  is  inapplicable  to  tlie  English  phyncians  at  Rio. 
They  follow  the  customs  oi  their  country,  have  specific  fees,  and  send  in 
bills  generally.  The  common  fees  for  a  visit  is  two  milreas  in  the  city, 
and  fonr  in  the  counta^,  and  ten  milreas  for  attending  a  consultation. 
Anong  people  well  ofi,  the  price  of  an  obstetrical  case  varies  from  60  to 
100  milraiSi  or  from  30  to  60  dollars  according  to  their  present  rate. 
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of  orange-peel.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  first 
named  prescriptions  were  very  active  if  not  efficacious,  and 
the  patient  was  vomited  and  purged  into  the  next  world  by 
dayl^ht  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

^^To  continue  my  remarks  on  the  faculty  of  the  school,  I 
will  observe  that  they  exercise  entire  control  over  the  stur 
dents  within  the  precincts.  Should  one  of  tliem  during  a 
lecture  or  at  another  time  disturb  the  peace,  the  professor  can 
command  silence;  if  he  should  hot  obey,  the  order  is  repeat- 
ed at  the  same  moment  that  the  offender  is  called  by  name, 
•and  pointed  at  Should  this  be  insufficient,  he  is  commanded 
to  retire,  or  the  professor  leaves  the  hall  and  reports  him  to 
the  director.  Besides  penalties  incurred  immediately  for  mis* 
conduct,  the  students  are  liable  to  undergo  others  at  the  end 
of  the  session.  At  this  time  any  professor  and  substitute  is 
required  to  present  to  the  faculty  a  tablet  of  observations 
made  on  the  conduct  of  students,  and  to  confirm  them  by 
facts.  The  secretary  keeps  1;hose  tablets  in  the  archives, 
.where  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  examined  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  director,  and  are  retained  for  the  use  of  the  facul- 
ty and  government  when  occasion  may  require.  The  facul- 
ty themselves  are  liable  to  punishment  for  misdemeanora, 
such  as  offences  against  public  morals,  neglect  of  public  dutyr^ 
and  conduct  notoriously  scandalous  and  compromising  their 
honor.  A  professor,  for  instance,  who,  three  successive 
times,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  director,  or  without 
just  cause,  should  fail  to  discharge  his  duties  by  not  lecturing, 
is  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  academical  council  by  the 
director  or  three  professors,  and  to  be  fined  in  a  sum  equal 
to  his  salary  during  the  days  he  has  not  performed  his 
duties. 

"The  statutes  with  respect  to  students  are  precise.  Offen- 
ces are  strictly  defined,  and  severely  punished  when  aggra- 
vated; and  for  the  information  of  the  students  the  penalties  to 
be  incurred  are  written  down  opposite  acts  pronounced  of- 
fences. Thus,  non-attendance  at  a  whole  lecture  incurs  one 
point  or  mark  from  the  professor  or  substitute  in  the  chair; 
making  a  noise,  especially  during  a  lecture,  incurs  one  or  two 
points;  non-attendance  to  an  examination  is  noted  down,  and 
punished  by  the  offender  being  examined  last,  and  fined  ten 
milreas;  departure  before  the  end  of  a  lecture  and  scholas- 
tic exercises  requires  an  explanation,  and  receives  one  point 
from  the  professor  present;  irreverence,  tumult,  lampoons, 
caricatures,  obsceneness,  acts  of  cruelty  towards  the  patients, 
offences  against  public  morality  or  modesty,  libels,  disobedi- 
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eQce  to  the  order  of  the  director,  mockery  and  ridicule  of  the 
professors,  substitutes,  or  attendants  of  the  school;  any  at- 
tack whatever  on  them,  any  marked  insubordination,  anronts 
to  fellow*students  in  the  precincts  of  the  school  or  without 
them^  aiiB  punished  by  points  and  reprimands,  and  by  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  expulsion  from  the  school,  after  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  informed  of  the  circumstances,  and  has  giv- 
en its  approval." 

He  adds  to  this  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  diplomas  upon  the  graduates,  the  conclusion  of  which  is 
striking.  The  address  of  the  president,  and  of  a  graduate 
who  follows  him,  over,  and  the  medals,  bouquets,  and  diplo- 
mas, being  distributed,  an  oath  follows: 

*^The  oath  taken  was  the  following:  4n  the  presence  of  the 
masters  of  the  school  and  of  my  fellow  disciples,  I — F.  H,  de 
Mouro— swear  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  that  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  laws  of  honor  and  probity.' 
Then  he  places  his  hand  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and 
continues:  ^I  promise  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates  that  prac- 
tising into  the  privacy  of  families  my  eyes  will  be  blind,  my 
tongue  will  keep  the  secrets  confided  to  me;  never  shall  my 
profession  serve  to  corrupt  ^ood  manners  nor  to  favor  crime. 
Grateful  to  the  masters  wno  mstructed  me,  I  will  honor  them 
in  life  and  respect  them  in  memory.  I  will  guard,  as  my  own, 
the  honor  of  my  colleagues,  and  will  never  deny  them  the 
firuit  of  my  experience.  The  indigent  shall  never  cry  in  vain 
for  the  succors  of  my  art.  I  will  employ  all  my  zeal  in  the 
diminution  of  their  sufferings.  Let  men  recompense  me  as 
they  think  proper  if  I  should  be  faithful  to  my  promises;  and 
let  me  be  covered  with  opprobrium  and  disrespect  by  my  col- 
leagues if  I  should  ever  be  wanting  to  them.' 

^^The  oath  taken,  the  president  continues  the  ceremony  by 
saying,  ^Read  and  meditate  on  the  works  of  the  father  of 
medicine.  Remilate  ^our  life  by  him,  and  men  will  cover 
your  name  with  blessings.'  The  president  then  hands  the 
graduate  a  volume  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  thrusts  a  ring 
on  his  finger,  and  says,  ^Receive  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  degree 
I  confer;  you  can  practice  and  instruct  in  medicine.'  Having 
pronounced 'these  words,  the  president  embraces  the  new 
doctors,  and,  as  no  one  succeeds  him,  here  ends  the  ceremony. 
When  this  happened  bouquets  again  were  distributed,  the  as- 
sembly displaymg  their  trophies  dispersed,  and  the  canon 
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Januario,  the  venerable  hoary-headed  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Library,  known  by  a  dazzling  star  of  diamonds  on  his 
left  breast,  made  off  with  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
bouquets.  He  looked  as  pleased  as  a  bridegroom  just  blessed 
with  a  wife,  and,  though  a  bachelor,  reminded  me  vividly  of 
the  marriage  of  Pope's  January  and  May,  when  I  saw  his 
grey  head  and  fine  nowers  and  was  told  his  name." 

A  notice  of  the  hospitals  at  Rio  follows  his  account  of  the 
medical  school.  Here  he  saw  numerous  cases  of  leprosy,  or 
elephantiasis,  as  it  is  differently  called,  of  which  he  gives  a 
graphic  description: 

''^Of  the  nature  of  this  disease  I  will  speak  another  time; 
and  now  will  merely  state  that  I  found  twenty-five  females 
and  seventy-three  males  in  the  hospital  affected  with  it,  and 
most  of  them  were  adults;  among  them  were  some  most  dis- 
tressing objects.  Frequently  one  part  of  the  body  had  be- 
come preternaturally  enlarged  while  another  had  wasted 
away.  Some  had  lost  their  noses,  while  the  lips  had  grown 
to  a  great  size,  or  the  ears  had  attained  almost  that  of  a  young 
elephant's.  Others  had  the  whole  face  enlarged,  their  legs 
swollen  and  covered  with  scales;  while  another  set  had  lost 
an  eye,  and  had  it  covered  by  a  fleshy  substance  like  fungus. 
A  black  woman  had  lost  one  foot  and  all  the  fingers,  except 
the  first  phalanges,  and  these  were  flexed  on  the  palms  as  if 
burnt  by  fire.  Such  was  my  impression  at  first  sight,  but  on 
close  examination  and  inquiry  I  detected  my  error.  Several 
had  no  nails  to  their  fingers,  and  these  were  gradually  de- 
creasing, though  no  sign  of  ulceration  was  perceptible.  In 
fine,  notwithstanding  a  number  of  miserable  beings  had  their 
limbs  enlarged,  none  of  them  had  their  bodies  really  corpulent. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  commonly  emaciated,  and  indica- 
ted the  want  of  sustenance,  rather  than  a  superfluity.'' 

In  another  place  he  continues: 

"Elephantiasis  exists  in  every  form  and  degree;  spares  no 
sex,  age,  nor  condition;  pays  no  respect  to  natives  or  foreign- 
ers; affects  the  poor  and  rich;  harasses  servant  and  master; 
affects  the  plebeian  and  patrician.  The  poor  .and  laboring 
classes,  however,  are  most  annoyed  by  this  disease;  and  the 
negro  population,  both  the  slaves  and  free  portion,  have  a  full 
share.    The  persons  most  affected  with  elephantiasis,  strictly 
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speaking,  and  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  are 
those  who  live  miserably,  or  are  obliged  to  make  much  use  of 
their  feet,  and  have  them  frequently,  and  for  a  long  time,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  without  shoes  or  anything  else  to  protect 
them.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  this  fact  was,  that  I 
knew  a  sailor  to  bring  on  a  violent  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  his  feet  similar  to  elephantiasis  from  such  exposure.  Had 
the  irritation  been  kept  up,  I  have  little  doubt  a  chronic  affec- 
tion would  have  been  induced,  and  a  permanent  enlargement 
taken  place.  I  have  observed,  also,  that  the  laboring  class  of 
people,  particularly  men  who  stand  or  walk  much,  and  women 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  washing  clothes  and  immersing  their 
hands  in  hot  water  or  other  warm  fluids,  have  them  or  their 
forearms  affected." 

^Of  the  two  forms  of  elephantiasis  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  occasions  the  most  inconvenience  to  the  sufierers;  for 
one  lops  oflf  his  members,  the  other  enlarges  them  to  an  enor- 
mous extent;  and  both  deprive  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood;  one  by  a  deficiency,  the  othe^byan  excess.  A 
seamstress  and  shoemaker  lose  their  fingers  by  one  form  of 
the  disorder;  a  footman  and  porter  have  their  legs  and  scro- 
tum so  much  increased  by  the  other  that  the  former  can  only 
stand,  and  the  latter  has  as  much  as  he  can  carry  about  his 
own  person.  A  belle,  ambitious  of  having  the  smallest  of 
feet,  the  most  delicate  of  ankles,  has  them  converted  into 
stumps,  or  such  heavy  clubs,  that  all  elasticity  of  gait  is  de- 
stroyed; and  so  far  from  dancing  well,  cannot  walk  with 
common  grace.  A  beau,  desirous  of  displaying  his  finely- 
formed  features,  and  causing  every  belle  to  look  with  admira- 
tion at  his  noble  Roman  nose,  his  expressively  dark  eyes,  has 
the  former  converted  into  a  genuine  pug,  or  msignificant  Gre- 
cian; and  only  one  of  the  latter  is  left  to  view  the  ruins  of 
the  once  sublime  bridge,  and  the  extinction  of  its  fiery  fellow 
orbit. 

"Cases  of  scrotal  elephantiasis  are  nearly  as  numerous,  if 
not  quite  as  much  so  as  those  of  the  feet;  and  the  first  attain 
the  greatest  magnitude  of  any  other  form.  One  or  more  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  it  was  so  large  that  a  wheelbar- 
row was  requisite  to  carry  it;  and  two  cases  I  saw  of  it  were 
about  four  feet  in  circumference.  One  of  them  was  that  of  a 
negro  in  the  Miseracordia;  another  that  of  a  late  officer  of 
customs,  who  resides  in  the  Rua  dos  Bazotes,  or  Busson's 
street,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  such  persons 
residing  on  it  Dom  Francisco  H.  C —  had  been  afilicted 
with  the  complaint  only  three  years,  and  he,  nevertheless,  had 
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the  scrotum  formed  into  a  vast  tumor  of  nearly  the  natural 
diape  of  the  part  The  skin  was  quite  firm,  smooth,  of  a 
reddish-white  color,  and  felt  soft,  but  was  firm  and  elastic;  the 
prepuce  spread  out  six  or  eight  inches  around,  and  divided 
mto  irregular  lobes,  semitransparent,  fungous,  and  entirely 
concealing  the  glans.  This  was  embedded  in  the  mass.  His 
feet  and  less  just  above  the  ankles  were  correspondingly  En- 
larged. Tne  first  were  too  big  for  shoes,  and  protected  by 
moccasins;  the  second  were  bottle-shaped,  and  a  linen  sac 
supported  bv  straps  held  the  unwieldy  scrotum,  Dom  Franr 
cisco  is  no  longer  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  labor,  and 
receives  alms  privately.  His  age  is  fifty-six  years;  and  as  his 
chin  and  face  are  becoming  affected  more  and  more,  he  must 
expect  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  misery  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  irremediable  disease. 

''^The  treatment  adopted  to  cure  this  or  other  forms  of  it, 
is  illy  defined  and  unsuccessfiil — ^a  mishap  to  be  expected, 
since  the  causes  are  continued,  and  the  local  complaint  often 
depends  on  a  consfttutional  affection.  Lotions  are  the  chief 
medicines  employed,  and  excision  has  been  occasionally  prac* 
tised.  A  scrdtum,  weighing,  it  is  stated  in  the  Fluminensian 
Medical  Journal,  143  pounds,  was  removed,  and  the  patient, 
at  the  time  of  the  publication,  was  in  a  good  condition. 
Whether  he  got  well,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  journal,  but  I 
have  understood  he  died  from  the  operation.  This  has  been 
since  repeatedly  performed,  and  it  is  said  with  success  in  some 
cases.  Hence  tiie  operation  can  be  properly  recommended 
when  medicines  fail,  and  the  disease  progresses,  provided  the 
tumor  has  not  attained  as  great  size  as  above-mentioned;  for 
its  removal  then  requires  a  more  extensive  wound  than  the 
patient  would  probably  be  able  to  survive;  and  even  if  the 
tumor  could  be  excised  with  perfect  safety  and  certain  sue* 
cess,  it  is  extremely  uncertain  that  the  Bazotes  would  subject 
themselves  to  a  long  and  very  painful  operation,  and,  more- 
over, pay  a  high  price  for  removing  a  natural  cardrtable^ 
besides  being  put  to  the  expense  of  buying  an  artificial  one 
afterwards.  This  would  be  ri^ht-down  extravagance;  as  it  is 
stated,  on  good  authority,  that  some  of  those  affected  with 
this  form  of  elephantiasis  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  with  the 
tumors  before  them,  and  using  them  instead  of  tables  in  play- 
ing cards.  For  this  purpose  a  stool  is  placed  under  each 
tumor,  unless  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  owner  sitting  on 
the  floor,  or  on  a  counter.  The  shopkeepers,  least  of  all  other 
persons,  would  allow  the  operation,  when  it  would  occasion 
the  loss  of  an  article  of  fiimitu^e  so  fashionable  among  them, 
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and  especially  as  it  causes  them  little  inconvenience^  is  seldom 
in  then-  way  from  their  sedentary  habits,  and  can  be  so  easily 
kept  upon  or  behind  their  counters,  accordingly  as  may  he 
necessary  from  the  presence  of  male  or  female  customers." 

The  climate  of  Brazil  is  a  remarkably  equable  one.  Dunng 
208  days,  according  to  a  register  kept  by  the  author,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  only  26°.  The  period  extended  from 
June  to  January,  in  which  time  63%  Fah.,  was  the  minimum, 
and  88°  the  maximum.  This  was  on  board  the  ship;  on  shore 
the  temperature  was  several  degrees  higher.  But  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Brazil,  says  Dr.  Homer,  taken  altogether,  "it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  it  is  not  excelled  by  the  climate  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  extent;  and  though  it 
may  be  too  warm  for  health  or  comfort  at  certain  seasons,  yet 
it  is  mostly  unsurpassed  in  salubrity  and  agreeableness.*" 

Our  author  describes  Uruguay  as  very  salubrious.    He  says: 

^'^'It  is  singularly  exempt  from  fevers  and  other  complaints 
caused  by  malaria;  bilious,  ^remittent,  and  intermittent  fevers 
are  scarcely  known,  and  in  the  capital  are  said  not  to  exist 
Exemption  from  these  diseases  may  be  properly  attributed  to 
the  want  of  marshes,  swamps,  and  stagnant  wiater,  the  undu- 
lating face  of  most  of  the  state,  and  the  dryness,  if  not  the 
singular  composition  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  its  produc- 
tions. Rank  vegetation  is  seen  no  where,  and  plants  as  well 
as  dead  animals  parch  up  but  do  not  putrify. 

^••'A  form  of  typhus  fever,  termed  febre  cerebral  by  the  citi- 
zens, prevails  sometimes  at  Montevideo,  and  in  1838  destroy- 
ed maiiy  of  them  treated  after  the  ordinary  method  pursued 
there.  Venesection  proved  a  fatal  remedy,  and  Dr.  Carduret, 
convinced  of  this  fact,  forbid  it  altogether,  resorted  to  less 
debilitating  means,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  uncom- 
mon success.  T  was  told  by  a  member  of  a  family  in  which 
he  was  employed  that  he  excited  thereby  great  jealousy 
among  his  professional  brethren,  and  from  misrepresentations 
about  him  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  when  let  out  forbid  to 
practice  until  by  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions  to  patients 
who  flocked  to  his  house,  as  he  could  not  go  to  their  resi* 
deuces,  he  convinced  the  public  of  his  merits.     He  was  then 

Grmitted  to  practice  again  wherever  called,  and  now  enjoys 
th  a  high  reputation  and  a  full  purse." 
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Physicians  he  represents  as  being  scarce — 

^^The  greater  part  of  Uruguay  is  wretchedly  supplied  widi 
practitioners  in  medicine,  and  it  is  still  worse  ofi  for  those  in 
surgery.  The  most  illiterate  quacks  are  the  sole  members  of 
the  healing  art  in  many  places,  and  even  in  the  national  army 
a  want  of  well  -educated  medical  men  exists  to  a  great  extent 
According  to  what  I  could  learn,  it  has  no  regular  medical 
corps,  and  goes  into  battle  destitute  of  even  the  most  incom- 
petent surgeons.  A  gentleman  informed  me  he  saw  the  stump 
of  an  arm,  shot  off  in  a  battle,  dressed  and  healed  with  cow- 
duns;  and  an  old  Gaucho  present,  when  he  told  me  this,  star 
ted  he  knew  a  soldier  who  received  five  lance  wounds  in  the 
body,  and  had  the  whole  of  them  cured  by  the  application  of 
the  above  sovereign  remedy,  kept  moist  by  the  urine  of  the 
same  valuable  domestic  animal  from  which  it  is  procured, 
being  poured  through  the  cloths  enveloping  the  poultice  and 
patient." 

As  the  fees  are  h^h,  here  would  seem  to  be  an  opening  for 
some  of  our  young  graduates.  Dr.  Peixoto's  charges  for  ope- 
rations, according  to  his  published  schedule,  are  as  follows: 

^^For  trepanning  he  charges  $100;  for  l^ing  the  carotid 
artery  $500;  for  lithotomy  $1,000;  for  the  disesarean  section 
2,000  patacoas." 

The  climate  of  Uruguay  is  subject  to  greater  variations 
than  that  of  Brazil.  The  range  observed  by  our  author  was 
from  42®,  which  was  in  August,  to  81**,  which  occurred  in 
January.  So  dry  is  the  atmosphere,  he  observes,  ^^that  twenty 
carcasses  do  not  create  more  disgust  than  a  single  one  in  the 
United  States."    He  adds: 

^^Any  dead  animal  thrown  into  a  place  where  the  sun  or 
winds  can  reach  it,  in  a  very  short  time  becomes  deprived  of 
its  juices,  and  has  its  skin  and  flesh  made  as  dry  as  parchment 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  north  and  northwesteriy  winds 
the  ^eatest  drought  occurs,  and  they  are  said  to  have  blown 
much  in  1831,  '33,  and  '33,  when  no  rain  fell  at  Buenos  Ayres; 
the  pampas  back  of  that 'city  were  stripped  of  vegetation,  the 
soil  was  converted  into  dust,  the  sun  totally  obscured  by 
clouds  of  it  floating  over  the  city,  and  deceiving  the  people 
with  expectations  of  rain." 
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"The  nortfi  wind  at  Buenoe  Ayres  is  well  known  to  cause 
a  peculiar  headaeke,  attended  with  excitement  of  the  brain^ 
aad  a  disposition  to  rage  and  combat  An  observance  of  this 
&ct,  I  understand  from  high  authority,  caused  Governor  Rosas 
never  to  engage  in  fight  with  the  Indians  of  the  pampas  while 
thiswiad  blew,  for  he  had  found  them  always  moreungovem- 
afate  then,  than  when  it  was  southerly." 

Some  other  extracts  we  should  like  to  make,  bat  find  that 
we  have  already  tak^i  up  as  much  room  as  can  be  given  to 
this  work«  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitatbn  in  saying 
that  we  have  found  it  entertaining.  The  author  attempts 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fine  writing,  but  tells  his  incidents,  and 
makes  his  comments  in  simple  language.  If  this  is  sometim»i 
incorrect,  it  is  at  all  events  unambitious,  and  it  may  be  added» 
that  the  diary  of  a  surgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war  is  not  the 
place  where  we  should  look  for  finished  composition.        Y. 


Art.  IV. — Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  T/ier(weutics^ 
By  John  P.  Harbison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Vol.  I. 
Cincinnati:    Desilver  &  Burr.     1845.     8vo.    pp.  405. 

The  author  of  this  work  expresses,  in  his  preface,  a  hope 
tint  it  will  be  found  useful  in  the  following  particulars:  ^Ist, 
by  an  ample  elucidation  of  topics  connected  with  TherapetH 
tics — such,  for  example,  as  Indications  of  Cure,  and  other 
kindred  points.  3d,  in  an  abridgment  of  the  cumbrous  cata- 
logue of  medicines,  by  the  expurgation  of  many  inferior  and 
effete  articles.  And  3d,  by  a  particular  explication  of  the 
medicinal  powers  of  our  most  effective  means  of  cure.^'  He 
therefore  comes  before  the  profession  as  a  reformer.  He  has 
a  hypothesis  to  defend,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  to  propose.  The  paramount  object  of  his  work, 
he  says,  is  utility. 

It  is  our  intention  to  look  somewhat  critically  into  the 
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claims  of  this  work,  and  to  determine^  if  we  can,  how  far  the 
object  of  its  author  has  been  attained.  This  will  require  an 
examination  of  its  doctrines,  its  practical  teachings,  and  its 
style.  If  these  prove  to  be  good,  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  the  influence  which  the  work  is  calculated  to 
exert  upon  the  profession,  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  bear- 
ing our  humble  testimony  to  its  merits.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
any  substantial  ground  of  objection  be  shown  either  to  the 
style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  or  to  the  scope  of  its  doc- 
trines, thb  must  be  held  to  abate,  so  far,  its  claims  to  the  favor 
of  the  profession.  We  are  ready  to  welcome  every  valuable 
accession  to  medical  litei^ature,  and  all  the  more  cordially  if 
its  auther  chance  to  be  a  western  man,  and  a  neighbor,  for 
we  will  not  deny  that  we  have  our  sectional  partialities;  but 
there  can  be  no  apology,  at  this  day,  for  putting  forth  a  work 
of  inferior  merit  on  Materia  Medica.  The  numerous  excel- 
lent treatises  on  this  branch  of  medicine,  which  have  been 
published  within  a  few  years,  must  be  admitted  to  preclude 
any  new  system  not  coming  highly  recommended  by  its  matr 
ter,  its  arrangement,  or  the  style  and  manner  of  its  execution. 
How  far  the  work  before  us  can  lay  claim  to  such  recommen- 
dation, it  is  our  purpose  now  very  candidly  to  inquire. 

At  the  threshold,  the  author  gives  his  readers  to  understand 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  place  the  question  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  medicines  on  a  footing  ^exclusively  vital^ — assu- 
ming an  ^'apparently  hostile  attitude  towards  the  very  popu- 
ular  doctrines  of  humoralism.'  These  doctrines,  he  admits, 
^are  venerable  from  their  antiquity,  and  respectable  from  their 
universality.'  He  adds,  that  ^coming  down  from,  the  Coan 
sage,  they  have,  with  hereditary  authority,  been  received  by 
the  profession  as  the  most,  if  not  only  correct,  explication  of 
the  mysteries  connected  with  the  agency  of  foreign  bodies 
upon  the  system.'    His  inference  on  this  point  is,  that — 

"If  true,  the  humoral  doctrine,  so  universally  acceptable  to 
the  people,  and  of  such  ready  capabiKty  of  easy  application, 
should  unhesitatingly  be  adopted,  and  transferred  to  the  bed- 
side.   If  medicines  act  by  their  introduction  into  the  blood, 
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then  we  may,  and  should,  make  a  quick  appeal  to  such  a 
truth,  not  merely  to  help  us  out  of  our  theoretical  perpkxiHes^ 
but  it  should  be  made  available  to  our  methodus  medendL 

^Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  and  most  auspicious 
would  its  bearings  be  on  the  art  of  healing,  could  we  make 
the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology  our  ^guide,  philosopher 
and  friend.'  By  ope^ing  a  vein  and  pouring  in  our  medica* 
tion  upon  the  blood,  disease  would  soon  be  rebuked.  By  as- 
certaining the  morbid  matters,  in  the  blood,  and  directly  neu- 
tralizing them  by  injections  into  the  current  of  the  circulation, 
a  direct  attack  would  be  made  on  the  very  germinal  elements 
of  the  disease,  and  thus  a  rapid  destruction  of  it  ensue.'^ 

Still,  our  author  does  not  deny  that  medicines  find  their 
way  into  the  circulation.  On  the  contrary,  he  allows  that 
they  ^do  enter  the  blood,  and  are  to  be  detected  in  the  secre- 
tions.' This  would  appear  to  be  a  frank  and  unreserved 
surrender  of  the  question,  but  not  so  meant  the  author  to  have 
it  understood,  for  in  another  place  we  find  him  employing 
the  following  language: 

"If  medicines  pass  into  the  circulation  they  become  en- 
dowed, like  all  digested  substances,  with  the  attribute  of  as- 
similation, and  are  no  longer  foreign  bodies,  but  integ^ral  parts 
of  the  circulating  fluid.  As  integral  parts  of  the  circulating 
mass,  they  are  no  longer  under  the  laws  which  determined 
their  mode  of  action  on  the  body  when  out  of  the  blood,  but 
in  common  with  the  other  heterogeneous  constituents  of  that 
compound  fluid,  can  exercise  no  controlling  interference  on 
the  functions  of  life." 

So  again: 

■"In  virtue  of  the  power  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  for- 
eign substances  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  special  process  be- 
fore they  are  admitted  mto  the  blood. 

"hi  consequence  of  this  great  law  of  vitality,  no  substances 
alien  and  hurtful  to  the  system  are  allowed  to  penetrate,  and 
diffuse  their  noxious  power,  beyond  the  organs  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  over  and  guard  the  organism  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  unassimilated  materials  into  the  circulation." 

And  again: 

"When  madder  colors  the  bones,  or  nitrate  of  silver  the 
skin,  or  rhubarb  tinctures  the  urine,  these  substances  having 
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been  assimilated  to  the  organic  tissues  by  passing  into  the 
blood,  no  longer  are  to  be  regarded  as  medicinal  agents,  but 
as  constituents  of  the  blood." 

Finally,  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  white 
medicines,  in  a  certain  modified  form,  may  reach  the  circula- 
tion, they,  nevertheless,  Mo  not  operate  on  the  bloody  nor  do 
they  act  on  the  organism  by  durect  transmission  through  the 
circulation.' 

The  several  propositions  stated  in  these  quotations  are,  that 
no  foreign  matter  enters  the  circulation;  that  medicines  are 
assimilated  by  the  digestive  process  before  they  can  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  become  then  ^constituents  of  the  blood;'  that  the 
blood  is  not  affected  by  medicinal  agents;  and  that  these 
agents  never  impress  the  system  through  the  circulation. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  all  unsustained  by  proof.  From  be- 
ginning to  end,  they  are  assertions  merely,  and  the  effect  of 
their  perusal  in  every  instance,  we  suspect,  will  be  not  only 
a  smile  of  incredulity,  but  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  a 
very  sensible  author  should  set  himself  gravely  about  the  de- 
fence of  a  dogma  so  utterly  exploded.  The  propositions  are 
not  only  without  proof,  as  we  have  said,  but  are  in  the  face 
of  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  We  need  not 
stop  to  cite  the  evidence — it  is  to  be  found  in  every  book  re- 
lating to  the  question,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every  student 
who  has  read  through  his  first  treatise  on  Materia  Medica. 
He  need  not  have  gone  further  to  be  supplied  with  arguments 
sufficient  to  overthrow  every  one  of  these  positions.  To  us 
it  is  strange,  that  any  mind  should  cling  with  such  tenacity  to 
a  doctrine,  to  which  all  experience  and  observation  stand  op- 
posed. If  anything  in  medical  science  is  settled,  it  is  the*fact, 
that  various  foreign  bodies,  medicinal  and  poisonous,  do  find 
their  way  into  the  circulation,  and,  being  there,  do  affect  the 
living  economy.  How  they  affect  it— by  what  mode  of  ac- 
tion— is  another  question,  and  one  not  so  easily  answered. 
Our  author,  in  reference  to  this  question,  uses  the  following 
language,  which  we  quote,  partly  because  it  is  characteris- 
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tic,  but  also  partly  because  it  indicates  an  error  into  which 
he  has  himself  fallen.    He  says: 

>^The  restless  and  eager  spirit  of  speculation,  unscgtisfied 
with  a  careful  generalization  of  the  facts  treasured  up  by  a 
minute  scrutuiy  of  the  modus  operandi  of  a  medicine,  desires 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  sensible  phenomena,  and  to  unveil 
the  secret  workings  of  nature  in  the  case.  We  wish  not  to 
discourage  this  original  tendency  of  the  human  mind  for  ab- 
struse enquiry  into  the  causes  of  things;  but  in  all  philosophi- 
cal pursuits  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  possess  some  re- 
stnuning  power  over  this  restless  desire  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  lest  it  degenerate  into  a  wayward  mood 
oi  mind,  which,  spuming  the  sober  bounds  of  rational .  inves- 
tigation, sports  with  the  gay  creations  of  fancy  as  substantial 
and  demonstrable  realities.'^ 

m 

Not  content  with  the  simple  fact,  that  medicines  are  found 
in  the  secretions  and  in  the  blood — that  when  that  fluid  has 
degenerated  from  its  natural  state,  and  has  become  deficient 
m  red  globules,  iron  restores  it  to  a  healthy  condition — ^he  has 
*gpumed  the  sober  bounds  of  rational  investigation,  and  spqrts 
with  the  gay  creations  of  fancy' — ^the  fancy,  that  iodine,  oxa- 
Hc  acid,  chlorine,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  arsenic,  when  they 
are  taken  into  the  system  cease  to  be  foreign  matters,  and  be- 
cxxne  ^constituents  of  the  blood  P  It  is,  indeed,  pure  fancy. 
No  tact  or  analogy  in  nature  lends  countenance  to  it.  Not 
only  are  the  substances  not  assimilated,  but  they  continue  to 
exert  their  peculiar  influence  after  they  have  gained  admission 
into  the  circulation.  Whether  they  do  this  by  their  action 
apon  the  brain  or  other  vital  organs,  or  by  affecting  the 
nerves  of  the  veins  in  which  they  circulate,  or  by  some  other 
explicable  or  inexplicable  mode,  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
minds  of  physiologists  are  still  unsettled.  This  may  be  one 
of  those  ^secret  workings  of  nature,'  which  it  is  not  permitted 
us  ever  to  ^unveil.'  But  let  us  not  deny  what  our  senses 
teach  us,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  what  goes  on  in 
the  animal  economy  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  and  others  by  terms  which  have  no 
meaning,  nor  fancy  that  we  have  explained  any  process  when 
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we  have  put  it  upon  a  footing  ^exclusively  vitaV  Above  all, 
let  us  be  cautious,  in  works  intended  for  beginners,  as  in  all 
cases  where  we  are  liable  to  lead  others  astrcfy,  not  to  assume 
that  as  science  which  has  no  foundation  but  conjecture,  and 
which  all  our  knowledge  contradicts. 

This  labored  effort  of  our  author  to  revive  an  obselete  idea, 
must  be  regarded  by  his  readers,  with  now  and  then  a  rare 
exception,  as  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  sad  misapplication  of  in- 
genuity. It  occupies  more  than  thirty  pages  of  the  volume^ 
and  makes  one  of  the  least  gracious  introductions  to  it  that 
could  well  be  imagined.  In  future  editions  we  shall  be  glad 
on  the  author's  own  account,  not  less  than  for  the  sake  of 
true  science,  if  we  shall  find  that  it  has  been  suppressed. 
••Speculative  views  on  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies,'  he* 
says,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  ^are  apt  to  merge  into  the  t7- 
Hmitable^  and  become  too  refined  and  attenuated  for  practical 
purposes;'  and  most  surely  is  the  remark  true  of  his  specular 
tions,  on  which  account  we  are  not  sorry  to  take  leave  of 
them,  and  proceed  to  other  portions  of  the  work  where  we 
shall  find  more  to  approve. 

The  classification  of  remedies  has  always  been  a  trouble- 
some point  with  writers  on  Materia  Medica.  Under  the  four 
heads  of  '•evacuants^  excitants,  secretants^  and  narcotics^''  PrcK 
fessor  Han*ison  thinks  all  remedial  agents  might  be  arranged. 
But  he -prefers,  to  quote  his  own  words,  ^a  collocation  rather 
more  extended,  and  which  more  completely  quadrates  with 
our  six  governing  therapeutical  indications.'  Consequently, 
to  the  list  just  given,  he  adds  two  other  classes — ^alterants 
and  derivatives^  or  revulsives.'  We  agree  with  him,  that 
••simplicity  is  a  very  desirable  characteristic  in  all  scientific 
matters,'  and  shall  not  find  fault  with  his  classification  on  that 
ground.  No  doubt  it  will  be  criticised,  for  nearly  every  wri- 
ter has  his  favorite  arrangement  We  have  none,  and  that 
of  Professor  H.  strikes  us  as  combining  as  many  advantages 
as  most  of  the  others. 

On  another  point  we  have  more  difficulty.    Our  author 
says: 
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^^Tbe  haad  of  judicious  reform  should  expurgate  the  cum- 
brous list  found  in  our  works  on  Materia  Medica." 

Then,  referring  to  the  multitude  of  medicinal  agents  enu- 
merated by  Pereira,  Dunglison,  Eberle,  Thompson,  and  oth- 
ers, he  goes  on  in  the  following  strain,  which  will  be  likely 
to  recall  to  the  reader^s  mind  the  remarks  of  the  author 
about  the  desirableness  of  ^simplicity  in  scientific  matters  f 

-^Is  it  not  very  apparent  that  such  redundancy  is  both  un- 
scientific and  injurious?  Derogating  from  that  simplicity  and 
directness  which  should  ever  characterize  all  our  researches 
into  the  sanative  efficiency  of  the  articles  employed  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  by  its  encumbering  weight  impe- 
ding the  march  of  enlightened  therapeutics." 

All  this  may  be  very  true;  but  what  hand  is  to  be  trusted 
^th  the  pruning-knife?  Who  is  to  decide  how  far  the  work 
of  reform  shall  be  carried,  what  articles  shall  be  lopped  off, 
and  what  left?  A  favorite  medicine  of  one  author  might  be 
thrown  out  as  inert  by  another.  Professor  H.  would  proscribe 
one  agent  as  useless,  and,  in  turn,  might  find  a  valued  rem- 
edy consigned  by  Thompson  or  Dunglison  Ho  the  tomb  of 
all  the  Capulets.'  We  cannot  foresee  where  this  would  end, 
and,  therefore,  while  we  agree  that  in  elementary  works  it 
may  be  profitable  to  abridge  the  list  of  medicinal  substances, 
i^e  incline  to  the  retention  of  the  entire  list  in  the  larger  sys- 
tems. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  make  objections 
to  the  classification  of  our  author,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  unite  with  him  in  his  condemnation  of 
other  systems;  as  thus — 

''^What  a  sad  dereliction  from  that  precise  and  perspicuous 
collocation,  or  distribution,  which  should  obtain,  is  exhibited 
in  those  tables  of  classification,  where  remedies  are  aiTanged 
under  the  respective  heads  of  vital  agents,  chemical  agents, 
and  mechanical  agents." 
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Or  as  in  the  following  sentence,  referring  to  the  same: 

"All  this  appears  to  our  mind  very  much  like  the  old  schol- 
astic subtlety — a  curious  piece  of  mosaic  refinement,  entirely 
at  variance  with  that  axiom  already  announced^  that  all  med- 
icines act  upon  the  powers  of  life,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
chemical  law." 

The  axiom  already  announced?  An  axiom  is  an  establish- 
ed principle  in  science  or  art — a  self  evident  truth.  And  is 
it  indeed  so  fully  settled,  that  no  medicines  act  ^in  virtue  of 
any  chemical  law?'  Is  it  an  established  principle,  that 
antacids  and  anti-Iithics  have  no  such  action?  Is  it  perfectly 
clear  at  first  sight — so  evident  that  no  process  of  reasoning 
can  make  it  plainer — that  iron  in  cases  of  anaemia  has  no- 
thing chemical  in  its  action,  that  the  influence  of  anthelmin- 
tics is  purely  vital,  and  that  baths,  pustulants,  and  cauterizing 
agents  involve  no  chemistry  in  their  operation?  If  so,  it  Is 
strange  that  writers  on  this  subject  have  not  been  able  to  see 
it,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  have  so  universally  continued 
to  deny  it.  That  is  a  queer  sort  of  an  ^axiom,'  it  must  be 
confessed,  which  nearly  every  body  agrees  in  rejecting. 

The  chapter  on  "rte  circumstances  which  modify  our  the- 
rapeutical indications^'^  contains  many  just  remarks,  and  evin- 
ces study  and  observation.  We  do  not,  however,  perceive 
any  particular  force  in  the  objections  of  the  author  to  the 
theory  of  specifics,  upon  which,  he  says,  ^the  older  writers 
dwell  with  fond  and  pertinacious  speculation.'  No  one,  we 
presume,  believes  in  this  ^supposititious  speci/ica  qualUativa 
of  medicinal  agents,'  to  give  his  own  words  again,  a  remedy 
which,  uiider  all  circumstances,  ^will  so  act  on  the  patholo- 
gical entity,  or  germinal  matter  of  the  disease'  as  to  restore 
health.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  specific  in  medicine,  nor  in 
anything  else.  Our  remedies,  all  things  being  the  same,  al- 
ways produce  the  same  effect;  and  that  is  as  much  as  can  be 
affirmed  of  the  operation  of  any  agent  in  chemistry  or  phys- 
ics. Quinine,  mercury,  and  vaccinia  are  as  truly  entitled  to 
the  term  specific,  as  are  alcohol  and  nitric  acid.    Quinine 
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generally  arrests  chiUs;  mercury  cures  syphilis;  and  vaccina- 
tion prevents  small*pox.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  correct  to 
say  that  they  will  always  do  so  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces. But  they  occasionally  fail  to  produce  these  effects.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  Alcohol, 
among  many  remarkable  properties,  has  the  effect  of  harden- 
ing the  brain,  and  for  that  purpose  is  employed  by  the  anato-  , 
mist;  but  now  and  then  it  fails.  When  the  brain  has  suffer- 
ed what  is  called,  technically,  ramollUsement^  it  is  found  that 
alcohol  does  not  harden  it.  So  of  nitric  acid:  under  favor- 
able circumstances — always,  when  there  is  nothing  to  oppose 
the  union — it  may  be  made  to  unite  with  soda  and  form  a 
salt  But,  here  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  insure  the  result  we 
must  have  certain  conditions.  If  the  soda  be  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  will  not  combine  with  it.  We  re- 
peat, therefore,  that  the  argument  of  our  author  against  spe- 
cifics does  not  appear  to  us  to  possess  any  special  validity. 
The  only  difference  that  we  can  see  between  him  and  others 
is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  As  he  defines  it,  there  is 
no  specific;  but  as  commonly  understood,  most  medicines 
may  be  said  to  have  something  specific  in  their  action. 

Since,  then,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  marked  peculi- 
arity in  the  views  of  our  author  on  this  point,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  him  the  superiority  of  position,  which  he 
seems  to  claim  in  the  following  remarkable  sentence: 

"In  the  fulfilment  of  our  six  indications  of  treatment,  al- 
ready discussed,  we  can,  in  pursuance  of  a  just  scientific  me- 
thodus  medendi,  prosecute  plans  of  therapeutic  procedure, 
susceptible  of  those  variations  required  by  tne  endless  muta- 
bflities  of  disease,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  decline  reli- 
ance upon  dubious  and  intangible  speculations  to  guide  our 
course." 

As  we  have  quoted  one  sentence,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
a  few  others,  of  kindred  character,  which  we  find  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  closely  allied  to  the  last    The  author  is 
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treating  of  the  mMcations  of  cnre^  \idien  he  bredos  out  in  the 
following  strain: 

*^Then  why,  with  fond  and  illusive  earnestness^  speculate 
about  the  supposititious^  inherent^  independent  vital  endowment 
of  the  blood  f  Why,  with  a  fervid  fancy^  heat  our  minds  in 
Ae  chase  of  a  nonentity? 

^How  far  can  the  humoral  pathology  assist  us,  in  the  de* 
tection  of  the  true  indications  of  cure  in  disease.  Does  this 
antique,  venerable  and  much  venerated  system  of  pathology, 
throw  no  light  on  the  true  therapeutical  indications  by  which 
scientific  medicine  is  to  be  governed  at  the  bed-side?  Here 
is  the  field  on  which  this  time-hallowed  and  hoary-headed 
theory,  or  rather  hypothesis,  should  achieve  its  most  signal 
triumphs.  But  alas  for  its  advocates!  It  deserts  them  at 
the  bed-side;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  its  illustrations 
and  enforcement  are  most  anxiously  anticipated,  like  the 
fabled  hero  of  the  iGneid,  it  escapes  in  a  cloud  from  the 
0cene  of  action,  and  leaves  its  votary  to  seek  for  other  aids 
and  better  lights  to  guide  him.^' 

r 

We  would  simply  remark,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  these 
passages,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between 
Professor  Harrison  and  Professor  Andral  on  this  subject,  and 
that  the  weight  of  testimony  compels  us  to  take  sides  against 
our  countryman.     Prof.  H.  asserts  that — 

^^There  is  not  a  single  indication  of  cure,  that  we  can  build 
on  these  supposed  morbid  states  of  the  blood.'' 

Professor  Andral,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  much  may 
be  inferred  from  the  appearances  of  the  blood  in  disease,  and 
adduces  so  much  evidence  in  favor  of  that  opinion,  as  was 
shown  in  a  former  number,  that  most  readers,  we  suspect, 
will  be  strongly  disposed  to  give  it  some  credit. 

Occasionally,  our  author  manifests  a  disposition  to  take  leave 
of  these  ^dubious  and  intangible  speculations,' which,  he  owns, 
^are  apt  to  merge  into  the  illimitable,'  and  to  confine  himself 
to  the  more  obvious  effects  of  medicines,  as  having  ^stronger 
claims  on  our  attention  than  the  more  fascinating  employment 
of  indulging  in  theoretical  explanations  of  the  occult  modes 
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of  their  action.'  But  he  does  not  continue  long  in  this  vein. 
The  strong  propensity  returns,  and  hardly  has  he  confessed 
the  firuitlessness  of  such  inquiriea,  before  we  find  him  busy 
again  ^explaining  the  inexplicable.'  The  ultimate  action  of 
remedies,  at  one  moment,  appears  to  him  ^occult'— conceal- 
ed by  an  impenetrable  veil;  but  the  next  he  is  ready  to  pro- 
nounce positively  upon  its  character,  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted behind  the  curtains  and  understood  all: 

"Medicines  operate  in  virtue  of  a  dynamic,  and  not  from 
any  chemical  or  mechanical  mode  of  action." 

And  so,  again,  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  agents  ope- 
rate upon  the  blood,  and  restore  it  to  a  healthy  condition: 

•■'If  the  blood  is  thus  purified,"  (by  diet  and  mercurials)  "it 
is  consecutive  upon  a  prior  rectification  of  disordered  function 
in  the  life  of  nutrition^ 

The  following  are  much  in  the  same  style,  and  if  they  fail 
to  convey  any  clear  idea  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  lack  of  words: 

"Primordially,  the  action  of  an  alterant  is  upon  the  vital 

Properties  of  the  system,  in  virtue  of  the  relation  which  exists 
etween  the  state  of  those  vital  properties,  and  the  article 
administered." 

"From  deductions,  drawn  from  a  wide  field  of  experience 
in  the  profession,  we  are  warranted  in  referring  the  peculiar 
power  of  alterant  medicines  to  a  special  medication  which 
they  create.''^ 

"Incidental,  or  consequential,  to  the  power  possessed  by 
alterants  in  so  modifying  the  morbid  conditions  oi  the  organs, 
as  to  subvert  anormal  processes  goin^  on  in  them,  there  are 
various  evidences  of  a  more  energetic  and  harmonious  move- 
meat  established  in  the  vital  endowment  of  the  organic  struc- 
tures. These  evidences  of  a  renewal  of  the  healthy  state  of 
the  parts  originally  diseased,  or  of  the  sympathizing  portions 
of  the  frame,  should  be  placed  among  the  collateral  and  re- 
sulting phenomena,  which  accompany,  or  spring  from,  the 
primary  alterant  action." 
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The  author  gives  soiiiid  advieo  to  young  physiciaas  in  his 
chapter  on  the  theory  and  ci't  of  prescribing^  In  the  We0t» 
especially,  be  is  persnacled,  we  axe  prone  to  attempt  too  muck 
by  our  ^heroic  remedies,'  and  in  that  view,,  ^most  mportunate* 
ly  does  he  solicit  the  yoong  physician  to  beware  of  an  intta^- 
perate  and  reckless  earnestness  m  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  of  cure.'    He  continues,  in  his  own  peculiar  way: 

''''Poly pharmacy  is  bad  enough;  so  is  imprecision  in  the  giv- 
ing of  medicines;  but  a  too  zealous  and  eager  spirit  of  do- 
sing, of  multiplying  dose  upon  dose,  even  when  done  with  a 
precise,  accurate,  and  clear  view  of  the  diagnosis,  may  iriflici 
more  irreparabk  amount  of  mischief  upon  the  patienCs  weir 
fare^  than  can  be  compensated  for  by  the  adroitness  and  fine 
tactics  by  which  formula  may  be  constructed." 

On  this  point,  and  on  all  practical  subjects,  the  views  of 
our  author  strike  us  as,  in  the  main,  sound  and  judici6us<(  and 
our  impression  of  the  volume  before  us  is,  that  it  gives  advice 
which  the  young  practitioner  may  safely  follow  at  the  bed- 
side. However  the  mind  of  the  author  may  be  warped  by 
certain  theoretical  notions,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the 
application  of  remedies  to  disease,  he  seems  to  be  free  finom 
unwise  prepossessions,  and  ready  to  adopt  whatever  experi- 
ence may  have  sanctioned  in  all  the  systems.  The  practice 
he  recommends  is  what  would  be  styled  energetic,  or  bold, 
rather  than  expectant.  There  are  points  in  it  to  which  we 
might  object;  but  as  a  whole,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be  ap> 
proved  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  man^ 
agement  of  our  diseases. 

After  all,  is  not  that  the  principal  matter?  The  great  aim 
of  a  book  on  Therapeutics,  is  the  establishment  of  a  safe  and 
successful  plan  of  practice,  and  that  being  attained,  we  may 
pass  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  author  by,  as  of  seccmda- 
ry  importance.  Still  these  have  their  consequence,  and  must 
be  taken  hito  account  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  work 
So,  also,  must  be  the  style  in  which  the  matter  is  conveyed. 
The  volume  before  us  if  tried  by  the  first  of  these  tests  will 
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well;  but  if  subjeoted  to  the  latter,  inar  conviction  is, 
that  an  imfavoiahle  sentenee  must  be  passed  upon  it 

Of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  woric,  wbick  pervades  eve* 
ry  portion  of  it,  and  appears  to  hold  the  mind  of  the  anthor 
as  by  a  sort  of  fescination,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  ob- 
solete. No  galvanizing  process  can  ever  excite  it  to  more 
than  a  few  mimic  movements,  which  no  one  is  m  any  danger 
of  mistaking  for  those  of  life.  It  is  m  its  grave,  ^with  forty 
mortal  muiders  on  its  head,'  and  there,  ^after  l^s  fitfbl  fe- 
ver,' it  ^ould  be  alloii^ed  to  rest 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  characterize  the  style  of  our  au- 
thor. Wherever,  in  this  article,  we  could  do  so,  we  have 
conmiunicated  his  views  in  his  own  language,  and  have  thus 
placed  before  the  reader  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion 
touching  this  point  Such  sp^imens  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent,  for  they  are  afforded  by  every  page,  and 
nearly  every  paragraph  of  the  book.  Nothing  seems  so 
much  to  the  author's  taste  as  what  he  would  style  verba  ses- 
quipedalia.  Simplicity  and  brevity  of  expression  he  studi- 
ously shuns,  as  something  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  scholar. 
He  delights  in  stringing  together  the  longest  words,  and  in 
piling  epithet  upon  epithet,  until  his  sentences  might  be  said 
to  groan  under  them.  Thus  in  his  lively  description  of  the 
follies  of  Homoeopathy  he  says: 

"Proceeding  according  to  his  plan  of  exiguity,  or  attenua- 
tion, and  impregnating  each  reduction  with  &esh  medical  vir- 
tues by  his  rubbing  or  shaking,  one  grain  of  physic  will  final- 
ly answer  to  dose  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  all  their  lives,  till,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mor- 
tality, they  are  all  carried  to  the  grave." 

It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  it  would  dose  them  ''all  their 
Soa,'  but  he  must  add — Hillt  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mor- 
tality, they  are  all  carried  to  the  graved  Instead  of  vital,  he 
has  the  action  of  medicmes  to  be  ^dynamic;'  and  for  a  table 
of  doses,  he  has  a  ^solc^cal  table.'  His  sedentary  persons 
I  ^bear  with  less  tolerance,'  and  his  pupils  are  to  engage  in 
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^clinical  perquisition^'  and  be  on  their  guard  against  ^specnla- 
tivc  plausibilities'  which  ^merge  into  the  illimitable.' 

Such  sentences  as  the  following  are  not  uniair  specimens 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  delights  to  impart  instruc- 
tion: 

^^Modification  of  action  is  induced  by  medicinal  combina- 
tion, in  the  creation  of  a  new  therapeutic  result." 

^^Can  we  imagine  that  this  inlSnitesimal  dose  will  operate 
any  change  on  each  molecule  of  the  blood;  or  that  the  visions 
of  homoeopathic  power  will  be  realized  in  each  texture  of 
the  body?" 

"Calomel  given  alone  is  a  remedy  of  great  capability  of 
remedial  power,  but  the  chief  curative  results  which  arise 
upon  the  exhibition  of  this  effective  weapon  of  medical  ag- 
gression, are  seen  subsequent  to  a  combination  of  the  article 
with  antimony,  or  opium,  or  a  union  of  all  three." 

••*•  Where  aetal  and  scrofulous  predispositions  are  conjoined 
with  this  engrafted,  or  superadded  disturbance  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  there  is  frequently  engendered  incurable  le- 
sions of  secretion,  or  structure,  in  the  encephalon  or  thorax." 

KDrgans  giving  egress  to  the  peculiar  fluids  of  their  secre- 
tory elimination,'  ^emunctorial  outlets,'  'the  parturient  uterus 
stimulated  to  intense  expulsive  contractions,'  transmitted 
pravity  of  constitution,'  'beyond  the  warrantable  bounds  of  a 
sound  induction,'  ^cutaneous  phlogosis,'  'a  better  hsBmatosis, 
'modifications  imparted  to  the  molecular  movements  of  the 
blood  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vascular  system:' — ^these 
and  numberless  similar  expressions  occur  continually  in  the 
work.  We  suppose  that  in  quoting  them,  after  the  numerous 
extracts  already  given,  we  afford  the  reader  the  fairest  means 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  its  style.  They  will  probably 
start  in  his  mind,  as,  we  confess,  they  often  su^ested  to 
ours,  the  question,  whether  'the  hand  of  judicious  reform' 
would  not  come  in  well  here,  to  'expurgate  the  cumbrous  list' 
We  must  say,  that  of  the  two — redundancy  of  things,  though 
they  be  obscure  medicines,  and  redundancy  of  words,  though 
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of  most  beamed  length  and  thundering  soond,' — we  should 
be  obliged  to  declare  for  the  former.  We  are  not  able  to 
perceive  how  the  pupil  is  to  gain  by  exchanging  matter  for 
phrases — ^by  giving  up  remedial  agents  and  getting  sound  in 
their  stead.  If  the  list  of  remedies  is  to  be  retrenched,  he  is 
not  unreasonable  in  asking  that  the  language  in  which  they 
are  described  be  also  confined  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Poverty  of  matter  and  exuberance  of  style  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  provoke  his  complaints.  Y. 


Art.  V.  —  jln  Essay  on  Curvatures  and  Diseases  of  tht 
Spine^  including  all  the  forms  of  Spinal  Distortion:  to 
which  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  By  R.  V(.  Bampfield,  Esq., 
oAe  of  the  Surgeons  to  the*  Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary 
for  the  Diseases  of  Children;  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Socie- 
ty of  London;  Author  of  an  Essay  on  Hemeralopia,  or 
Night  Blindness,  of  Practical  Treatises  on  Tropical  and 
Scorbutic  Dysentery,  &c.  Edited  bv  J.  K.  Mitchell,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  &c.,  &c.  Philadelphia: 
Ed.  Barrington  &  Geo.  D.  Haswell.  1845.  12mo.  pp. 
223. 

This  volume  makes  the  number  of  the  Select  Medical  Li- 
brary for  October,  and  forms  a  seasonable  contribution  to  our 
medical  literature.  The  profession  in  the  west  is  much  in 
need  of  a  work  devoted  to  this  specialty.  Diseases  of  the 
spine  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  amongst  us,  and  as 
the  J  habits  of  our  people  become  more»luxurious  they  are  like* 
ly  to  increase.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  physicians  should  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  earliest  indications  of 
the  disease,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  it  at  its 
commencement,  when,  alone,  it 'is  treated  with  any  certainty 
of  success.  Much  suffering,  and  much  hopeless  deformity 
m^\  be  prevented  if  parents  and  practitioners  were  sufii- 
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ciently  on  their  guard  against  the  first  encroachments  of  these 
terrible  maladies.  *^Whenever,''  is  the  just  remark  of  the 
editor  in  his  brief  preface,  "-^a  child  complains  of  unwonted 
lassitude,  of  tenderness  in  the  back,  or  of  constant  pain  in  the 
side  when  seated,  or  drags  its  legs  awkwardly,  or  begins  to 
trip  and  fall  in  an  inexplicable  manner;  or  still  more,  when 
the  dressmaker  finds  it  diflicult  to  obtain  a  ^neat  fit,'  or  the 
shoulder-blade  projects,  or  the  line  of  the  shoulders  is  inclined, 
we  should  examine  well  the  spine,  both  as  to  sensibility  and 
shape." 

Excurvation  of  the  spine  is  the  disease  first  spoken  of,  and 
IS  considered  by  Mr.  Bampfield  the  most  frequent  of  all  the 
distortions.  Dr.  Mitchell  agrees  that  it  is  so  in  boys,  who  are 
seldom  affected  with  any  other  form,  but  he  maintains  that  the 
lateral  curvature  is  much  more  frequent  in  girls.  The  treat- 
ment of  it  resolves  itself  into  two  classes  —  prevention  and 
cure.  The  first  consists  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  which  is  to  be  done  at  the  earliest  period. 

^'Generally  speaking,  in  all  cases  of  incipient  curvature,  the 
recumbent  posture  should  be  much  adopted,  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  exercise  of  the  dorsal  muscles  as  each  particular  case 
will  admit  of;  but  if  inflammation  be  present,  exercise  may  be 
injurious;  if  rheumatism  exist,  it  cannot  be  employed,  and  if 
the  remote  cause  be  sprain,  contusion,  &c.,  the  pain  from  at- 
tempting exercise  will  prevent  its  use." 

'•^Some  of  the  indications  in  the  treatment  of  curvature  of 
the  spine  are  general,  and  will  apply  to  its  several  varieties, 
whilst  others  will  be  particular,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  one 
variety  only.  The  general  indications  applicable  to  all,  are, 
to  afford  to  the  vertebral  column  effectual  relief  from  pressure; 
to  secure  the  bodies  of  the  affected  vertebrse  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  motion  in  the  'erect  attitude;  to  assist  or  enable  the 
vertebral  column  to  regain  its  true  spinal  line;  to  remove  all 
constitutional  and  local  symptoms  of  disease,  and  rectify  all 
disordered  functions,  to  promote  the  general  health." 

^•^The  first  indication  will  be  fulfilled  by  relieving  and  pro- 
tecting the  spine  from  all  superincumbent  or  other  weight." 

"The  means  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  all  pres- 
sure from  the  spinal  pyramid,  have  been  to  confine  the  body 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  either  on  an  horizontal  or  an  in- 
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dined  plane;  and  it  should  be  determined,  on  due  considera- 
tion, if  one  of  these  contrivances  be  preferable  to  the  other, 
or  if  either  of  them  be  objectionable." 

^^The  second  indication  will  be  fulfilled  by  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  by  abstaining  from  all  movements  and 
positions  whilst  so  lyings  which  throw  weight  on  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae.  This  seems  necessary,  because  movements  of 
the  body  in  the  erect  attitude  would,  sometimes,  produce  a 
degree  of  friction  and  motion  of  the  diseased  vertebr®  that 
would  be  injurious;  because  they  would  tend  to  excite  inflam- 
mation and  absorption;  and  because  analogy  points  it  out,  as 
absolute  rest  is  enjoined  in  almost  all  diseases  of  other  joints.^^ 

Incurvation  of  the  spine  is  less  frequent  than  the  foregoing 
species.  It  is  rarely  attended,  moreover,  with  the  serious 
consequences  that  ensue  from  the  other  curvatures,  and  takes 
place  generally,  if  not  always,  when  the  result  of  disease,  in 
the  cervical,  lumbar,  or  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  lumbar 
incurvation  is  generally  removable  at  will ;  the  cervical  is  per- 
manent. The  treatment,  as  in  the  preceding,  consists  mainly 
in  directing  the  horizontal  position.  If  the  incurvation  be  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  "the  chin  should  be  drawn  in  towards 
the  neck;  if  of  the  loins,  the  flexion  of  the  thighs  tends  to 
remove  it."  But  this  flexion  cannot  be  constantly  employed, 
because  it  would  bring  about  permanent  contraction  in  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  thighs. 

"•Proper  position  will  also  contribute  to  the  recovery,  by 
taking  oflf  the  superincumbent  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
head,  and  by  assisting  in  keeping  the  cervical  vertebrae  ex- 
tended. For  these  purposes^  the  patient  should  have  his  head 
fixed  in  a  socket  let  into  the  plane  in  which  he  ^ies,  with  his 
chin  bent  on  the  chest,  and  extension  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
should  be  resorted  to,  immediately  before  the  occiput  is  placed 
in  the  socket;  the  plane  should  also  have  a  slight  angle  of  in- 
clination at  first,  that  may  be  afterwards  increased;  for,  the 
head  being  fixed,  iis  weight  does  not  press  on  the  vertebrae, 
even  when  the  patient  lies  on  an  inclined  plane.  Friction  and 
shampooing  should  be  employed.  Leeches  and  blisters  may 
be  prescribed,  if  any  pain  or  inflammation  arise.  Appropriate 
remedies  should  be  adapted  to  the  difierent  constitutional  dis- 
orders that  may  accompany  incurvation,  similar  to  what  have 
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been  recommended  in  ezcurvation.  Tonics  are,  in  general, 
indicated. 

"In  the  cases  of  spinal  curvature  in  which  the  dorsal  hori- 
zontal position  is  adopted,  the  patient  should  lie  on  an  unyield- 
ing mattress,  for,  if  placed  on  a  yielding  ihedium,  the  column 
would  curve  backwards  beyond  its  true  spinal  line.  To  this 
rule  there  are  some  exceptions." 

''^Lateral  Curvature.  — ^  This  disease  almost  universally  oo 
curs  during  the  growth  of  the  body^  and  is  almost  as  common 
as  excurvation.  It  rarely  occurs  in  infancy  or  after  the  adult 
age." 

"The  remote  causes  of  lateral  curvature  are  rachitis,  or 
disproportion  of  growth  of  the  sides  of  the  vertebrae;  unequal 
length  of  the  lower  extremities;  undue  pressure  on  one  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  from  carrying  heavy  weights  on  one 
arm,  by  which  the  spine  is  bent  to  one  side;  an  inclined  posi- 
tion of  the  body  to  one  side  long  continued;  muscular  debility; 
rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  and  dorsal  muscles;  abscess  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  or  trunk;  scrofula;  tumors." 

"In  the  very  early  stages  of  this  disease,  when  the  curva- 
ture is  directly  lateral,  and  there  is  no  pain  or  tortuosity  of 
the  spine,  a  cure  may  be  attempted,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  recumbent  posture,  by  proper  exercises  of  the  dorsal 
muscles  and  those  of  the  trunk;  by  wearing  the  spine  machine 
or  collar,  with  lateral  and  axillary  supports,  and  the  rods  for 
supporting  the  head,  as  often  as  the  patient  uses  the  erect 
attitude,  and  by  the  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of  rachitis. 
This  instrument  shall  be  worn  in  all  cases,  whenever  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  assume  the  upright  posture,  and  if  a  cure 
cannot  be  effected,  this  instrument,  varied  for  particular  pur- 
poses, must  be  worn.  If  instruments  be  injurious  at  all,  mey 
must  be  so  in  curvatures  attended  with  rachitis,  when  the 
bones  are  soft  and  yielding.  I,  therefore,  revert  to  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  instruments.  As  all  the  spine  instruments  em- 
brace and  rest  upon  the  pelvis,  as  their  basis  of  support,  they 
have  been  objected  to  by  many  eminent  surgeons,  whilst  their 
employment  has  been  defended  by  others,  and  great  authoii- 
tifes  may  be  quoted  on  both  sids  of  the  question.*  The  bad 
effects  are  attributed  to  a  weight  or  burthen  being  thrown  on 
parts  never  intended  or  calculated  to  bear  them,  by  which  the 


*  No  such  objection  applies  to  the  spine-car  of  the  editor,  and  the  spine- 
chairs  of  Darwin,  Shaw,  and  Kissam,  as  they  do  not  throw  the  weight  on 
the  pelviB.— £e£ttor. 
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pelvis  is  irreparably  distorted,  and  females  suffer,  during  par- 
turition, from  pelvic  deformity,  preventing  or  retarding  the 
passage  of  the  foetus." 

^''Angular  Projection  of  the  Spine. — This  species  almost  al- 
ways invades  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  and  the 
principal  seat  of  the  malady  and  projection  is  in  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  or  fourth  of  which 
generally  forms  the  prominent  angular  point.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  this  form  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The 
reason  why  this  distortion  assumes  the  angular,  instead  of  the 
curved  figure,  seems  to  be,  because  the  lumbar  vertebrae  below 
are  naturally  incapable  of  so  much  flexion  or  of  being  bowed 
out  so  much  as  the  upper  vertebrae,  or  they  offer  an  effectual 
resistance  to  it,  from  being  so  near  a  fixed  point  as  the  sacrum; 
hence,  the  vertebi"aB  below  the  one  disordered  or  deranged 
nearly  retain  their  spinal  line,  whilst  those  above  are  removed 
from  it. 

"Since  my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  this 
species  of  spinal  distortion,  it  has  occurred  in  my  practice  as 
frequently  as  excurvations  or  lateral  curvatures. 

"This*  distortion  generally  occurs  in  young  persons  from 
three  years  of  age  to  twelve;  but  adults  are  sometimes  ob- 
noxious to  it." 

^^  Causes  of  Angular  Projection. — The  remote  causes  of  this 
species  of  spinal  distortion  are  contusions  of  the  spine;  sprains 
of  the  lumbar  vertebral  joints;  muscular  debility;  pressure  of 
the  cyst  of  lumbar  abscess;  a  rickety  growth  or  malformation 
of  the  bony  bridge;  and,  more  frequently  than  any  other, 
scrofulous  or  common  inflammation  of  the  intervertebral  car- 
tilage, and  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  vertebral  bodies. 

"The  immediate  causes,  being  the  same  as  of  other  spinal 
distortions,  must  be  sought  for  in  a  structural  disproportion 
betweea  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  vertebra? 
or  intervertebral  cartilages,  or  in  the  destruction  of  the  hori- 
zontal surfaces  of  one  or  more  vertebrae,  and  the  interverte- 
bral cartilages  situated  between  them." 

^Treatment. — Many  of  the  indications  of  cure  enumerated 
for  the  treatment  of  excurvation  of  the  spine,  are,  with  equal 
propriety,  applicable  to  the  angular  projection,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  they  inculcate  will  be  found  as  serviceable." 

"Reposing  in  the  facial  horizontal  position  on  a  soft  feather 
bed,  will  be  found  particularly  advantageous  in  this  variety, 
for,  as  in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen,  except  one,  which  involved 
the  central  dorsal  vertebras,  the  most  projecting  spinous  pro^ 
cesses  were  those  of  the  lumbar  or  lowest  dorsal  vertebrae^ 
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which  consequently  form  the  seat  of  distortion  or  disease;  and 
as,  in  this  position,  this  part  of  the  spine  gravitates  and  in* 
clines  inwards  more  than  in  any  other,  so  as  to  form  even  in 
health  an  artificial  incurvation,  by  which  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  spine  are  separated  and  the  posterior  more  closely  ap- 
plied, it  IS  easy  to  infer,  that  all  weight  and  pressure  are  taken 
off  the  anterior  portions  of  the  column,  by  which  the  progres- 
sive absorption  is  suspended  and  further  prevented,  and  that 
some  weight  of  the  column,  by  the  incurvation,  is  transferred 
to  the  posterior  portion,  where  it  occasions  such  a  decree  of 
pressure,  as  may  arrest  the  disproportionate  growth  oi  bone, 
or  if  not,  it  may  conduce  to  its  accommodation,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  its  pressure  to  promote  absorption  of  the  parts  of 
the  vertebra  above  and  below  it,  by  which  space  will  be 
formed  to  accommodate  the  disproportioned  and  enlarged 
vertebra,  and  the  balance  of  the  spinal  line  preserved." 

This  work  is  eminently  satisfactory  on  all  the  points  upon 
which  it  treats.  The  reader  who  applies  to  it  for  information 
concerning  maladies  of  the  spine  will  not  be  disappointed.  In 
a  small  compass  it  embraces  a  large  amount  of  practical  infor- 
mation of  which  the  physician  must  often  experience  the  need. 
The  republication  of  it  in  its  present  cheap  form  has  placed  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Dr.  Mitchell's  additions  to  it 
are  not  numerous,  but  in  every  case  his  notes  contain  valuable 
facts  or  suggestions.  Y. 


Art.  VI. — A  Synopsis  of  the  Symptoms^  Diagnosis^  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  more  common  and  important  Diseases  of  tlie  Skin, 
With  sixty  colored  figures.  By  N.  Worcester,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Pathology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Cleveland,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio.  Philadelphia:  Thomas  Cowperth wait  &  Co.  Bos- 
ton, Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  Cincinnati,  De- 
silver  &  Burr.     1845.     pp.  292.     8vo. 

We  must  agree  with  Dr.  Worcester  that  a  compendium  oi 
the  kind  here  presented  to  us  has  long  been  needed.  We  are 
disposed  also  to  admit  the  truth  of  what  he  says  concerning 
the  little  attention  that  cutaneous  diseases  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  general  practitioner.  They  seem  to  have 
been  shunned  both  by  physician  and  surgeon,  and  to  have 
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been  delivered  over,  by  general  consent,  to  quacks,  and  to  old 
women,  whether  in  petticoats  or  cut-a-way  coats.  These  last 
have  found  their  peculiar  home  in  this  department.  Here  they 
have  revelled,  rioted,  luxuriated;  here  they  have  reaped  their 
greatest  harvest.  Hence  the  legion  of  popular  nostrums  whose 
virtues  we  hear  vaunted,  from  JudkMs  Patent  Specific  up  to 
that  of —  we  forget  the  name — with  Duff  Green's  recommen* 
dation.  Every  old  granny,  wjiether  male  or  female,  has  her 
"nice  sa've,"  her  "  'intment,"  not  forgetting  the  "persipity," 
white  and  red;  and  her  teas  from  "sassyfrac,"  or  "pennyr'yal," 
down  to  "sheep-safiron,"  to  purify  the  blood.  We  have  not 
the  difficulty  our  author  has  in  accounting  for  this.  None 
deny  the  importance  of  these  diseases,  their  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  facility  of  examining  them.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  ^^simple,  beautiful,  and  perfect 
classification;'*  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  absence  of  this,  we 
apprehend,  that  constitutes  one  of  the  causes  of  their  neglect. 
Students  have  stopped,  appalled  by  the  inextricable  confusion 
of  tongues  that  greeted  them  at  the  threshold,  and  perplexed 
by  the  multiplied  and  excessive  refinements  that  met  them 
at  the  outset.  The  desire  of  presenting  something  new,  has 
been  attended  with  as  unfortunate  results  here  as  elsewhere. 
Authors  seem  to  have  puzzled  their  brains,  and  certainly  they 
have  perplexed  those  of  others,  in  their  hair-splitting  distinc- 
tions and  divisions,  AUbert's  tree  is  but  a  type  of  them.  One 
of  the  latest  works  on  the  subject  makes  no  less  than  nine 
varieties  of  erysipelas!  Names  are  so  accumulated,  so  piled 
and  heaped  on  each  other,  so  imbricate^  to  use  a  botanical 
phrase,  as  to  form  a  covering  as  impenetrable  as  the  bull's-hide 
shield  of  the  Roman  soldier,  or  the  seven-fold  one  of  Ajax. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  diseases  have  been  neglected?* 
that  a  physician  in  laborious  practice  has  turned  from  them 
almost  in  disgust?  Another  reason,  perhaps,  for  this  neglect, 
is  the  expensive  nature  of  most  of  the  special  treatises — they 
,are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  general  practitioner.  And  a 
third  reason  is  the  inadequacy  of  mere  description,  however 
accurate,  to  fix  their  characters  in  the  mind,  and  the  diflicul-> 
ties  of  seeing  examples  in  a  sparse  country  practice. 
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Dr.  Worcester  does  not  pretend  to  any  originality  in  his 
synopsis,  but  candidly  tells  us  that  he  has  drawn  his  materials 
from  every  source  that  he  found,  available.    In  the  classifica- 
tion of  cutaneous  diseases  he  has  followed  Willan,  not  because 
the  system  of  the  latter  is  without  strong  objections,  but  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  is  the  ^^^most  simple,"  and 
^affords  greater  facilities  for  detecting  and  classifying  a  dis- 
ease."   Willan's  arrangement  seems  to  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  other  authors  that  Linnrous's  artificial  sys- 
tem of  botanv  does  to  that  of  more  recent  writers  on  the 
same  subject — ^less  scientific,  or  philosophical,  but  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  student  or  young  beginner.      It  has  been 
called,  in  fact,  a  work  on  natural  history  rather  than  pathology. 
The  new  orders  that  have  been  added  to  the  system  by  more 
recent  writers,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  single  dis- 
ease, and  this  of  rare  occurrence,   have  been  omitted  by  our 
author,  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  a  work  designed  as 
a  manual  of  the  more  common  diseases  only.    He  has  also 
omitted  the  eruptive  fevers,  as  a  minute  account  of  them  is 
contained  in  most  of  the  treatises  on  medicine.     To  facilitate 
diagnosis,  Dr.  W.  divides  the  orders  into  two  groups,  the  moist 
and  the  dry.    In  the  first  group  we  have  three  orders,  in  the 
second  five.     Thus: 


First  Grroup, 

r  Eczema. 
XT  J  Herpes. 

(^Miliaria. 

Bull*.        {Pemphigus. 

iKupia. 

I  Ecthyma. 
T)  J  Impetigo. 

I^Mentagra. 


Second  Grroup, 

C  Erythema. 
Exanthemata.  <  Roseola. 

(Urticaria. 


Papula. 


SdUAMiK. 


TUBERCUUE. 


Maculje. 


i  Lichen. 
Prurigo. 
Lepra. 
Psoriasis. 
Pityriasis. 
Ichthyosis. 
^Elephantiasis. 
MoUuscum. 
'Frambesia. 
'Ephelis. 
Naevi. 
Albinismus, 
Vitiligo. 
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He  gives  the  following  simple  rules  in  making  a  diagnosis: 

^Ist  Ascertain  whether  the  eruprtion  was  originally  dry 
or  moist 

^3d.  Examine  with  great  care  the  eruption^  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  some  examples  of  the  elementary  form  of 
the  eruption,  as  the  papule,  vesicle,  or  pustule,  may  be  found 
either  in  the  neighbomood  of  the  part  principally  affected,  or 
in  some  more  recent  eruptions.  Almost  all  cutaneous  diseases 
are  successive  in  their  appearance,  which  is  often  of  great 
assistance  in  the  diagnosis. 

"  3d.  Where  you  cannot  satisfy  yourself  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination, as  to  the  elementary  form  of  the  eruption,  after 
having  ascertained  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  try  to  learn 
from  the  patient  or  friends  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at 
first,  as  whether  the  vesicles  were  from  the  very  first  filled 
vnth  a  clear,  limpid,  or  with  an  opake  and  vellow  fluid; 
whether  the  pimples  were  at  first  distinct,  small,  hard,  and 
conical,  or  were  flattened,  soft,  conglomerated,  &c.  &c. 

''^In  most  cases  by  observing  these  three  general  rules,  not 
only  the  group,  but  the  order  to  which  the  disease  in  (][uestion 
belongs,  can  be  ascertained;  beyond  this  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  the  different  diseases  belonging  to  the  same  order,  is 
commonly  not  diflScult  and  often  of  no  great  practical  impor- 
tance." 

The  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable  if  these  diseases  are  treat- 
ed in  the  early  stage.  It  is  only  when  they  are  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  delicate  structure  in  which  they  are  seated 
is  disorganized,  that  they  become  inveterate. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  cutaneous  affections,  our  author 
presents  nothing  new.  Some  are  hereditary,  some  contagious, 
some  are  excited  or  kept  up  by  certain  articles  of  food,  but  in 
many  instances  no  satisfactory  cause  can  be  ascertained. 
Dr.  W.  thinks  the  most  prolific  source  in  this  country  is  want 
of  cleanliness;  th^  samE  cause  was  assigned  by  Willan  for 
their  frequency  in  England. 

On  the  subject  of  treatment  Dr.  W.  insists  that  if  the  true 
pathology  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  remedies  are  applied 
according  to  the  character  and  stage  of  the  disease,  the  result 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  diseases  of  other  organs. 
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^^The  great  reason  that  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases 
has  generally  been  attended  with  so  little  success,  is  that  we 
prescribe  for  them  too  empirically,  and  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  either  to  the  pathology  or  to  the  stage  of  the  erup- 
tion. The  same  general  principles  should  govern  us  here,  as 
in  the  treatment  of  all  otlier  diseases;  a  great  proportion  of 
cutaneous  eruptions  are  at  first  inflammatory;  in  this  stage, 
common  sense  would  direct  general  depletion  by  blood-letting 
and  cathartics,  and  local  soothing  applications,  as  cataplasms, 
water-dressings,  &c.,  to  allay  the  local  excitement;  in  short, 
a  strict,  antiphlogistic  course,  both  in  medicine  and  regimen, 
should  be  directed.  When  the  acute  stage  has  passed  by,  the 
course  should  then  be  changed,  and  in  some  cases  the  treat- 
ment can  now  be  beneficially  reversed,  and  tonics  or  even 
stimulants,  both  general  and  local,  be  substituted  for  deple- 
tion." 

Many  of  these  afl!ections  are  maintained  by  improper  treat- 
ment long  after  they  would  otherwise  have  ceased.  The 
practitioner  should  also  bear  in  mind  the  vicarious  office  of 
some  of  them  both  in  the  adult  and  the  child;  and  should  be 
cautious  how  he  interferes  with  them  before  attending  to  the 
general  health.  Cleanliness  is  of  vast  importance,  especially 
in  diseases  belonging  to  our  author's  first  group;  nothing  else 
being  requisite  for  the  cure  of  many  of  them.  Attention  to 
diet  is  also  of  great  importance.  Scanty  and  innutritious  food 
is  known  to  excite  cutaneourf  diseases;  hence  among  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  large  cities,  a  generous  diet  is  about  all  that 
is  required.  ^^A  mild,  unstimulating,  abstemious  diet  in  the 
acute  stage,  followed  by  a  more  generous  allowance,  as  the 
activity  of  the  symptoms  abate,  is  found  to  be  the  general 
rule  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  diseases."  Certain  articles 
of  food  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  set  dovm  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  cutaneous  erup^ons.  The  Jewish  pre- 
judice to  pork  seems  to  be  well  founded.  Salted  meats,  arti- 
cles of  a  fatty  or  oily  nature,  heating  condiments  and  spices, 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Among  the  general  remedies,  the  lancet  and  purgatives  are 
peculiarly  useful  in  the  active  stage  of  most  eruptions;  next 
'to  these  come  tonics,  especially  the  bitter  infusions  and  min- 
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«rai  acids.  Advantage  is  frequently  found  in  giving  the  saline 
cathartics  in  bitter  infusion,  or  with  a  few  drops  of  one  of 
tbe  mineral  acids.  The  great  remedy  at  the  present  day  is 
arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Fowler^s  or  Pearson's  solution,  the 
Asiatic  pill,  or  combined  with  iodine  and  mercury  as  in  the 
triple  compound  recently  introduced  under  the  name  of  Dono- 
van's solution.  Cantharides  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  are  valuable  in  the  same  cases  and  stages  as 
arsenic,  with  which  they  are  frequently  alternated.  Sulphur 
in  substance,  or  combined,  as  in  some  of  the  mineral  waters, 
is  another  remedy  of  considerable  efficacy.  The  dose  should 
not  be  large,  and  it  should  never  act  as  a  cathartic.  Two 
new  remedies  have  lately  been  introduced,  the  anthrakokali 
and  fuligokali.  Our  author  gives  the  formulsB  for  their  prepa- 
ration, but  does  not  seem  to  place  much  confidence  in  them. 
Of  local  remedies,  leeching  and  sedatives  are  most  important 
in  the  active  stage  of  eruptions;  in  the  chronic  stages,  stimu- 
lating applications  are  required  Among  the  soothing  reme« 
dies,  the  author,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 
already  stated,  places  foremost  some  variety  of  the  general  or 
local  warm  bath.  Of  the  stimulating  applications,  none  are 
so  generally  useful  as  some  of  the  sulphur  baths.  They  are  a 
favorite  remedy  with  Alibert,  and  at  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis, 
in  Paris.  They  are  found  most  useful  in  the  same  cases  as 
arsenic,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  eruption  has  become  squa- 
mous. 

Such,  in  a  general  way,  are  the  principles  which,  according 
to  our  author,  should  guide  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment 
of  cutaneous  affections,  and  such  are  some  of  the  means  of 
treatment  We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  him  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  orders  and  genera  of  diseases.  These 
descriptions  are  concise,  but  accurate;  while,  under  the  sev- 
eral heads  of  diagnosis^  prognosis^  causes^  and  treatment^  will 
be  found  all  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  is  known 
of  each  particular  disease. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  must  not  pass  unno- 
ticed.    Judgment  and  taste  have  been  evinced  in  selecting  a 
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large,  clear  type,  with  a  page  not  too  much  crowded — two 
things  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  no  mean  recommendation. 
Among  the  colored  figures,  which  are  absolutely  indispensaUe 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  will  be  found  an  illustration  of  nearly 
every  disease  mentioned  in  the  text  These  are  executed  in 
a  style  creditable  to  Western  art,  and  are,  so  far  as  we  can 
determine,  faithful  to  nature. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  merits  of  i  the  volume,  we  m^t, 
with  good  reascm,  take  the  author  severely  to  task  on  account 
of  numerous  ill-constructed  sentences,  and  a  frequent  loose- 
ness and  carelessness  of  phraseology.  But  he  is  young  as  an 
author,  and  we  are  disposed  to  let  these  pass  without  com- 
ment. We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  publishers  do  not 
deserve  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  for  the  many,  and,  in  some 
cases,  monstrous  errors  of  the  press.  These  are  so  many 
blemishes  on  the  work,  which  mi^t  have  been  and  should 
have  been  guarded  against  C. 
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Seport  of  the  Trial  of  Ahner  Rogers,  Jr.,  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Charles  Lincolny  Jr,,  late  Warden  of  the  MassachtLsetts  State 
Prison;  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts; 
holden  at  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  30,  1844.  By  Geobge 
Ttleb  Bioelow,  and  Gboboe  Bbmis,  Esqa,,  Counsel  for  uie  de- 
fendant. 

The  case  of  Rogers,  is  one  of  much  interest  to  the  n\edi- 
cal  and  legal  profession,  from  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
following  synopsis  of  the  facts  may  prove  useful,  by  directing 
attention  to  this  important  subject. 

Present — Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Judge  Wilde  and  Judge 
Dewey. 

Samuel  D.  Parker,  Esq.,  the  Attorney  General,  produced 
and  read  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  Abner  Rogers,  Jr., 
as  a  ^second  comer,'  in  the  State  prison;  by  which  it  appear- 
ed that  Rogers  was  convicted  and  sentenced  in  March,  1833, 
for  having  counterfeit  money  in  his  possession,  with  intent, 
&c.,  to  two  years  hard  labor  in  the  State  prison;  and  again 
in  1838,  for  burglary  and  theft,  to  five  years  imprisonment. 
As  a  'second  comer,'  under  these  two  sentences,  was  again 
sentenced  at  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  city  of  Boston,  at 
the  March  Term,  1843,  to  six  months  additional  confinement 
in  the  State  prison,  which  last  sentence  he  was  undergoing 
at  the  time  of  the  homicide. 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  warden,  came  into  the  shoe-shop  of  the  prison, 
where  Rogers  was  employed,  in  company  with  a  stranger. 
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Immediately  after  his  entrance^  and  while  engaged  in  con- 
versation witn  one  of  the  prisoners,  Rogers  passed  across 
the  room,  took  a  knife  from  another  bench,  with  which  he  ap- 
proached the  warden,  and  inflicted  three  wounds  in  quick 
succession;  one  ip  the  small  of  the  back,  one  in  the  back  un- 
der the  shoulder-blade,  and  another  in  the  neck. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  warden  fell  into  the  arms  of 
a  bystander,  and  expired. 

By  the  testimony  of  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  physician  to 
the  prison,  who  made  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body, 
it  appeared  that  the  wound  in  the  small  of  the  back  was 
slight;  that  the  wounds  under  the  shoulder-blade  and  in  the 
neck,  were  very  severe;  the  latter  dividing  the  carotid  arte- 
ry, and  injuring  the  windpipe. 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  the  crime  of 
murder,  and  the  Attorney  General  statied,  that  in  regard  to 
the  various  particulars  alleged,  he  was  prepared  with  the  tes- 
timony to  establish  his  guilt;  but  as  the  act  of  killing,  and  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment,  was  admitted  by  prisoner's 
counsel,^  the  testimony  relating  to  these  points  is  omitted  in 
this  account. 

The  Attorney  General  further  stated  to  the  jury,  that 
the  case  depended  upon  their  decision  of  the  single  ques- 
tion— 

Was  Abner  Rogers,  Jr.,  an  accountable  moral  agent  at  the 
time  of  the  homicide? 

To  establish  this  point.  Dr.  Walker  was  recalled,  and  sta- 
ted that  he  had  known  the  prisoner  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  that  he  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  homicide,  when 
he  came  to  the  hospital  for  examination. 

All  applicants  for  medical  treatment  come  to  the  hospital, 
together,  to  see  the  physician.  Rogers  was  among  the  num- 
ber on  the  16th  of  June.  He  walked  steadily  to  his  seat  in 
a  quiet  manner.  When  his  turn  came,  he  passed  the  door  of 
my  room  in  the  same  quiet  manner  toward  me.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter?  He  threw  himself  into  gesticulations 
at  once,  put  his  hand  up  to  the  side  of  his  head,  and  said — ^I 
am  in  great  distress  here,  I  am  in  pain  all  over,  and  feel  as  if 
I  could  not  govern  my  mind.'  I  said  to  him,  I  understand 
this.  If  you  will  do  your  part  toward  meriting  kind  treat- 
ment, you  will  receive  it;  but  if  you  do  not,  you  cannot  re- 
ceive it.  He  became  collected  immediately,  was  attentive  to 
my  advice,  and  went  quietly  away.  After  seeing  me,  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  shop.  My  prescription,  as  written  in  the 
book  for  him,  was,  ^keep  at  work.' 
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Between  the  1st  of  February,  1843,  and  the  day  of  the 
homicide,  the  prisoner  had  presented  himself  at  the  hospital 
as  an  applicant  for  medical  treatment,  twelve  times;  but  on 
two  occasions  only,  had  he  received  any  medicine.  At  one 
time  liquorice  was  prescribed,  and  at  the  other,  two  bread 
pHls.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind  on 
the  1 5th  of  June,  and  that  he  came  to  deceive  me. 

Dr.  Walker  further  stated,  that  he  never  had  any  conver- 
sation with  the  prisoner,  except  when  he  came  to  the  hospital; 
that  he  did  not  feel  his  pulse,  or  examine  his  tongue  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  that  he  was 
insane,  or  pretended  to  be,  prior  to  that  time.  ^ 

The  defence  claimed,  that  Rogers  was  insane  and  irrespon- 
sible at  the  time  of  the  homicide;  and  therefore,  should  be 
excused  from  the  the  penalty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

It  was  shown  by  the  defence,  that  Rogers'  general  conduct 
had  been  as  ^ood  as  other  prisoners,  until  witnin  a  few  days 
of  the  homicide. 

On  Monday  n^ht,  the  12th  of  June,  he  was  noisy  in  his 
cell^repeated  expressions  of  terror,  as,  ^I  shall  die!  I  shall 
die!!'  &;c.  Tuesday,  the  13th,  appeared  much  agitated,  and 
said  that  he  was  told  by  voices  overhead,  that  the  popo-game 
was  to  be  played  on  him;  that  checkerbeny  was  put  in  his 
food,  and  that  he  must  hold  his  head  down  and  sweat  it  off. 
On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  voices  in- 
fonning  him  that  he  was  to  be  shut  up  by  the  warden — of  the 
popo^ame  the  officers  were  playing  on  him;  and  appeared 
very  anxious  about  the  result.  At  night  was  very  noisy  in 
his  cell,  for  which  he  was  showered  the  next  morning. 

Thursday,  the  day  of  the  homicide,  Rogers  seemed  agita- 
ted and  restless;  did  not  keep  at  work  regularly,  but  would 
stop,  hold  his  head  down,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  study. 

An  officer  of  the  prison  informed  the  warden  that  he  be- 
lieved Rogers  to  be  insane;  to  which  he  replied  that  it  would 
not  do  to  admit  it,  for  fear  of  the  effect  on  the  other  pris- 
oners. 

In  the  afternoon  he  became  still  more  excited,  and  repeat- 
edly requested  persons  to  see  the  warden  and  get  him  releas- 
ed from  punishment  Although  he  was  as  often  assured  that 
no  punishment  was  intended  for  him,  yet  it  had  little  influence 
in  quieting  his  fears,  and  he  would  immediately  repeat  the 
same  request. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  to 
the  contractor  of  the  shop,  knelt  down,  and  implored  him  to 
see  the  warden,  and  get  him  excused  from  punbbment.    At 
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that  time,  his  voice  tremUed,  his  hands  were  clasped,  and  lie 
appeared  in  great  agony.  He  was  told  to  return  to  his  work, 
which  he  did. 

In  ^a  few  minutes  after  this,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  the  room, 
9  when  the  fatal  blows  were  given. 

By  the  testimony  of  Abner  Rogers,  Sr.,  and  other  relatives, 
it .  appears  that  the  prisoner  had  fits  in  his  infancy,  that  con- 
tinued until  he  was  6  or  7  years  old;  that  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  turns  of  wakefulness  at  night,  when  he  would  get  up 
and  walk  his  room  for  hours  in  a  high  state  of  alarm.  He 
also  had  one  brother  who  was  imbecile,  another  one  who  had 
fits;  and  many  distant  relatives,  who  had  either  been  insane, 
or  extremely  nervous. 

On  Friday,  the  day  after  the  homicide,  the  Rev.  Louis 
Dwight,  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  called  to 
see  the  family  of  the  deceased  warden,  and  also  saw  the  pris- 
oner, whose  appearance  he  thought  very  singular,  and  indic- 
ative of  mental  disorder.  He  therefore  called  on  Dr.  Bell, 
and  induced  him  to  visit  him  in  the  prison.  The  state  of  the 
prisoner's  mind  is  fully  detailed  by  Dr.  Bell,  who  saw  him  re- 
peatedly, and  from  whose  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of  Drs. 
Woodward  and  Ray,  who  attended  the  trial,  copious  extracts 
are  given.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Dwight  describes  the  same, 
or  sunilar  symptoms  as  that  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  is  therefore 
omitted. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  much  credit  is  due  to 
him,  for  his  sagacity  in  perceiving  Rogers'  mental  state,  and 
also,  for  his  benevolent  efforts  in  his  behalf,  before  and  during 
the  trial. 

Dr.  Bell  testified: — 

I  am  Superintendent  and  Physician  of  the  McLean  Asy- 
lum, and  have  been  such  seven  years  and  upwards.  I  went 
to  see  the  prisoner,  Rogers  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dwight,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  17th,  at  an  early  hour.  I 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  defendant.  After  some 
delay  at  the  prison,  we  were  invited  by  the  deputy  warden 
and  chaplain  to  go  to  his  cell.  The  deputy  warden  unlocked 
the  door,  and  we  heard  a  momentary  outcry,  indicative  of 
fear  and  affright.  It  seemed  like  that  of  a  person  just  roused 
from  sleep,  and  I  satisfied  myself  that  this  was  the  case. — 
'  The  conversation  at  first  was  between  him  and  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  chaplan,  about  sending  for  his  father.  His  manner  during 
this,  was  calm,  composed,  and  natural.  Mr.  Dwight,  I  think, 
then  asked  him  why  he  killed  Mr.  Lincoln?  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, he   began  at  once  a  strain  of  incoherent  and  wild  re- 
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marks,  showing  plainly,  that  his  was  a  case  of^  real,  or  highly 
simulated,  insanity.  These  he  continued  until  I  designedly 
turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects.  His  detail  related 
to  certain  voices  which  he  had  heard  at  various  times,  and 
firom  several  of  his  fellow-convicts;  and  which  announced  to 
hinL,  that  he  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  injurious  treatment 
or  influences  of  the  warden.  The  warden  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Curtis,  as  I  gathered  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  popo-game, 
which  Mr.  Curtis  nad  himself  brought  from  the  Auburn  prison, 
and  this  was  to  be  practised  upon  Aim.  The  warden  was 
also  gomff  to  make  another  injurious  attempt  upon  him,  by 
putting  checerkberry  into  his  food.  I  asked .  him  to  explain 
what  he  meant  by  the  popo-game.  He  replied,  that  they 
drove  you  round  and  round  your  cell;  that  he  had  stood  it 
three  nights,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
out  24  hours  longer. 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  checkerberry?  whether  it  was 
the  common  evergreen  that  grows  in  the  woods?  He  said 
it  wasnH  that^  but  something  that  set  your  brain  in  a  whirl 
in  a  moment.  He  said  that  these  voices  came  to  him,  princi- 
pally, from  the  top  of  his  cell;  some  of  them  were  in  tne  lam 
guage  of  reproach;  as,  ^damn  you,  they'll  kill  you!'  ^others 
were  commisserative;  as,  'Rogers  you  have  got  to  die,' — 
'vou'll  never  get  out  of  prison  until  you  are  carried  out*  feet 
foremost.' 

When  the  conversation  was  turned  to  other  subjects,  he 
conversed  naturally  in  relation  to  them,  showing  no  disposi- 
tion to  recur  to  these  troubles.  I  counted  his  pulse  twice  at 
this  interview,  and  found  it  over  one  hundred  at  each  time. 
His  tongue  was  slightly  coated,  his  head  cool,  face  shrunken, 
and  no  intolerance  of  light  in  the  somewhat  dark  place  where 
we  were. 

When  we  began  on  the  popo-game  and  the  injuries  prac- 
tised on  him  his  manner  was  exceedingly  rapid,  repeating  some- 
times three  or  four  times  with  great  volubility  and  rapidity, 
such  phrases  as,  'tread  up' — ^^^tread  up' — 'damn  you,  they'll 
kill  you;'  this,  spoken  with  a  loud  voice,  and  great  intensity. 
This  interview  continued  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

I  saw  him  again  the  Tuesday  following,  the  20th.  His 
general  manner  and  appearance  were  about  the  same.  But 
there  was  a  very  considerable  difference  in  his  manner  ot 
treating  these  imaginary  communications.  His  conversation 
was  at  first  natural  and  calm.  When  it  turned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  game,  he  resumed  his  old  rapidity,  but  every  now 
and  then,  in  a  sentence  like  this,  'well,  now;  I  suppose  there 
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wasn't  anything  in  all  this,'  or  'the  devil  had  put  these  things 
into  my  imagination.'  His  pulse  at  this  interview  was  about 
one  hundred.  On  turning  Uie  conversation  to  other  jioints, 
he  talked  freely,  and  with  propriety,  making  no  allusion  to 
the  subject  of  the  voices,  which  was  not  again  referred  to,  at 
this  interview. 

Friday  of  the  same  week,  the  23d,  I  saw  him  again,  and 
let  him  know  who  I  was,  and  the  object  of  my  visits;  that  I 
came  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  mind.  I  told  him  this  to 
see  if  he  would  affect  any  different  symptoms,  or  exaggerate 
those  he  had  already  shown.  His  conversation  was  essenti- 
ally the  same  as  before:  not  introducing  the  subject  of  these 
voices  himself,  and  explaining  them  as  having  been  merely 
'  his  own  immaginations,  or  put  into  his  head  by  the  devil.  I 
tried  to  induce  him  to  treat  them  as  realities,  by  speaking  of 
them  as  such  myself;  but  could  not  succeed.  I  would  say  to 
him,  '•When  you  heard  Cole  say'  thus  and  so.  He  would  re- 
ply, ^I  don't  suppose  there  was  any  thing  at  all  in  that'  He 
once  said  that  he  still  thought  his  life  in  danger.  His  pulse 
at  this  time  was  one  hundred.  Dr.  Betl  saw  the  prisoner 
twice  after  this,  at  which  times  he  spoke  of  the  voices  only 
when  questioned. 

At  the  first  interview  I  had  with  him,  he  gave  an  account 
of  trying  to  sweat  the  checkerberry  out  of  him  by  hanging  his 
head  over  the  bed;  and  of  his  distress  in  finding  the  blood 
rushing  from  his  heart  to  his  head.  The  first  three  interviews 
were  irom  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  each. 
Th«  two  last  less  protracted. 

On  Saturday,  he  said,  if  he  had  killed  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it 
was  said  he  had,  it  was  because  this  popo-game  had  been 
played  upon  him. 

I  have  attended  the  trial  and  heard  all  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given  in  the  case.  As  to  my  opinion.  At  the  time 
of  commencing  these  investigations,  and  until  I-  came  into 
court,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  opinions  of  others.  I  had  no 
impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time  of  going  to  the  prison,  but 
that  the  act  was  a  wilful  murder. 

Judging  from  my  observations  alone,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  case  is  one  of  real,  and  not  simulated,  in- 
sanity. That  the  defendant  was  laboring  under  that  species 
of  insanity,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  hearing 
false  voices,  or  hallucination. 

The  great  mass  of  evidence  which  I  have  since  heard,  sup- 

Eosing  it  to  be  true,  corroborates  my  first  opinion;  and  I  have 
eard  but  few   things  inconsistent  with  it.     My  reasons  for 
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ray  opinion  are:  that  the  form  of  insanity,  with  which  this 
individual  appeared  to  be  afflicted,  is  one  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  insanity  in  the  world  at  large,  and  would  hardly  be 
attempted  by  one  competent  to  feign  it,  so  likely  would  it 
be  to  fall  short  of  its  object — that  of  convincing  people  that 
a  person  is  insane  who  only  hears  false  voices. 

x  et  the  form  of  insanity  is  one  well  known  and  under- 
stood, and  not  unfrequently  met  with,  by  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  delineation  of  it  by  this  man, 
if  it  were  feigned,  was  consistent,  and  not  mingled  with  any 
symptoms  which  do  not  belong  to  this  tvpe  of  disease. 

The  communication  reached  him  solely  through  one  of  the 
senses — that  of  hearing;  and  he  never  pretended  that  any 
other  was  affected.  I  have  never  known  this  form  of  insani- 
ty simulated. 

The  probabilities  of  a  lucid  interval  m  this  case,  between 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  facts  testified  to  immediate* 
ly  preceding  the  homicide,  and  the  homicidal  act,  are  very 
small.  I  should  consider  that  if  an  outbreak  had  occurred 
under  the  circumstances  here  stated,  it  would  evidence  an  un- 
controllable impulse  to  violence.  It  is  a  well-settled  fact, 
that  after  a  paroxysm  of  violence,  the  insane  appear  compar- 
atively calm  and  tranquil. 

Dr.  Bell  here  stated  a  case,  illlustrative  of  the  last  obser- 
vation, and  of  the  transitory  character  of  the  disease  in  some 
instances.  A  young  man,  who  had  been  under  his  care, 
killed  his  father  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  supposing  he  was 
the  devil. 

The  young  man  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  act,  had 
shown  sowe  slight  symptoms  of  depression,  or  mental  aliena- 
tion, but  nothing  of  an  alarming  character. 

One  day  his  father  invited  him  to  go  out  and  work  at  ma- 
king hay.  While  so  engaged,  as  the  rather  was  stooping  to 
go  through  a  pair  of  bars,  the  son  struck  him  over  tne  head 
with  repeated  blows  of  a  pitchfork,  and  killed  him. 

No  legal  proceeding  were  had  against  him.  But  being 
brought  to  the  hospital  immediately  after,  (within  a  week,)  he 
then  appeared  calm,  recognized  his  delusion,  and  never  show- 
ed signs  of  insanity  afterwards. 

Dr.  Bell  presented  many  other  interesting  illustrations  and 
remarks  which  are  here  omitted. 

[In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  counsel  for  defendant] — 
I  consider  the  present,  as  a  case  of  positive  and  decided  dis-i 
ease. 
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Samuel  B.  Woodward  testified*— 

I  am  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Wor* 
cester,  and  have  been  so  upwards  of  eleven  years.  Have 
been  visiting  physician  and  du'ector  of  the  Lunatic  Retreat 
of  Hartford  tor  ten  years;  and  six  years  was  physician  of 
the  Connecticut  State  prison.  In  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ence, I  have  had  upwards  of  two  thousand  oases  of  msanity, 
more  or  lesa,  under  my  charge,  and  have  attended  many  oth- 
ers besides. 

I  have  attended  during  this  trial,  and  heard  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  testimony. 

Taking  the  facts  testified  to,  to  be  true,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  prisoner  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  homicide.  I 
think  his  case  would  generally  be  considered  one  of  monoma- 
nia arising  from  hallucinations. 

My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are:  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
form  of  the  insanity  is  one  very  difficult  of  simulation,  and 
but  very  little  known  in  the  community.  Then,  as  shown 
in  the  prisoner's  symptoms,  was  very  coincident  in  all  its 
bearings  With  the  cases  which  we  have;  very  much  so.  I 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  this  form  of  insanity  being 
simulated. 

The  calmness  of  the  defendant  after  the  act,  coincides 
with  common  experience.  The  outbreak  of  an  insane  per- 
son seems  a  safety-valve  by  which  to  let  off  his  accumulated 
excitement. 

The  outbreak  or  apparent  commencement  of  the  disorder, 
is  frequently  abrupt,  and  instantaneous.  The  other  faculties 
of  the  mind  than  those  affected,  may  remain  comparatively 
vigorous.  Gases  of  as  short  duration  as  the  present,  are  not 
infrequent,  though  they  can  hardly  be  called  common. 

[Interesting  cases  illusti*ative  of  this  and  other  points, 
were  mentioned  by  Doctor  Woodward  during  the  examina- 
tion.] 

My  view  of  this  case  is,  that  Rogers,  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln 
enter  with  a  stranger,  and  imagining  that  his  time  had  come 
for  punishment,  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  the  homicidal 
act  My  experience  would  lead  mc  to  think  that  all  his 
thoughts  were  engrossed  by  this  one  idea  of  punishment,  and 
that  his  other  controlling  motives,  for  the  time  being,  ceased 
to  act 

Isaac  Ray,  testified — 
,  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Maine  State  Hospital;  have 
been  such  for  about  three  years  past   In  that  capacity  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  have 
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otherwise  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  subject,  particularly  to  its  medical  jurisprudence.  I  am 
author  of  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  bearing  my 
name. 

I  have  attended  during  this  trial,  and  heard  all  the  testimo* 
ny  i^hich  has  been  given. 

Taking  that  to  be  true,  I  believe  the  defendant  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  homicide.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  fact 
testified  to  in  regard  to  him,  during  the  week  of  the  homicide, 
which  I  consider  incompatible  with  his  insanity. 

In  regard  to  the  reasons  for  my  opinion,  I  can  say  but  little 
dii^rent  from  what  has  been  already  said  by  Drs.  Bell  and 
Woodward.  One  other  fact  in  addition  to  what  was  said  by 
them,  struck  me  forcibly;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  constant 
effort  on  his  part  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  was  in- 
sane. In  regard  to  the  physical  symptoms,  I  should  say  that 
these  showed  that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  man. 
The  state  of  his  pulse,  his  coated  tongue,  and  shrunken  fea- 
tures plainly  showed  that  he  was  diseased  in  some  way.  - 

I  think  I  never  saw,  heard,  or  read,  of  a  case  of  simulation 
of  this  kind.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  counterfeit  it 
so  as  not  to  be  detected. 

CHARGE   OF   CHIEF  JUSTICE   SHAW   TO   THE   JURY. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  general  object  of 
punishment  by  law,  he  said: 

In  order  to  constitute  a  crime,  a  man  must  have  intelligence 
and  capacity  enough  to  have  a  criminal  intent  and  purpose; 
and  if  his  reason  and  mental  powers  are  either  so  deficient 
that  he  has  no  will,  no  conscience  or  controlling  powers,  or  if 
through  the  overwhelming  violence  of  mental  disease,  his  in- 
tellectual powers  is  for  the  time  obliterated,  he  is  not  a  re- 
sponsible agent,  and  is  not  punishable  for  criminal  acts. 

If  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  mind 
of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  unsound  state,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  the  disease  existed  to  so  high  a  degree, 
that  for  the  time  being,  it  overwhelmed  the  reason,  conscience 
and  judgment,  and  whether  the  prisoner  in  committing  the 
homicide,  acted  from  an  irresistible  and  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse; if  so,  then  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent, 
out  the  involuntary  act  of  the  body,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  mind  directing  it. 

The  character  of  the  mental  disease  relied  upon  to  excuse 
the  accused  in  this  case,  is  partial  insanity,  consisting  of  mel- 
ancholy, accompanied  by  delusion.    The  conduct  may  be  in 
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many  respects  regular^  the  mind  aeute^  and  die  conduct  appar 
rently  governed  bjr  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  at   the  same 
time  there  may  hie  insane  delusion  by  which  the  mind  is  pe^ 
verted.    The  most  common  of  these  cases  is  that   of  mono- 
mania, v^hen  the  mii^d  broods  over  one  idea^  and   cannot  be 
reasoned  out  of  it.    This  may  operate  as  an  excuse  for  a 
criminal  act  in  one  or  two  modes.    Either  die  delusion  is 
such  that  the  person  under  its  influence  has  a  real  or  firm  be- 
lief of  some  fact,  not  true  in  itself,  but  which  if  it  were  true, 
would  excuse  his  act;  as  where  the  belief  is,  that  the  party 
killed  had  an  immediate  design  upon  his  life,  and  under  thaf 
belief  the  insane  man  killed  him  in  supposed  self  defence.    A 
common  instance  is  when  he  fully  believes  that  the  act  he  is 
doing  is  done  by  the  immediate  command  of  God,  and  he  acts 
under  the  delusive  but  sincere  belief  that  what  he  is  doiDg  is 
by  the  command  of  a  superior  power,  which  supersedes  ail 
human  laws,  and  the  laws  of  nature.    Or  second,   this  state 
of  delusion  indicates  to  an  experienced  person,  that  the  miod 
is  in  a  diseased  state,  that  the  known  tendency  of  that  dis- 
eased state  of  the  mind,  is  to  break  out  into  sudden  paroxysms  , 
of  violence,  venting  idlelf  in  acts  of  homicide,  or  other  acts 
of  violence  toward  friend  or  foe  indiscriminately,  so  that  al- 
though there  were  no  previous  indications  of  violence,  yet  the 
subsequent  act,  connecting  itself  with  the  previous  symptoms 
and  indications,  will  enable  an  experienced  person  to  say,  that 
the  outbreak  was  of  such  a  character,  that,  for  the  time  beiog, 
it  must  have  overborne  memory  and  reason;  that  the  act  was 
the  result  of  the  disease,  and  not  of  a  mind  capable  of  choo- 
sing; in  short,  that  it  was  the  result  of  uncontrollable  impulse, 
and  not  of  a  person  acted  upon  by  motives,  and  governed  by 
the  will. 

The  questions,  then,  in  the  present  case,  will  be  these: 

1st.  Was  there  such  a  delusion  and  hallucination? 

3d.  Did  the  accused  act  under  a  false  but  sincere  belief  that 
the  warden  had  a  desimi  to  shut  him  up,  and  under  that 
pretext,  destroy  his  life,  and  did  he  take  these  means  to  pre- 
vent it? 

3d.  Are  the  facts  of  such  a  character,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  professional  witnesses,  as  to  induce  the  jury  to  be- 
lieve that  the  accused  had  been  laboring  for  several  days  un- 
der monomania,  attended  with  delusion;  and  did  this  indicate 
such  a  diseased  state  of  the  mind  that  the  act  of  killing  the 
warden  was  to  be  considered  as  an  outbreak  or  paroxysm  of 
the  disease,  which,  for  the  time  being,  overwhelmed  or  sus^ 
pended  reason  and  judgment,  so  that  the  accused  was  not  an 
accountable  agent? 
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If  SQch  wns  the  case,  the  acoused  was  emtilied  to  an  aoc^t- 
tal;  otberwiBe^  as  the  evidence  proves  the  fact  of  killfaig  be- 
yond a  doubt,  without  provocatioO)  by  the  use  of  a  deadly 
weapon,  and  attended  with  circumstances  of  violence^  orueltv, 
and  barbarity,  he  nrast  undoubtedly  be  convicted  of  wilnil 
murder. 

In  the  course  of  the  charge,  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  chief  justice  made  some  remarks  upon  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  of  medical  witnesses,  to  the  following  effect: 

The  opinions  of  professicmal  men  on  a  question  of  this  de- 
scription, are  competent  evidence,  and  in  many  cases  are  en- 
titled to  great  consideration  and  respect  The  rule  of  law, 
on  which  this  proof  of  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  is  founded,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  medical  testimony,  but  is  a  general  rule,  applicaole 
to  all  cases,  when  the  question  is  one  depending  on  skill  and 
science,  in  any  peculiar  department  -  In  general,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  which  is  to  govern,  and  this  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  proof  of  the  facts  laid  oefore  them.  But  some  ques- 
tions lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  observation  and  experience 
of  men  in  general,  but  are  quite  within  the  observation  and 
experience  of  those  whose  peculiar  pursuits  and  profession 
have  brought  that  class  of^  facts  frequently  and  habitually 
under  their  consideration.  Shipmasters  and  seamen  have  pe- 
culiar means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  experience  in  what- 
ever relates  to  seamenship  and  nautical  skill. 

When,  therefore,  a  question  arises  in  a  court  of  justice  upon 
that  subject,  and  certain  facts  are  proved  by  other  witnesses, 
a  shipmaster  may  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
such  acts.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  any  question  of  sci- 
ence, because  persons  conversant  with  such  science  have  pe- 
culiar means,  from  a  larger  and  more  exact  observation,  and 
long  experience  in  such  department  of  science,  of  dravmg 
correct  mferences  from  certain  facts,  either  observed  by  them- 
selves, or  testified  to  by  other  witnesses.  A  familiar  instance 
of  the  application  of  this  principle  occurs  very  often  in  cases 
of  homicide,  when,  upon  certain  facts  being  testified  to  by 
other  witnesses,  medical  persons  are  asked  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  a  particular  wound  described,  would  be  an  adequate 
cause,  or  whether  such  wound  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  actual 
cause  of  death,  in  the  particular  case.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  the  opinions  of  witnesses  who  have  long  been  conversant 
with  insanity  in  its  various  forms,  and  who  had  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  insane  persons,  are  received  as  competent 
evidence,  even  though  they  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
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examine  the  particular  patient,  and  observe  th^  sympt^wos  and 
indications  oi  disease,  at  the  time  of  its  supposed  existence. 
When  such  opinions  come  from  persons  of  great  experience, 
and  in  whose  correctness  and  sobriety  of  juc^ment  just  con- 
fidence can  be  had,  they  are  of  great  weight,  and  deserve  the 
respectful  consideration  of  a  jury. 

One  caution,  in  regard  to  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  add. 
The  professional  witnesses  are  not  to  judge  of  the  credit  of 
other  witnesses,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  testified  to  by 
them.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  such  facts  are 
satisfactorily  proved.  The  Question  to  be  put  to  the  profes- 
sional witnesses,  is  this:  If  the  symptoms  and  indications 
testified  to  by  other  witnesses  are  proved,  and  if  the  jury  are 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  them,  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the 
party  was  insane,  and  what  was  the  nature  and  character  of 
that  insanity;  what  state  of  mind  did  they  indicate;  and  what 
they  could  expect  would  be  the  conduct  of  such  a  person,  in 
any  supposed  circumstances? 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  the  case,  but  afterwards  came 
in  to  ask  further  instructions  upon  the  two  questions. 

^^Must  the  jury  be  satisfied,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  the  insanity 
of  the  prisoner,  to  entitle  him  to  an  acquittal? 

^^And  what  degree  of  insanity  will  amount  to  a  justification 
of  the  offence?" 

On  the  first  point,  the  chief  justice  repeated  his  foregoing 
remarks  upon  the  same  head;  and  added,  that  if  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  were  in  favor  of  his  insanity — tf  its 
bearing  and  leaning,  as  a  whole,  inclined  that  way — they 
would  be  authorised  to  find  him  insane. 

On  the  second  point,  he  added  nothing  material  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  law  already  made. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ^^Not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity.''^ 

The  court  directed  the  confinement  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  where  he  died  a  violent 
death  some  months  after.        "^ 

The  circumstances  attending  his  death,  with  other  particu- 
lars relative  to  his  health,  state  of  mind,  &c.,  while  in  the  hos- 
pital, were  given  by  Dr.  Woodward  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 
mquiry,  from  Rogers',  counsel,  Messrs.  Bigelow  and  Bemis,  of 
Boston. 

From  this  letter,  we  extract  the  following  particulars. 

When  Rogers  came  to  the  hospital,  he  was  not  quite  well, 

had  a  frequent  pulse,  and  sufiered  from  restlessness  and  want 

of  sleep.    On  the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  of  February,  his  pulse  was 
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over  one  hnndred  per  minute;  he  was  pale,  and  looked  anx- 
kxu.  On  the  30th  of  March,  and  a  few  days  after,  he  had 
another  turn  of  sleeplessness.  He  complained  of  headache, 
▼ertigo,  and  loss  of  appetite.  He  looked  ill,  and  was  irritable. 
This  torn  passed  on,  and  he  appeared  as  well  as  before; 
worked  steadily  every  day,  attended  evening  prayers,  and 
religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  calm  and  attentive 
at  both.  About  the  15th  of  May,  he  was  again  excited,  had 
headache,  frequent  pulse,  furred  tongue,  and  bad  taste  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  attributed  to  bad  food.  He  told  an  associate 
that  the  food  offered  him  was  a  corpse;  he  could  smell  it.  He 
ate  little,  and  did  not  work  much  the  week  of  his  death;  said 
that  he  saw  evil  spirits  in  his  room,  and  smelt  corpses  under 
his  bed.  His  suspicion  that  he  was  to  be  poisoned  or  injured 
in  some  way,  became  quite  strong,  and  was  increased  bv  these 
delusions,  which  seemed  to  get  firm  hold  of  his  mind,  tie  did 
not  sleep  from  fear,  believing  that  constant  vigilance  was  his 
only  security.  During  this  time,  he  looked  ill,  appeared  anx- 
ious and  distressed.  He  desired  to  go  to  prayers  the  night  he 
made  the  fatal  plunge,  and  was  not  particularly  uneasy  until 
the  services  were  nearly  closed.  He  asked  an  officer  near 
him  to  go  out  vnth  him;  that  is,  to  his  room.  He  told  him  the 
service  Was  nearly  ended.  He  then  applied  to  his  attendant, 
who  also  told  him  the  same.  He  said  to  a  patient  near  him, 
in  a  whisper,  that  the  room  was  full  of  dead  bodies.  He 
appeared  greatly  agitated  and  apprehensive.  Suddenly,  he 
sprang  from  the  window  of  the  room,  a  distance  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet;  and  from  the  injury  received  from  the  fall,  died 
thirty-six  hours  after,  not  being  conscious  of  anything  after 
the  leap. 

While  at  work  in  the  shop,  some  days  before  his  death,  he 
appeared  uneasy  and  suspicious,  and  looked  wild  and  excited. 
He  stepped  into  an  adjoining  shop,  looked  about  anxiously, 
and  returned  to  his  work  without  speaking.  During  this  week 
he  appeared  much  as  he  did  the  week  previous  to  the  homi- , 
cide.  I  have  no  idea  that  Rogers  intended  to  commit  suicide. 
His  only  object  was  to  escape  from  dangers,  which  then 
seemed  to  cluster  around  him.  He  probably  acted  from  im- 
pulse, and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  wholly  regardless  of 
the  consequences  of  his  movements  at  the  time.  After  his 
death,  some  circumstances  came  to  our  knowledge,  which  led 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  thought  of  attempting  to  escape; 
but  as  far  as  is  known,  he  made  no  such  attempt 

Dr.  Woodward  farther  states,  that  there  was  a  marked  co- 
inckience  in  his  conduct  immediately  before  the  homicide,  and 
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occasionally  for  many  yean  previoua,  and  after  he  came  to 
the  hospital ;  especially  the  week  previous  to  his  death. 

These  facts  and  his  general  appearance  while  at  the  hospi- 
tal, confirm  the  opinion  expressed  on  the  trial,  that  Rogers 
was  insane  and  irresponribk  when  he  committed  the  homicide, 
and  when  he  made  me  &tal  rush  which  termmated  his  life. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  at  the  trial  of  Rogers,  to* 
gether  with  the  opinions  of  the  medical  witnesses,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Taken  also  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  history,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Woodward,  and  the  presumption  is  very  stromrly 
confirmed,  that  the  homicide  was  committed  under  the  innu* 
ence  of  an  insane  impulse. 

Neither  is  it  surprising,  that  a  man,  of  even  Dr.  Walker's 
ability,  should  have  misjudged  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Rqzers' 
mind,  when  he  came  to  the  hospital,  on  the  morning  of  the 
homicide.  He  had  just  heard  of  his  disorderly  conduct  in  his 
cell,  and  had  witnessed,  as  the  prisoner  came  m,  some  eccen- 
tricity of  manner,  which  induced  a  suspicion  against  his  can- 
dor. He  saw  him  but  for  a  moment,  in  company  with  others; 
and  believing  he  came  to  deceive  him,  made  no  particular  ex- 
amination 01  his  symptoms.  He  did  not  see  or  converse  with 
tlie  prisoner  again  until  after  the  homicide,  and,  therefore,  had 
no  sufficient  opportunity  to  judge  of  his  mental  condition  be- 
fore that  occurrence.  H.  A.  B. 

N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum.        [Am,  Jour,  of  Insanity. 


Some  Hints  on  the  most  Efficient  Modes  of  Administering 
Medicines.  By  a  practitioner  of  half  a  century.  —  Many  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in  medical 
science  are  rendered  comparatively  useless,  in  consequence 
of  being  unskilfully  applied  to  actual  practice.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  is  this  defect  more  conspicuous  than  in 
therapeutics.  Man  (and  I  believe  the  same  remark  applies  to 
all  created  beings)  is  born  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  antipathy 
to  physic,  which  antipathy  he  retains  from  the  cradle  to  the 
4;rave.  Look  at  the  ingenious  spoons  that  have  been  invented 
to  force  physic  down  the  throats  of  infants!  Observe  the 
miyntel-pieces  of  sick  chambers,  and  count  how  many  phials 
are  either  uncorked,  or  only  half  emptied!  How  great  a  pro- 
portion of  mankind  hate  the  very  name  of  physic!  If  the 
stomach  is  apt  to  turn  at  the  thought  of  medicine,  when  we 
are  in  health,  how  much  less  capable  is  it  to  bear  nauseous 
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drugs  in  the  various  forms  of  disease,  niae-tenths  of  which 
aflfect  the  stomach  sympathetically  with  squeamishness,  nausea, 
and  aversion  to  food  as  well  as  physic?  The  evil  consequen- 
ces of  nauseous  forms  of  medicme  being  used  in  sickness,  are 
great  beyond  all  calculation  or  belief.  One  result  is,  that 
medicine  is  not  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  sufficiently  often, 
or  for  a  proper  length  of  time. 

What  practitioner  will  fail  to  recognise  the  following  picture 
of  almost  daily  occurrence?  A  medical  man  is  in  anxious  at- 
tendance on  a  patient  —  say  a  lady  after  confinement,  and 
threatened  with  some  grave  malady,  peritonitis,  for  mstance — 
he  prescribes  what  he  conceives  to  be  active  and  efficient 
remedies  for  the  night,  and  gives  strict  injunctions  to  the 
nurse.  In  the  morning,  when  be  calls,  he  meets  the  nurse  on 
the  stairs.  Have  you  given  your  mistress  the  medicines 
punctually?  Most  punctually,  sir.  Well,  what  has  been  the 
effect?  "Brought  every  ting  up  again  sir."  What,  all?  "Every 
drop,  sir-— and  I  thought  she  would  have  brought  her  very 
heart  up  with  it"  After  such  intelligence,  the  ^elings  of  the 
doctor,  on  entering  the  chamber,  are  not  particularly  enviable. 
Now  all  this  is  more  frequently  owing  to  the  form  than  the 
substance  of  the  medicine  exhibited. 

In  chronic  diseases,  where  the  remedial  process  is  necessa- 
rily chronic  also,  we  are  daily  baffled  by  the  repugnance, 
nay,  the  resistance  ot  the  patient  to  a  protracted  course  of 
physic.  Yet  it  might  very  generally  be  so  contrived,  that  the 
patient  would  desire  rather  than  loathe  his  medicines. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  acute  diseases,  the  state  of  nausea 
itself  is  desirable  and  salutary.  But  it  is  not  fhe  mere  nausea 
or  sickness  which  lessens  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  opens 
the  secretory  vessels,  and  checks  inflammation.  These  reme- 
dial processes  depend  much  upon  the  quantity  of  medicine, 
say  antimony,  which  the  patient  can  bear  in  order  to  induce 
them.  Thus  double  or  tnple  the  quantity  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony will  be  borne,  before  sickness  is  induced,  if  given  in  an 
efiervescmg  draught,  as  compared  with  the  same  medicine 
^ven  in  plain  water.  And  the  remedial  effects  will  be  in 
proportion.  This  is  a  truth  that  should  ever  be  held  in  mind, 
and  the  principle  was  well  understood  by  Rasori,  Thomasini, 
and  others.  The  contra-stimulant  effects  of  antimony  are 
trifling  during  the  nausea  aod  sickness  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
when  the  tolerance  is  acquired  that  the  inflammation  or  high 
fever  is  controlled. 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  diseases  in  which  the  stomach 
is  morbidly  irritable,  and  where  nauseating  medicines  are  pos- 
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itively  injurious.  Putting  aside  the  multitudinous  forms  of 
dyspepsia.,  we  have  affections  of  the  uterus,  the  kidney,  the 
liver,  the  pancreas,  &c.,  where  the  stomach  is  prone  to  disor- 
dered function,  and  where  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
exhibit  medicines  in  foims  that  will  tranquillize  rather  than 
nauseate  the  stomach.  Diseases  and  disorders  of  the  kidney 
are  now  acknowledged  to  be  much  more  frequent  than  they 
were  formerly  suspected  to  be — and  these  are  very  generally 
attended  with  gastric  irritability.  In  these  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance not  to  ruffle  the  stomach  by  medicines.  In  affections 
of  the  brain,  now  so  exceedingly  common  in  consequence  of 
the  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  and  the  operation  of  vari- 
ous perturbing  moral  causes,  the  stomach  is  often  ^e  orcan 
most  conspicuously  deranged — and  we  are  not  seldom  foued 
in  the  exhibition  and  perseverance  of  proper  remedies,  from 
the  sympathetic  disorder  of  stomach. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  cures  that  are  said  to  be  performed  by 
homoeopathy,  result  from  the  spare  diet  and  the  nullity,  as  it 
were,  of  medicine  employed.  Of  all  the  medicines  that  are 
prescribed  by  the  physician,  the  class  of  salines  are  the  most 
generally  beneficial,  as  opening  the  secretory  organs,  as  the 
skin,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c.,  besides  improving  the  state 
of  the  blood,  and  restrainmg  febrile  action  in  the  constitution. 
These,  when  exhibited  in  an  effervescing  state,  are  far  more 
palatable,  as  well  as  more  efficacious,  than  when  given  in  a 
plain  form. 

Tonics,  on  which  the  routine  practitioner  so  much  relies, 
and  which  he  exhibits  with  no  sparing  hand,  are  more  fi^ 
quently  injurious  *dian  beneficial.  They  give  a  feeling  of  tone 
tor  a  time;  but  they  lock  up  the  secretions,  increase  too  much 
the  appetite,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  states  of  ple- 
thora, congestion,  or  indigestion. 

Now  safine  effervescents  may  be  made  the  vehicle  for  many 
of  the  most  powerful  tonics,  and  indeed  the  most  potent  med^ 
cines  which  we  possess.  The  citrate  of  iron,  colchicum,  an- 
timony, arsenic,  quinine,  iodine,  &c.,  &c.,  may  all  be  exhibited 
in  a  form  that  increases  their  remedial  efficiency,  and  lessens 
their  tendency  to  nauseate  the  stomach. 

Bulletin  of  Medical  Science. 


On  the  Use  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Asthma.  By  W.  B. 
Casey,  M.D.,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Editor:  For 
a  year  past  I  have  looked  through  the  various  journals  that 
came  under  my  observation,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  some 
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notice  of  the  subject  of  this  article;  but  have,  up  to  this  time, 
met  with  but  a  mere  incidental  mention  of  the  fact  that 
hydriodate  of  potash  has  been  employed  with  some  benefit  in 
asthma.  I  therefore  send  you  the  result  of  my  experience 
with  it,  trusting  that  the  statement  which  I  make  wul  excite 
the  attention  of  our  profession,  and  lead  to  a  trial  of  the 
remedy  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Some  two  years  since. 
Professor  Miitter,  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  me,  that  he  had  accidentally  discovered  the 
fiict  to  which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  draw  attention. 

I  immediately  after  this  commenced  its  use  with  a  number 
of  patientf  suffering  under  this  distressing  and  intractable 
complaint,  and  to  our  mutual  delight,  they  were  all  more  or 
less  speedily  relieved.  I  have  now  made  use  of  the  medicine 
in  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  cases  of  asthma,  some  of  them 
very  severe  and  aggravated;  and  so  far,  in  no  one  instance 
where  a  fair  trial  has  been  made,  has  it  failed  to  afford  une- 
quivocal and  decided  relief.  These  facts  I  have  stated  at  our 
county  medical  meetings,  and  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
practice  upon  many  of  our  neighboring  physicians;  and  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  result,*  all  who  nave  tried  the  remedy 
will  endorse  my  statement  of  its  value.  I  am  happy  to  add 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  North,  an  eminent  physician  resident  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  experienced  in 
his  own  person,  great  relief  from  the  use  of  the  medicine,  and 
has  witnessed  the  same  effect  in  others.  As  a  general  mle, 
the  patient  is  benefitted  after  a  few  days'  employment  of  the 
article,  but  some  cases  will  require  more  time,  perhaps  weeks 
before  they  improve  f  in  one  of  mine,  a  very  severe  case  of 
over  twenty  years'  duration,  I  persevered  for  nearly  three 
months  before  there  was  any  decided  amendment 

I  feared,  at  the  outset,  that  the  medicine  would  prove  to  be 
merely  a  palliative,  (and  even  then  it  would  be  mvaluable,) 
but  further  experience  warrants  my  belief  that  in  mild  cases 
of  recent  date  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  its  means. 

In  almost  one-fourth  of  my  cases,  relapses  have  occurred 
after  discontinuing  the  remedy;  this  occurrence,  however, 
was,  in  most  of  them,  owing  to  severe  attacks  of  catarrh,  or 
to  errors  in  diet  and  consequent  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which,  by  the  way,  should  never  be  overlooked  in  the 
tr^tment  of  asthma;  I  may  mention  in  this  connection,  that 
most  of  my  patients,  while  using  this  medicine,  had  an  excel- 
lent appetite  and  gained  flesh  rapidly. 

A  long  continued  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  will,  in 
some  subjects,  occasion  an  eruption,  generally  of  a  pustular 
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iorm,  (almost  always  ecthyma;)  and  I  have  twice  been 
posed  to  attribute  to  it  the  occurrence  of  a  slight  conjunctivi- 
tis; the  omission  of  the  medicine  for  a  few  days,  together 
with  a  few  doses  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  removal  of  these  inconveniences.  It  would  scarcely 
be  worth  while  to  offer  at  the  present  time  any  explanation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  this  medicine  in  asthma;  nor  is  it  n^ 
cessary  here  to  describe  the  symptoms,  pathology,  &c.,  of  the 
disease,  my  sole  object  being  to  bring  into  notice  what  I  have 
found  a  successful  remedy  for  a  distressing  complaint  Ex- 
tended experience  must  determine  its  value  and  applicability. 

From  two  to  five  ^ains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  given 
three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water  or  some  syrup,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  saisaparilla  or  tolu,  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient  for  ordinary  cases  of  the  disease.  Its  continuance 
must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case;  of 
course  no  intelligent  practitioner  need  be  reminded  of  the  at- 
tention  requisite  as  regards  diet^  clothing,  and  exercise.  Dr. 
North  stated  that  he  had  taken  5ss.  at  a  dose  at  bedtime, 
without  inconvenience,  and  with  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
paroxysm  usually  occurring  at  night. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  find  fault  with  this 
paper,  on  account  of  its  crudeness  of  style,  and  want  of 
method  and  arrangement;  but  the  practical  physician,  who 
will  make  fair  trial  of  the  remedy,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to 
criticise  the  style  of  the  article,  or  consider  as  wasted  the 
time  spent  in  its  perusal. 

Note. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  irrelevant  to  mention 
that  I  have  given  the  hydriodate  of  potash  to  several  horses 
troubled  with  "the  heaves  or  hives,"  (I  am  doubtful  as  to  its 
orthographv,)  and  in  all,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
medicine,  the  disease  was  suspended. 
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Amputation  in  the  Prairies, — The  following  case  of  success- 
ful amputation  on  one  of  our  western  wilds,  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  journals;  we  insert  it  here,  as  it  furnishes 
another  to  the  many  evidences  which  we  already  possess,  of 
the  great  resources  of  nature,  which,  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  is  capable  of  accomplishing  so  many  unex- 
pected and  surprising  results: 

'■'•A  few  days  before  the  caravan  had  reached  Walnut  Creek, 
a  Mr.  Broadus,  in  attempting  to  draw  his  rifle  from  a  wagon. 


mozde  foremost,  discharged  ite  contents  into  his  arm.  The  ' 
bone  being  dreadfttlly  shattered,  the  mifortunate  man  was  ad- 
vised to  submit  to  an  amputation  at  once;  otherwise,  it  being 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  excessively  warm,  mortification 
would  soon  ensue.  But  Broadus  obstinately  refused  to  con- 
sent to  this  course',  till  death  began  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  whole  arm  had  become  gangrened, 
some  spots  having  already  appeared  above  the  place  where 
the  operation  should  have  been  performed.  The  invalid's  case 
was  therefore  considered  perfectly  hopeless,  and  he  was  given 
up  by  all  his  comrades,  who  thought  of  little  less  than  to  con- 
sign him  to  the  grave.  But  being  unwilling  to  resim  himself 
to  the  fate  which  appeared  frowning  over  him,  wimout  a  last 
efibrt,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  two  or  three  of  the  party, 
who  undertook  to  amputate  his  arm,  merely  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  dyin^  man,  for  in  such  a  light  they  viewed  him« 
The  only  '•case  of  instruments'  consisted  of  a  .handsaw,  a 
butcher's  knife,  and  a  large  iron  bolt  The  teeth  of  the  saw 
being  considered  too  coarse,  they  went  to  work  and  soon  had 
a  set  of  fine  teeth  filed  on  the  back.  The  knife  having  been 
whetted  keen,  and  the  bolt  laid  upon  the  fire,  they  commenced 
the  operation;  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  arm 
was  opened  round  to  the  bone,  which  was  almost  in  an  instant 
sawed  off,  and  with  the  whizzing  hot  iron,  the  whole  stump  was 
so  eflfectually  seared  as  to  close  the  arteries  completely.  Ban- 
dages were  now  applied,  and  the  company  proceeded  on  their  . 
journey  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  The  arm  com- 
menced healing  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  was 
sound  and  well,  and  is  perhaps  still  living  to  bear  witness  to 
the  superiority  of  the  ^hot-iron'  over  ligatures  in  ^taking  up 
arteries.' " — Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  fairies. 


Mesmerism. — ^After  the  unequivocal  and  almost  unprece- 
dented exposure  to  which  the  fraud  of  mesmerism  was  sub- 
jected, under  our  own  immediate  guidance  and  inspection,  we 
did  not  consider  that  it  would  acain  be  necessary  to  notice 
such  a  piece  of  arrant  tricker}"  and  scandal  in  our  columns; 
but  a  proper  feeling  of  gallantry  demands  that  we  should  not 
pass  unnoticed  the  literary  production  with  which  that  well- 
known  lady.  Miss  Martineau,  has  favored  the  profession  and 
the  public,  in  the  number  of  the  Athenceum^  journal  of  litera- 
ture, for  November  23.  Miss  Martineau,  it  appears,  has  long 
been  an  implicit  believer  in  the  powers  of  **^mesmerism,"  and 
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yet  omitted  to  resort  to  that  art  for  aid^  although  laboring,  bm 
she  believed,  under  an  incurable  disease,  during  a  confinement 
to  her  room  of  four  and  a  half  years'  duration — ^a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  inexplicable,  and  renders  the 
statement  of  her  suffering  for  so  long  a  period,  and  her  firm 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedial  agency  of  mesmerism, 
utterly  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable.  If  Miss  Martineau 
had  been  considered  to  be  a  quack  in  politics  and  literature, 
her  present  performance  m^ht  have  been  regarded  as  unwor- 
thy of  attention.  It  might  have  been  considered,  that  in  pro- 
ducing the  essay  now  before  us,  she  had  not  manifested  any 
unusual  extravagance  of  thought,  pretension,  or  feeling.  But, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  attracted  much  notice,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  world  are  strikingly  divided  as  to  the  character  of  her 
mental  and  literary  labors,  we  apprehend  that  her  recent  per- 
formance in  mesmerism  will  be  attended  with  a  dififerent  re- 
sult, and  that  only  one  opinion  will  or  can  prevail  concerning 
its  true  nature  and  objects.  To  the  sober  judgment,  then,  of 
our  '<medical  readers,  we  commit  the  following  extracts  from 
an  essay  on  mesmerism,  by  an  aged  maiden  lady: 

"One  very  warm  morning  in  August,  when  everybody  else 
was  oppressed  with  heat,  I  was  snivering  a  little  under  the 
mesmeric  influence  of  my  maid — the  influence,  in  those  days, 
causing  the  sensation  of  cold  currents  running  through  me, 
from  head  to  foot  ^This  cold  will  not  do  for  you,  ma'am,' 
i«said  M.  ^O!'  said  I,  ^it  is  fresh,  and  I  do  not  mind  it;'  and 
immediately  my  mind  went  off  to  something  else.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  surprised  by  a  feeling  of  warm  water  trickling 
through  the  channels  of  the  late  cold.  In  reply  to  my  obser- 
vation, that  I  was  warm  now,  M.  said,  'Yes,  ma'am,  that  is 
what  I  am  doinc.'  By  inquiry  and  observation,  it  became 
clear  to  me,  that  ner  influence  was,  generally  speaking,  com- 
posing, just  in  proportion  to  her  power  of  willing  that  it  should 
be  so." — AihencBum^  No.  891,  pages  1071-72. 

"As  the  muscular  power  oozes  away  under  the  mesmeric 
influence,  a  strange  inexplicable  feeling  ensues  of  the  frame 
becoming  transparent  and  ductile.  My  head  has  often  ap- 
peared to  be  drawn  out,  to  change  its  form,  according  to 
the  traction  of  my  mesmerist,  and  an  indescribable  and  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  sensation  of  transparency  and  lightness, 
through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  frame,  has  followed.  Then 
begins  the  moaning,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made,  as  an 
indication  of  pain.  I  have  often  moaned,  and  much  oftener 
have  been  disposed  to  do  so,  when  the  sensations  have  been 
most  tranquil  and  agreeable.    At  such  times,  my  mesmerist 
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has  struggled  not  to  disturb  me  by  a  laugh,  when  I  hava  mup- 
mured,  with  a  serious  tone,  ^Here  are  my  hands,  but  they 
have  no  arms  to  them;'  ^O  dear!  what  shall  I  dot  here  is  none 
of  me  left!'  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  being  all  die  while 
at  their  strongest  Between  this  condition  and  the  mesmeric 
sleep  there  is  a  state,  transient  and  rare,  of  which  I  have  had 
experience,  but  of  which  I  intend  to  give  no  account  A 
somnambule  calls  it  a  glimmering  of  the  lights  of  somnambu* 
lism  and  clairvoyance.  To  me  there  appears  nothing  like 
glimmering  in  it  The  ideas  that  I  have  snatched  from  it,  and 
now  retain,  are,  of  all  ideas  which  ever  visited  me,  the  most 
lucid  and  impressive.  li  may  be  tvell  that  they  are  inc&mmuTit- 
cable — partly  from  their  nature  and  relations^  and  partly  from 
their  urifitness  for  translation  into  mere  words,  I  will  only  say 
that  the  condition  is  one  of  no  ^nervous  excitement,'  as  far  as 
experience  and  outward  indications  can  be  taken  as  a  test 
Such  a  state  of  repose,  of  calm  translucent  intellectuality,  I 
had  never  conceived  of;  and  no  reaction  followed,  no  excite- 
ment but  that  which  is  natural  to  every  one  who  finds  himself 
(query,,  herself)  in  possession  of  a  great  new  ideaJ'^ — Idem^ 
page  1072. 

[The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Hull,  of  Norwich, 
where  Miss  M .  resides,  has  more  recently  appeared.] 

'^This  admired  writer  has,  however,  thought  right  to  an- 
nounce her  case  publicly  as  one  of  successful  mesmerism — 
and  the  interests  of  truth  and  society  compel  the  antagonists 
of  this  medical  heresy  to  analyze,  so  far  as  possible,  the  his- 
tory, and  falsify  the  conclusion,  that,  because  the  patient  is 
well,  the  mesmeric  aura  has  effected  her  cure.  Now,  although 
the  laudable  delicacy  of  this  extraordinary  lady  hath  sup- 
pressed the  details  of  her  malady,  yet  I  have  a  right  to  as* 
sume  that  the  circulated  whispers  were  well  founded,  and 
that  the  malady  was  abdominal  tumor.  Here  (in  Norwich) 
this  celebrated  author  is  too  well  known  that  her  age  can  be 
any  secret;  and  her  amiable  and  simple  character  would  Ten- 
der her  careless  to  conceal.  And  she  will  not  be  surprised^ 
therefore,  nor  angry,  if  she  is  told,  that  she  has  been  laboring 
under  the  climacteric  disorder  of  her  sex;  that  this  often  pro- 
duces a  physcony  of  the  abdomen,  with  oppression  and  uni- 
versal languor;  that  in  such  circumstances  the  single  woman 
is  terrified  with  ideas  of  cancer,  dropsy,  and  organic  diseases; 
the  married  lady  fancies  she  is  about  to  multiply  the  species, 
and  her  fond  husband  provides  a  doctor  and  the  nurse.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  reported  in  the  person  of  a  Mrs.  Trunnion, 
by  Dr.  Smollett;  and  mstances  of  tne  first-named  deception  in 
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spinsters  are  daily  occurring.  But  nature  goes  through  her 
proceedings;  the  abdominal  tumefactions  subside;  and  when 
the  climacteric  period  has  passed^  women  often  enjoy  better 
health  and  longer  life  than  the  other  sex.  In  this  particular 
case  of  our  popular  townswoman  let  not  the  mesmerizer  tri- 
umph! The  success  was  due  to  the  natural  process,  aided  by 
the  vigor  obtained  from  faith  and  hope.  Hence  energy,  exer- 
cise, air,  omission  of  opiates — and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  de- 
lightful result  would  have  been  earlier  effected — I  mean  the 
natural  cure — had  not  the  patient  become,  from  her  own  con- 
fession, a  complete  opium-eater.  She  had  poisoned  herself 
for  years  with  this  exterminating  drug.  To  conclude:  my 
firm  persuasion  is,  that  this  vaunted  case  is  one  of  thousands, 
in  which  the  mind  has  relieved  the  body  from  functional^  not 
organic  disorders;  while  ladies  of  a  particular  age  will  do  well 
not  to  applaud  Mesmer  for  the  cure  of  their  peculiar  symp- 
toms, which  time  and  the  physician  will  generally  cure,  unless 
baffled  by  pernicious  treatment;  and  that  young  ladies  should 
be  especially  careful  to  eschew  this  revived  foolery,  which  in 
many  instances  hath  created,  instead^  of  relieved,  tumors  of 
the  abdomen." — Londdn  Lancet. 


On  the  Use  of  Arsenic  in  Destroying  the  Sensibility  of  a 
Carious  Toothy  Preparatory  to  Filling.  By  Edward  Taylor, 
M.D.,  Natchez.  It  is  only  when  there  is  considerable  inflam- 
mation and  great  sensibility  in  the  carious  bony  structure  of 
the  tooth,  that  arsenic,  or  any  other  agent  than  an  excavator, 
can  be  advantageously  employed,  and  when,  too,  from  the 
greater  activity  of  the  circulation,  most  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  so  virulent  a  poison.  But  in  tne  employment  of 
it  for  this  purpose,  though  it  be  applied  under  the  restrictions 
recommended  by  Dr.  Ide,  in  volume  2,  page  247,  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  I  regard  it  as  an  unsafe 
remedy,  when  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  is  not  desired,  and 
have  discarded  its  use  altogether,  except  in  such  cases. 

There  must  always  be  more  or  less  absorbed  and  taken  into 
the  general  circulation,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  are  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  employed  and  the  vascularity  of  the 
tooth.  The  irritation  which  it  first  excites  in  the  part  induces 
a  determination  of  blood  to  it,  and  if  the  vascularity  be  great, 
the  tooth  will  frequently  become  injected  with  red  bloodi 
which  I  have  never  known  to  happen  in  the  treatment  of  a 
diseased  tooth  where  arsenic  had  not  been  used;  and  I  have 
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no  doubt  that  this  will  account  for  the  injection  of  the  tooth 
in  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Norton  in  the  last  number  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Journal.  It  may  also  serve  as  an  answer 
to  his  first  three  inquiries.  When  the  structure  of  the  tooth 
is  more  dense  and  less  vascular,  several  months  will  sometimes 
elapse  before  any  inflammation  will  be  evinced,  and  when 
once  developed  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  subdue  it  so  as  to 
preserve  the  pulp,  and  have  often  had  the  extreme  mortifica- 
tion to  see  teeth,  the  health  and  beauty  of  which  I  had  thought 
preserved,  become  a  source  of  pain  and  annoyance. 

The  history  of  a  single  case  may  suffice  to  .show  its  evil 
effects.  About  two  years  since  I  applied  a  small  portion  to 
the  front  incisor,  (of  a  lady  about  30  years  of  age,)  of  yel- 
low, dense  structure,  for  three  or  four  hours.  I  then  removed 
the  diseased  bone  and  filled  it  with  gold,  and  received  her 
hearty  thanks  for  doing  it  with  so  little  pain.  In  a  few  weeks 
it  became  subject  to  considerable  pain  upon  the  introduction 
into  the  mouth  of  anything  hot,  which,  however,  was  borne 
with  for  some  time,  but  finmly  it  became  so  painful  and  disco- 
lored that  she  called  for  advice.  The  tooth  was  very  purple, 
with  severe  throbbing.  I  applied  several  leeches  and  directed 
Seidlitz  powder,  which  soon  gave  relief,  but  the  next  day  it 
was  as  bad  as  ever,  when  the  same  treatment  was  observed 
.with  the  same  result  The  day  following  it  was  as  b^  as 
before.  I  then  romoved  the  plug,  and  druled  to  the  nerve 
cavity,  when  a  free  discharge  of  blood  ensued,  which  gave 
immediate  and  permanent  relief  so  long  as  the  opening  re- 
mained. In  a  week  or  ten  days  I  cleansed  out  the  nerve 
cavity  to  near  the  end  of  the  fang  and  filled  it  with  gold,  but 
in  a  day  or  two  was  obliged  to  remove  the  filling,  when 
another  free  discharge  of  blood  ensued,  and  afibrded  entire 
relief.  I  then  introduced  a  tube,  and  filled  the  artificial  cavity, 
which  answered  well,  so  long  as  the  tube  remained  open;  but 
during  a  short  absence,  it  became  obstructed,  and  an  abscess 
was  formed  and  discharged  itself  along  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
Thus,  to  avoid  a  few  minutes'  pain,  she  had  siifiered  for  days, 
and  is  disfigured  by  an  unsightly  tooth,  which  she  must  soon 
lose.  A  remedy  of  such  specific  action,  without  its  injurious 
effects,  would  certainly  be  a  desideratum;  and  if  any  of  our 
professional  brethren  are  acquainted  with  such  an  a^ent,  I,  for 
one,  would  be  thankful  to  have  them  communicate  it 
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Punishment  of  Quacks  in  Olden  Times. — ^At  a  period  \rhen 
quackery  is  prevailing  to  such  an  unprecedented  extent 
amongst  us,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  indicate  some  of  the 
punishments  that  were  formerly  inflicted  in  England  on  these 
impudent  impostors.  We  copy  the  following  instances  which 
we  find  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Provincial  Medi- 
eal  and  Surgical  Journal: 

^*ln  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  one  Grig,  a  poulterer,  in 
Surrey,  was  set  in  the  pilloiy  at  Croydon,  and  again  in  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  for  cheats 
ing  people  out  of  their  money,  by  pretending  to  cure  them  by 
charms,  by  only  looking  at  the  patient,  or  by  casting  his 
water. 

^In  the  reign  of  the  first  James,  the  council  despatched  a 
warrant  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London,  to  take  up 
all  reputed  empirics,  and  bring  them  before  the  censors  of  the 
college,  to  examine  how  properly  qualified  they  were  to  be 
trusted  either  with  the  limbs  or  lives  of  his  Majesty's  sul^ects. 

^^Dr.  Liamb,  a  most  noted  quack,  and  who  had  got  a  lai^ 
fortune  by  his  pretended  medicines,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
confess  he  knew  nothing  of  physic. 

'^Read  and  Woodhouse,  two  other  contemporary  quacks, 
were  likewise  brought  to  justice,  and  acknowledged  the  same. 

^^In  Stowe's  Chronicle  we  meet  with  a  relation  of  a  water- 
caster  being  set  on  horseback,  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  with  a  collar  of  urinals  about  his 
neck,  led  by  the  hangman  through  the  city,  whipped,  branded, 
and  then  banished. 

^^Fairfax  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  King  William's  time 
for  doing  great  damage  to  several  persons  by  his  ^Aqua  Celes- 
tis;'  also  one  Anthony,  with  his  'Aurum  Potabilej'  Arthur 
Dee,  for  advertising  medicines  which  he  gave  out  would  cure 
people  of  all  diseases;  Foster  for  selling  a  powder  for  the 
green  sickness;  Aires  for  selling  purging  sugar-plums;  and 
Tenant,  a  urine-caster,  who  sold  his  pills  at  a  pound  each. 
Hunt  was  punished  for  putting  up  bills  in  the  streets  for  the 
cure  of  diseases;  and  Philips,  a  distiller,  for  selling  strong 
waters,  inserting  in  the  directions  what  they  were  good  for, 
and  how  persons  were  to  take  them." 
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The  undersigned  takes  this  method  of  making  known  to  those 

who  may  wish  to  consult  him  professionally,  and  also  those  who  may 

have  it  in  their  power  to  send  him  facts  on  the  diseases  of  the  Valley 

of  the  Mississippi,  fitted  for  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  that 

he  will,   after  the  present  month,  be  in  Cincinnati,  throughout  the 

approaching  vacation  of  the  Institute,  except  in  the  months  of  July 

«nd  August. 

DAN.  DRAKE,  M.D. 


STUDY   OF   BOTANT    BT    TOUNO    PHTSIGIAKS. 

We  seize  the  occasion  afforded  by  the  publication,  in  this  num- 
ber, of  an  article  on  the  Flora  of  Illinois,  from  our  respected  col- 
league, Professor  Short,  to  commend  the  study  of  Botany  to  the 
young  physicians  of  the  West.  Ailer  traveling,  within  the  last 
three  years,  nearly  15,000  miles,  between  and  on  the  Lakes  and  the 
iihilf  of  Mexico,  we  are  able  to  recollect  (out  of  Louisville)  the  fol. 
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lowing  pb3rsiciaiis  only,  who  cultivate  that  science.   Dr.  Carpenter,  of 
New  Orleans,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  College  of  Lou- 
Isiana,  who  at  the  same  time  attends  to  other  branches  of  physical 
science;  Dr.   Hale,   of  Alexandria,   Louisiana;  Dr.  Engelmann,  of 
St.  Louis,  whose  communications  in  relation  to  some  of  the  objects 
of  this  science,  have,  we  understand,  been  published  in  Europe,  and 
elicited  a  complimentary  notice  from  the  highest  authorities;  Dr. 
Mead,  of  lilioois;  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Quincy,  Florida,  from  whom 
we  have  reason,  soon,  to  expect  a  systematic  catalogue  of  the  plants 
of  that  El  Dorado  of  American  Botanists;   Dr.  Peler,   now   Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in   Transylvania  University;  Dr.  Clapp,  of  New 
Albany,  Indiana;  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  who  has  pub. 
lished  a  local  catalogue;  Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  city  resi 
fJence,  professional  duties,  and  taste  for  other  branches  of  natural 
history,   are,   however,  diverting  him  from  the  study  of  plants;  Dr. 
Hough  ion,  of  Michigan,  its  chief  geologist,  and   a  professor  in   its 
University,   who,   to  medicine,   has  added  the  cultivation  of  botany 
.Ideology,  and  mineralogy;    lastly,  Dr.   Riddeli,   formerly  of  Ohio, 
and  author  of  a  catalogue  of  its  plants,  now,  however,  a  professor 
of  Chemistry  in  New  Orleans,  and  Refiner  of  the   Mint.     Thus,  be 
has  abandoned  the  gardens  of  Flora  for  the  smithies  of  Plutus! 
When  we  saw  him  last  spring,  instead  of  being  engaged   in  arrang- 
ing  and  describing   an   herbarium  of  rare  plants,   which   he  bed 
brought  from  the  interior  of  Texas,   two  or  three  years  before,   his 
spare  time  was  diligently  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  book  of 
fac  similies  of  all  the  spurious  coins  he  could   gather  together!     A 
collector  of  flowers   transformed  into  a  collector  of  counterfeit  dol* 
lars!     Well  was  it  for  the  goddess,  that  she  died  off  1800  years 
ago — happy  for  her,  that  she  did  not  live  to  witness  the  backsliding 
of  one  of  her  most  ardent  and  gifled  sons.     To  come   nearer  home 
with   this  criticism;  we   are   obliged   to  slate,  that  Dr.  Clapp,  after 
many  years  of  diligent  research  as  a  local  botanist,  has,   also,   been 
diverted  from  the  study,  but  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  Dr. 
Riddcll.     Enamoured  with  the  organic  remains,  and  especially  the 
fossil  corals,  with  which  the  rocks  of  this  neighborhood  abound*  he 
has  given  up  his  leisure  time  to  their  study;  und  with  a  sf^al,  rare, 
indeed,  in  middle  life,  and  therefore  the  more  admirable,   has  even 
studied  the   German  language,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  a  sid. 
gle  distinguished,  untranslated  work  on  that  branch  of  Natural  His. 
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tory!  It  must  not  be  said,  that  these  pursuits  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  profession;  for,  in  both  its  literature  and  practice,  he 
'keeps  up  with  the  times.'  And  so  might  huTidreds  of  our  brethren, 
if  they  had  the  same  industry  and  love  of  science.  But  we  must 
come  closer  to  oar  main  object. 

Why  is  it,  that  in  the  Great  Valley  and  its  borders,  all  parts  of 
which  abound  in  native  plants,  not  a  dozen  piiysicians,  cultivate  the 
science  of  Botany?  Does  it  indicate,  that  they  have  maturely  in. 
vestigated  and  rejected  its  claims  upon  them?  We  trow  not.  Most 
of  them  have  given  so  little  attention  to  the  subject,  that  they  can- 
not even  tell,  whether  that  which  at  any  time  strikes  their  eye,  is  a 
'botanical  plant'  or  not.  No,  the  truth  is,  they  cannot  so  much  as 
pretend  that  they  have  intelligently  decided  whether  they  ought  to  study 
botany.  But,  perhaps,  their  leisure  time  is  givenijp  to  other  coUau 
era]  and  auxiliary  branches  of  science: — to  geology,  as  disclosing 
the  composition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  it  spouts 
up— -thus  illustrating  the  probable  origin  of  certain  diseases  of  their 
neighborhood — to  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy — to  systematic 
and  diversified  meteorological  observations — to  post-mortem  inspec 
tions  and  pathological  anatomy!  No,  such  is  not  the  fact.  These 
departments  are  as  little  cultivated  as  botany.  In  a  spirit  of  rigid 
justice,  the  strictest  impartiality  is  observed — and  no  branch  can 
boastfully  say  to  the  rest,  /  am  the  favorite.  Again,  however,  we 
must  return  to  the  proper  subject  of  our  homily. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons,  that  so  few  of  our  younger  brethren 
cultivate  botany?  They  appear  to  be  chiefly  the  three  following — 
Ibl  The  want  of  studious  habits.  2d.  The  want  of  scientific  taste. 
3d.  The  want  of  classical  learning.  Now,  we  can  give  a  prescrip. 
lion  for  the  whole  of  these  wants,  which,  if  taken,  will  be  infalli- 
ble— it  is,  at  once  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  science,  whose  claims 
we  are  asserting.  The  collection  and  examination  of  plants  will 
promote  industry,  inspire  a  love  of  xiature,  and  prompt  to  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  gradua- 
tion,  all  will  be  easy.  An  hour  in  the  twenty.four  devoted  to  the 
examination  and  preservation  of  the  plants,  collected  in  visiting  a 
patient,  and  another  dedicated  to  the  Latin  grammar  and  dictionary, 
would,  after  deducting  eight  for  sleep,  leave  fourteen  for  other  read- 
ing  and  attendance  on  the  sick — several  more,  we  apprehend,  than 
are  usually  occupied.     Such  afs  the  easy  terms,  on  which  all  that 
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we  recommend,  might  be  accomplished.     Now  what  are  the  special 
motives  for  pursuing  this  course?     We  will  enumerate  a  few. 

Ist.  Every  physician  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  learn- 
ed  languages;  but  when  he  has  not  studied  them  at  school,  he  will 
not  do  it  after  graduating,  unless  he  have  a  particular  object  in 
view.  The  cultivation  of  Botany  would  be  such  an  object.  More- 
over,  most  of  those  who  do  acquire  some  knowledge  of  those  Ian- 
guages,  before  they  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  lose  it  in  a 
few  years;  but  the  study  of  Botany  would  not  only  preserve,  but  ex. 
tend  it. 

2d.  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  not,  like  Europe,  exhaust, 
ed  of  its  indigenous  vegetation,  but  abounds  in  native  plants,  many 
of  which  are  pecuJiar  to  it,  and  interesting  for  their  beauty  or  singu- 
larity. 

3d.  Its  different  latitudes  and  soils  present  nearly  all  the  medi- 
cinal plants  of  the  United  States,  not  a  few  of  which  are  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  they  have  received,  and  ought  to  •  be  made 
subjects  of  pharmaceutic  and  clinical  experiment  by  our  physicians, 
as  they  undoubtedly  would  be,*if  botany  were  studied. 

4th.  Botany  is  a  science  of  visible  relations — and  its  study  is 
eminently  fitted  to  improve  the  faculty  of  observation. 

5.  The  chemico-vjtal  and  vegetative  functions  of  animals  and 
plants,  as  developed  in  these  latter  days,  have  so  many  common 
characters  or  close  analogies,  that  no  physiologist  can  be  either  pro- 
found or  comprehensive  in  his  knowledge,  unless  it  embrace  the  lat- 
ter as  well  as  the  former,  a  new  motive  for  adding  botany  to  his 
other  studies.  • 

6th.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  Botany, 
even  a  common  dispensatory  is  in  part  a  sealed  book  to  the  physi- 
eian;  but  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  When  he  sees  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  article  the  words.  Datura  Stramonium — Pentandria 
Monogynia — Nat.  Ord.,  Solaneae,  he  recognizes  in  the  first  a  name, 
but,  if  ignorant  of  the  science,  is  unable  to  tell  his  student,  or  realize 
to  himself,  that  the  other  words  are  full  of  meaning,  both  as  to  the 
forms  and  qualities  of  the  plant. 

7th.  The  physician  who  practises  in  the  country,  would  find  an 
interest  in  the  flowers  which  smile  along  his  path,  we]l  calculated  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of '  his  solitary  rides;  and  this  pleasure  would 
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sometimes  reward  him,  for  labors  which  might  bring  no  other  com- 
pensation. 

Students  and  young  physicians  are  often  deterred  from  entering 
on  the  study  of  botany,  by  its  repulsive  nomenclature,  and  the  im- 
mense number  of  its  subjects;  but  there  is  no  science  in  which  they 
are  sooner  overcome — no  temple  in  which  the  difficulties  are  so  much 
congregated  in  the  vestibule,  as  that  of  Flora.  A  great  number  of 
the  hard  words  spring  from  the  same  roots,  and  are  but  modified 
multiples  of  each  other.  Moreover,  most  of  them  are  words  with 
which  every  man  belonging  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  ought  to 
be  acquainted,  independently  of  their  use  in  botany.  Then,  again, 
as  to  the  multitude  of  plants,  they  constitute  natural  groups  or  fami- 
lies, the  different  members  of  which,  have  so  many  characters  in 
conunon,  that  when  one  has  been  studied,  all  the  rest  becomequite  easy. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  genus  Qt^rct^,  or  oak.  When  the  flow- 
er and  fruit'  of  one  species  are  known,  it  only  remains  to  compare 
the  leaves  of  trees  having  the  same  fructification,  to  make  (^t  the 
thirty-two  species,  which  Nuttall  tells  us  are  indigenous  to  the  United 
States. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  other  suggestions.  We  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  the  publication  of  Professor  Short's  Flora  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  His  collections,  the  labor  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  or  more,  are  of  vast  extent;  and  we  cannot  but  cherish 
the  hope,  than  when  his  book  shall  appear,  it  will  give  an  impulse 
to  the  study  of  botany  throughout  the  extended  region,  from  which 
its  materials  have  been  drawn;  and  upon  which  we  cannot  doubt  it 
will*  confer  scientific  distinction.  D. 


CINCINNATI    JOUENAL    OP   HEALTH. 


Our  excuse  for  not  sooner  noticing  this  modest  but  meritorious  lit- 
tle journal,  is,  simply,  that  we  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  It  is 
conducted  by  the  "Physicians  of  the  Cincinnati  Dispensary  and  Vac- 
cine InsUtutfon,"  and  is  published  monthly,  each  number  containing 
sixteen  pages,  8vo.,  double  columns.  The  object  of  the  journal  is 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  health,  and  of  the 
causes  that  produce  disease.     It  explains  briefly  various  points  of 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology;  demonstrates  such  sources  of  disease  aa 
may  be  avoided  by  the  community;  discusses  the  subjects  of  dress, 
diet,  and  exercise;  shows  the  effects  and  tendencies  of  improper 
modes  of  taking  medicines;  points  out  the  antidotes  for  poisons,  &c. 
&:c.;  all  of  which  is  couched  in  language  suitable  to  the  popular 
understanding.  In  a  word,  it  i«  intended  to  make  the  journal  a 
welcome  and  appropriate  family  vistor.  It  deserves  to  be  extensive- 
ly patronised,  and  we  trust  that  it  is.  C. 


KENTUCKY    INSTITUTION    FOS   THE    EDUCATION    OF   THE    BLIND. 

The  'Third  Annual  ReporV  of  this  interesting  establishment  has 
just  been  laid  on  our  table.  It  presents  much  to  interest  every  be. 
nevolent  mind.  Within  the  past  year,  the  Board  of  Visitors  have 
erected  a  capacious,  commodious,  and  beautiful  edifice,  in  the  edge 
of  Lq^sville,  which  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
Spring. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  22,  varying  in  age  from  9  to  24  years. 
'  They  are  contented  and  make  good  progress  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  various  handicraft  arts.  They,  in 
general,  enjoy  good^  health.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
health  of  almost  every  pupil,  has  improved  since  coming  into  the 
institution — the  beneficial  result  of  regular  training,  in  regard  to 
study,  exercise,  diet,  and  sleep.  Why  is  it,  that  so  few  of  the  nu- 
merous  blind  persons  of  the  State,  are  found  in  this  most  eligible 
asylum?  We  fear,  that  our  brethren  do  not  very  faithfully  discharge 
their  duty,  towards  those  whom  they  have  been  unable  to  protect  or 
restore  from  blindness.  The  people  need  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tion;  and  who  are  so  well  qualified  to  impart  both,  as  their  family 
physicians?  To  aid  them  in  this  matter,  we  mention  from  the 
Report,  that  the  annual  expense  of  a  pupil  is  one  hundred  dollars, 
payably  quarterly  in  advance.  This  covers  board,  lodging,  wash* 
ing,  tuition,  music,  books,  and  stationary;  and  certainly  it  is  low. 
No  child  can  be  admitted  under  six  nor  over  fifteen  years  of  age: 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Board.  Indigent  childreoy  of 
residents  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  are  admitted,  supported  and 
taught  gratusUously;  provided  it  be  avouched  by  a  magistrate  or 
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some  other  respectable  person,  that  neither  the  parents  nor  the  near 
relations,  are  able  to  meet  the  expense. 

In  every  instance  of  application  for  admission,  answers  most  be 
made  to  the  following  questions:  1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant? 2.  When  and  where  horn!  3.  What  are  the  rulmes  of 
the  parents?  4.  Are  they  living?  5.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
post-office  nearest  to  their  residemoe?  6.  Whai  are  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  parents  and  relations?  1,  Is  the  hlindn£ss  to- 
tal?  8.  If  not,  tohat  degree  of  vision  remains?  9.  How  was  the 
blindness  produced?  10.  Is  the  applicant  of  good  natural  capaci% 
tyy  and  free  from  bodily  defects,  and  offensive  and  infectious  dis- 
eases? 11.  Are  there  other  instances  of  blindness  in  the  same  fam- 
ily, or  among  their  relations? 

All  communications  must  be  directed,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  Bryce 
M.  Patten,  Director.     Louisville,  Ky. 

Anxious  to  give  our  notice  a  practical  character,  we  have  tran- 
scribed the  terms  and  conditions  of  admission,  that  our  brethren, 
throughout  the  State,  may  have  and  impart  the  information,  neces- 
sary  to  correct  action,  by  those  who  may  desire  to  place  their  chil. 
dren  in  the  institution. 

We  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  out  of  Kentucky, 
that  pupils  from  other  States  are  admitted.  There  is  already  one 
from  New  Orleans.  We  hope  there  will  be  many  more  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  West  and  South;  for  the  number  who  are  now 
groping  and  vegetating  in  total  darkness,  is  very  great. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion,  has  passed  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  D. 


COOPEB    ON   THE    TESTIS. 


The  two  great  works  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "The  Structure  and 
Diseases  of  the  Testis,"  and  the  "Thymus  Gland,"  have  been  is- 
sued by  Lea  &  Blanch ard  in  a  volume  of  large  size  and  great  beau- 
ty. As  a  specimen  of  typography,  it  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
that  has  yet.come  from  the  American  press.  As  a  work  of  science, 
it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  many  able  productions 
of  its  eminent  author.  No  authority  in  surgery  is  higher  than  that 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,   and  in  this  elegant  volume  it  will  be  found 
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that  he  embraced,  ten  years  ago,  nearly  all  that  is  known  in  regard 
to  the  anatomy  and  surgery  of  the  testis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
enterprising  publishers  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  publica. 
tion  of  the  works  of  Sir  Astley  in  this  style.  Y. 


TATLOB's    medical   JUBISPBlTDEirCE. 

Vrom  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  a  copy  of  Taylor's 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Dr.  Griffith. 
The  size  of  ihis  volume  renders  it  convenient,  and  altogether  it 
appears  to  us  adapted  to  its  purpose— that  of  forming  a  guide  to 
the  medical  jurist.  It  ought  to  be  studied,  and  we  can  venture  to 
say  that  {qvt  books  in  the  same  compass  contain  a  greater  amount 
of  instructive  and  interesting  matter.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
of  it  hereafter.  Y.     ' 
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■ 

To  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  physician  to  the  institution,  we  are  indebt* 
ed  for  an  able  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  asylum  for  the  in. 
sane,  at  Bloomingdale,  in  New  York.  The  report  is  very  full,  and 
embraces  a  multitude  of  details  of  the  highest  interest.  Of  106 
patients  in  the  hospital,  50  were  cured  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  6  others  are  reported  as  being  detained  until  their  cure,  now  far 
advanced,  shall  be  confirmed.  It  is  plain  that  this  institution  is  not 
behind  any  other  in  our  country  in  the  adoption  of  those  improved 
modes  of  managing  the  insane,  which  are  among  the  boasts  of 
modem  practical  medicine.  Y. 
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Art.  L — Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest  By  J.  R.  Buck, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Loaisville  Summer  School  of  Medicine. 

LECTURE  let 

The  organs  of  the  chest  can  only  be  examined  through  the 
walls  of  Ihis  cavity;  'and  to  be  able  to  do  this  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  it.  is  absolutely  essential  that  their  healthy 
relations  be  understood.  To  facilitate  this  understanding  it  is 
customary  to  map  out  upon  the  chest  a  number  of  artificial 
regions  by  imaginary  lines  drawn  from  point  to  point  on  its 
circumference.  There  are  four  of  these  regions  anteriorly — 
four  posteriorly,  and  three  laterally  upon  each  side  of  the 
median  line. 

Anteriorly. — Ist  Clavicular  regicm — space  covered  by  clav- 
ide;  the  post-clavicular  depression  is  also  embraced  in  this 
region. 
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Infra-clavicular  region,  extendmg  from  clavicle  to  fourth 
rib. 

Mammary  region,  from  fourth  to  eighth  rib. 

Infra-mammary  region,  from  eighth  rib  to  base  of  chest 

Posteriorly. — Acromial,  from  spine  of  scapula  to  the  upper 
margin  of  post-clavicular  region  in  front. 

Scapular  region,  space  covered  by  the  scapula. 

Inter-scapular  region,  between  the  bone  and  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebraj. 

Infra-scapular  region,  from  lower  edge  of  this  bone  to  base 
of  chest 

Laterally, — ^Axillary  region,  arm-pit  to  fourth  rib. 

Middle  lateral  region,  from  fourth  to  eighth  rib. 

Inferior  lateral,  froii  eighth  rib  to  base  of  chest 

Thus  it  will  be  seen   that  there  are   twenty-two  regions, 
eleven  on  each  side  of  the  median  line. 

Having  ascertained  the  localities  of  the  different  regions, 
the  next  objects  of  study  are  their  contents,  what  oigan,  or- 
gans or  parts  of  organs  are  contained  in  them,  the  relation  of 
the  individual  parts  to  different  portions  of  the  regions;  and 
2dly,  the  evidences  of  a  healthy  condition  of  these  organs. 
In  the  clavicular  regions  you  have  only  the  apices  of  the 
lungs;  conical  projections  occupying  the  small  space  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  chest.  These  regions 
derive  their  chief  importance  from  being  the  point  where  tu- 
berculous deposit  almost  uniformly  first  occurs.  In  Ihe  infra- 
clavicular region  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  (he  larger 
bronchi,  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  the  .ascending  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  are  found,  the  base  of  the  heart,  bronchi, 
and  bloodvessels  existing  near  and  under  the  stemnm.  It  is 
important  to  mark  the  contents  of  these  regions;  first,  that 
in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  diseases,  more  especially  diseases 
of  the  valves,  it  is  essential  that  you  have  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  each  individual  portion  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  to 
the  parietes  of  the  chest  Secondly,  The  larger  bronchi  ex* 
isting  here,  the  respiratory  sounds  differ  somewhat  from  those 
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heanl  ia  the  superior  regions.  And  lastly  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  although  the  same  in  structure  as  that  in  the  clavi- 
cular region,  being  so  much  thicker  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  chest  from  above  downwards,  modi* 
fies  somewhat  the  physical  signs  either  of  a  healthy  or  mor- 
bid condition. 

In  the  mammary  region,  the  middle  lobes  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  are  situated;  the  heart  being  principally  in  the  left 
mammary  region  and  beneath  the  sternum. 

In  the  infra-mammary  regions,  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lungs, 
and  'portion  of  liver  on  right  side,  and  stomach  and  spleen  on 
left  side,  exist 

Posteriorly — Acromial  region.  This  region  like  the  clavi- 
cular is  occupied  by  the  apiees  of  the  lungs — ^but  the  chest 
at  this  point  is  covered  by  dense  muscle — hence  in  percussing 
the  chest  in  the  two  regions,  a  different  degree  of  resonance 
is  elicited. 

Scapular  region.  Here  the  middle  and  upper  lobes  of  the 
lungs  are  both  founds— but  an  examination  posteriorly  has  to 
be  made  through  the  scapula.  Inter-scapular  region. — Roots 
of  lungs  and  large  bronchi — the  bronchi  being  nearer  the  sur* 
&ce  here  than  anteriorly,  the  blowing  sound  ot  respiration  as 
well  as  the  morbid  sounds  formed  in  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  are  heard  most  distinctly  in  this  region. 

Infra*scapular  region.  Lower  lobes  of  lungs—  liver  on 
ri^t,  and  stomach  and  spleen  on  left, — the  precise  point  up- 
on the  chest  at  which  the  lungs  and  liver  come  in^  contact 
varies  so  much  in  different  subjects,  and  in  the  same  subject 
at  different  periods  of  the  respiratory  process,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  percussion  to  determine  it  in  each  indi- 
vidual case. 

Laterally. — Axillary  region.  Upper  lobes  of  lungs.  Mid- 
dle lateral — ^middle  lobes  of  lungs. 

Inferior.      Lateral — Slower  lobes  of  lungs  and  liver  on 
right  side;  the  stomach  and  spleen  on  the  left 

In  the  healthy  chest,  such  are  the  contents  of  the  various 
regions.     But  in  certain  diseases,  both  of  the  abdominal  and 
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thoracic  viscera,  these  relations  are  very  materially  changed. 
The  physiological  or  healthy  condition  of  the  contents  of  the 
thoracic  regions  can  only  be  ascertained  certainly  by  physi- 
cal examination;  for  although  the  general  symptoms  when 
present  indicate  disease,  their  absence  is  by  no  means  proof 
conclusive  of  the  absence  of  disease.  For  here,  as  else- 
where, disease  may  exist  in  a  state  of  latency  in  regard  to 
the  general  symptoms,  and  it  is  only  by  the  conformation  of 
the  chest,  and  by  the  sounds  elicited  upon  auscultation  and 
percussion,  that  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  these  organs. 

Conformation  of  the  Chest — The  healthy  chest  is  an  irreg- 
ular truncated  cone,  the  apex  being  above  and  the  base  be- 
low: on  its  external  surface  exist  various  irregularities,  dense 
muscles,  scapula,  clavicle,  and  hi  the  female  the  mammary 
glands.  Anteriorly  there  is  a  slight  projection  at  the  apex, 
caused  by  the  clavicle,  with  a  depression  above  and  behind  it: 
this  depression  varies  with  the  degree  of  muscular  and  adi- 
pose development  in  the  subject;  immediately  beneath  the 
clavicle  from  that  bone  to  fourth  rib,  a  slight  depression  *  or 
concavity  exists — from  fourth  rib  to  base  of  chest  is  a  regu- 
lar convexity:  a  slight  prominence  exists  in  the  precordial 
region,  where  the  heart  is  in  contact  with  the  ribs;  the  chest 
is  widest,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  seventh  rib,  the  pressure 
of  the  clothes  slightly  contracting  it  from  this  to  the  base^ 

Laterally — The  chest  is  regularly  convex  from  the  axilla 
to  the  base. 

Posteriorly — The  irregularities  are  so  great  that  they  can 
only  be  correctly  studied  upon  the  subject;  the  scapula  is  the 
most  projecting  point  upon  this  surface — all  the  other  regions 
are  compressed  when  compared  with  this — ^the  inter-scapular 
most,  the  infra-scapular  next,  and  the  acromial  least  During 
expiration  and  inspiration  the  chest  dilates  and  contracts  free- 
ly— the  ribs  rising  in  inspiration  and  falling  in  expiration. 

Percussion. — The  healthy  chest  when  struck,  yields  a  clear 
resonant  sound,  in  those  regions  occupied  by  the  lungs.    This 
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resoaance  is  owiag  to  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

Clamcular. — The  resonance,  though  perfect  in  these  re- 
gions, is  not  so  intense  as  in  the  inferior  regions  for  reasons 
already  mentioned. 

Lifrordaviculfir, — Resonant  throughout,  save  at  the  centre 
of  the  inferior  portions  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  where  there 
is  a  dull  sound  on  percussion. 

Mammary  regions. — ^Intense  resonance  over  the  pulmonary 
structure.  But  under  the  sternum,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
to  its  right,  and  extending  to  the  left  a  little  beyond  the  car- 
tilaginous extremities  of  ribs,  and  as  low  down  as  the  upper 
margin  of  6th  rib— the  limits  of  the  heart,  the  sound  upon 
percussion  is  dull.  The  heart  is  partially  overlapped  by  the 
thin  margin  of  the  lungs,  and  although  when  forcibly  percus- 
sed yielding  a  dull  sound,  it  is  not  the  perfect  dullness  elici- 
ted from  that  part  of  the  organ  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
parietes  of  the  chest. 

Jnfra-'mammary  regions. — That  portion  of  these  regions 
containing  the  lower  lobes  of  lungs  yields  a  clear  resonant 
sound  on  percussion.  Over  the  liver  on  the  right  side,  the 
sound  is  dull,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side,  there  is  an 
irregular  dullness  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  spleen. 

Laterally. — ^In  the  two  upper  regions  the  resonance  is  loud 
and  perfect;  in  the  inferior  lateral,  clear  in  the  upper  portion, 
dull  over  the  liver,  and  irregularly  dull  at  the  corresponding 
point  upon  the  left  side,  as  may  be  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  spleen. 

Posteriorly. — Resonance  is  not  as  good  at  any  point  as  in 
the  anterior  and  lateral  regions,  the  dense  muscles  and  bones 
being  obstacles  to  its  transmission  from  the  organs  of  the 
chest  to  the  ear.  Still  the  same  character  of  sounds  is  pre- 
served— only  diminished  in  intensity.  It  is  required  to  per- 
cuss with  more  force  in  these  regions,  that  the  natural  sound 
of  the  organs  may  be  transmitted  through  the  thick  walls  of 
the  chest.    Percussing  lightly,  the  dull  sounds  of  the  bones 
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and  muscles  is  alone  elicited.  The  lungs  being  at  all  points 
in  contact  with  the  posterior  walls  o(  the  chest,  a  resonant 
sound  is  heard  throughout,  only  modified  by  the  irregularities 
on  its  surface. 

Auscultation, — An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  lungs  is  essential  to  the  student  before  he  is  even  pre- 
pared ^to  enter  upon  the  study  of  auscultation.  Almost  the  en- 
tire bulk  of  the  healthy  lungs  is  formed  by  air.  The  bron- 
chial tubes  ramify  through  the  lungs,  and  terminate  in  expand- 
ed pouches  or  air  cells,  called  vesicle*.  In  the  large  or  prim- 
itive bronchi,  the  cartilaginous  rings  are  dense  and  very  dose 
together — the  ligamentous  tissue  connecting  these  rings  is  al- 
so dense — but  as  the  tubes  ramify  they  become  smaller,  and 
the  distance  between  them  increases,  until  in  the  minute  ex- 
tremities and  cells,  the  muscular  and  mucous  tissues  only  re- 
main. The  friction  of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  these  tubes 
in  inspiration  and  expiration,  produces  certain  sounds  called 
the  respiratory  sounds.  The  sound  produced  in  the  larger 
bronchi,  composed  of  dense  cartilage,  ligament,  &c.,  differs 
from  that  found  in  the  extremities  and  cells  composed  only  of 
mucous  and  muscular  tissue.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  divis- 
ion of  the  respiratory  sounds  into  the  bronchial,  or  blowing 
sound,^and  the  vesicular  sound.  The  first  being  produced  in 
the  large  tubes,  while  the  last  is  produced  in  the  minute  ex- 
tremities, and  as  its  name  implies  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs. 
During  inspiration  both  these  sounds  are  heard,  the  external 
pressure  forcing  the  air  with  great  suddenness  into  the  ex- 
treme cells.  In  expiration  only  the  blowing  sound  is  heard — 
the  air  being  forced  out  pf  the  vesicles  so  slowly  by  their 
gradual  contraction,  that  the  friction  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce any  appreciable  sound.  The  bronchial  or  blowing 
sound  of  inspiration  resembles  somewhat  that  made  by  con- 
tracting the  mouth  and  inhaling  air  with  some  little  force; 
it  is  heard  most  distinctly  about  the  middle  of  either  inter- 
scapular region,  or  anteriorly,  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
centre  of  the  infra-clavicular  region.  The  vesicular  sound 
has  been  compared  to  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  distant  breeze 
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— hence  it  is  frequently  called  vesicular  murmur.  This  is 
heard  at  every  point  of  a  healthy  chesty  but  most  distinctly 
in  the  anterior  lower  and  lateral  regions.  The  presence  of 
this  sound  is  conclusive  as  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs.  The  blowing  sound  of  expiration  is 
a  shorter,  more  abrupt,  and  feebler  sound  than  that  of  inspi- 
ration; in  many  healthy  subjects  when  breathing  naturally 
and  easily  this  sound  is  not  heard  at  all.  But  in  others  it  is 
heard  with  great*  distinctness,  and  in  the  first  class  it  can 
easily  be  heard  by  slightly  accelerating  the  respiration. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  presence  of  the  vesicular  murmur 
indicates  unerringly  a  healthy  condition  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung,  while  the  bronchial  or  blowing  sound  is  altered 
m  character  or  intensity,  by  the  slightest  disease  of  the  larger 
tubes.  The  healthy  respiratory  sounds  differ  in  diflerent  ages 
— thus  in  infancy  it  is  so  much  shriller  and  louder  as  to  have 
obtained  a  distinct  appellation,  peuriie  respiration;  and  this 
variety  occurring  in  an  adult  is  an  evidence  of  disease— so 
that  wfiat  is  a  physiological  condition  at  one  age,  becomes  a  pa- 
thological condition  at  another.  When  an  individual  whose 
lungs  are  healthy  speaks,  the  voice  is  heard  with  some  dis- 
tinctness over  the  large  bronchi,  and  a  diffused  roaring  over 
the  vesicular  portion  of  the  chest.  The  presence  of  these 
difTere&t  sounds,  as  they  have  been  described,  is  the  evidence 
upon  auscultation  ef  a  healthy  condition  of  the  contents  of 
the  different  r^iobs.  The  heart  I  do  not  now  mention,  as 
it  will  be  the  subject  of  distinct  consideration  hereafter. 


Art.  II. — Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  Good  Health  in  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel^  and  on  the  best  means  of  attaining  it. 
By  William  M.  Boling,  M.D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

With  all  classes  of  men,  in  whatever  pursuit  engaged, 
whatever  their  calling,  or  whatever  the  duties  devolving  on 
them  through  life  to  perform^  that  these  duties  should  be  weH 
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and  efficiently  performed,  the  possession  of  good  health  on 
their  part  would  seem  to  be  almost  absolutely  necessary.  Noi 
that  a  man  of  superior  ability  or  skill  in  his  pursuit,  may 
not,  with  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  health,  as  effectually 
perform  the  duties  of  his  station,  as  could  one  of  but  ordi* 
nary  capacity,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  excellent  healthy 
and  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  perform  them  efficiently,  but 
make  the  bodily  health  of  the  two  equal,  and  the  result  will 
be  different.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he,  who 
while  afflicted  with  bodily  infirmities^  performs  his  task  as 
well  as  another  in  health,  would  be  capable,  his  infirmities 
removed,  to  perform  it  better?  If  the  steward  with  five  tal- 
ents, hides  four  of  them  in  the  ground,  is  the  amount  of  in- 
terest reaped  by  his  Lord  greater  than  that  from  the  servant 
who  has  but  one?  Is  the  amount  of  benefit  derived  from  the 
ministerial  functions  of  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  intellect, 
but  with  that  intellect  clouded,  soured,  and  overshadowed  by 
bodily  suffering,  and .  the  sphere  of  his  active  usefulness  cir- 
cumscribed by  physical  imbecility,  greater  than  that  derived 
from  the  active  and  healthy  exercise  of  a  mind  of  ordinary 
capacity  and  attainments,  in  the  performance  of  like  duties? 
That  superiority  of  intellect  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  con- 
nection with  great  bodily  infirmity  no  one  will  deny,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  argue,  that,  in  the  mass,  ^en's  inteUects 
were  to  be  judged  by  their  physical  powers  alone.  We  would 
not  expect  from  him  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  but 
common  comprehension,  in  any  state  of  corporeal  health,  an 
"Essay  on  man,"  a  "Childe  Herold,"  or  a  "Hamlet,"  though, 
should  he  make  the  attempt,  we  would  expect  him  more  near- 
ly to  attain  success,  than  if,  over  the  small  amount  of  intel- 
lect, by  nature  allotted,  disease  and  physical  suffering  were 
to  throw  their  beclouding  veil — that,  caeteris  paribus — the 
man  in  health,  would  always  more  efficiently  accomplish  his 
object,  or  peform  his  task,  than  one  in  a  different  state. 

It  is  a  fact  of  almost  daily  observence,  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  superior  mental  abilities  is  not  incompatible  with  much 
physical  weakness  and  with  a  greatly  impaired  state  of  bod- 
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iy  health,  and  hence  it  has  been  argued  by  some,  that  these 
conditions  were  favorable  to  the  full  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties*  In  favor  of  this  argument,  many  bright  exam- 
ples are  adduced  from  authors  on  all  subjects — ^but  principal* 
ly  from  among  the  poets — and  on  the  list,  Pope  and  Byron 
are  conspicuous.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  conceded,  that 
originally  his  constitution  was  feeble,  and  that  his  mind  was 
of  a  superior  order,  but  does  this  prove,  that  with  good  bodi- 
ly health  he  would  not  have  thought  as  well,  or  better?  But 
it  may  be  even  questioned,  if  to  this  originally  feeble  constitu- 
tion, his  sedentary  habits,  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
pursuit  in  life,  did  not  add  their  enervating  influence,  and 
thus,  that  still  further  impaired  he^th,  which  was  in  reality 
an  indirect  consequence  of  his  genius,  receive  the  credit  of 
being  measurably  its  cause?  In  many  things,  the  proper  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  is  frequently  reversed. 

Of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  originally  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, it  may  be  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may 
judge  by  what  he  himself  says  of  his  ability  to  undergo  bodi- 
ly fatigue,  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  strongest;  and  though 
in  person  not  large,  he  must  have  been  unusually  active  and 
athletic.  True,  in  after  years,  the  consequence  of  every  spe^ 
cies  of  irregularity,  of  successive  days  of  abstinence,  prepar-* 
atory  to  others  of  repletion,  and  perhaps  a  too  free  indul- 
gence in  wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks,  the  profuse  use 
of  tobacco,  and  then  again  an  injudicious  system  of  medica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  relieving  promptly,  though  temporari- 
ly, the  system  from  the  efiects  of  these  excesses,  his  health 
did  become  impaired,  and  under  this  state  of  impaired  health 
he  continued  to  write  well, — better  than  in  earlier  life,  when 
in  better  health.  But  does  this  prove  any  thing?  Is  it 
strange  that  the  matured  intellect  of  the  man  should  think 
more  strongly,  or  more  correctly,  than  that  of  the  Harrow 
school-boy?  Is  it  strange  that  the  boy  should  not  give  utter- 
ance to  passions,  pangs  and  disappointments  felt  only  by  the 
man?  Should  not  clothe  with  language,  wrongs  and  injuries, 
real  or  imaginary,  endured  only  by  him?    Should  not  de* 
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scribe,  Mrith  graphic  accuracy,  with  poetic  fire,  scenes  which  he 
had  not  witnessed,  dramas  in  which  he  had  played  no  partt 
And  here  again,  may  we  not  say,  that  that  genius  and  poetic 
fervor  which  prompted  him  to  write,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  amount  and  regularity  of  exercise,  necessary  to  the 
healthy  performance  of  the  bodily  functions,  were  in  part  the 
cause  of  that  impaired  health,  of  which  they  have  been  sup* 
posed  the  consequence. 

A  word  or  two  of  Bums.  Through  some  most  excellent 
pieces  by  this  author,  there  seems  a  strain  of  melancholy  des- 
pondency, and  of  hopeless,  cheerless  gloom,  the  conception 
of  a  mind  on  which  physical  suffering  had  stamped  its  impnJss. 
In  others,  there  is  apparent  a  tincture  of  spite,  of  discontent 
and  peevish  sarcasm,  the  effusions  of  a  mind  ^sicklied  o'er'  by 
the  perverting  power  of  the  demon  dyspepsia.  But,  as 
works  of  genius,  though  much  admired,  are  the  ^Ode  to  De»- 
pendency,'  ^Man  was  made  to  mourn,'  and  others  of  that 
character;  and  ^Holy  Willie's  Prayer,'  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  superior — are  they  equal,  to  that  beautiful  poem,  per- 
vaded by  feeling  of  continued  happiness,  of  religious  satisfao- 
tion,  the  evidences  of  at  least  temporary  bodily  health,  and 
of  a  mind  at  ease,  unbiased  by  sympathy  with  corporeal  so^ 
faring — ^The  Cotter's  Saturday  night?' 

The  performance  of  *'high  and  noble  deeds,'  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  victories,  and  the  accomplishment  of  mighty 
revolutions,  have  often,  it  is  said,  been  the  work  of  men  of 
feeble  and  sickly  frames.  But  is  this  true?  Does  the  dimin* 
utive  statue  of  Alexander  necessarily  imply  a  sickly  consti* 
tution;  or  must  the  bodily  deformity  of  Gloucester,  admitting 
it  to  be  a  historical  fact,  of  which,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt,  be  necessarily  associated  in  our  minds  with 
bodily  suffering  and  infirmity?  But  admitting  these,  and.  a 
few  others,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  examples  of  what 
they  are  arrayed  to  prove,  does  it  follow  that  the  same  spirits 
might  not  have  accomplished  as  much,  in  some  instances 
more,  if  associated  with  better  bodily  health;  or  ^that  the 
sickly  and  infirm  tenements,  added  fire  and  enei^  to  the 
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worikk^s  of  the  mind?  Are  they  not  indeed  a  few  excep- 
tions brought  hastily  forward  to  constitute  a  rule? 

Although  it  has  occasionally  happened^  that  persons,  appa- 
rently of  delicate  constitutions,  and  who  have  suffered  much 
from  bad  health,  have  attained  to  good  old  ages — it  is  never- 
theless a  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  vigorous  frame  out- 
wears the  more  delicate  machine,  and  the  number  of  years 
attained,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  original  strength 
of  constitution,  and  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  upon  it  by 
disease.  This  being  admitted,  if  it  should  appear  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  those  persons  who  have  given  evidence  of  su- 
perior mental  endowments,  have  been  long  lived;  it  goes  far 
to  prove  the  importance  of  good  bodily  health  to  vigorous 
intellectual  exertion.  In  any  calculations  of  this  nature,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  allowances  for  early  deaths,  from 
acute  diseases,  in  consequence  of  exposure  necessarily  atten- 
dant upon  any  particular  pursuit;  and  for  violent  deaths  up- 
on the  field  of  battle,  and  from  other  causes.  It  is  evident, 
that  among  literary  characters,  such  accidents  are  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  among  most  others,  and  least  of  all 
among  females — ^among  them  then,  would  it  be  proper  to  look 
for  evidence  in  such  an  investigation.  The  following  list, 
comprising  the  priucipal  female  authors  of  distinction  of  the 
last^  century,  which  I  find  in  an  old  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  shews  that  these  distinguished  ladies  lived  consider- 
ably beyond  the  average  duration  of  human  life.     Thus: 

Lady  Russell  died  at  the  age  of  87,  Mrs.  Rowe  at  63,  La- 
dy M.  W.  Montague  73,  Mrs.  Centliver  44,  Lady  Harvey 
70,  Lady  Suffolk  79,  Mrs.  Sheridan  47,  Mrs.  Cowley  66, 
Mrs.  McCauley  53,  Mrs.  Montague  81,  Mrs.  Chapone  75, 
Mrs.  Lennox  84,  Mrs.  Trimmer  69,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  60,  Mrs. 
Barbauld  63,  Mrs.  Delany  93,  Mrs.  Inchbald  68,  Mrs.  Piozzi 
80,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  88,  Mrs.  Hamilton  65. 

In  these  few  remarks,  if  I  have  rendered  apparent,  I  will 
not  say  proved,  that  for  man  to  perform  his  allotted  duty  here 
to  the  extent  of  which  his  mind  may  be  capable,  the  posses- 
sion of  good  bodily  health  is  essential;  and  that  by  it  power. 
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clearness^  and  determination  are  added  to  his  mental  manifes- 
tations, the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  thereby  augmented,  it  is 
palpably  apparent  that  the  relative  importance  to  the  world 
in  general  of  the  good  health  of  any  particular  class  of  men 
depends  upon  the  usefulness  oi^that  class  to  their  fellow-men, 
the  effect  the  efficient  performance  of  their  part  may  have 
for  the  good,  the  effect  its  malperformance  may  have  in  the 
injury  of  mankind,  may  add  to  or  detract  from  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  man  here,  or  may  well,  or  ill  prepare  him  for 
that  "bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns." 

The  importance  of  good  health  in  Ministers  of  the  GrospeL — 
That  which  is  so  self-evident,  needs  little  argument  in  its  sup- 
port   The  paramount  importance  of  their  ministerial  admo- 
nitions, instruction,  advice  and  example,  to  the  comfort,  d%- 
nity,  and  well  being  of  man  here,  and  to  his  happiness  here- 
after, must  be  admitted  by  all  who  think,  observe,  or  reason 
on  the  subject.    In  so  far  as  man's  future  destiny  should  take 
precedence  of  all  other  considerations,  just  so  far  is  it  im- 
portant above  all  other  classes  of  men,  that  the  individuals 
recognised  in  all  countries,  and  in  almost  every  age  as  the 
agents,  to  warn,  prepare,  and  guide — to  direct  men's  steps 
along  the  narrow  path  to  peace;  to  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  on  which  their  future  weal  may  be 
wrecked,  should  have  few  physical  ills  of  their  own  to  occupy 
their  thoughts — to  mar  the  healthful  workings  of  their  minds, 
or  to  constrain  or  circumscribe  their  field  of  labor. 

In  times  of  pestilence,  to  whom  with  anxious  eye  does  the 
dying  man  look  for  comfort,  for  a  gleam  of  hope,  sure  that 
though  all  others  fly  him,  he  will  not  be  wanting?  Side  by 
side  with  the  physician,  is  seen  the  pious  and  benevolent 
clergyman,  visiting  the  abode,  where  death  stares  him  in  the 
face,  seeking  to  supply  consolation  in  that  trying  hour.  In 
the  performance  of  these  voluntary  acts  of  benevolence  and 
christian  kindness,  how  much  more  efficient  the  vigorous, 
healthy  man,  than  another  less  fortunately  constituted. 

One  of  the  most  important  conceptions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  man — one  which  has 
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been  the  means  of  rescuing  thousands  from,  of  preventing 
millions  from  falling  into  a  state  of  physical  wretchedness 
and  misery,  and  of  moral  degradation  below  even  that  of  the 
brute — the  Temperance  cause;  has  it  not  mainly  been  carried 
out  by  the  exertions  of  the  clergy?  Witness  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  Father  Mathew  in  Ireland.  It  is  true  no  one 
individual  in  this  country  has  effected  so  much.  The  cause 
is  obvious.  There,  he  had  the  whole  field  to  himself — here, 
thousands  of  willing  hands  have  been  extended  to  its  cultiva- 
tion.  ^ 

That  man  should  think  charitably  of,  and  act  kindly  to- 
wards his  fellow  man,  that  he  should  be  lenient  to  another's 
faults,  and  ready  to  accord  him  all  he  merits — it  is  essential 
that  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature  should  be  unmarred,  his 
sense  of  right  and  charity,  and  all  his  kindlier  sympathies 
unperverted  by  the  blasting  influence  of  bodily  suffering  over 
mental  health.  If  this  be  true  with  regard  to  the  mass,  how 
much  more  important  is  it  that  they  who  should  stand  as 
^bright  examples,'  whose  conduct  is  looked  to  closely,  whose 
thoughts  and  actions  are  severely  scrutinized,  and  each  of 
whom  gives  a  bent,  for  much  or  little  good,  in  proportion  as 
he  bears  the  test,  in  the  immediate  circle  in  which  he  moves, 
and  of  whom  any  gross  error,  throws  scandal  and  disgrace 
upon  his  Maker's  cause,  far  beyond  it — should  be  at  peace 
with  all  the  world — should  think  and  speak  with  charity  of 
all!  I  once  heard  a  talented  but  somewhat  eccentric  profes- 
sor, in  addressing  his  class,  express  himself  in  this  emphatic 
manner,  when  speaking  of  a  certain  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  power  of  which,  in  correcting  derangements  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  alleviating  dyspeptic  affections,  he 
was  extolling.  "If  you  wish  to  rid  a  man  of  melancholy 
thoughts,  or  of  suicidal  feelings,  to  remove  from  his  breast 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  you  must  give 
him  that  article."  This  was  but  another  way  of  telling  us 
to  cure  the  man's  dyspepsia;  the  article  alluded  to  being,  in 
his  estimation,  the  most  efficient  agent.  There  was  much 
truth  in  the  remark. 
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In  discussing  the  important  subject,  of  the  best  means  of 
preserving  the  health  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospels,  I  shall  c(Mi*> 
fine  my  attention  to  those  diseases  to  which  clergymen  are  es- 
pecially liable.  They  sxe  two  in  numbei^^one  of  them,  a  form 
of  laryngitis  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  'the  clergy- 
man's sore  throat,'  ^bronchitis,'  fee,  being  but  little  known 
out  of  the  ranks  of  their  profession;  the  other,  dyspepsia, 
shared  by  them  in  common  With  the  members  of  the  other 
learned  professions,  and  with  literary  and  sedentary  men  gen- 
erally. .This,  I  presume,  is  all  that  is  expected.  To  advance 
beyond  this,  one  could  not  well  stop  short  of  a  complete 
treatise  on  hygiene;  and  if  there  is  any  other  disease  to  which 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  peculiarly  liable,  or  not  shared 
by  them  in  common  with  the  whole  human  family,  my  mem- 
ory does  not  now  recall  it;  consequently,  for  their  protec- 
tion against  all  other  diseases,  the  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene 
are  available. 

First,  of  Laryngitis — the  laryngitis  of  clergymen.  It  seems 
to  be  the  impression  of  some  that  this  disease  is  equally  com- 
mon among  all  classes  of  public  speakers.  I  have  rarely 
seen  it  except  in  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Were  public 
speaking  the  whole  cause,  of  course  it  would  be  equally  com- 
mon with  all  public  speakers,  in  proportion  to  their  exertions 
in  that  way.  This,  however,  probably  only  predisposes, 
another  element  being  necessary  for  its  development 

To  understand  the  nature  of  any  disease  sufficiently  well  to 
treat  it  philosophically,  or  to  lay  down  any  rational  prophy- 
lactic rules,  it  is  important  that  the  causes  leading  to  that  dis- 
ease, and  the  pathological  change  constituting  it,  should  be 
understood.  There  are .  three  causes  which  I  suppose  to 
have  a  paramount  influence  in  the  production  of  this  disease: 
First.  The  overexertion  or  straining  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
the  effort  of  clergymen,  in  some  instances,  to  make  them* 
selves  distinctly  audible  to  the  most  remote  member,  in  others^ 
the  same  straining  of  the  voice  beyond  what  is  necessary — b, 
vociferous  energy  with  which  they  manifest  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  apparently  at  the  time  for- 
getful of  all  else. 
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Another  cause  is,  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
to  which  the  clergyman  is  exposed,  in  passing  in  the  winter 
eeason  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  his  study  into  the 
open  air,  thus  in  a  few  seconds  breathing  atmospheres  differ- 
ing many  degrees  in  temperature.  This,  however,  would 
not  be  so  hurtful,  were  it  not  for  the  &ci  that  the  constant 
confinement  to  his  room,  which  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and 
his  routine  habits  of  life,  to  an  extent  require  and  encourage, 
renders  him  much  more  susceptible  to  injurious  impressions 
from  these  vicissitudes.  The  unnecessarfly  high  degree,  too, 
to  which  many  of  them  keep  their  rooms  heated,  the  close^ 
ness  of  the  apartments,  and  the  injudicious  care  with  which 
anything  like  free  ventilation  is  guarded  against  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  this  high  temperature,  by  which  an  excited 
state  of  the  cutaneous  exhalents  is  induced,  still  more  strong- 
ly predisposes  the  system  to  be  injuriously  impressed  by 
the  sudden  application  of  cold;  from  which  result  imme- 
diate suppression  of  perspiration  and  its  consequent  evils. 

A  third  cause,  composed  of  the  two  preceding,  which  it  is 
probable  has  the  principal  agency  in  the  production  of  this 
affection,  and  which  so  frequently  directs  the  morbific  effects 
of  cold  upon  this  part  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  is  the  passing 
firom  heated  churches  after  preaching,  into  the  cold  atmos- 
phere, while  the  larynx  itself  and  the  neighboring  parts  are 
-in — ^if  the  expression  is  not  a  solecism — a  state  of  fatigued 
excitement  and  congestion,  thus  exposing  them  to  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature  at  a  time  when  they  are  less  able  to 
resist  its  action*  It  is  this  state  of  fatigued  excitement,  I 
say,  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  that  gives  a  peculiar  feature  and 
location  to  the  morbid  actions  excited  by  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  temperature.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  supported,  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the 
tonsils  and  palate,  and  all  the  parts  immediately  connected 
with  the  larynx,  and  which  more  or  less  partake  of  the  ao^ 
tions  going  on  in  it,  are  almost  equally  with  it  exposed  to  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  under  the  circumstances  alluded 
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to,  will  also  be  found  to  partake  with  it  of  die  diseased  ac- 
tions induced  by  these  causes.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fiinc^ 
tions  of  the  parts  named,  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
larynx,  that  however  intimately  connected  by  location,  they 
could  hardly  participate  in  the  movements  necessary  to  pro- 
duce latigue,  determination  to,  or  excitement  in  it  To  this 
I  could  only  answer,  that  the  redness  and  engorgement  of 
subacute  or  chronic  inflammation,  are  always,  so  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  to  be  found  in  these  parts  when  the  dis- 
ease in  question  is  present  in  the  larynx;  and  that  in  all  ca- 
ses where  fatigue  is  at  all  experienced  after  declamation, 
these  parts  participate  in  the  sensation. 

Among  that  class  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
church,  denominated  ^circuit  riders,'  whose  duties  are  such 
as  to  require  them  to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  in  their  visits 
to  meet  their  different  and  distant  appointments,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  disease  in  question  is  very  rarely  known.  This 
is  the  case,  at  least  so  far  as  my  own  observation  extends, 
and  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  a  fact  of  general  occurrence 
it  goes  far  to  support  the  view  here  advanced  of  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  To  the  exciting  causes  of  the  phlegmasia  in 
general,  the  gentlemen  in  question  are  more  exposed  than 
other  clergymen,  and  are  probably  with  equal  frequency  the 
subjects  of  them;  but  spending  much  of  their  time  in  the 
open  air,  seldom  being  able  to  have  their  temporary  apart- 
ments so  highly  heated,  and  the  fresh  air  so  completely  exclu- 
ded, as  from  the  comfortable  apartments  of  their  stationary 
compeers,  their  systems  are  less  predisposed  to  unfavorable  im- 
pressions from  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  disease.  But 
that  which  above  every  thing  else  renders  them  less  liable  to- 
this  disease,  is  that  they  seldom  preach  in  churches  in  which 
the  air  is  kept  at  a  high  temperature;  it  being  a  fact  of  gene? 
ral  observation,  that  the  country  churches,  or  meeting-houses, 
in  which  the  labors  of  these  gentlemen  are  principally  per- 
formed^ are  less  carefully  heated  than  those  of  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  This  being  the  case,  on  passing  from  the 
church,  while  the  vocal  organs  are  fatigued,  and  therefore 
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predtspoeed  to  disease,  they  enter  into  an  atmosphere  at  a 
temperature  to  which  diey  are  accustomed,  and  but  a  few 
degrees  below  that  of  the  church  in  which  they  have  been. 
Here  then  is  a  difference  between  stationary  clergymen  of 
the  cities  and  larger  towns,  among  whom  laryngitis  is  common, 
and  their  compeers  of  the  circuit,  among  whom  it  is  almost 
unknown.  The  former  after  preaching  pass  from  a  high 
temperature  into  a  much  lower  one,  to  which  they  are  but 
little  accustomed;  the  latter  irom  a  less  heated  atmosphere 
hito  one  to  which  they  are  habituated.  The  same  diflbrence 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  obtains  between  the  stationary 
clerg3anan  and  almost  all  other  public  speakers. 

The  causes  then  which  peculiarly  favor  the  development  of 
laryngitis  in  cler^men,  are,  1st,  overexertion  of  the  vocal 
organs;  2d,  the  vicissitudes  necessarily  incurred,  and  the  pre- 
disposition induced  by  much  confinement  to  highly  heated 
apartments;  and  3d,  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  larynx  to  the 
passage  of  air  many  degrees  of  temperture  below  that  just 
immediately  before  respired,  at  a  time  when  the  previous  ex- 
haustion of  the  organ  has  rendered  it  less  capable  of  resis- 
tance. 

It  is  a  subject  of  daily  observation,  that  many  clergymen, 
in  their  zealous  enthusiasm,  fatigue  and  exert  their  organs  of 
voice  to  a  point  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  render  their 
discourse  distinctly  audible  to  the  persons  in  the  church  the 
most  remote  from  their  position.  As  to  whether  a  discourse 
delivered  in  so  high  a  tone,  and  with  the  degree  of  physical 
exertion  generally  accompanying  it,  may  be  more  effectual 
than  one  otherwise  delivered,  it  is  not  my  present  duty 
to  give  an  opinion — but  this  I  may  observe,  without  wan- 
dering far  from  my  subject,  that  the  low,  sweet,  persuasive 
tones  of  some  to  whom  I  have  listened,  have  seemed  much 
more  impressive.  At  all  events,  this  laborious  exertion  of 
the  voice  is  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  disease  of 
which  I  am  treating;  and  as  such,  should  as  much  as  possible 
be  guarded  against  by  any  one  at  all  predisposed  to  laryn- 

2   * 
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geal  disease.  To  one  who  wished  to  make  this  effi>rt,  a 
friend  seated  near^  say  in  the  pulpit,  by  his  side,  would  be 
useful  by  giving  intimation  when  he  was  exceeding  the  pnh> 
per  tone.  This  would  be  found  still  more  the  case,  if  the 
elevation  of  his  voice  were  the  consequence  of  that  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  everything  else— even  of  ones  own  personal  good, 
to  which  many  are  liable  when  deeply  interested  with  their 
subject  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  little  restraint  exerted 
in  this  way  would  have  a  salutary  influence.  In  many  in- 
stances too,  this  loud  speaking  depends  upon  a  habit,  imper- 
ceptibly and  unintentionally  fallen  into.  The  same  plan,  aid- 
ed by  some  exertion  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
habit,  will  be  the  most  convenient  means  of  correcting  it  A 
little  more  attention  to  the  principles  of  acoustics,  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  churches,  too,  would  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence, by  rendering  a  high  tone  of  voice  less  necessary.  Do 
not  the  heavy  cushions  and  rich  carpeting  of  our  city  church- 
es, increase  the  amount  of  exertion  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  minister,  by  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions? The  adaptation  of  the  size  of  the  church  to  the  voice 
and  physical  ability  of  the  preacher  of  course  cannot  be  al- 
ways effected — nevertheless,  as  far  as  possible  it  should  be 
attended  to.  It  would  be  grossly  violating  the  rules  of  clin- 
ical hygiene,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  an  expression,  to 
place  a  man  of  delicate  frame  and  feeble  voice,  where  his 
ministerial  duties  would  have  to  be  performed  in  a  room,  so 
large  as  to  render  great  exertion  on  his  part  necessary  to 
make  himself  heard  in  the  remote  seats;  and  to  place  another 
of  herculean  proportions  and  stentorian  voice,  to  preach  in  a 
house  so  small,  that  his  resounding  tones  would  almost  deafen 
his  auditors: — and  yet  this  is  sometimes  done.  Churches 
cannot  always  be  adapted  to  preachers,  nor  yet  preachers  to 
churches.  A  word  or  two  on  the  latter.  Any  exertion  of 
voice,  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  distmct  audition, 
is  to  many  ministers  hurtful;  and  as  it  is  unnecessarily  so, 
should  be  more  carefully  guarded  against  By  attention  to 
the  matter,  a  minister  may  readily  discover  the  degree  of  ex- 
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eition  necessary  to  render  himself  distinctly  audible  in  any 
churchy  in  which  he  may  be  called  habitually  to  preach,  and 
by  cfflre  may,  in  4  very  short  time,  so  accustom  himself  to  it, 
that  without  effort  he  will  readily  and  naturally  fall  into  it 
To  aid  in  this  intention,  a  friend  may  be  stationed  for  a  few 
Sabbaths  in  a  distant  part  of  the  church,  who,  by  some  pre- 
concerted signal  might  inform  him  as  to  whether  he  rendered 
himself  distinctly  audible,  or  spoke  unnecessarily  loud.  The 
over  fastidiously  righteous,  but  less  informed,  might  cavil  at 
this.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  not  adopt  any  innocent  means  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  incumbent  on  them, 
above  all  men  to  do  so.  It  is  their  duty  to  themselves,  and  to 
their  flocks,  which  suffer  from  any  incompetency  of  their  pas- 
tors, by  whatever  cause  produced. 

The  mode  of  removing  the  second  of  the  causes  enumera- 
ted above  is  obvious  enough,  though  perhaps  not  so  easy  of 
accomplishment  In  cold  weather,  the  comiort  of  a  warm 
room  is  so  great,  that  its  privation  seems  almost  too  much 
of  a  sacrifice  to  make  for  the  prevention  of  a  remote  or  possi- 
ble evil.  Much  of  this,  however,  depends  on  habit;  and 
there  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  keep  their  apartments 
in  cold  weather,  at  a  temperature  many  degrees  above  the 
lowest  point  that  would  be  equally  agreeable,  and  much  more 
conducive  to  health,  were  they  gradually  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  a  lower  temperature.  As  it  is  not  the  high  temper- 
ature itself  of  the  apartment^  so  much  as  the  difference  be- 
tween this  internal  atmosphere  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  is  spent,  and  the  external  atmosphere  to  which 
they  .'are  occasionally  exposed,  which  proves  injurious,  the 
best  method  to  guard  against  its  action,  is  to  keep  the  apart- 
ment habitually  occupied,  as  few  degrees  above  the  external 
temperature  as  is  at  all  compatible  with  comfort  This  might 
be  effected  so  gradually,  as  to  render  any  great  sacrifice  of  pres- 
ent comfort  unnecessary,  and  indeed  it  is  important  for  the 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  of  the  individual  making 
the  attempt,  that  this  reductbn  of  the  temperature  of  his 
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apartment  should  be  gradual  Let  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed, then,  to  overheated  apartments  pay  attention  to 
discover  the  temperature  most  congenial  to  their  feelings,  and 
let  them  daily,  or  at  longer  intervals  as  may  best  suit,  care- 
fully attend  to  having  it  reduced  a  little:  and  for  this  purpose, 
the  aid  of  a  thermometer  would  be  almost  indispensable.  By 
very  gradually  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  in 
a  short  time,  without  being  at  all  unpleasantly  affected  by 
the  change,  one  finds  himself  equally  comfortable  in  a  room, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  many  degrees  below  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  he  thought  almost 
indispensable  to  his  comfort  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  many 
persons  while  engaged  in  study,  frequently,  through  forget- 
fulness,  or  having  their  minds  at  the  time  deeply  occupied, 
allow  their  apartments  to  become  heated  to  a  degree  far 
above  what  is  comfortable  to  themselves.  This  of  course  is 
more  injurious,  and  should  be  particularly  guarded  against 

On  the  method  of  warming  the  apartment,  but  litde  need 
be  said.  The  stove  and  the  open  fire-place,  each  has  its  ad- 
vantages over  the  other,  each  its  disadvantages.  With  the 
stove  a  more  equable  temperature  of  the  apartment  may  be 
maintained  with  less  trouble — while  it  has  the  disadvantage, 
among  others,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  of  dessicating  the 
atmosphere  too  much  for  a  healthy  respirable  state.  This 
may  be  obviated  by  evaporation  from  a  vessel  of  water  seat- 
ed on  the  stove.  The  inconvenience  from  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  an  equable  temperature,  in  an  apartment  heated 
by  an  open  fire-place,  is  perhaps  overbalanced  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air  it  induces,  and  the  aid  it  thus  lends  to  venti- 
lation. This  air,  however,  is  not  so  great,  in  the  usual  con- 
struction of  our  fire-places  and  chimneys,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, as  it  is  the  lower  cool  and  less  vitiated  strata  of  air  to 
which  the  heat  of  the  fire  gives  an  upward  impulse  throu^ 
the  chimney,  and  not  the  more  rarified  strata  above.  I  have 
somewhere  seen  it  su^ested  to  have  an  opening  from  the 
room,  near  the  ceiling,  communicating  with  the  chimney. 
This  would  certainly  be  an  advantage.    Either  for  the  stove 
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or  open  fire-place  wood,  on  several  accounts,  seems  prefer- 
able. Its  principal  advantage,  however,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  smaller  quantity  of  dust,  or  ashes  produced  from  it,  of 
sufficient  levity  to  prove  troublesome,  by  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere. This  is  again  measureably  counterbalanced,  by 
the  less  attention  which  a  coal  fire  requires  for  keeping  up  a 
regular  temperature.  Upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the 
stove  and  open  fire-place,  and  of  wood  and  coal,  as  fuel,  are 
more  equally  balanced  than  persons  exclusively  accustomed 
to  either  will  be  brought  readily  to  admit 

While  this  strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  temperature,  equal 
attention  is  also  required  to  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment 
One  thing  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  in  any  process 
that  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose;  that  is,  that  no  current 
of  air  be  allowed  to  blow  directly  on  the  occupant;  and  more 
especially  on  a  limited  part  of  the  body.  A  double  advant- 
age arising  from  a  lower  degree  of  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment habitually  occupied  is,  that  it  admits  with  less  incon- 
venience of  a  more  perfect  ventilation.  This  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  and  is  too  much  neglected.  To  ad* 
mit  a  necessary  supply  of  fresh  air  into  a  small  apartment 
for  its  effectual  ventilation,  and  with  the  least  danger  and  in« 
convenience,  the  upper  sashes  of  the  windows  should  be  so 
constructed,  that  by  means  of  weights  and  pulleys  they  may 
be  lowered  or  elevated  at  pleasure..  The  upper  sashes  of 
two  windows,  one  on  each  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  room 
may  be  lowered  a  few  inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
existing  temperature  of  the  room,  and  the  sensations  of  the 
occupant  The  elevated  position  of  the  opening  for  ventila- 
tion has  the  advatage  of  preventing  anything  like  a  direct 
current  of  air  from  blowing  on  the  occupant  While  by  its 
greater  condensation  and  specific  gravity,  a  portion  of  the 
newly  admitted  air  gravitates  to  the  lower  part  of  the  room, 
displacing  and  pressing  upwards  the  heated  and  contaminated 
strata.  Another  portion,  may,  when  any  current  exists,  be 
supposed,  by  the  impetus  it  has  received  from  without  to 
preserve  its  direct  course,  carrying  out  with  it,  that  which  has 
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been  displaced  from  below.  When  no  current  of  force  ex- 
ists^ there  is  merely  a  gradual  admission  of  fresh  air  from  each 
window,  by  which  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  strata  below 
is  as'  gradually  displaced.  To  prevent  any  injuriom  eflbct 
from  obliquely  downward  currents  of  air,  which  entering  fix>in 
above  mi^t  impinge  directly  on  the  occupant  of  the  room^  a 
piece  of  board,  a  few  inches  broad,  extending  from  one  side 
of  the  window  to  the  other,  might  be  so  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  sash,  with  its  inner  edge  obliquely  upwards,' as  to 
give  to  the  entering  current,  that  direction.  A  still  more 
efficient  ventilation  may  be  secured  by  having  the  opening 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  near  the  floor,  and  that  for  the 
exit  of  the  vitiated  air  near  the  ceiling.  By  this  means  the 
fresh  air  on  entering  occupies  its  natural  position,  without 
having  to  gravitate  through,  and  consequently  become  com- 
mingled with  that  which  has  been  already  vitiated.  As  it  be- 
comes heated  and  contaminated,  without  any  opposing  obsta* 
cle,  it  more  readily  takes  its  natural  upward  course,  to  be 
again  succeeded  by  fresh  portions.  The  openings  of  course, 
had  better  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  that  for  admis- 
sion facing  the  usual  current  of  air.  This  latter  method  is 
attended  with  the  inconvenience,  without  some  care,  of  per- 
mitting currents  of  air  to  blow  directly  upon  the  occupant 
This  may  be  measurably,  if  not  entirely  obviated,  however, 
by  placing  a  screen,  made  so  as  to  present  a  concavity  to  the 
entering  current,  between  the  opening  and  the  seat  occupied. 
The  admission,  however,  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air 
for  adequate  ventilation  is  incompatible,  at  least  withoot 
much  inconvenience,  vrith  the  high  degree  of  temperature  al* 
luded  to. 

It  is  true  that  the  habitual  occupant  of  badly  ventilated 
apartments  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  foul  atmosphere, 
that  he  suffers  much  less  immediate  inccmvenience  from  it 
than  one  for  the  first  time  entering  it,  whose  sensibility  has 
not  been  blunted,  or  whose  system  not  accustomed  to  it 
The  prisoner  who  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  his  narrow 
cell,  becomes  unconscious  of,  or  ceases  to  be  unpleasantly  af- 
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fectad  by,  the  thick  ooisome  atmosphere  whieh  at  fiiBt  8eeii»' 
ed  ahnost  irrespirable,  but  still  its  poisonoiMr  iikikieiice  is  not 
die  less  exerted  for  bmng  unperceived. 

Although  at  no  time  should  strict  attentiim  to  ventilation-' 
be  n^ected,  it  is  after  meaia,  when  the  weather  is  such  as* 
not  to  admit  of  outnloor  exercise,  that  its  importance  is  most 
imperative.    This  arises  firom  the  relationship,  and  to  a  cep* 
tun  extent,  the  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  of  the  funo- 
tbns  of  digestion  and  reqpuration,  generally  admitted  by  phys* 
iologists,  but  more  fully  and  beautifully  explained  ot  late,  by 
Lieb%,  and  others  in  the  same  field  of  research.    As  for  the 
preservation  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  system,  a  certain  rela- 
tion must  exist  between  the  ingesta,  or  rather  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  contained  in  them,  and  the  respired  oxygen,  it  follows 
that  a  necessity  for  an  additional  or  increased  supply  of  the 
latter  will  be  felt  after  each  meal.    Now,  as  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  atmospheric  air  in- 
creases with  the  density  of  the  air,  and  that  again  with  a  di- 
minutbn  of  its  temperature,  the  volume  of  air  at  each  inspi- 
ration of  any  one  individual,  being  as  a  general  rule  about  the 
same,  it  follows  that  a  pure  and  cool  atmosphere  is  at  thi& 
time  especially  important.    Indeed  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body  thus  generated  by  a  due  supply  of  oxygeti  for  the  com- 
busti(m  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food,  durmg  and' 
after  healthy  digestion,  will  diminish  the  necessity  for  artifi- 
cial heat     A  healthy  condition  of  the  apparatus  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  by  which  the  food  is  more  readily  reduced 
to  the  condition  favorable  to  the  combination  of  certain  oi  its 
constituents  with  the  oxygen,  favors  the  same  end.     Nothing 
improves  the   appetite  so  much  as  exercise  in  a  cool  pure  at- 
mosphere; nothing  so  well  enables  the  stomach  to  digest  that 
which  the  appetite  calls  for,  as  the  same.    In  this  the  recipro- 
cal action  and  dependence  of  the  functions  of  digestion  and 
respiration  are  exemplified.    So  beautiful,  apparently  so  phi- 
losophical and  consistent  are  the  explanations  of  Liebig,  that 
one  almost  sighs  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  su- 
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perceded  by  new  developments,  in  the  onward  march  of 
chemistry  and  physiology. 

In  the  present  day  it  would  almost  seem  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  multiply  examples  of  the  baneful  effects  of  inat 
tention  to  ventilation — one,  however,  may  be  admitted.  I 
take  it  from  a  review  of  the  report  of  the  poor  law  commis- 
sioners on  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing population  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Medico-Chiruigical 
Review  for  April,  1843.  ^^A  lai^  pauper  school  attracted 
great  attention,  by  reason  .of  the  great  mortality  prevailing 
in  it,  and  which  was  at  once  attributed  to  defective  nourist^ 
ment  On  a  searching  inquury,  however,  being  instituted,  the 
diet  was  found  to  be  unusually  good,  but  due  ventilation  whol- 
ly unprovided  for.  This  was  remedied,  and  in  the  same 
space  where  900  children  were  by  illness  awakening  exten- 
sive sympathy,  1 100  now  enjoy  excellent  health." 

The  remarks  relative  to  the  temperature  of  the  study  of  a 
clergyman  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  church  in  which 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  as  it  is  in  the  transit  from  this 
to  the  open  air,  that  his  health  is  more  in  jeopardy,  from  the 
above  mentioned  causes,  than  from  his  home  apartment  The 
church,  then,  should  also  be  kept  as  little  above  the  external 
temperature,  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the 
congregation,  while  equal  attention  must  be  paid  to  its  proper 
ventilation.  In  churches  this  can  readily  be  effected  without 
inconvenience  or  danger,  as  it  may  be  done  during  the  week 
or  in  the  intervals  between  sermons;  and  unless  the  tempera- 
ture is  allowed  to  rise,  during  preaching,  above  the  proper 
standard,  there  will  seldom  be  a  necessity  for  ventilation  du- 
ring this  time.  Should  it,  however,  become  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  congregation,  to  admit  fresh  air  during  the  ser- 
vice, as  sometimes  will  happen  with  every  attention,  from 
the  occasionally  crowded  state  of  the  church,  it  would  have 
to  be  accomplished  by  lowering  the  top  sashes,  instead  of 
elevating  the  lower  ones;  but  in  a  part  of  the  church  so  re- 
mote, or  so  situated  as  to  allow  no  direct  current  to  the 
pulpit. 
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To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  the  vicissitudes  ne- 
cessarily incurred^  clergymen  would  do  well  to  accustom 
themselves  as  much  to  the  open  air  as  the  nature  of  their 
calling  will  admit.  This  will  place  the  city  clergymen  in 
this  respect,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  position  of  his  co-la- 
borer in  the  country^  where  habituation  to  the  free  air  of 
heaven^  as  I  have  already  observed,  renders  him  less  liable 
to  laryngitis. 

Could  any  means,  convenient  and  of  easy  application,  be 
devised  by  which  the  change  of  temperature  to  which  the 
&uces  and  larynx  are  exposed  in  the  state  of  fatigue  and 
predisposition  to  disease,  in  which  they  are  after  preaching, 
might  be  effected  gradually  instead  of  suddenly,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  found  beneficial.  To  a  limited  extent  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  gargling  the  throat  well  with  water  at  a 
temperature  holding  a  medium  between  that  of  the  church 
and  the  open  air.  To  the  water  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
myrrh  may  be  added  with  good  effect.  In  addition  to  this, 
where  there  is  a  vestry  room,  or  an  apartment  of  any  kind 
immediately  connected  with  the  church,  it  might  be  kept  at  a 
pK>per  temperature,  and  occupied  for  a  short  time  after 
preaching,  before  passing  into  the  open  air. 

The  daily  habit,  which  some  probably  neglect,  of  bathing 
the  whole  neck,  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
tiuroat  externally,  with  cold  water,  will  be  found  serviceable. 
To  this  friction  with  a  coarse  napkin  may  be  added. 

A  cold  shower-bath,  of  the  shortest  possible  duration  with 
the  delicate,  however,  followed  by  friction  with  a  coarse 
napkin  or  flesh  brush,  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  will 
be  found  doubly  beneficial,  in  rendering  the  system  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  cold;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
close  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  the  skin,  by  preserv- 
ing the  latter  in  a  healthy  state,  and  by  the  vigor  and  tone 
communicated  to  the  system  generally,  warding  off  dyspepsia. 
The  best  hour  for  taking  it,  is  probably  in  the  morning,  a 
short  time  before  breakfast,  and  in  cold  weather  it  should  not 
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be  taken  without  having  a  warm  room  to  go  into  immediately 
after,  as  mischief  would  undoubtedly  follow,  unless  immedi- 
-ate  reaction  succeeded.  Those  of  a  delicate  constitution  not 
a:ccustomed  to  it  had  better  commence  with  the  tepid  bath, 
and  gradually  reduce  the  temperature,  especially  if  the  habit 
should  be  first  adopted  in  the  winter  season. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  derived  both  by 
dyspeptics  and  persons  predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease, 
under  which  in  common  parlance  is  included  laryngitis,  from 
the  constant  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin.  They  have 
probably  been  overrated,  I  would  almost  say  absurd,  when 
directed  to  be  worn  during  the  heat  of  summer.  An  uncom- 
fortable degree  of  heat  in  summer  is  in  all  probability  as  pre- 
judicial, as  an  uncomfortably  cold  temperature  in  the  winter. 
But  we  are  sometimes  told  that  flannel  is  cooler  in  summer 
than  linen.  Is  it  possible  that  he  who  first  said  it,  from  whom 
the  dogma  has  been  echoed  and  repeated  by  thousands,  bad 
the  natural  healthy  sensations?  The  overexcited  state  in 
which  the  cutaneous  vessels  is  kept  by  it,  when  acting  in  com- 
bination with  the  heat  of  summer,  must  certainly  predispose 
to  catarrhal  and  other  inflammatory  aflections,  on  the  setting 
in  of  cold  weather.  A  much  more  judicious  course  would 
seem  to  be,  to  adapt  the  clothing  and  its  changes  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  temperature  and  changes  of  the  season — ^flan- 
nel  for  winter — cotton  for  spring  and  autumn — and  linen  for 
summer.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  here  that  the  flannel  should 
be  frequently  changed? 

Although  not  required,  a  word  or  two  on  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  while  in  its  incipiency  may  not  be  deemed  inap- 
propriate. For  this  purpose  the  external  friction,  above  sug- 
gested, will  be  found  beneficial,  probably  more  so,  in  the  ear- 
ly stage  at  least,  than  any  powerful  revulsive,  as  it  may  be 
kept  up  more  permanently,  and  regulated  better;  and  when 
combined  with  the  cold  bathing  it  seems  to  have  the  eflect  of 
giving  tone  to  the  neighboring  parts,  while  it  allays  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves.  I  was  led  first  to  recommend  it  for  this 
purpose  and  thus  combined,  from  witnessing  its  beneficial  in- 
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fluence  in  persons  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  quinsy;  and 
in  others  habitual  sufferers  from  toothache  and  other  painful 
neuralgic  affections  of  the  face.  The  use  of  astringent  and 
sightly  stimulating  gargles,  when  used  in  moderation,  will  in 
almost  every  case  be  found  serviceable.  They  should  be 
used  cool,  or  cold.  For  this  purpose,  a  weak  solution  of 
alum,  say  five  or  ten  grains,  to  the  ounce  of  water,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  will  be 
found  as  useful  as  any.  But  that  which  above  every  thing 
else  seems  to  have  the  most  decided  influence  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  is  the  occasional  application  to  the 
palate,  tonsils,  and  all  that  portion  of  the  pharynx  of  ea«y 
access,  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  say  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  a  much 
stronger  solution  will  be  necessary,  or  perhaps  the  caustic  in 
substance.  As  the  use  of  the  solid  caustic  is  always  attended 
with  some  little  danger,  its  application  should  be  entrusted 
only  to  the  hands  of  a  physician.  A  solution,  however,  or 
rather  a  paste  of  a  drachm  of  the  caustic  to  half  the  quafitity 
of  water,  may  with  pel  feet  safety  be  applied  with  a  smalt 
mop,  and  is  probably  equally  as  beneficial  as  the  caustic  in 
9ubstance.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  part  principally  implicated,  and  from  which 
the  disease  has  its  natne.  This  may  be  done  by  the  physi- 
cian, in  the  manner  directed  by  Trousseau  and  Belloq  in  their 
work  on  laryngeal  phthisis.  I  cannot  but  Uiink,  however, 
that  the  case  must  be  a  serious  one  indeed,  that  could  justify 
a  resort  to  the  application  of  caustic  and  astringent  solutions 
and  powders  to  a  part,  to  which  the  accidental  application  of 
a  drop  of  the  most  bland  fiuid,  causes  at  times  so  much  in- 
convenience, I  have  myself  never  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  any  application  to  the  glottis  or  larynx  itself — the  ac- 
tion of  the  nemedy,  applied  as  directed,  seeming  by  continuous 
sympathy  to  extend  to,  and  produce  the  desired  influence  on 
the  part.  I  can,  however,  conceive  it  to  be  more  than  probable 
that  in  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  the  immediate  appli- 
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cation  of  the  caustic  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
duce to  the  full  extent  its  peculiar  influence.    - 

So  much  has  been  wiitten  upon  the  subject  of  dyspepsia, 
so  many  different  ^^cures^'  recommended  or  suggested,  so 
many  different  opinions  advanced,  that  as  proteiform  have  be- 
come the  essays  upon  it,  as  are  the  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease itself.  I  have  nothing  nevtr  to  offer  on  the  subject^  but 
will  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  enumerate  the  causes 
which  are  more  especially  concerned  in  its  production  among 
clergymen,  and  to  suggest  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

First.  Want  of  the  due  amount  of  exercise,  regularly  ta- 
ken, and  at  proper  times.  Almost  every  man  whose  calling 
is  such  as  to  require  sedentary  habits,  neglects  to  take  the 
amount  of  exercise  necessary  for  the  perfect  preservation  of 
his  health,  and  thus,  by  the  dullness  of  intellect,  and  the  inca- 
pacity for  mental  exertion  brought  on  in  this  way,  loses  more 
time  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  preserve  dis  health 
if  spent  judiciously  in  exercise.  One  hour  of  mental  labor, 
when  ,the  mind  unembarrassed  by  disease  and  uncomfortable 
bodily  sensations  concentrates  itself  wholly  upon  its  subject, 
being  more  productive,  than  twice  the  time  spent  in  efforts  to 
direct  attention  to  a  topic  under  considertion,  while  obscured 
by  the  clouds  arising  from  an  undigested  meal,  and  distracted  • 
by  headache,  and  the  other  attendant  evils  of  dyspepsia.  To 
the  proper  amount  of  exercise,  then,  taken  at  appropriate 
times,  I  would  direct  attention,  as  a  matter  of  the  first  ioi- 
portance.  As  to  the  kind  of  exercise,  there  is  none  so  bene- 
ficial as  walking.  I  may  modify  this  remark,  however,  so 
far  as  to  state,  that  when  any  laryngeal  inflammation  already 
exists,  equestrian  exercise  will  be  found  preferable,  or  at  least 
a  principal  portion,  the  most  active  part,  should  be  of  this 
kind. 

I  will  suggest  the  exercise  for  a  day,  such  as  I  suppose 
may  be  most  generally  applicable,  liable  of  course  to  varia- 
tions and  modifications,  to  suit  the  different  powers  and  capa- 
cities of  different  persons.  Early  rising  and  exercise  befidre 
breakfast  have  been  much  lauded,  by  those  perhaps  who  have 
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not  made  the  trials  and  the  system  looks  very  well  on  the  pages 
of  a  romance.  To  the  first,  of  course  there  can  be  no  objection, 
nor  to  the  latter,  but  not  carried  to  the  extent  generally  re- 
commended. Breakfast  should  be  taken  very  soon  after 
rising.  A  short  walk,  before  breakfast,  in  the  open  air,  not 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  heat,  or  but  the  slightest  degree 
of  fatigue,  is  as  much  as  would  be  proper.  After  breakfast, 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  may  be  spent  in  a  walk  in 
the  open  air,  or  some  easy  labor,  such  as  working  in  the  gar- 
den. The  exertion  should  not  be  such  as  to  produce  much 
fatigue,  especially  during  the  eariier  j art  of  the  allotted  time. 
Prom  this  till  within  half  an  hour  of  dinner,  the  time  may  be 
spent  in  reading  or  in  composition;  the  half  hour  immediately 
preceding  dinner,  in  a  gallop  on  horseback,  or  in  some  other 
appropriate  exercise,  but  if  carried  far  enough  to  produce  fa- 
tigue, a  period  of  rest  should  intervene  before  dinner.  As 
dinner  is  probably  the  meal  most  productive  of  dyspepsia, 
the  period  of  Its  digestion  is  the  one  to  which  attention  should 
especially  be  directed.  In  this  respect  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  among  authors,  some,  a  few,  recomend- 
ing  during  its  digestion,  active,  perhaps,  laborious  exercise; 
some  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence,  and  others  a  medium 
course.  The  latter  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  will  be 
found  most  beneficial.  The  first  hour  after  dinner  should  be 
spent  in  gently  promenading  the  room,  in  bad  weather;  or,  in 
more  favorable  weather,  walking  at  an  easy  pace  in  the  open 
air.  After  this,  the  amount  of  exertion  may  be  increased, 
and  after  the  process  of  digestion  may  be  supposed  to  be 
nearly  complete,  say  in  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours,  the  de- 
gree of  exertion  may  be  still  further  augmented,  and  if  exer- 
cise carried  to  fetigue  is  at  all  beneficial,  now  is  the  appro- 
priate time.  After  an  hour's  active  exercise,  followed  by  half 
an  hour's  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  for  above  all  things, 
men  who  study  or  write  should  reserve  the  sitting  posture 
for  these  purposes,  the  labors  of  the  day  may  be  resumed. 
To  his  out-door  exercise,  as  constituting  an  agreeable  and 
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useful  employment  for  the  mind,  it  being  also  calculated  to 
remove  any  impression  of  time  wasted,  attention  may  be 
paid  to  botany,  gardening,  horticulture,  &c.  Half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  should  be  spent  in  exercise  before  tea^  and  it  would 
be  well  to  spend  the  same  time  in  a  gentle  promenade  aft^r 
tea,  before  resuming  the  pen  or  booL  The  night  should  not 
be  so  far  infringed  upon,  as  not  to  allow  of  sufficient  time 
for  repose;  and  again  an  hour's  exercise,  within  doors,  or  in 
the  open  air,  asthe  weather  may  or  may  not  favor  the  latter, 
before  retiring.  My  recollection  at  this  time  presents  before 
me  the  cheerful  and  enlivened  faces  of  two  clergymen,  one 
of  the  Presbyterian,  the  other  of  the  Episcopal  church,  who 
in  the  opinion  of  some  almost  outrage  the  gravity  of  their  or- 
der by  the  rapidity  of  their  pedestrian  movements.  The  ef- 
fect is  manifested,  though  neither  is  of  a  robust  constitution, 
by  the  ruddy  glow,  and  sparkling  eye  of  health,  with  which 
their  countenances  are  animated. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  indigestion  is  the  constrained  po- 
sition, unavoidable  to  a  certain  extent,  which  persons  assume 
while  engaged  in  study  or  composition.  The  bent-forward 
position,  into  which  almost  every  person  unconsciously  falls 
while  writing,  in:  which  the  chest  and  diaphragm  press  heavi- 
ly upon  the  abdomen,  constraining  and  embarrassing  the  sto- 
mach in  its  gentle  motions  during  digestion;  and  the  impedi- 
ment thus  produced  to  the  free  passage  of  the  chyme  through 
the  pylours  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  same 
pressure  upon  the  bloodvessels  contained  in  the  abdomen, 
more  especially  the  vena  cava,  preventing  the  easy  return  of 
the  blood  to  the  heart,  and  thus  producing  a  state  of  engorge- 
ment of  the  abdominal  viscera  generally,  must  have  a  power- 
ful agency  in  the  productioi)  of  indigestion.  This  may  be 
avoided  to  a  certain  extent,  by  an  individual  engaged  in  study 
accustoming  himsfolf  to  read  in^  the  erect  position,  at  the 
same  time  gently  pacing  his  apartment.  The  mind  might  not 
at  first  be  so  easily  concentrated,  but  custom  would  soon  ob- 
viate this.  Besides,  almost  every  literary  man,  clergymen 
perhaps  among  the  rest^  do  a  certain  amount  of  reading  whiclu 
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does  not  require  great  exertion  of  intellect  This  portion  of 
tbeir  reading  only  might  first  be  performed  in  this  manner. 
Much  of  one*^  writing  might  also  be  accomplished  in  the  erect 
position,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  book-keepers  and 
clerks,  in  mercantile  establishments;  and  if  at  first,  any  difS-^ 
culty  should  be  experienced  in  directing  attention'  to  the 
subject,  only  the  less  intellectual  parts,  such  as  copying, 
might  be  performed  in  this  way.  By  some  attention  to  the* 
above  suggestions,  less  necessity  will  be  felt,  and  less  time 
required  for  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  subject  of  ditt  next  engages  attention.     Here  I  shalF 
be   brief,  for  were  I  to  attempt  to  set  down  all  that  might  be 
considered  important  relative  to  it,  it  would  swell  the  present 
article,  to  perhaps  an  unreadable  extent,   and   consequently, 
frustrate  the  object  of  my  labor.     Without,  therfore,  entering 
to  any  extent  into  theoretical  discussions  relative  to  the  ma- 
teria alimentaria,  I  shall  merely   suggest  a  few  simple  rules, 
or  rather  hint  at  a  few  points,  attention  to  which  appears  to 
me  of  most  importance.      Of  these,   moderation   in  eating, 
stands  pre-eminent     By  this  I  do  not  mean  starvation,  or 
something  bordering  upon  it,  as  some  who  carry  everything 
to  excess,  would  construe  the  caution,  but  a  due  supply  of 
-wholesome  nutriment.     To  insure   the  proper  quantity,  and 
no  more,  being  taken,  a  longer  time  than  is  usual  in. this  coun- 
try should  be  spent  at  the  table,  to  give  the  stomach  an  op^ 
poriunity  of  appreciating  the  ingesta^  and   to   admit  of  slow. 
and  effectual  mastication^      Though  I  cannot  fall  into  the 
opinion  of  those   who  advise  that  the  meal  should  be  discon* 
tinued  while  a  sensation  of  hunger  is  still  felt,  yet,   anything 
like  a  feeling  of  repletion  or  satiety,  should  be  avoided.. 
Large  quantities  of  fluids  during  the  meal,  and  after,  until  the 
process  of  digestion  is  complete,  should  be  avoided,  as  tend- 
ing to  distend  the  stomach  beyond  the   point  at  which  it 
grasps,  and  most  eflectually  contracts  upon  the  alimentary 
mass,  and  also  as  tending  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice,  so  that 
its  solvent  properties  are  but  inefficiently  excited.    For  the 
latter  reason,  also,  they  should  not  be  taken  freely  immedi*- 
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ately  before  eating.  Or  should  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Lie- 
big  and  others,  that  the  process  of  digestion  is  one  of  trans- 
formation of  the  food,  a  new  arrangement  of  its  particles  in 
consequence  of  contact  with  other  particles  undergoing  at 
the  same  time  the  same  transformation,  as  in  the  process  of 
fermentation';  these  other  particles,  which  are  supposed  to 
communicate  the  impulse  in  this  transformation  to  the  alimen- 
tary mass,  being  contained  in  that  fhiid  called  the  gastric 
juice,  its  dilution  may  be  equally  supposed  to  affect  their  pow- 
er. The  fact,  however,  is  unalterable,  though  theories  or  ex- 
planations may  change. 

As  for  the  much  abused  tea  and  coffee,  a  good  cup  of 
either,  may  be  innocently,  if  not  benefically,  indulged  in  at 
supper  or  breakfast— the  injury,  if  any,  arising  from  the  use 
of  these  articles,  being  from  the  excessive  quantity  of  the  men- 
siruum^  and  not  from  the  ingredient,  acting  as  above  suggested 
in  too  much  diluting  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  at  dinner,  as 
being  the  principal  meal,  and  the  one  generally  of  most  dif- 
ficult digestion,  that  a  free  indulgence  in  fluids  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  true,  that  the  ^bon  vivanV  indulges  freely  in 
fluids  during  and  after  dinner,  but  still  they  are  more  stimula- 
ting  in  quality,  than  excessive  in  quantity,  and  are  at  the  time 
no  doubt  useful,  from  their  stimulating  properties,  in  enabling 
the  stomach  to  master  the  unnatural  load  with  which  it  is 
overburthened.  This  organ,  however,  seldom  fails  in  the  end 
to  be  avenged  upon  the  system  generally,  for  any  ba4  treat- 
ment imposed  upon  it  by  the  palate^ 

Although  the  proteinaceous  compounds,  albumen,  caseia 
and  fibrine,  constituting  the  elements  of  nutrition  for  the  bo- 
dy, are  identically  the  same  in  vegetables  and  animals,  those 
of  the  latter  indeed  seeming  only  to  be  derived  from  the  for- 
mer; still  experience  proves,  that  a  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  is  better  for  the  preservation  of  health,  than 
the  exclusive  use  of  either  one  or  the  other  alone;  the  form 
and  combination,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  or  dilution 
of  our  articles  of  diet,  probably  modifying  their  amenabflity 
tQ  th.e  action  of  the  stomach.    Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  it  ia 
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a  &ct,  that  the  very  elements  of  nutrition  themselves,  in  a 
state  of  concentration  separately,  are  very  unfavorable  to  the 
support  of  animal  life;  and  Magendie  mentions  the  &ct  of 
animals  dying  of  inanition  in  two  months,  though  consunK 
iDg  daily  from  one  to  about  to  about  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  fibrine.  Of  albumen  alone,  ^^after  a  few  day^s  use  of  it, 
they  refuse  to  take  it,  preferring  to  suffer  the  most  violent 
pangs  of  hunger,  rather  than  eat  it,  and  ultimately  they  die  of 
inanition." 

The  state  of  combination  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  as 
found  in  some  animal  substances,  as  in  beef,  mutton,  &c., 
seems  in  many  instances  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  stomach 
of  the  dyspeptic.  A  quantity  of  vegetable  food  is  important 
hoyrever,  probably,  for  the  supply  of  another  proteinacious 
principle,  gluten,  very  nutritious,  and  capable  by  itself,  for  a 
long  time,  of  supporting  animal  life,  and  for  a  supply  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  non-nitrogenized  components  of  our 
food,  ^tke  elements  of  respiration.^ 

A  due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  then,  is  im- 
portant: to  which  should  be  added  at  times,  a  share  of  good 
ripe  fruit,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned;  those  of  easy 
digestion,  however,  being  carefully  selected,  while  the  cores^ 
skins,  seed,  &C.,  ^e  to  be  rejected.  It  is  a  common  but  mis- 
taken opinion,  that  these  parts  render  fruits  more  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  I  was  once  asked,  why  nature  so  produced  tbem^ 
if  not  to  be  eaten.  As  well  might  it  be  asked  why  nature 
produced  the  oyster  with  a  shell,  if  it  was  not  intended  that. 
it  should  be  thus  eaten.  Like  the  pickles,  the  condimentsv 
and  stimulating  drinks  of  the  epicure,  although  they  can  ' 
hardly  be  said  to  render  the  substances  themselves  more  di- 
gestible, by  their  irritant  qualities  they  may  excite  the  sto- 
mach temporarily,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  digest  in  undue  pro«^ 
portion.  It  is  a  morbid  excitement,  however,  and  never  fails 
when  carried  far  to  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  state  of 
languor,  or  debility  of  the  organ.  As  regards  condiments, 
their  use  should  be,  as  a  general  ^le,  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  palatable  state  of  the  food,  avoided.    Persona 
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of  a  robust,  plethoric  habit,  or  sanguine  temperament,  need 
them  not,  and  to  those  of  a  nervous  or  bilious  temperament 
they  are  frequently  injurious,  by  exciting  the  appetite  to  an 
improper  indulgence,  a|xd  producing  in  the  stomach  itself  a 
state  of  inflammation,  or  one  of  irritation  bordering  upon  it. 
If  to  any  a  free  use  of  condiments  is  beneficial,  it  is  to  those 
of  a  leucophlegmatic  habit  of  body.  With  them,  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  is  generally  weak,  while  stimulants  of  the  kind 
are  less  liable  to  irritate  or  inflame.  But  in  regard  to  diet,  no 
fixed  and  invariable  rules  can  be  established,  for  as  long  as 
there  are  differences  in  the  physical  proportions,  in  the  tern- 
persiments,  constitutions,  and  habits  of  men — so  long  must 
there  be  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  allowed  in  dietetic  regu« 
lations.  Each  man  must  be  governed  to  a  certain  extent,  jn 
his  own  case,  by  his  own  experience.  This  to  men  of  judg- 
ment and  observation  may  safely  be  entrusted.  The  sto- 
mach very  soon  gives  intimation  of  bad  or  oppressive  treat* 
ment,  and  if  its  first  warnings  are  carefully  heeded  much  fu- 
ture suffering  may  be  avoided. 

A  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  in  sedentary  men,  is  one 
of  the  first  evils  to  which  their  habits  of  life  expose  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  accompaniments  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  all 
cases  has  a  tendency  to  aggravate  it.  For  its  cure,  or  pre- 
vention, a  regular  system  of  exercise  is  above  all  things  im- 
portant. While  allowing  due  attention  to  the  first  calls  of 
nature,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  in  the  periods  may  be 
established.  This  is  principally  beneficial  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  direct  attention  to  the  matter,  and  therefore  prevent 
neglect.  In  many  things,  we  are  the  ^creatures  of  habit.' 
This  is  not  only  the  case  in  our  voluntary  acts,  but  in  the 
'  series  of  organic  changes,  and  instinctive  movements,  over 
which  will  has  at  most  but  an  indirect  and  imperfect  control. 
For  the  preservation  of  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  state,  a  mod- 
erate indulgence  in  fruits  has  a  &vorable  influence:  their  acid 
and  saccharine  juices  acting  as  a  mild,  pleasant,  and  natural 
laxative,  while  the  irrit^ion  produced  by  pui'gatives  is  avoid- 
ed.   They  should  be  used,  however,  with  the  restrictions 
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above  su^ested.  The  most  digestible^  and  therefore  the 
most  suitable,  are  probably  the  apple  and  peach.  There  are 
some  fruits  very  indigestible;  the  pine-apple  is  peculiarly  so. 
It  may  be  allowed,  however,  with  the  precaution  of  swal- 
lowing only  the  juice,  and  rejecting  the  substance  of  the 
fruit. 

Shall  I  touch  upon  the  use  of  medicine  in  incipient  consti- 
pation? It  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided — by  every 
other  means  striving  to  keep  an  open  state  of  the  bowels  be** 
fore  resorting  to  this.  The  use  of  purgatives  once  com- 
menced, is  very  apt  to  become  habitual,  the  torpor  and  inactivi- 
ty following  the  excitement  and  irritation  produced  by  one 
dose,  almost  always  requiring  another,  and  in  augmented  pro- 
portions. If  medicine  is  at  all  resorted  to,  the  smallest  pos- 
sible dose,  capable  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, should  be  taken.  For  this  purpose,  a  pill  containing 
from  one  to  three  grains  of  aloes,  half  a  grain  of  blue  mass, 
and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  answers 
the  purpose  well.  Unirritating  lavements,  however,  may  in 
many  instances  be  substituted  for  even  the  mildest  laxatives, 
without  the  risk  attendant  upon  the  latter,  of  rendering  per- 
manent by  their  use,  any  temporary  derangement  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach,  or  constipation  of  the  bowels,  which 
may  seem  to  call  for  them. 

Will  I  be  accused  of  a  disposition  to  favor  too  much  the 
medical  profession  by  recommending  persons  laboring  under 
a  torpid  or  inactive  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  first  to 
consult  one  of  its  members  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  any 
'specific,'  or  ^cure,'  however  highly  recommended?  In  the 
present  instance,  I  shall  certainly  avoid  this,  as  my  advice  is 
to  a  class,  to  whom  our  services  are  willingly  rendered  gra- 
tuitously. The  habit  too  frequently  followed,  so  soon  as  the 
bowels  become  a  little  costive,  of  swallowing  in  quick  succes- 
sion, *specifics,'  'bitters,'  'tonics,'  'cures,'  &c.,  cannot  be  too 
much  condemned;  and  yet  thousands  of  cases  of  inveterate 
constipation  and  dyspepsia  are  thus  induced.    Is  it  not  a  fact 
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that  clergymen  have  a  peculiar  penchaM  this  way?  These 
genUemen  I  know  will  pardon  me  if  I  wrong  them,  as  it  is 
for  their  especial  benefit  that  I  write,  but  from  the  number  of 
advertisements  of  specific  cures^  with  which  almost  every 
newspaper  groans,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  certified  by  them^ 
'  it  would  seem  so,  for  certainly  their  certificates  are  not  pro- 
cured without  trials  of  the  remedies. 

AH  authors  who  have  written  on  the  influence  of  the  phya- 
ique  upon  the  morale^  have  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  power 
exerted  by  the  digestive  apparatus  over  the  mental  manifes- 
tations. The  importance  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  stomach, 
for  the  due  exercise  of  the  mind,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
brain  itself:  no  other  part  of  the  body  seeming  to  have  any- 
thing like  so  intimate  a  sympathy  with  the  organ  of  the 
mind  as  this.  How  important  then,  ^at  an  organ  exerting  so 
decided  an  influence  over  the  productions  of  the  mind, 
should  not  be  abused: — an  organ  whose  healthy  or  diseased 
condition  gives  buoyancy,  energy,  and  determination;  or 
gloom,  melancholy,  irresolution,  and  imbecility  to  the  mental 
phenomena,  as  the  case  may  be;  one  whose  diseased  condi- 
tion may  be  productive  ef  every  degree  of  depravation  of  in- 
tellect, from  the  slightest  lowness  of  spirits,  to  the  most  vio- 
lent insanity;  one  whose  cravings  under  the  influence  of 
want  or  starvation,  induces  a  state  of  the  afiective  faculties 
in  which  man  forgets  his  humanity,  and  levels  himself  with 
the  beast  of  pre}^,  in  which  ties  the  nearest  and  most  binding 
are  severed;  in  which  love,  friendship,  and  relationship  are 
set  at  naught;  in  which  the  most  violent  antipathies  of  civil- 
ized man  are  overcome,  and  cannibal  like  he  takes  the  life  of 
his  fellow  in^  misery,  to  feed  upon  the  quivering  flesh  of  him 
who  but  a  short  time  before  was  his  companion,  messmate, 
or  brother;  in  which  self-preservation,  that  most  selfish  of  all 
man's  instinctive  feelings,  becomes  his  only  rule  of  acticm; 
nay,  in  which  his  own  flesh  is  not  secure,  but  in  his  savage 
and  reckless  desperation,  is  torn  and  mangled  by  his  own 
reeking  jaws.    One  tie  alone,  the  tie  that  bmds  the  mother 
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to  her  infant  ofispiing,  has  been  known  to  withstand  the  cra- 
vings of  famishing  despair,  alone  amidst  this  exhibition  of  the 
savage  brutality  of  man's  nature,  has  stood  as  a  redeeming 
trait  Her  heart  alone  has  been  forgetful  of  all  selfish  cares; 
she  has  been  known,  when  starvation  has  arrived  at  that 
point,  against  which  her  physical  frame  could  no  longer  bear 
up,  calmly  to  sink  into  the  arms  *  of  the  grim  messenger, 
careful  of,  and  to  her  infant  offspring,  supplying  even  in  death, 
^^nature's  pabulum,  from  nature's  fount'' 
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Art.  III. — Remarks  on  the  influence  of  Menial  Cultivation 
and  Mental  Excitement  upon  Health.  By  Amariah  Bjuo- 
HAM,  M.D.,  Superintendent  and  Physician  of  the  State  Lu* 
natic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Third  Edition.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  &  Blanchard.     1845.     13mo.    pp.  204. 

Although  Dr.  Brigham*s  work  has  reached  its  third  edn 
tion,  and  has  been  republished  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
London,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  presented  in 
a  formal  manner  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  As  it  is  in- 
tended for  general  circulation,  addressing  itself  more  particu- 
larly, however,  to  parents  and  to  those  havii^  charge  of  the 
education  of  children,  it  of  course  contains  many  things 
which  are  both  common  and  familiar  to  the  profe3sion,  but 
which,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  cannot  become  either 
too  common  or  too  familiar.  All  of  our  medical  readers 
may  not  be  interested  in  it  as  parents;  but  still,  as  guardians 
of  the  public  well-being,  as  men  whose  duty  and  province  it 
is  to  look  after  the  health,  not  of  the  body  politic,  but  the 
body  social,  they  are  or  should  be  interested  in  it.  The  views 
which  the  book  contains  are  so  just  and  important,  and  seem 
to  us  to  have  so  close  a  relation  both  to  the  duty  and  busi- 
ness of  professional  men,  that  we  think  it  well  worth  the  la- 
bor of  making  a  few  extracts. 

The  edition  published  in  Glasgow  was  edited  by  Dr.  Mac- 
nish,  who  added  a  preface  and  some  notes;  these  are  incor- 
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poraled  in  the  present  edition,  together  with  the  preface  of 
the  Edinburgh  editor. 

We  shall  pass  by  the  first  section,  which  is  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  proposition  that  the  brain  is  the  material  organ 
of  the  mind.  This  is  a  truth  which  at  this  day  few  compe- 
tent to  decide  will  deny,  and  one  at  least  which  most  medi- 
cal tnea  will  admit.  The  second  section  refers  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  in  early  life,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  its  ex- 
citement and  enlargement  by  disease,  and  to  the  fact  that 
mental  precocity  is  usually  a  symptom  of  disease. 

"The  brain  of  a  new-born  infant  weighs  about  ten  ounces; 
that  of  an  adult,  generally,  three  pounds  and  a  half,  apothe- 
caries' weight,  frequently  a  little  less.  But  if  the  mind  of  an 
adult  has  be/en  long  devoted  to  thought,  if  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  constant  study,  his  brain  is  usually  increased  beyond 
this  weight  The  brain  of  Byron,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
have  weighed  four  pounds  and  a  half;  and  that  of  the  illustri- 
ous Cuvier,  four  pounds  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half.*  The 
size  of  this  organ  increases  from  the  time  of  birth  till  man- 
hood, remains  stationary  from  this  period  until  old  age,  and 
then  diminishes  in  bulk  and  weight  The  relative  size  of  its 
different  portions  constantly  varies  during  several  of  the  first 
years  of  life,  and  it  is  not  until  about  the  seventh  year  that 
all  its  parts  are  formed.  During  childhood  it  is  "very  soft 
and  even  almost  liquid  under  the  fioger,  and  its  different  parts 
cannot  be  clearly  distinguished."  Still  at  this  time  it  is  sup- 
plied with  more  blood,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  at  any 
subsequent  period.  It  then  grows  most  rapidly,  and  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  organ:  its  weight  is  nearly  doubled  at 
the  end  of  the  first  six  months;  anonence  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, being  connected  with  the  brain,  is  nearly  developed, 
and  becomes  the  predominating  system,  in  youth.  At  this 
period  of.  life,  however,  which  is  devoted  to  the  increase  of 
the  body,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nervous  system  should  pre- 
dominate; for  this  system  is  the  source  of  all  vital  movement, 


*  There  is  an  error  here.  Cuvier's  brain  weighed  but  63  ounces. 
I>apa7tren's  weighed  64.  That  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  weighed 
69.  Aoeording  to  Reid,  the  average  weight  of  the  encephalon  in  a  man 
between  60  and  60  years  of  age  is  50  ounces  2  drachms.  See  Britkh 
and  Foreign  Medical  RevieWf  for  July,  1844.  C. 
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and  presides  over,  and  gives  energy  to  those  aetions  whick 
tend  to  the  growth  of  the  organization*  Besides,  'infancy,' 
says  Bichat,  'is  the  age  of  sensation.  As  every  thing  is  new 
to  the  infant,  every  thing  attracts  its  eyes,  nostrfls,  &c.  That 
which  to  us  is  an  object  of  indifference,  is  to  it  a  source  of 
pleasure.  It  was  then  necessary  that  the  nervous  cerebnd 
system  should  be  adapted  by  its  early  devolpment  to  the  dc^ 
gree  of  action  which  it  is  then  to  have.' 

"But  this  great  and  early  development,  though  necessary 
for  the  above  purposes,  very  much  increases  the  liability  to 
disease;  it  gives  a  tendency  to  convulsions,  and  to  inflamma- 
tion and  dropsy  of  the  brain,  and  to  other  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  are  most  common  and  fatal  in  child- 
hood. 

''It  is,  therefore,  deeply  important,  that  the  natural  action 
of  the  nervous  system  should  not  be  much  increased,  eithej 
by^  too  much  exercise  of  the  mind,  or  by  too  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings,  lest  at  the  same  time  the  liability  of  chil-^ 
dren  to  nervous  diseases  be  increased,  and  such  a  predomin- 
ance ^iven  to  this  system  as  to  make  it  always  easily  excited^ 
and  disposed  to  sympathize  with  disorder  in  any  part  of  the 
body." 

Dr.  Brigham  alludes  to  a  number  of  facts,  and  adduces  sev- 
eral curious  cases,  showing  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  diseased 
excitement  and  enlargement  of  the  brain.  The  intelligent 
reader  can  doubtless  call  to  mind  many  cases  of  this  sort; 
as  also  of  the  kind  next  noticed,  arising  from  the  action  on 
the  brain  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Unfortunately  there  are 
but  too  many  instances  that  warrant  the  paradoxical  asser- 
tion of  a  man's  being  most  sober  when  he  is  most  drunk. 
"Who,"  says  the  author,  "has  not  felt  that  transient  joy,  hap- 
piness, and  courage  is  a  marketable  commodity,  that  'ec- 
stacies  ^can  be  corked  up  in  bottles,  or  peace  of  mind  sent  in 
gallons  by  the  mail-coach?"'  We  subjoin  one  of  the  most  re^ 
markable  examples  of  precocity  and  enlargement  of  the  brain 
quoted  by  the  author;  it  was  furnished  to  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  1836,  by  Prof.  Homer: 

"Master  William  M.,  the  fourth  child  of  his  parents,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  June,  1820.  At  birth,  his 
bead  was  of  ordinary  size,  but  very  soon,  after  an  attack   of 
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dropsy  of  the  brain,  it  began  to  grow  inordinately.  After  he 
began  to  walk,  its  size  was  so  great  that  he  attmcted  much 
attention;  and  he  was  apt  to  fall,  especially  forwards,  from 
readily  losing  his  equilibrium.  His  health  was  generally 
good. 

"Dec.  12th,  1828,  he  fell  against  a  door,  and  bruised  his 
forehead;  in  an  hour  afterwards  he  vomited,  became  very^ 
sick,  and  died  the  next  evening.  During  his  short  sickness 
he  had  no  headache,  and  complained  only  of  his  stomach. 

^^On  examining  his  head,  the  day  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  to  be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  a  full-grown  per- 
son, measuring  twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference.  The 
lateral  ventricles  contained  a  great  quantity  of  transparent 
«erum,  which  had  distended  the  brain  to  a  very  great  ciegree, 
atid  produced  much  of  the  enlargement  of  the  head.  The 
appearance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  it  is  not  necessary 
to  particularize.  Many  parts,  especiallv  those  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  were  healthy,  and  the  small  blood-vessels  were 
generally  congested  with  blood. 

*'^The  following  interesting  account  of  this  child's  mental 
and  moral  faculties,  was  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  the 
family  physician:  *When  15  months  old,  the  child  spoke 
well,  and,  at  1 8  months,  was  able  to  sing  a  variety  of  musical 
airs  with  tolerable  correctness  and  always  exhibited  a  strong 

f)redilection  for  music.  His  intellectual  faculties  genenf 
y  were  very  respectable,  and  his  powers  of  observation 
rather  remarkable.  But  his  memory,  both  of  language  and 
sentiments,  was  such  as  to  excite  surprise  in  those  who  took 
pains  to  converse  with  him.  The  following  example  of  his 
powers  of  recollection  may  not  be  amiss.  A  customer  of  his 
father  having  been  absent  two  years,  returned,  and,  on  his 
entrance  into  the  shop,  saluted  as  an  acquaintance,  its  in- 
mates; but  they  had  forgotten  him.  On  turning  to  little  M., 
the  latter  immediately  called  him  by  name,  inquired  kmdly 
about  him,  and  then  told  him  that  he  had  not  been  to  se*^ 
them  for  two  years. 

'^KDf  a  grave  and  quiet  temperament,  he  preferred  the  socie- 
ty of  his  seniors^  and  took  little  interest  in  the  common  pas- 
times of  childhood.  Only  sedate  children  were  agreeable  to 
hun.  For  so  youthful  a  person,  his  sentiments  and  affections 
were  of  a  lofty  character.  Seeing  the  distress  of  his  mother 
when  commercial  affairs  took  his  lather  to  Europe,  the  child, 
then  five  years  of  ase,  said,  ^Father  will  soon  be  back:  if  hii 
don't  come  asain,  1  will  be  a  husband  to  my  mother,  and 
will  work  for  her,  and  take  care  of  her  when  she  is  okL' 

4  * 
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"For  two  years  before  his  death,  little  M.  became  affected 
by  religious  impressions,  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  his  death.  Often  advising  otliers,  he  presented  in  his 
own  conduct,  a  fine  exemplification  of  his  principles,  being 
distinguished  among  the  children  of  the  family  and  the  school 
for  love  of  truth,  and  general  sincerity  of  character.  At 
length,  even  while  in  full  health  and  vigor,  he  spoke  of  death 
as  a  thing  to  be  desired;  and  when  dying,  expressed  pleasure 
at  the  approaching  crisis." 

Dr.  Brigham  illustrates  this  branch  of  his  subject  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  enlarged  brain  and  early  mental  development 
of  rickety  children.  He  adverts  also  to  the  danger  of  mental 
excitement  in  children  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  whom  ttvere 
is  ofttimes  a  rare  development  of  mind.  This  danger  is  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  a  fact  which  the  author  does  not  no^ 
tice.  Recent  pathological  investigations  have  shown  the  exr 
treme  liability  of  strumous  children,  from  2  to  10  years  of 
age,  to  tubercular  meningitis.  It  is  more  insidious  in  its  ap« 
proach  even  than  the  ordinary  form  of  meningitis,  and  once 
established  nearly  always  pursues  iu  march  uncontrolled. 
Hence  the  increased  necessity  of  studiously  avoiding  every 
thing  that  will  unduly  excite  the  mind,  of  keeping  in  check 
the  early  maturity  of  understanding  when  it  exists.  Safety 
is  only  to  be  found"  in  aiding  by  all  possible  means  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences which  have  resulted  from  inattention  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  body  and  mind,  and  to  the  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  best  minds  are  not  produced  by  early  men- 
tal culture.  There  is  truth  we  think  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

^^Teachers  of  youth,  in  general,  appear  to  thhik,  that  in 
exciting  the  mind,  they  are  exercising  something  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  body, — some  mysterious  entity,  whose  opera- 
tions do  not  require  any  corporeal  assistance.  Thoy  endea- 
vor to  accelerate,  to  the  utmost,  the  movements  of  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  machine,  while  most  unfortunately  they  are 
totally  ignorant  or  regardless  of  its  dependence  on  the  body 
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They  know  that  its  action  and  power  may  both  be  increased 
for  a  while,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  force;  and  when 
the  action  becomes  deranged,  and  the  power  destroyed,  they 
know  not  what  is  the  difficulty,  nor  how  it  can  be  remedied. 
Fortunately  they  do  not  attempt  to  remedy  it  themselves,  but 
call  in  the  physician,  who,  if  he  affords  any  relief  at  all,  does 
it  by  operating  on  a  material  organ.  If  medical  men  enter- 
tained the  same  views  as  teachers,  they  would,  in  attempting 
to  restore  a  deranged  mind,  entirely  overlook  the  agency  m 
the  body,  and  instead  of  using  means  calculated  to  effect  a 
change  of  actionr  in  the  brain,  would  rely  solely  upon  argu- 
ments and  appeals  to  the  understanding.  For  if  the  mind 
may  be  cultivated  independent  of  the  body,  why  may  not  ita 
disorders  be  removed  without  reference  to  the  body?" 

The  author  inveighs  strongly  and  justly  against  the  exces- 
Mve  abundance  of  books  for  children^  and  the  absurdity,  non- 
sense, and  falsehood,  contained  in  many  of  them. 

"Where  is  the  proof  that  they  have  ever  benefited  a  single 
child?  Do  the  youth  now,  of  the  age  of  15,  who  have  used 
such  books  the  most  of  their  lives,  who  committed  to  memory 
innumerable  truths,  and  were  taught  to  reason  when  at  the 
age  of  3  or  4,  possess  more  active  and  independent  minds 
than  their  parents  possessed  at  the  same  age?  Does  their 
mental  power  now  show  the  good  effect  of  their  early  and  ex- 
traordinary culture?  Do  not  the  numerous  slender,  delicate 
and  pale-faced  youths  who  are  seen  in  our  cojieges,  and  in 
boarding  schools  for  girls,  exhibit  the  had  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem? I  ask  again,  where  is  any  evidence  that  books,  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  children  before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  are 
of  any  lasting  benefit,  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind?" 

The  mode  of  teaching  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  cen- 
sure: 

"The  method  of  teaching  little  children  varies  in  different 
schools;  but  that  is  everywhere  considered  the  best  which 
forces  the  infant  mind  the  fastest.  In  some  schools  the  mem- 
ory is  chiefly  cultivated,  and  children  are  taught  innumerable 
facts.  Here  we  see  those  who  are  scarcely  able  to  talk  exhib- 
ited as  wonderful  children.  They  are  declared  to  be  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise,  and  prophesied  about  as  giving  promise 
of  great  distinction  in  future,  because  they  are  able  to  tell  us 
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who  was  the  oldest  man,  and  many  other  equally  useful  and 
important  facts.  They  are  also  able  to  tell  us  many  truths  in 
astronomy,  geometry,  chemistry,  &c,  &c.,  of  which  the  inno- 
cent beings  know  about  as  much  as  do  parrots  of  the  jargon 
they  deliver.      In  other  schools  teachers  are  opposed  to  such 

Eractice;  and  say  that  a  child  should  learn  nothing  but  what 
e  understands;  that  the  memory  should  not  alone  be  cultiva- 
ted; therefore  they  teach  children  that  Methuselah  was  not 
only  the  oldest  man,  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  of 
age,  but  that  he  was  the  son  of  Enoch,  and  the  grandfather 
of  Noah,  and  that  a  year  means  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  and  a  day  twenty-four  hours;  and  all  this  they  teach  in 
order,  as  they  say,  that  a  child  may  JuUy  understand  what  he 
learns.  Other  teachers  say  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  compel  a 
child  to  learn — very  wrong  indeed;  and  that  he  should  leani 
no  more  than  he  will  cheerfully;  but  though  they  do  not  gain 
their  purpose  by  exciting  /ear,  they  awaken  other  passions  of 
the  strongest  kind  in  the  child,  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  of 
praised 

Dr.  Brigham  professes  to  speak  on  this  subject  from  per- 
sonal observation.  The  observation  of  others  can  supply 
the  parallel  to  what  we  have  just  quoted,  and  also  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^^I  have  seen  a  course  like  the  fcJlowing  pursued  in  manv 
families  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  this 
course  is  approved  of  by  many  excellent  persons.  Children 
of  both  sexes  are  required,  or  induced,  to  commit  to  memory 
many  verses,  texts  of  scripture,  stories,  &c.,  before  they  are 
three  years  of  age.  They  commence  attending  school,  for 
six  hours  each  day,  before  the  age  of  four,  and  often  before 
the  age  of  three;  where  they  are  instructed  during  three  years 
in  reading,  geography,  astronomy,  history,  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, chemistry,  botany,  natural  history,  &c.  &c.  They  also 
commit  to  memory,  while  at  school,  many  hymns,  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  catechisms,  &lc.  During  the  same  period  they 
attend  every  Sunday  and  Sabbath  school,  and  there  recite 
long  lessons;  some  are  required  to  attend  upon  divine  service 
at  me  church  twice  each  Sunday,  and  to  give  some  account 
of  the  sermon.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  many  children 
have  numerous  books,  journals,  or  magazines  to  read,  which 
are  designed  for  youth.  I  have  known  some  required  to  give 
strict  attention  to  the  chapter  read  in  the  family  in  the  mom* 
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ing^  and  to  give  an  account  of  it;  and  have  been- astonished 
and  alarmed  at  the  wonderful  power  of  memory  exhibited  on- 
auch  occasions  by  children  when  but  five  or  six  years  of  age. 
I  have*  known  other  children,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  above 
performances^  induced  to  learn  additional  hymns,  chapters  of 
Scripture^  or  to  read  certain  books,  by  the  promise  of  pres- 
ents from  their  parents  or  friends.^' 

As  consequences  of  a  course  like  this,  the  author  says  he 
has  seen  children  die  at  die  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  exhib- 
iting to  the  last  a  maturity  of  understanding  that  only  increas* 
ed  the  agony  of  a  separation ;  others  grow  up  to  manhood! 
"with  feeble  bodies  and  disordered  nervous  systems;  others^. 
and  perhaps  the  most  numerous  class,  exhibit  in  after  life  a 
small  degree  of  intellectual  power,  and  become  the  passive  in- 
Btruments  of  those  who  in  early  years  were  accounted  their 
inferiors. 

The  observations  contained  in  our  next  extract  are  unques^- 
tionably  true.  One  memorable  and  immortal  instance  will 
suggest  itself  to  the  medical  reader — we  need  scarcely  name 
John  Hunter.  Besides  the  examples  among  our  countrymen 
adduced  by  the  author,  others  are  not  wanting  both  of  the 
past  and  present.  Patrick  Henry's  early  culture  consisted" 
mainly  of  trout-fishing;  Hamilton,  than  whom  few  more  re- 
markable men  have  ever  lived  in  any  country,  was  a  mer- 
chant's clerk;  Channing,  beloved  during  life,  and  whose  fame 
is  growing  brighter  and  brighter  every  day,  spent  his  youth. 
-wandering  among  the  green  fields  and  forests;  Sparks  pushr 
ed  the  jack-plane  even  after  he  had  arrived  at  manhood;. 
C5ooper  was  a  naval  oflicer. 

'^The  history  of  the  most  distinguished  men  will,  I  believe, 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  early  mental  culture  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  produce  the  highest  powers  of  mind. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  great  man,  one  who  has 
aakmiplished  great  results,  and  has  obtained  the  gratitude  of 
mankmd,  who  in  early  life  received  an  education  in  reference 
to  the  wonderful  labors  which  he  afterwards  performed.     The 

Eeatest   philosophers,  warriors,  and   poets,  those  men  who 
ive  stamped  their  own .  characters  upon  the  age  in  which 
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they  lived,  or  who,  as  Cousin  says,  have  been  the  ^true  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  their  time,''  have  receiveil 
no  better  education,  when  young,  than  their  associates  who 
were  never  known  beyond  their  own  neighborhood.  In  gen- 
eral their  education  was  but  small  in  early  life.  Self-educaimi^ 
in  after  life,  made  them  gi'eat,  so  far  as  education  had  any 
efiect.  For  their  elevation  they  were  indebted  to  no  early 
hoi'house  culture^  but,  like  the  towering  oak,  they  grew  up 
amid  the  storm  and  the  tempe&t  raging  around,  rarents, 
nurses,  and  early  acquaintances,  to  be  sure,  relate  many  anec- 
dotes of  the  childhood  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  are 
published  and  credited.  But  when  the  truth  is  known,  it  is 
ascertained  that  many,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  was  ^inattentive  to  study,  and  ranked 
very  low  in  the  school  until  the  age  of  twelve;"  or,  like  Na- 
poleon, who  is  described,  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
when  a  child,  as  'having  good  healthy  and  in  other  respects 
was  like  other  boys,'t  do  not  owe  their  greatness  to  any  early 
mental  application  or  discipline.  On  the  contrary,  it  often 
^  appears  that  those  who  are  kept  from  school  by  ill  health  or 
some  other  cause  in  early  life,  and  left  to  follow  their  own 
inclination  as  respects  study,  manifest  in  after  life  powers  of 
mind  which  make  them  the  adrniration  of  the  world."* 

As  a  practical  commentary  on  what  is  here  stated.  Dr. 
Brigham  gives  the  following  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  pio- 
found  and  distinguished  jurists  of  this  country. 

.  ^^'I  was  brought  up  amons  the  highlands  and  hilly  parts  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  never  Kept  on  the  high-pressure  plan  of 
instruction.  It  was  not  then  the  fashion.  I  went  to  school, 
and  studied  in  the  easy,  careless  way,  until  I  went.to  college. 
I  was  daily,  and  sometimes  for  a  month  or  more,  engaged  in 
juvenile  play,  and  occasional  efforts  on  the  farm.  I  was 
roaming  over  the  fields,  and  fishing,  and  sailing,  and  swim- 
ming, and  riding,  and  playing  ball,  so  as  not  to  be  but  very 
superficially  learned^  when  I  entered  college.  I  was  not  in 
college  half  the  time.  I  was  at  home,  at  leisure,  or  at  gentle 
work,  and  much  on  horseback,  but  never  in  the  least  di&sipa» 
ted.    I  easily  kept  pace  with  my  class,  for  it  was  in  the  midst 

*  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  Gibbon,  T.  Scott,  Niebuhr,  W.  Scott,  Bynnv 
FrankUn^  RUtenhotue,  R,  Sherman^  Professor  Lee,  Giflfozd*  Berdo^ 
Dftvy,  Adam  Clarke,  dec. 

t  Memoiri  of  the  Dachest  of  Abrantet. 
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^  the  American  war,  and  there  no  scholars,  or  much  stimulus 
to  learn.  Silent  leges  inter  arma.  When  I  went  to  study 
law,  I  had  my  own  leisure,  and  ^at  exercise  and  relaxation 
in  eBchanting  rides,  and  home  visits,  until  I  got  to  the  bar.  I 
lived  plain,  drank  nothing  but  water,  ate  heartily  of  all  plain 
wholesome  food  that  came  in  my  way;  was  delighted  wiA 
rural  scenery,  and  active  and  healthy  as  I  could  be.  Here  \ 
laid  the  basis  of  a  sound  constitution^  in  which'  my  brain  had 
not  been  unduly  pressed  or  excited,  and  only  kept  its  symme* 
try  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  system.  It  was  not  until  I 
was  twenty-four  that  I  found  I  was  very  superficially  taught, 
and  then  voluntarily  betook  myself  to  books^  and  to  learn  the 
classics,  and  everything  else  I  could  read.  The  ardor  and  ra* 
pidity  with  which  I  pursued  my  law  and  literary  course,  was 
great  and  delightful,  and  my  heaUk  and  spirits  were  sound  and 
uniform,  and  neither  has  faltered,  down  to  this  day.'"* 

The  early  history  of  Walter  Scott,  quoted  in  another  place, 
is  to  the  same  purport.  He,  however,  at  last  died  of  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  induced  by  vast  mental  labor  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life. 

To  go  back  a  little,  may  we  not  say  with  the  author,  tliat 
*^it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  children  acquire  no  knowl- 
edge while  engaged  in  voluntary  play  and  amusements." 

**They  thus  do  acquire  knowledge  as  important  as  is  ever 
acquired  at  school,  and  acquire  it  with  equal  rapidity.  Many 
think  that  the  child  who  has  spent  the  day  in  constructing  his 
little  dam,  and  his  mill,  in  the  brook,  or  tne  stream  that  runs 
in  the  gutter;  or  in  rearing  his  house  of  clods  or  of  snow, 
or  in  maKing  himself  a  sled  or  cart,  has  been  but  idle,  and  de< 
serves  censure  for  a  waste  of  his  time,  and  a  failure  to  learn 
anything.  But  this  is  a  great  error  of  judgment;  for,  while 
he  has  £us  followed  the  dictates  of  nature,  both  his  mind  and 
body  have  been  active,  and  thereby  improved.  To  him  any- 
thing which  he  sees  and  hears  and  feels  is  new,  and  nature 
Reaches  him  to  examine  the  causes  of  his  various  s3nsations, 
and  of  the  phenomena  which  he  witnesses.  For  him,  the 
j^ook  of  Nature  is  the  best  book^  and  if  he  is  permitted  to  go 
forth  among  the  wonders  of  creation,  he  will  gather  instruc- 
tion by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  by  all  his  senses. 

^^He  is  for  a  while  just  as  ignorant  that  stones  are  hard, 
that  snow  will  melt,   that  ice  is  cold,  that  a  fall  from  the  tree 

*  Cbahcxllor  Kbivt.    This  was  written  after  nadiirg  a  copy  of  the  fint 
•ditioii  Id  1833;  and  was  not  intended  for  publication. 
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■vnll  hurt  him,  and  a  thousand  other  common  facts,  as  he  is  of 
a  ^parallelogram,'  or  ^perimeter,'  or  the  ^diameter  of  the  sun,' 
or  the  'pericarpium  of  flowers,'  or  of  many  other  similar 
things,  wnich  some  think  important  for  infants  to  know.  If 
his  time  is-  constantly  occupied  in  learning  the  last,  he  will 
grow  up  ignoriuit  of  many  common  truths,  and  fail  in  the  best 
•of  all  learning,  common  sense. 

^^The  child,  when  left  to  himself,  manifests  a  true  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  inquiry.  The  -story  related  of  the  celebrated 
Schiller,  who,  when  a  boy,  was  found^  in  a  tree,  during  a 
thunder-storm,  trying  to  find  where  the  thunder  and  the  light- 
ning came  from,  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
every  child  to  self-education.  This  tendency  it  is  highly  hn^ 
portant  to  encourage,  for  it  involves  the  cultivation  oi  thsA 
£ipirit  of  inquiry  ^  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  limited  ao> 
quirements  in  knowledge;  a  spirit  which  teaches  us  to  distin- 
guish what  is  just  in  itself,  from  what  is  merely  accredited  by 
Illustrious  names;  to  adopt  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanc- 
tioned, and  to  rqect  an  error  of  which  all  approve,  with  the 
same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment  was  opposed  to  our  own.' 
But  this  spirit  will  never  be  acquired,  when  the  child  is  taught 
from  his  infancy  to  depend  upon  others  for  all  he  knows,  to 
learn  all  he  does  learn  as  a  task,  and  not  from  the  desire  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  and  gratifying  his  curiosity. 

^^Let  not  the  parent,  therefore,   regret  that  his  child  has 

Jassed  his  early  hours  out  of  school;  for  in  all  probability  the 
nowledge  he  has  gained  while  running  and  exercising  in  the 
open  air  at  play,   is  more  valuable  than  any  he  would  have  "^ , 
gained  at   school.     At  all  events,  he  has  gained  what  is  far,  *^ 
very  far  more  valuable  than  any  mental   acquirements  which   i 
a  child  may  make,  viz:  a  sound  body,  well-developed  organs, 
senses  that  have  all  been  perfected  by  exercise,   and   stamina 
which  will  enable  him  in   future   life   to   study  or  labor  with 
energy  and  without  injury." 

In  tlie  fourth  section  the  author  fortifies  himself  with  the 
opinion  of  celebrated  physicians  respecting  early  mental  cul- 
tivation. 

In  the  fifth  he  treats  of  the  influence  of  mental  cultivation 
ttnd  mental  excitement  in  producing  insanity,  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  diseases  of  the  heart  In  reference  to  insanity, 
the  author's  position  now,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past,  at 
the  head  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  entitles  his  opinions  to  mor« 
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than  ordinary  weight.  After  glancing  at  certain  facts  in  ref- 
erence to  this  disease,  he  mentions  the  following  as  among 
the  causes  of  its  great  prevalence  in  this  country: 

^'First.  Too  constant  and  too  powerful  excitement  of  the 
mind,  which  the  strife  for  wealth,  office,  political  distinction, 
and  party  success,  produces  in  this  free  country. 

^  ^Second.  The  predominance  piven  to  the  nervous  system, 
bv  too  early  cultivating  the  mind  and  exciting  the  feelings  of 
children. 

"Third.  Neglect  of  physical  education,  or  the  equal  and 
proper  development  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

"Fourth.  The  general  and  powerful  excitement  of  the  fe- 
male mind." 

The  first  two  causes  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  facts 
relative  to  the  city  of  Hartford  (the  residence  of  the  author 
at  the  date  of  the  first  edition,  1832),  "which  are  probably 
applicable  to  many  if  not  most  of  the  towns  of  the  same  size 
in  the  United  States." 

"This  city  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants.    Nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  the  children  of  the  city,  commence  attending  school 
as  early  as  the  age  of  three  or  four,  and  attend  six  hours  each 
day,  for  several  years.     Nearly  all  attend  school  on  the  Sab- 
bath also.    Most  families  have  a  library  and  books  for  children, 
besides  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.     There  are   nine 
lai^e  churches  m  the  city,  belonging  to  six  different  denomina- 
tions, exclusive  of  one  for  colored  people.    These  are  all  well 
filled  twice,  and  frequently  three  times,  every  Sunday.     Be- 
sides, there  are  relimous  meetings  on  other  days,  amounting, 
in  the  various  churches,  to  twenty  or  thirty  during  thd  week. 
There  are  two  lyceums,  or  literary  associations,  both  of  which 
meet  once  a  week,  and  are  open  to  all,  without  expense.    At 
one,  are  weekly  debates,  usually  on  some  political  or  historical 
subject;  and  at  the  other  is  a  lecture  every  week,   on  such 
subject  as  the  lecturer  pleases.    Both  of  these  are  well  atten- 
ded.    Every  week,  seven  large  political  newspapers,  advoca- 
ting the  interests  of  three  difiei^ent  parties,  are  published  in 
Hartford;  and  elsojive  large  religious  newspapers;  no  two  of 
which  belong  to  the  same  sect.    Several  other  periodicals  are 
published  here,  but  not  weekly.     In  addition  to  the   papers 
published  in  this  town,  men  of  business  take  one  or  more  of 
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those  published  in  the  larger  cities,  and  most  of  the  reviews 
and  magazines  of  this  country,  and  of  England,  are  received 
here  and  read.''* 

The  evils  resulting  to  both  sexes  from  the  neglect  of  physi- 
cal education,  are  acknowledged  by  all;  and  the  subject  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  pro- 
fession both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ancients  understood 
its  value  far  better  than  we  modems — we  who  boast  of  our 
vast  superiority  in  knowledge.  With  them  the  education  of 
the  body,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  was  of  para- 
mount importance.  Their  gymnasia,  their  games,  in  which 
ofttimes  sturdy  manhood  contended  with  supple  and  pliant 
youth,  their  martial  sports  and  exercises,  all  combined  to 
give  them  what  we  know  they  had,  the  soundest  minds  in 
the  soundest  bodies^  the  latter  presenting  the  noblest  specimens 
of  physical  conformation  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 
'•Charmed  in  the  Grecian  stone,"  there  they  still  stand,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  the  wonder  and  the  de- 
light of  mankind;  and  there  too,  according  to  a  recent  travel- 
er, is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  descendants  of  that  noble  old  race, 
''the  one  glorious  shape  transcendant  in  its  beauty.'' 

We  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  this  section,  which  is  oc- 
cupied with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  men- 
tal excitement.  The  author  thinks  them  fearfully  on  the  in* 
crease.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  couple  of  sentences 
from  a  note  furnished  by  Dr.  Macnish. 

"It  i^  very  common  for  young  medical  students  to  imagine 
they  labor  under  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  some  other  form  of 
disease  connected  with  the  heart  or  its  great  outlet,  especially 
if  their  teachers  touch  strongly  upon  this  subject  Such  is 
especially  the  case  with  hard-workm^  and  assiduous  youths, 
whose  over-tasked  brains  induce  palpitation  of  the  heart" 


*  On  inquiry  at  the  poet-office,  I  learn  that  eighty  daily,  one  hundred 
and  ten  semi-weekly,  and  fbur  hundred  and  thir^-two  weekly  newspa- 

Sirs,  published  in  other  places,  are  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hartford, 
esides  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  are  annually  received  at  die 
same  office  for  postage  on  papers  and  pamphlets  that  are  received  irregu- 
larly. 
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The  experience  of  all  of  our  readers  will  tally  with  that 
here  set  forth.  We  have  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  a  fel- 
low-student of  our  own  (a  most  "hard-working"  and  "assidu- 
ous" one  he  was  too)  who  more  than  once  labored  under 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  had  at  divers  times  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  and  survived  all  sorts  of  valvular  diseases. 

Section  sixth  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  moral  educa- 
tion. We  commend  the  following  extracts  to  our  parental 
readers: 

"Such  effects  cannot,  however,  be  produced  by  precepts 
alone.  Children  should  be  induced  to  practise  the  virtues 
.  which  it  is  intended  they  shall  possess,  and  by  practice  they 
should  be  endowed  with  good  propensities  and  good  habits. 
If  parents  would  but  feel  that  it  is  as  essential  to  teach  a  child 
to  practise  the  \'irtues  that  are  desirable,  as  it  is  to  cultivate 
the  mind,  and  would  give  as  much  attention  to  the  early  de- 
velopment and  proper  exercise  of  the  affections  and  passions, 
and  take  that  pains  to  develope  all  the  natural  excellences  of 
his  character  they  do  to  accelerate  his  progress  in  knowledge, 
we  should  soon  see  a  great  and  pleasing  change  in  the  disposi- 
tions and  conduct  of  men.  But  now,  in  very  many  families, 
the  greatest  praise  is  not  bestowed  upon  those  children  that 
are  merely  good^  but  upon  those  whose  minds  are  most  active 
and  premature.  In  schools,  much  of  the  praise  and  censure, 
reward  and  punishment,  connected  with  early  mental  culture, 
is  calculated  to  awaken  rivalry,  envy,  and  hatred.  Moral 
culture  is  sacrificed,  in  early  life,  to  intellectual,  and  the  bad 
passions  are  called  forth  to  aid  the  mind's  improvement;  and 
then  what  originates  from  a  faulty  or  neglected  moral  educa- 
tion is  considered  the  fault  of  nature  itself.  But  nature  ha« 
not  had  fair  play. 

^^Example  is  also  of  great  importance  in  the  education  of 
children,  m  consequence  of  their  natural  propensity  to  imita- 
tion. *  ♦  *  *  Parents  who  are  constantly 
manifesting  fretful  and  unhappy  dispositions,  will  do  much 
towards  .  prrnlucing  like  dispositions  in  their  children.  From 
these  observations,  those  who  have  the  care  of  educating 
children,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  the  examples 
they  set  them;  they  will  also  reflect  that  whatever  is  inculca- 
ted upon  children  6y  precept  is  of  trifling  consequence,  com- 
pared with  that  which  they  leam  by  example;  and  if  they 
wish  to  have  their  children  possess  a  spirit  of  benevolence, 
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kindness,  or  homflity,  they  must  cherish  and  cultivate  these 
virtues  in  themselves,  and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  let 
any  contradiction  exist  between  their  expressed  opinions  of  the 
value  of  these  dispositions  and  their  own  habitual  conducL'' 

In  section  seventh  the  author  ai^goes  that  cultivation*  of  the 
mind  at  a  proper  time  of  life  is  beneficial  to  health.  He  cites 
Bmnaud  to  show  that  literary  men  have  in  all  countries  usu- 
ally been  long-lived.  The  fact  is  also  evident  from  a  table  he 
gives  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  showing  the  ages  attained  by 
distinguished  personages  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
The  following  statement  contained  in  one  of  the  author^s  notes 

will  interest  our  readers: 

• 

"''The  Declaration  of  American  Independence  was  signed  by 
56  delegates — 35  from  the  Northern,  and  21  from  the  South- 
em  States.  But  one  survives,  and  only  tux)  have  died  irom 
accident  The  whole  number  of  years  lived  by  these  dele- 
gates, not  including  the  two  mentioned,  is  3,609;  or  66  years 
and  9  months  each.  Those  from  the  Northern  States  average 
70  years  and  a  half,  and  those  from  the  States  at  the  South,  a 
little  less  than  GO/' 

In  further  illustration  of  this  subject  he  says  that  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  and  civilization  has  led  to  scientific  dia> 
coveries  which  have  saved  thousands  of  lives,  to  the  building 
of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  by  which  life  has  been 
preserved  and  prolonged,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  superstitions 
that  fomierly  destroyed  an  immense  number  of  human  beings. 
Bills  of  mortality  show  that  the  probability  of  life  is  greatest 
among  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  nations.  Intellectual 
cultivation  is  beneficial  by  subjecting  the  sensual  appetites  and 
passions  to  the  control  of  reason.  According  to  the  author  it 
led  to  the  reformation  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  this 
country,  temperance  societies  being  but  the  efect  of  the  gen- 
eral difiusion  of  knowledge. 

In  the  eighth  and  last  section,  Dr.  Brigham  discusses  the 
influence  of  mental  cultivation  in  producing  dyspepsia  in  lit- 
erary men.  He  thinks  irritation  of  the  brain  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  this  disease.    We  cannot  follow  the  author. 
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mach  as  we  wish  to  do  so,  in  his  illustrations  of  this  branch 
of  his  sabject,  but  mast  here  bring  our  notice  to  a  close. 
We  heartily  concur,  however,  in  his  recommendation  to 
"those  who  are  worn  down  by  mental  labor  and  anxiety,  con- 
nected with  long-continued  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
to  throw  aside  their  bitters^  blue-pills^  mustard  seed^  bran  breads 
Sfc.^  Sfc.^  and  seek  bodily  health  and  future  mental  vigor,  in 
judicious  exertion  of  the  body,  innocent  amusements,  cheerful 
company,  ordinary  diet,  and  mental  relaxation/' 

We  hope  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  book  will  help*  to 
make  it  known;  and  that  the  views  which  it  inculcates  may 
be  deeply  pondered  on.  History,  including  that  of  our  own 
day  and  our  own  Jimes,  is  full  of  mournful  examples  of 
men  struck  down  in  a  brilliant  and  honorable  career;  or  who 
••brokenly  live  on,"  in  bodily  and  mental  imbecility*.  Un- 
fortunately, precepts  and  rules,  warnings  end  signs,  however 
strongly  urged,  and  however  plainly  perceived,  are  too  often 
totally  disregarded — "seeing  they  will  not  perceive;  hearing 
they  will  not  understand."  Two  instances  occur  to  us  at  this 
moment  of  distinguished  men,  in  different  spheres  of  life, 
who  have  recently  fallen  victims  to  severe  mental  labor.  The 
one  is  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bates, 
a  man  of  great  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  Washington.  In  the  eloquent  tribute  to  him  by 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  stated  that  his  fatal  illness 
was  brought  about  by  his  excessive  application  to  the  duties 
of  an  important  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman^  and 
to  the  more  general  ones  appertaining  to  his  senatorial  office. 
His  friends  saw  that  he  was  over-tasked,  and  urged  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  relaxation — but  to  no  purpose.  The  other 
is  the  late  ^ditor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Forry,  along  whose  brief  but  bright  career  there  went  high 
hopes,  not  all  unfulfilled,  and  over  whose  mortal  resting- 
place  there  gathers  a  bright  and  holy  light.  He  too  had  his 
warnings,  self-perceived,  for  they  came  in  no  questionable 
shape,  and  again  and  again  pointed  out  6y  his  friends;  but 
despite  them  all,  and  despite  those  maxims  and  precepts 

5  * 
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which  none  knew  better  than  himself  how  to  cotmseU  be  per- 
sisted in  his  protracted  vigils  and  toils,  even  when  he  could 
scarcely  assume  the  position  necessary  to  write, 

**Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemyst, 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope." 

And  thus  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  ever  be.  Unquenchable 
thirstofknowledge,bumingdesires,  and  lofty  aspirations — ^these 
now  as  ever  will  hold  their  wild  sway  over  the  human  heart 
and  the  human  mind;  and  year  after  year,  youth  of  promise, 
manhood  of  vigor,  and  old  age  of  greenness  and  freshness, 
will  be  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  fame,  the  struggle  for  power, 
and  the  search  for  glory.  C. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  James  Miller, 
P.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c. 
Philadelphia:    Lea  &  Blanchard.     1845.     pp.  525.     8vo. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  author  of  this  book 
fills  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  this  century;  and  they  share  doubtless  in  the 
curiosity  that  we  felt  to  know  what  manner  of  man  the  aa- 
thorities  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  selected  to  suc- 
ceed Bell,  from  among  the  number  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals with  which  that  city  abounds.  His  name  when  first 
announced  was  certainly  not  generally  familiar  to  the  profes- 
sion abroad,  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  home;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Prof.  Miller  was  led  to  put  forth 
his  volume  of  "Principles"  to  show  that  the  mantle  of  Bell 
had  fallen  on  one  not  unworthy  of  it,  nor  yet  unworthy  to 
be  the  compeer  of  Syme,  Lizars,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  confess  ourselves  pleased 
with  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the  few  whose  title  expresses 
neither  more  nor  ^ss  than  what  it  contains;  it  is  one-  essen- 
tially of  principles^  and  these  of  such  a  sort  as  make  us  think 
the  author  is  a  skilful  and  discriminating  surgeon. 
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♦  • 

The  first  section  is  devoted  to  Elementary  Disease  nnder 
Jhe  heads  of  perverted  action  of  the  bloodvessels^  of  tiie  rurves^ 
of  the  absorbents;  suppuration;  ulceration;  mortification.  In 
the  second  section,  the  author  treats  of  elementary  disease* 
occarring  in  the  different  tissues,  which  gives  us  perverted 
vascular  action  in  the  integuments^  in  the  bones  and  joints^  in 
the  arteries^  veins^  lymphatics  and  nerves.  Section  third  is 
occupied  with  perverted  nutrition^  as  seen  in  the  different 
tumors;  section  fourth  discusses  injuries^  including  u)ounds^ 
bums  and  scalds^  effects  of  cold^  fracture^  dislocation^  Sfc, 

The  longest  and  most  elaborate  chapter  in  the  book  is  that 
wherein  the  author  discusses  the  subject  of  inflammation. 
In  this  he  shows  that  he  has  been  not  an  unmindful  observer  of 
what  is  going  on  around  him,  but  has  profited  by  the  progress  of 
physiology  and  pathology,  as  elucidated  in  the  past  few  years 
by  chemistry  and  the  microscope.     Although  his  account  of 
the  successive  changes  which  take  place  in  inBammation  are, 
we  believe,  correct,  he  assumes  a  somewhat  novel  ground 
as  to  what  shall  be  understood  by  the  term.     It  has,   in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  been  made  to  include  *'too  wide  a 
range,"'  involving  actions   the  most  dissimilar  and  opposite* 
Hence  he  limits  the  term  "to  what  is  essentially  morbid," 
and  lays  down,   as  the  characteristic  of  true  inflammation, 
the  formation  of  pus. 

Granting  that  "practical  confusion  and  tendency  to  error'* 
have  resulted  from  the  views  more  commonly  inculcated,  it 
seems  to  us  that  instead  of  diminishing,  be  has  greatly  added 
to  them;  that  in  trying  to  avoid  Scylla,  he  has  gone  recklessly 
right  over  into  Charybdis.  According  to  the  author's  view,  a 
man's  brain  may  be  overlaid  with  lymph,  and  a  section  of 
it  disclose  numerous  rosaceous,  or  otherwise  colored  spots; 
but  it  is  not  inflammation,  it  is  only  "active  congestion/* 
The  pleura  and  lung  may  be  firmly  united  by  false  mem« 
brane;  but  it  is  only  active  congestion.  The  trachea  may 
be  lined  by  fibrinous  exudation;  yet  it  is  only  active  conges* 
tion.  The  substance  of  the  lung  may  be  rendered  impervi* 
ous  to  air— may  be  hepatized;  once  more  it  is  only  active 
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congestion.  The  peritoneum  and  the  serous  covering  of  the 
intestines  may  be  covered  by  lymph>  as  in  a  case  which  we 
recently  saw;  but  still  it  is  only  active  congestion.  If  this 
be  not 'tendency  to  error/  and 'practical  confusion'  worse  con- 
founded, we  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  is.  At  this 
rate  there  would  scarcely  be  any  such  thing  as  death  from 
inflammation — we  wish  it  were  so.  But  in  truth,  the  author 
is  not  consistent  with  himself.  He  proposes,  as  we  just 
stated,  to  limit  the  term  inflammation  to  that  which  is  "es- 
sentially morbid."  All  very  well;  we  do  not  object  to  this, 
>We  take  the  phrase,  too,  in  his  own  sense,  and  in  his  own 
language,  as  meaning  that  which  is  "at  variance  with  healthy 
function  and  structure."  Now  how  many  instances  are  there 
in  which  the  effusion  of  fibrin  is  compatible  with  healthy 
function  and  structure?  Nay,  we  will  go  further;  in  how 
many  instances  is  the  effusion  of  serum  not  at  variance  with 
healthy  function  and  structure? 

The  fifth  chapter,  which  includes  ulcers,  while  it  gives  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  his  scientific  skill  in  managing  disease, 
is  liable  to  similar  criticism.  The  necessity  of  a  right  clas- 
sification and  the  positive  harm  arising  from  a  wrong  one, 
are  properly  urged,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  divide  them  into 
"1.  The  Simple  Purulent,  or  Healthy  Sore.  2.  The  Weak. 
3.  The  Scrofulous.  4.  The  Indolent.  5.  The  Irritable.  6. 
The  Inflamed.  7,  The  Sloughing.  8.  The  Phaged^enic.  9. 
The  Sloughing  Phagedena."  Why  this  is  as  bad  as  Astley 
Cooper's  twelve  sorts  of  ulcer,  and  only  not  quite  so  bad  as 
{Iverard  Home's  six  principal  varieties  wilh  as  many  sub-va- 
rieties, besides  varicose  ulcers,  ulcers  from  irritation  of  the 
nails,  and  those  attending  various  malignant  diseases!  If 
we  speak  of  scrofulous  ulcer,  why  not  of  scorbutic  ulcer, 
arthritic  ulcer,  ox  an  ulcer  with  any  sort  of  prefix  derived 
from  actual  or  supposed  peculiarity  of  constitution?  Every 
body  knows,  thanks  to  Abernethy,  that  ulcers  vary  according 
to  the  varying  states  of  the  general  system,  and  that  they  re- 
quire both  general  and  local  treatment;  but  if  all  th^  di(^e^ 
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ences  thus  derived  are  to  be  described,  bow  many  kinds  of 
nicer  would  we  have?  would  there  be  any  end  to  descrip- 
tion? 

But  we  came  to  praise  tbe  author  not  to  find  fault  with  him; 
and  the  arrangements  of  our  printer  have  left  us  little  room 
for  either.  The  defects  such  as  we  have  noticed,  do  not  de* 
tract  greatly  from  the  absolute  merits  of  the  book,  upon 
which  we  are  disposed  to  set  high  value.  The  chapters  on 
aneurism,  haemorrhage,  wounds,  and  on  the  management  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  we  think  will  more  than  warrant  . 
US  in  our  opinion. 

We  make  an  extract  from  the  latter  chapter,  on  the  use  of 
mercury,  simply  because  it  happens  to  suit  our  limits.  It 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  compact  and  vigo- 
rous style,  at  the  same  time  that  it  conveys  valuable  prac- 
tical information. 


''^Mercury. — The  mercurial  is  often  the  preferable  form  of 
purge  at  the  outset  of  treatment — calomel,  followed  by  jalap, 
for  example;  causing  copious  exhalation  from  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  promoting  a  free  flow  of  bile,  and — if  that 
secretion  be  part  of  the  fuel  by  whose  intra-combustion  ani- 
mal heat  is  maintained,  as  chemistry  has  of  late  hinted — ob- 
viously tending  to  lower  the  febrile  increase  of  temperature. 
But  it  is  not  as  a  purgative  that  mercury  is  chiefly  antiphlo* 
gistic;  not  when  it  passes  quickly  through,  but  when  it  is  re- 
tained in  the  primse  vise,  absorbed  thence  into  the  system, 
and  lays  hold  of  this,  exerting  on  it  a  specific  effect;  the  sys- 
temic seizure  being  usually  indicated  by  fcetor  of  the  breath, 
tenderness  of  the  gums,  and  rawness  of  the  mouth,  'which,  if 
the  introduction  oi  the  mineral  be  continued,  advances  to 
complete  salivation.  But  as  it  was  not  the  purgation,  so  is  it 
not  the  salivation  which  we  usually  desire.  Mercury,  grad- 
uaUy  introduced  into  the  system,  seems  to  exert  a  tonic  ef- 
fect on  both  the  extreme  Blood-vessels  and  the  lymphatics, 
that  is  on  the  exhalants  and  the  absorbents;  thus  preventing 
or  limiting  impending  effusion,  and  at  the  same  time  expediting 
the  removal  of  that  which  has  been  already  exuded.  The 
afiection  of  the  gums  is  not  of  itself  valuable,  but  only  as 
sho^^ing  that  the  impregnation  of  the  system  by  the  mineral 
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is  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  equal  to  the  eiTecting  of  this  result 
— truly  antiphlogistic.  Besides,  mercury  is  supposed  to  act 
directly  on  the  blood,  affecting  the  red  corpuscles,  as  well  as 
assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  anormal  proportion  of  its 
fibrin. 

"From  its  power  of  at  once  limiting  and  removing  effiision 
it  is  very  plain  how  valuable  must  be  its  administration  in  all 
inflammatory  affections  of  important  internal  organs,  whose 
functions  must  seriously  suffer  by  any  considerable  change  of 
structure,  however  temporary;  or  when  texture  is  extreme- 
ly delicate — even  slight  effusion  producing  much  disorder, 
and  hard  to  be  recovered  from — as  in  the  iris,  and  synovial 
membrane.  When  such  parts  are  becoming  truly  inflamed 
we  give  mercury  with  much  eagerness,  desirous  that  its  con- 
stitutional effect  should  be  both  speedy  and  complete.  But 
he  is  a  sadly  thoughtless  and  reprehensible  practitioner  who 
throws  in  mercury  with  a  loose  hand  and  a  careless  eye  for 
inflammations  in  general — real  or  supposed — ^regardless  of 
the  risk  thereby  encountered  of  hopeless  ruin  to  the  system 
at  no  very  distant  date,  by  the  remote  consequences  of  wan- 
ton and  uncalled-for  mercurialism.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
such  risk  need  not  be  dreaded  by  the  wary  surgeon,  who  not 
only  gives  no  mercurial  course  unless  such  be  demanded,  but 
also  inquires  diligently  into  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  demand,  ere  he  admits  it  to  be  just  and  true.  When 
satisfied  on  this  point,  he  hesitates  no  longer;  but  proceeds 
to  his  duty  of  saving  vitally  important  texture  and  function 
at  all  hazards,  comforted  by  a  belief,  well-grounded  on  expe- 
rience, that  by  such  inflammations  there  is  engendered  a  tol- 
erance of  mercury,  both  present  and  future. 

^'•The  best  form  of  exhibition  is  calomel,  usually  combined 
with  opium,  in  the  form  of  pill;  two  grains  of  the  former, 
with  half  a  grain  of  the  latter,  repeated  every  hour  or  every 
two  hours,  according  to  the  haste  with  which  we  desire  to 
affect  the  system.  The  opium  prevents  the  mercury  being 
wasted  as  a  purge,  and  insures  its  internal  reception  by  ab- 
sorption, while  itself  has  a  beneficially  sedative  result  on  both 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems.  It  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed— ^in  accordance  with  a  laudable  desire  to  obtain  the 
constitutional  efiect  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  mercury — to 
give  calomel  in  very  minute  doses,  often  repeated;  as  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain  every  hour;  absorption  being  supposed  to 
take  place  very  readily  and  fully  Irom  minute  doses — as  is 
exemplified  in  the  internal  use  of  arsenic.    Such  caution   is 
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much  to  be  commended,  and  such  doses  are  highly  allowable 
in  cases  of  no  great  ui^ency,  either  as  to  intensity  of  action 
or  importance  of  texture  involved;  but  the  old  experienced 
dose,  as  above  stated,  is  far  more  trust-worthy  in  the  true 
inflammatory  emergency.  Should  calomel  and  opium  be 
found  to  disagree,  a  convenient  substitute  may  be  found  in 
the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  with  Dover's  powder.  When 
it  is  desirable  to  aiiect  the  system  with  extreme  rapidity,  or 
when  the  ordinary  mode  of  exhibition  is  peculiarly  tardy,  the 
desired  result  may  be  accelerated  by  ruboing  in  a  mercurial 
ointment  or  liniment  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  in  the  axills^ 
or  over  the  part  affected. 

^^Mercury,  however,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  is  only 
subsidiary  and  second  to  bleeding  as  an  antiphlogistic.  The 
intensity  of  the  vascular  action  must  be  first  broken  by  loss  of 
blood;  the  remainder  is  then  well  dealt  with  by  the  mercury. 
But  should  the  latter  go  single  handed  to  the  contest,  it  is  sure 
to  fail;  harm  is  done  instead  of  good;  the  inflammation  and 
its  accompanying  fever  are  both  augmented,  as  can  be  readi- 
ly understood,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct  effect 
of  the  medicine  is  stimulant  or  tonic  to  the  capillaries. 

"The  time,  then,  at  which  we  are  to  commence  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury  for  antiphlogistic  purposes  is  after  blood-let- 
ting; we  desist  when  the  gums  have  been  ^touched,'  as  the  or- 
dinary phrase  is,  showing  the  attainment  to  systemic  seizure; 
or  We  may  often  cease  from  its  use  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
the  symptoms  which  demanded  it  having  satisfactorily  ^ven 
way.  Should  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  prove  obstmate^ 
even  after  ptyalism  has  been  induced,  the  mercury  may  be 
cautiously  resumed,  so  as  to  maintain  this  until  recedence  or 
change  in  the  symptoms  occur;  but  in  no  case  of  mere  in- 
flammation is  full,  far  less  sustained,  salivation  at  all  neces- 
sary. 

^^In  all  cases,  before  enjoining  its  administration,  it  is  well 
to  inquire  as  to  the  existence  or  not  of  idiosyncrasy  regarding 
it;  whether  the  patient  is  easily  affected,  or  otherwise;  wheth- 
er liable  to  the  troublesomeeczema,  or  to  the  dangerous  ere- 
thismus. 

"Should  mercury  both  gripe  and  threaten  to  purge,  not- 
withstanding combination  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  it  is 
well  that  the  doses  be  given  in  some  bulky  vehicle.  In  non- 
inflammatory cases — as  certain  forms  of  the  venereal  disease 
— such  disagreeable  tendencies  are  readily  avoided  by  giving 
the  mercury  immediately  after  the  ordinary  meals. 
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"Locally,  mercury  is  of  use,  in  the  form  of  plaster  or  oint- 
ment, applied  to  the  part  affected;  but  the  proper  time  for 
its  employment  is  still  later  than  that  of  the  mtemal  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  meet  to  oppose,  not  the  action  itself,  but  rather 
its  results  on  texture.  All  acuteness  of  action  must  have 
been  previously  subdued  by  the  earlier  and  more  appropriate 
remedies;  and  then  mercurial  inunction,  by  its  tonic  and 
stimulant  effect  on  the  blood-vessels  and  absorbents,  may  hap- 
pily restore  the  tone  of  the  former,  as  yet  dilated  and  weaK, 
and  prone  to  continuance  of  efiusion;  while  it  rouses  the  ab- 
sorbents to  an  increased  duty,  that  efiusion  may  be  removed 
and  normal  condition  of  texture  restored.  But  at  an  earlier 
period,  the  same  application,  now  so  beneficial,  could  not  fail, 
oy  stimulating  the  blood-vessels,  to  aggravate  the  action  and 
the  changes  of  structure  to  which  it  tends." 

We  will  only  repeat,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  the  student 
will  find  in  the  book  a  body  of  sound  principles,  forcibly  and ' 
concisely  expressed.    With  this  volume  and  some  such  work 
as  Fergusson's  Practical  Surgery,  his  rough  way  may  be 
made  more  smooth. 

As  to  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  published,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  it  is  from  the  press  of  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

C. 


SELECTIONS 


FROH 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


Rheumatism. — It  is  startling,  on  the  retrospect  of  a  large 
hospital  practice,  to  observe  how  many  hard-working  men  and 
women  perish  miserably  before  their  prime,  from  disorders  of 
the  pulse  and  breath,  consequent  on  attacks  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism. Of  British  fevers,  with  the  exception  of  small-pox  and 
—scarlet  fever,  there  is,  I  believe,  not  one  of  which,  in  the  long 
run,  and  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  the  result  is  more  fre- 
quently fatal. 

To  all  who  are  held  professionally  responsible  for  the  safe 
cokiduct  of  this  disorder  to  its  close,  the  question  must  contin- 
ually recur,  whether  such  large  contingent  mortality  may  not, 
in  part,  be  attributed  to  erroneous  rules  of  practice.  As- 
suredly, the  analogy  of  definite  and  consecutive  action,  which 
w^e  have  sought  to  establish  between  the  rheumatic  and  other 
forms  of  fever,  is  seldom  regarded  in  its  treatment.  Under 
the  "alias"  of  acute  rheumatism,  this  disorder  is  subjected,  in 
a  twofold  capacity,  to  direct  interference  from  the  practitioner 
during  the  entire  process  of  its  self-evolution.  The  patient  is 
made  to  pay  by  the  lancet  for  its  acuteness,  and  swallows 
every  specific  for  gout  and  neuralgia,  in  right  of  his  rheuma- 
tism, 1  et,  in  the  approved  treatment  oi  rheumatic  fever, 
though  the  character  of  its  action  be  special  and  inflammatory, 
the  principle  of  its  cure  is  not  antiphlogistic,  or  one  of  speci- 
fics. Obtained,  as  in  the  other  continued  fevers,  from  the 
observation  of  symptoms  in  their  context  and  progression,  it 
assists  in  the  development  of  action,  and  is  content,  for  the 
most  part,   to  follow  indications.     In  ordinary  cases,  it  has 
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been  said  that  the  fever  of  acute  rheumatism  is  competent  to 
the  task  of  its  own  cure;  yet  no  illness  requires  from  the  phy- 
sician more  careful  and* constant  attention  during  its  progress, 
for  it  is  liable  to  many  accidents  and  complications,  with  a 
sequel  so  harassing  and  protracted,  that,  of  the  patienti  it  is 
never  known  when  he  is  fairly  out  of  it  Moreover,  it  admits 
of  great  relief  from  various  remedies,  and  may  often  be  con- 
ducted, by  judicious  treatment,  some  days  sooner,  to  its  end; 
and  when  this  is  safe,  it  should  always  be  done,  for  the  case  is 
never  without  danger  while  the  fever  lasts.  Besides,  with  the 
means  of  relief  in  our  hands,  we  cannot  refuse,  in  this  disor- 
der, to  prescribe  for  the  pain — a  symptom  constantly  present, 
and  of  proverbial  severity.  Here,  m  the  administration  of 
narcotic  medicines,  the  principle  of  direct  interference  is  at 
once  admitted.  From  the  indulgence  of  a  false  humanity,  in 
getting  rid  of  pain,  without  reference  to  its*  cause  or  context, 
and  under  the  prevailing  dread  of  all  action,  (in  whatever  kind 
or  degree,)  that  is  called  by  the  bad  name  of  "inflammation," 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  dangerous  compli- 
cations so  frequent  of  late  years  in  the  pathology  of  acute 
rheumatism,  do  in  truth  proceed.  In  the  well-known  combi- 
nation of  calomel  with  opium,  this  mischievous  diligence  of 
treatment  receives  its  most  frequent  illustration.  The  objects 
proposed  in  this  heroic  formula  (when  any  are  really  enter- 
tained, for  it  began  by  caprice,  and  followed  in  the  vogue)  are 
not  less  than  the  immediate  and  complete  extinction  of  fever, 
pain,  and  inflammation,  with  the  consequent  prevention  of  all 
dangerous  complications,  by  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  and 
other  vital  viscera.  It  is  a  rude  empirical  practice,  which  sel- 
dom succeeds,  and,  failing  of  success,  is  most  injurious  to  the 
patient.  In  its  routine  application  to  the  languid,  weak,  and 
exhausted,  as  to  the  full  and  vigorous  habit  oi  body,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  destroyed  very  many  who,  under 
less  popular  and  energetic  methods  of  treatment,  would  in  due 
time  have  recovered. 

It  does  not  necessarily  counteract  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  pericardium.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  observed 
in  practice,  that  "heart  symptoms"  have  been  rapidly  devel- 
oped in  cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  while  under  treatment  by 
large  and  frequent  doses  of  calomel  in  combination  with  opium. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the 
fevered  masses  of  blood  in  circulation  through  the  chest  are 
directly  influenced  to  their  further  prejudice  by  admixture 
with  the  drug  and  the  mineral?  With  a  full  belief  in  the  spe- 
cial curative  agencies  of  mercury,  yet  knowing,  in  certain 
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constitutions,  how  entirely  it  disagrees,  and  how  dangerous  it 
oceasionally  becomes  from  coincident  effects  of  functional 
disorder  or  organic  disease,  we  canHot  be  too  careful  in  op- 
posing It  specifically  to  the  fever  of  acute  rheumatism.  Calo- 
mel IS  not  in  any  special  relation  of  cure  or  relief  with  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  and  should  not  be  employed  in  the  simple 
rheumatic  more  frequently  than  in  the  simple  continued  fever. 
When  I  first  entered  on  hospital  practice,  though  continually 
deprecating  the  reckless  use  of  mercury  which  then  prevailed, 
I  fell  much  into  the  habit  of  prescribing  two  grains  and  a  half 
of  calomel,  with  the  fourth  or  the  half  of  a  grain  of  opium,  at 
intervals  of  four  or  six  hours,  in  the  early  stages  of  rheumatic 
fever.  I  have  now  for  many  years  past  discontinued  the  use 
of  this  compound  alterative,  and  see  no  reason  to  recur  to  it. 
There  has  been,  of  late  years,  such  a  crying  up,  among 
certain  sectarians  in  London  physic,  of  calomel  in  combination 
with  opium,  as  specific  in  all  inflammations,  general,  local,  and 
special,  that,  holding  this  prescription  on  a  threefold  trusty  we 
are  compelled  to  it,  on  every  count,  in  the  cardiac  aggrava- 
tions? of  rheumatic  fever. 

Yet  who  could,  with  confidence,  affirm  that,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  this  formula,  he  had,  in  any  one  instance,  prevented 
adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  or  arrested  the  vegetations,  by 
fibrinous  deposit,  on  the  cardiac  auricular  valves.  Assuredly, 
under  the  free  use  of  calomel  with  opium,  the  symptoms,  as 
obtained  by  sound  or  otherwise,  that  are  observed  in  coinci- 
dence with  these  states  of  the  heart  and  its  membranes,  have 
not  unfrequently  been  known  to  subside;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  same  effects  of  relief  have  followed,  on  very 
different  and  less  energetic  modes  of  treatment.  The  question 
remains,  whether  the  mercurial  salt,  not  being  always  needful 
in  cardiac  rheumatism,  may  not  sometimes  be  injurious. 

London  Lancet. 


Magnesia.  —  M.  Mialhe,  in  the  "Journal  de  Pharmacie," 
June,  1844,  has  a  paper  on  the  different  varieties  of  magnesia, 
which  presents  some  points  worthy  of  attention.  Calcuaed 
magnesia  is  imported  into  France  from  this  country,  and  the 
French  practitioners  find  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  the- 
rapeutic effects  of  the  imported  and  homemade  magnesia,  for 
which  M.  Mialhe  undertakes  to  account.  He  says  that  the 
calcined  magnesia  which  comes  from  London  has   been   ex- 
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posed,  after  calcination,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  to 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  has  absorbed  water  to  the  extent  of 
from  1 2  to  20  per  cent.  This  he  regards  as  an  imperfect  hy- 
drate of  magnesia.  When  the  French  calcined  magnesia  is 
made  into  a  draught,  it  solidifies  into  a  paste;  the  English  re- 
mains permanently  fluid.  There  is  between  the  two  magne- 
sias the  same  difference  as  exists  between  lime  spontaneously 
slaked  in  the  air,  and  lime  suddenly  slaked  by  tne  afiusion  of 
water.  The  latter  only  is  capable  of  forming  a  solid  mortar, 
and  is  therefore  exclusively  employed  in  masonry. 

There  is  a  very  close  analogy  between  lime  and  magnesia; 
there  is  a  caustic  or  quick  magnesia,  as  there  is  a  caustic  or 
quicklime;  and  there  is  a  slaked  magnesia,  as  there  is  a  slaked 
lime. 

Anhydrous  or  caustic  magnesia  has  very  little  affinity  for 
carbonic  acid;  consequently,  when  calcined  magnesia  is  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  it  will  remain  for  years  without  combining  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere;  and  even  when  it  has 
attracted  water,  and  become  converted  into  hydrate,  it  has 
far  less  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  acids;  but  it  is  in  its  caustic  or  anhy- 
drous state  that  magnesia  must  be  employed  to  convert  balsam 
of  copaiba  into  pills. 

Ignorance  of  this  point  has  caused  several  samples  of  co- 
paiba to  be  rejected  as  bad,  because  hydrated  magnesia  was 
employed  to  solidify  it,  which  it  does  not  effect. 

Caustic  magnesia  should  never  be  employed  in  medicine,  at 
least  in  large  doses;  first,  because  it  is  more  diflicult  of  solu- 
tion in  the  acids  of  the  stomach  than  hydrated  magnesia; 
second,  because  its  property  of  combining  with  water,  and 
rendering  solid  ten  times  its  own  weight,  would,  if  given  in 
large  doses,  be  likely  seriously  to  injure  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach. Hence  the  thirst  which  follows  the  administration  of 
calcined  magnesia,  and  the  tenesmus  from  conglomeration  in 
the  lower  bowels.  These  symptoms  often  oblige  patients  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  magnesia. 

M.  Mialhe  suggests  that  practitioners  should  be  careful  not 
to  employ  freshly  prepared  calcined  magnesia,  or  rather,  that 
in  order  to  have  a  preparation  of  uniform  strength,  calcined 
magnesia  should  be  combined  with  one-fourth  part  of  its  weight 
of  water,  which  he  proposes  to  call  magnesia  hydrated  to  one- 
fifth,  and  he  says  this  forms  by  far  the  best  form  in  which 
magnesia  can  be  employed  medicinally. — lb. 
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Origin  of  Fat  in  the  Animal  Body, — The  French  chemists 
continue  their  experiments  upon  this  important  physiological 
question,  being  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  that  the  formation 
of  butyric  acid  in  fermentation  from  amylaceous  principles,  is 
conclusive  as  regards  the  origin  of  fat  in  the  animal  body.  M. 
Boussingault  has  recently  published  a  series  of  experiments, 

Prefacing  his  paper  with  some  sarcastic  remarks  on  Dn  Lyon 
layfair's  communication  to  the  chemical  society.  He  says 
that  Dr.  Playfair,  in  four  days,  tried  the  influence  of  four  dis- 
tinct regimens  on  lactation  in  the  cow,  forgetting,  in  his  hurry, 
to  determine  the  amount  of  fatty  matters  in  the  food,  but 
taking,  hypothetically,  1  i  per  cent,  as  their  contents,  whereas 
there  was  more  than  double  that  amount.  Dr.  Playfair's  ex- 
periments Boussingault  regards  as  valueless.  In  order  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  the  latter  carefully  weighed 
two  cows,  and  subjected  them  to  a  rigid  diet,  analyzing  their 
food,  their  milk,  and  excrements. 

Boussingault  found  that  the  cows,  when  fed  upon  beet-root 
or  potatoes,  invariably  lost  weight  to  a  considerable  extent, 
even  when  they  had  a  superabundant  supply.  He  observes 
upon  this,  that  an  animal's^  food  may  be  msufficient  from  vari- 
ous causes.  First,  if  it  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  nitrogenous  principles  to  supply  the  place  of  those  contin- 
ually separated  from  the  organism.  Secondly.  If  the  amount 
of  carbon  be  insufficient  to  replace  that  bumt  or  secreted. 
Thirdly.  If  there  be  any  deficiency  of  salts,  particularly 
phosphates.  Fourthly.  If  the  food  be  not  sufficiently  rich  in 
fatty  matters. 

The  conclusion  to  which  his  experiments  have  led  M.  Bous- 
singault is,  that  the  food  of  the  herbivora  should  always  con- 
tain substances  analogous  to  fat,  and  which  is  destined  to  aid  in 
the  production  of  the  fat  of  the  tissues,  or  in  the  formation  of 
the  several  secretions,  which  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  fatty  matters,  as  the  bile  and  milk.  If  cows  continue  to 
yield  milk  and  other  secretions,  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding,  after  they  are  supplied  with  food 
wanting  in  fatty  principles,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  fat,  and  they  will  lose  weight  daily.  A  cow,  whose  food 
is  suddenly  changed  to  aliments  deficient  in  fat,  will,  perhaps, 
continue  to  yield  for  some  days  the  same  weight  of  butter,  but 
with  a  loss  of  fat  from  the  tissues,  and  the  health  of  the  animal 
will  accordingly  suffer. 

Other  experiments  on  pigs,  according  to  M.  Dumas,  gave 
the  same  results. — lb, 

6  * 
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Phleffmasia  Doiens^  Cronorrhma^  and  Rheumatism.  —  Mr. 
Hancock  detailed  the  foUowiDg  case:  A  man  came  under  his 
care  at  the  hospital  with  gonorrhoea,  which  had  existed  six  or 
eight  weeks;  the  dischai^e  ceased,  and  the  man  was  seized 
with  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint;  this  spread 
to  the  ankle,  and  the  wrist-joint.  One  morning  he  complained 
of  great  pain  in  one  of  the  legs,  and  on  making  examination, 
it  was  found  to  be  effected  witn  complete  phlegmasia  dolens, 
and  the  femoral  vein  was  evidently  hardened.  On  examining 
the  penis,  the  veins  on  its  dorsum  was  hard  as  a  cord,  and 
thickened.  Now  might  not  the  inflammation  of  the  veins  of 
the  penis  have  spread  to  the  pelvic  veins,  and  afterwards  to 
the  veins  of  the  leg?  Phlegmasia  dolens  appeared  to  arise 
from  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins,  and  there  seemed, 
throughout  his  case,  to  be  something  analogous,  for  in  patients 
dying  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  pus  was  often  found  in  the 
joints.  The  patient,  in  this  case,  recovered  under  antiphlo« 
gistlc  treatment  He  (Mr.  Hancock)  had  seen  cases  of  gcm- 
orrhoea  in  which,  when  the  discharge  suddenly  ceased,  there 
would  be  pleuritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  joints.  He  had  seen 
one  case  in  which  peritonitis  came  on  from  this  cause. — lb. 


Medical  Society  of  London,  Monday,  Dec.  2,  1844. 

Mr.  Dendy  read  a  letter  on  the  Tolerance  of  Disease. 

He  said,  that  during  our  pathological  investigations  we  were 
very  often  surprised,  and  sometimes  astonished^  at  the  exten- 
sive organic  lesions  and  encroachments  which  took  place  in 
the  body  with  so  little  comparative  distress,  or  even  indica- 
tion, during  life.  This  was,  of  course,  often  dependent  on  the 
natural  powers  of  resistance  to  disease,  but  cniefly  on  those 
which  were  the  result  of  a  slow  or  gradual  development  of 
the  morbid  condition. 

In  the  double  organs,  especially  those  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
and  kidneys,  this  fact  was  often  beautifully  evident  A  cere- 
bral hemisphere  might  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  a  lung  hepatized, 
or  a  kidney  absorbed,  and  yet  mind,  and  respiration,  and  urin- 
ary secretion  might  go  on  without  any  very  extraordinary 
interruption  or  derangement 

Some  years  ago  he  related  to  the  society  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  of  Wandsworth,  in  whose  brain  there  was  a  laige 
tubercle,  involving  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami,  and  a 
ventricle  full  of  yellow  serum,  and  yet,  although  severe  symp- 
toms had  been  present,  the  child  was  occasionally  cheerful  and 
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smiling,  and  had  apparently  even  enjoyed  herself  a  day  or  two 
before  her  death. 

Case  of  Hobnailed  Liver. — Two  other  cases  had  lately  been 
under  his  care,  which  again  illustrated  this  subject 

One  of  these  was  the  case  of  a  lady,  residing  in  Piccadilly, 
of  about  forty  years  of  age,  whom  he  had  himself  attended 
for  various  maladies  during  the  last  three  years.  She  had, 
however,  during  almost  her  whole  life,  been  af&icted  by  many 
severe  ailments,  and  yet  through  all  this  had  preserved  a 
cheerful  and  serene  disposition.  When  about  twenty  years 
old,  she  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of  chronic  abscesses,  du- 
ring the  course  of  which  she  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  her 
arm  having  been  twice  sentenced  to  amputation.  The  limb 
was,  however,  preserved.  About  a  year  ago  she  suffered 
under  severe  and  complicated  hepatic  derangement,  attended 
by  very  acute  pain  and  sleepless  nights,  this  being,  indeed,  the 
third  attack  she  had  experienced.  On  examining  the  abdo- 
men, he  was  surprised  to  find  it  distended  irregularly,  the 
liver,  especially,  being  extremely  tumid  and  indurated;  and 
through  the  interments  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
viscus  was  extensively  diseased,  with  a  nobulated  deposit,  by 
some,  he  believed,  termed  the  "hobnail  liver."  This  condition, 
she  assured  him,  she  had  labored  under  for  many  years.  On 
her  convalescence  from  the  acute  stage  of  this  condition,  he 
sent  her  to  Essex,  and  on  her  return,  although  she  seemed 
happy  and  had  gained  flesh,  he  found  a  large,  red,  angry 
swelling  on  her  back.  This  variety  of  anthrax  he  attempted 
to  subdue,  but  it  sloughed  extensively;  and,  as  it  adhered 
firmly  for  some  time,  he  dissected  the  greater  portion  from  its 
attachments.  This  was  now  nearly  well,  and  the  lady  herself 
apparentlv  so,  but  she  still  bore  about  with  her  a  studded  and 
tumefied  fiver. 

Extensive  Scrofulous  Disease. — The  other  case  was  that  of 
a  child,  eight  years  old,  an  infirmary  patient.  About  a -year 
ago  she  was  presented  to  him  with  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and 
thumbs  enlarged  and  discolored,  with  other  marks  of  struma. 
Iodine,  internally,  reduced  the  swelling  of  the  fingers  very 
nearly  to  their  natural  size,  and  he  had  prepared  the  case  as 
one  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  iodine  in  struma. 
About  a  month  since  she  was  again  admitted,  complaining 
of  lumbar  pains,  &c.,  the  secretion  of  urine  being  very  scanty, 
passing  almost  ^ttatim..  Her  sister  at  this  time  lying  ill  with 
variola,  Mr.  Ainger  saw  her  at  home  a  day  or  two  after,  and 
although  there  was  no  prominent  symptom  to  fix  on,  he  sus- 
pected she  might  be  laboring  under  suppressed  variola.    On 
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the  next  day,  without  Exciting  much  previous  attention  or 
anxiety  among  her  friends,  she  suddenly  died,  without  convul- 
sion or  other  evident  cause  of  dissolution. 

In  about  thirty  hours,  Dr.  Willshire,  Mr.  Ainger,  and  him- 
self, examined  the  body,  and  the  appearance  he  would  thus 
briefly  describe: 

Alimentary  canal  and  liver  healthy.  Heart  flabby,  with 
some  yellow  specs  on  its  surface.  Lungs  partially  hepatized, 
and  also  studded  with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  but  not  sup- 
purating. Spleen  very  much  enlarged  and  gorged,  of  a  deep 
crimson  hue,  also  studded  thickly  with  large  tubercular  spots; 
its  weight  one  pound.  The  left  kidney  nearly  three  times  its 
normal  size,  also  tuberculated;  the  right  not  much  enlarged, 
but  indurated,  nodulated,  and  misshapen.  The  thyroid  and 
cervical  glands  were  extensively  diseased,  some  indurated, 
others  souer,  and  tuberculated;  and  they  were  so  firmly  pres- 
sing on  the  cervical  and  air-passages,  that  it  seemed  wonderful 
that  cerebral  circulation  or  respiration  could,  even  for  an  hour, 
be  carried  on,  and  yet  neither  delirium  nor  convulsive  action, 
nor  dyspnoea,  were  at  any  time  observed  during  her  illness. 

Several  cases  showing  the  tolerance  of  disease  were  related. 
-  The  president  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the  spinal  cord,  at 
one  portion,  was  so  soft,  through  its  entire  extent,  that  it  could 
be  poured  from  its  canal;  th^  only  symptom  had  been  consti- 
pation. 

Mr.  A.  Fisher  detailed  a  case  of  abscess,  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  filling  up  nearly  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum, 
in  which  the  only  symptom  preceding  death  was  a  violent 
earache,  which  continued  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Headland  related  a  case  of  extensive  suppuration,  af* 
fecting  the  white  matter  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  but 
more  particularly  the  left,  the  suppuration  extending  on  that 
side  to  the  lateral  ventricle.  There  were  no  previous  symp- 
toms, except  within  a  day  or  two  ol  her  death,  when  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  most  violent  pain  in  the  head,  succeeded 
by  rigors,  intolerance  of  light,  and  a  remarkably  rapid  pulse. 
The  intellectual  faculties  remained  perfect  to  the  last  He 
related  a  case,  also,  in  which  a  boy  lost  a  portion  of  his  brain 
from  a  kick  by  a  horse,  and  recovered.  ^ 

Mr.  Stedman  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  stabbed 
by  a  bullock,  the  horn  passing  through  one  of  his  eyes  and 
out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  He  lived  forty-eight  hours; 
intellect  was  perfect  to  the  last  He  related  a  case,  also,  of 
atrophy  of  one  entire  lung,  in  which  the  patient  never  com- 
]>lainea,  and  pursued  his  work  of  threshing  till  a  very  short 
time  before  death. 
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Dr.  Leonard  Stewart  recollected  seeing  a  brain  studded  all 
over  with  tubercles,  in  which  no  symptom  had  existed  during 
life. 

Dr.  Garrod  had  seen  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital, 
of  a  woman  who  complained  only  of  general  malaise^  slight 
cough,  and  dyspnoea,  with  occasional  pain  in  the  back.  Every 
organ  was  found,  after  death,  to  be  affected  with  cancer. 

London  Lancet, 


A  case  in  which  sixteen  Sewing-Needles  and  four  Pins  were 
extracted  from  the  Wrist. — About  the  21st  or  22d  of  Septem- 
ber last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lady.  Miss  P ,  with 

her  hand  and  wrist  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  very  pain- 
ful and  stiff,  in  consequence,  as  she  supposed,  of  a  sprain. 
The  pain  was  of  the  acute  lancinating  kind,  and  was  much 
increased  by  the  least  attempt  to  move  or  bend  the  wrist 
She  was  ordered  to  keep  it  perfectly  at  rest  and  apply  eva- 
porating lotions. 

Sunday,  September  29th,  called  again,  and  found  the  hand 
and  wrist  of  nearly  normal  appearance,  but  she  was  not  able 
to  bend  the  joint  without  violent  pain,  extending  up  the  whole 
length  of  Vie  arm.  On  examination,  I  discovered  on  the  back 
of  the  wrist,  a  short  distance  below  the  extremities  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  wrist,  just  under 
the  skin,  some  foreign  body,  apparently  confined  between  the 
bones.  Supposing  from  her  account  that  it  must  be  a  small 
spiculum  of  bone,  I  made  an  incision  directly  over  the  body, 
and  having  by  a  probe  ascertained  its  exact  position,  I  intro- 
duced a  small  pair  of  forceps,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  ex- 
tracted three  pieces  of  needles.  During  the  ensuing  v\jeek,  at 
different  times,  I  extracted  other  pieces,  in  all  eleven  whole 
needles  and  four  pins  without  heads.  Since  that  time,  my 
father.  Dr.  Gordon  P.  Spencer,  has  extracted  and  sent  to  me 
two  others.  In  all  sixteen  needles  and  four  pins  have  been 
extracted — three  of  the  needles  were  broken  into  numerous 

Eieces,  all  were  much  corroded,  and  most  of  them  considera- 
ly  bent.  How  these  bodies  came  there,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  confined,  the 
depth  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  parts  as  well  as  of  the  needles,  it  seems  impossible  that 
she  could  have  voluntarily  introduced  any  one  that  was  ex- 
tracted. Some  were  found  as  much  as  two  inches  above  the 
incision,  laying  directly  between  the  bones. 

Medical  Examiner, 
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The  editor  decides  upon  this  case,  no  doubt  correctly,  that 
the  young  lady  herself  inserted  these  instruments — ^probably 
during  a  temporary  aberration  of  mind,  known  not  to  be  a 
rare  occurrence  in  hysterical  females.  How  else  could  the 
pins  and  needles  have  found  their  way  into  such  a  place? 


Case  of  Sudden  Blindness^  (produced  by  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  optic  nerve?) — M.  D.,  aged  18,  a  laundry -maid,  of  strumous 
appearance,  came  to  me  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  previous  evenihg,  as  she  was  reaching  up  to  take 
some  clothes  off  a  line,  she  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  some* 
thing  had  fallen  into  her  left  eye,  followed  by  total  and  in- 
stantaneous loss  of  vision.  There  was  no  lachrymation  nor 
any  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  the  cornea  and  humors 
perfectly  clear  and  unclouded,  so  that  it  was  evident  there 
was  no  effusion  of  blood  within  the  eyeball.  There  was  slight 
redness  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  eye,  probably  produced 
by  the  patient's  having  rubbed  the  eye  a  good  deal.  The  iris 
contracted  and  dilated  actively,  according  as  the  light  was 
more  or  less  intense;  though  there  was  no  perception  what- 
ever of  light,  even  on  holding  a  candle  pretty  close  to  the  eye. 
On  making  an  examination,  I  found  there  was  no  foreign  body 
present,  though  she  still  complained  of  the  sensation  of  some- 
thing being  in  the  eye.  There  was  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
orbit,  and  supra-orbital  headache.  She  was  ordered  to  take 
a  brisk  purgative,  to  have  leeches  to  the  temple,  and  after- 
wards to  keep  a  cold  lotion  applied  to  the  eye.  She  was  fur- 
ther directed,  as  soon  as  the  medicine  had  operated  freely,  to 
take  a  powder  composed  of  calomel,  gr.  i.  i,  opium^  gr.  J,  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  gr.  i,  which  was  to  be  repeated  every  se- 
cond hour. 

The  next  day  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  temple,  and  the 
mercury  continued.  On  the  10th  the  leeching  was  repeated, 
as  she  complained  greatly  of  the  pain  in  the  orbit  and  fore- 
head.    Mercury  continued. 

11th. — Mouth  becoming  tender.  Continued  the  mercury. 
In  the  evening  she  could  distinguish  the  light  of  a  candle. 

12th. — Could  see  pretty  well;  the  gums  sore.  Stopped 
giving  mercury. 

1 3th. — Vision  quite  restored,  and  has  continued  so  ever 
since.  There  was  no  fever  at  any  time  during  this  attack, 
and  the  pulse  was  never  above  70,  soft  and  full. 
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Comparison  hetween  a  new  Vaccine  Virus  and  that  of  1836. 
M.  Fiard  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  the  result  of  experiments  which  he  has  made^  in  order 
to  establish  the  differential  characters  of  the  development, 
march,  and  duration  of  the  vaccine  matter  recently  discovered 
by  M.  Magendie  and  himself,  compared  with  that  of  1836. 

In  one  arrondissement^  he  inoculated  351  persons  with  it. 
It  appears  to  be  more  active  than  the  old,  and  to  possess  a 
greater  facility  of  transmission  in  man.  From  these  experi- 
ments, M.  Fiard  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  as  has  hitherto 
been  thought,  the  greater  or  lesser  development  of  the  vaccine 
pustules  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  which  essentially  demon- 
strates the  degeneration  of  the  virus,  but  the  regular  and  con* 
tinued  process,  and  especially  the  duration  of  the  eruption, 
which  mdicates  the  various  degrees  of  this  degeneration.  It 
is  more  particularly,  as  in  small-pox,  the  shortening  of  the 
regular  period  of  the  eruption,  which  denotes  the  attenuation 
of,  or  decrease  of  efficacy  in,  the  virus  collected  from  the 
cow,  and  artificially  transferred  and  kept  up  in  the  human 
subject. 

Tables  containing  the  comparative  facts,  with  regard  to  the 
development,  march,  and  duration  of  the  new  vaccipe  lymph 
of  1844,  and  that  of  1836,  in  the  same  child,  show  that,  till 
the  eighth  day,  there  is  no  difference ;  but,  on  the  ninth  day, 
the  desiccation  of  the  old  pustules  commences,  and  is  com- 
plete on  the  thirteenth  or  tourteenth  day.  The  progress  and 
development  of  the  new,  on  the  contrary,  are  slower,  and 
desiccation  is  noHb  complete  till  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
day,  thus  showing  a  difference  of  from  three  to  four  days. 

Jenner's  vaccine  lymph,  after  thirty-nine  years  transmission 
from  man  to  man,  compared,  in  1836,  to  the  lymph  of  that 
period,  dried  upon  the  twelfth  day;  while  that  of  1836,  like 
that  of  1844,  did  not  complete  its  desiccation  till  the  seven- 
teenth day.  That  of  1 836,  in  the  present  day,  after  eight 
years  sojourn  in  the  human  subject,  compared  to  that  of  1844, 
which  does  not  dry  up  till  the  seventeenth  day,  desiccates  on 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day,  the  eruptive  duration  thus 
losing  three  or  four  days.  • —  Med.  News^  from  Prov.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour..,  Dec.  1 8,  from  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris. 


Statistics  of  the  Medical  Practitioners  of  Paris.  —  The  fol- 
lowing statistical  table  has  just  appeared  in  a  work  (Almanach 
G6n6ral  de  M^decine)  published  by  M.  Domange.    The  num- 
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ber  of  doctors  in  medicine  and  surgery,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1845,  was  1,430;  in  1833,  there  were  1,090;  in  1836,  1,220; 
in  1839,  1,310;  in  1841,  1,360;  in  1843,  1,423.  Of  the  1,430, 
1,323  are  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris;  50  of  that  of  Montpelier; 
31  of  that  of  Strasburgh;  26  from  foreign  universities,  author- 
ised to  practise  by  ordonnance  royale;  1 5  are  doctors  in  sur- 
gery; 8  doctors  in  medicine  and  surgery;  10  are  dentists;  14 
oculists;  16  homceopathists;  4  magnetizers;  320  are  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (4  commanders,  50  officers,  and  266 
knights;)  42  do  not  practise,  some  from  age  and  infirmities, 
others  because  exclusively  occupied  with  scientific  objects, 
and  others,  again,  because  they  have  taken  to  different  ca- 
reers. The  mean  number  of  deaths  was,  from  1834  to  1840, 
20  per  annum;  and  from  1840  to  1844,  only  18.  Finally,  the 
number  of  officers  of  health  is  168;  pharmaciens,  326;  and 
midwives,  450.  To  complete  this  table,  I  will  add  the  number 
of  inscrQ)tions,  or  entries,  taken  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1844,  at  the  Faculty  of  Medfcine,  Paris;  they  amounted  to 
800;  in  1843,  they  were  only  749.  Of  the  800  inscriptions, 
251  were  new  students,  viz:  those  commencing  their  medical 
studies,  199;  those  coming  from  the  different  preparatory 
schools,  43;  those  coming  rrom  the  other  faculties,  6. 

Med,  News^  from  Med,  Times. 


An  easy  and  certain  method  of  per  forming  Catheterism^  even 
in  the  most  difficult  cases.  By  J.  6.  Maisonneuve.  In  the 
hands  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  surgeons,  catheter- 
ism,  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  is  often  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  a  dangerous  operation,  and,  in  those  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced surgeon,  it  is  daily  a  source  of  serious  accidents.  Of 
late,  numerous  methods  have  been  proposed  to  facilitate  this 
operation;  and  Dr.  Maisonneuve  proposes  the  following:  In- 
troduce into  the  urethra  a  very  small  gum-elastic  bougie,  and, 
when  it  has  reached  the  bladder,  slip  over  it  a  catheter,  open 
at  both  ends.  The  passage  of  the  latter  inwards  is  &cilitated 
by  a  bit  of  silk  passed  through  it  and  then  tied  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bougie.  To  cause  the  catheter  to  penetrate 
easily  and  without  pain  into  the  bladder,  it  is  sufficient  to  push 
it  onwards  on  the  bougie,  drawing  gently  all  the  time  on  the 
silk.  This  method  has  succeeded  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
author  employed  it,  some  of  these  being  very  difficult  ones; 
and,  from  these  facts,  he  concludes:  first,  that  catheterism, 
performed  in  the  way  just  described,  is,  of  all   the   known 
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methods^  the  easiest  and  most  certain;  second,  that  it  succeeds 
wherever  the  other  methods  are  applicable;  third,  that  it  suc- 
ceeds where  the  others  fail;  fourth,  that  it  sets  aside  all  pain- 
ful trials,  all  ruptures  of  the  canal,  all  false  passages  and  all 
the  accidents  wnich  they  give  rise  to;  fifth,  that  to  perform  it, 
no  peculiar  skill  is  needed;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed by  ]>ersons  not  at  all  accustomed  to  such  an  operation; 
sixth,  that  it  enables  us  to  set  aside  the  numerous  instruments 
proposed  to  overcome  the  different  obstacles  encountered. — lb. 


Baron  Larrey^s  Medical  Campaigns, — :The  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Review,  for  January,  contains  a  notice  of  the  last  pub- 
lished volume  of  Baron  Larrey's  Surgical  Memoirs,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  memoranda.  They  relate  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  patients  of  that  veteran  surgeon, 
and  are  prefaced  by  these  words: 

''*'The  history  of  their  wounds  may,  I  think,  occupy  a  few 
pages  that  will  prove  not  without  mterest  or  value  for  the 
study  of  those  memorable  wars  which  France  had  to  sustain 
against  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  from  1792  to  1815." 

^Hjrenefal  Almeras  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids.  A  musket  ball  traversed  the  pelvis  from  be- 
fore backwards,  passing  between  the  testicles,  perforating  the 
neck  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  also  the  rectum,  and  escaping 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  right  hip.  In  spite  of  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  wound,  this  brave  officer  recovered,  and 
eventually  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
France.  This  case  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  1  ever  met  with  in  practice. 

^•^•General  Andreossy  suffered  severely  from  the  endemic 
ophthalmia  in  Egypt;  but  recovered  perfectly.  He  died  in  his 
native  town  of  CastelnaudarL 

^K^eneral  Arrighi,  Duke  of  Padua,  was  wounded  in  the  neck 
by  a  musket  ball  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  The  right  carotid  artery 
was  wounded;  and  he  must  inevitably  have  died  of  haemorr- 
hage if  a  soldier  had  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  intro- 
duce his  two  fore-fingers  into  the  wounds,  until  I  arrived  and 
tied  the  vessel.  During  the  operation,  a  shell  exploded  over 
our  heads;  but,  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  none  of  the  fragments 
struck  us.  The  recovery  was  complete,  and  the  general  is 
still  alive. 
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^'^Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  tbe 
right  temple,  at  the  seventh  assault  of  the  same  fortress^,  St. 
Jean  d'Acre.  General  Bertrand,  too,  was  similarly  wounded 
at  the  first  battle  of  Aboukir.  It  was  on  thi&  occasion  that 
Napoleon  first  became  acquainted  with  this  most  faithful  and 
devoted  of  his  servants. 

''^Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  received  a  severe  con- 
tusion of  the  thigh  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Wagram;  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him  at  the  time.  This  great  warrior 
was  subsequently  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  while  reconnoitring 
the  enemy's  lines  on  tbe  evening  before  tfce  battle  of  Lutzen. 

^••General  Blaniac  received,  at  Aboukir,  a  gun-shot  wound 
in  the  right  side,  of  the  chest  The  ball  had  passed  from  be- 
fore backwards,  following  the  direction  of  the  third  sternal 
rib  to  the  seventh,  which  was  fractured  in  its  posterior  third; 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  lung  was  injured,  and  the  intercostal 
artery  lacerated.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage  from 
the  anterior  wound.  Symptoms  of  sanguineous  effusion  into 
the  chest  subsequently  occurred,  and  the  operation  of  para-- 
centesis  thoracis  was  performed  by  enlarging  the  wound  behind. 
Upwards  of  a  litre  of  dark-colored  fluid  was  discharged.  By 
the  most  assiduous  care,  continued  for  three  or  four  months, 
this  meritorious  officer  quite  recovered  his  health. 

'"The  only  real  wound  that  General  Buonaparte  (so  he  is 
styled  here  by  our  author)  ever  received  in  his  long  career  of 
danger,  proceeded  from  a  kick  of  the  first  Arab  horse  which 
he  mounted,  on  leaving  the  Desert  of  Lybia.  The  contusion 
was  followed  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  to  which  I  gave 
vent  by  a  small  incision.  The  wound  quickly  healed.  (We 
have  surely  read  somewhere  that  Napoleon  received,  in  one 
of  his  Austrian  campaigns,  a  contused  wound  of  the  leg,  that 
proved,  however,  to  be  of  no  great  severity,  although  sreat 
alarm  was  at  first  occasioned  in  the  army  by  the  rumor  oT  it* 

General  CafTarelli  had  his  right  elbow  shattered  at  the  siege 
of  St  Jean  d'Acre;  he  was  overturned  by  the  blow  and  fell 
heavily  on  his  right  side.  The  arm  was  immediately  amputa- 
ted, and  everything  went  on  favorably  till  the  twenty-first 
day,  when  symptoms  of  hepatitis  made  their  appearance.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  died.  On  dissection,  several  large 
abscesses  were  found  in  the  liver;  one  of  these  had  burst  into 


*  At  RatisboD,  acoordinff  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  he  was  struck  on  the  foot  by 
a  spent  mnsket  ball,  which  produced  only  a  sUgbt  contnsion. — Ed» 
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the  abdominal  cavity.  The  suppurative  inflammation  had 
doubtless  been  induced  by  the  fall. 

^KJeneral  Champeau  v^as  severely  wounded  by  a  cannon 
ball  at  Waterloo.  Before  I  could  reach  him,  a  sudden  charge 
of  the  English  cavalry  obliged  me  to  withdraw  to  a  consider- 
able distance;  and  the  poor  wounded  maa,  like  many  others, 
died  on  that  disastrous  field  without  relief. 

^^General  Cheminau  had  his  right  leg  disorganized  by  a 
cannon-shot,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  Although  the  injury  of 
the  soft  parts  and  bones  extended  close  up  to  the  knee,  y»t, 
OS  the  joint  itself  appeared  to  be  intact,  I  determined  to  am- 

futate  the  limb  inamediately  below  it.  Having  made  a  flap, 
disarticulated  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  sawed  the  tibia 
across,  directly  below  the  attachment  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. I  was  then  surprised  to  find  that  the  two  condyles  of 
the  bones  were  separated  by  a  vertical  fracture;  the  ligament, 
however,  remained  uninjured,  and  there  was  no  symptom  of 
extravasation  within  the  joint.  A  uniform  and  circular  com- 
pression was  maintained  around  the  condvles  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  dressing  of  the  stump  was  finished  by  the  application  of 
my  unremovable  bandaging.  This  was  not  removed  for  nine 
days,  and  then  immediately  reapplied.  The  success  was  com- 
plete. 

^^General  Coutel,  commanding  the  company  of  the  aeronauts 
attached  to  the  army  of  Egypt,  and  who,  by  means  of  as- 
cending in  a  balloon,  had  ascertained  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my's army  before  the  celebrated  battle  of  Fleurus,  received  a 
musket  ball  in  his  right  arm  at  St.  Jean  d'Acie.  Although 
the  humerus  was  broken,  and  the  injury  of  the  soft  parts  se- 
vere, I  determined  to  try  to  save  the  limb.  The  ends  of  the 
bone  did  not,  however,  unite,  and  a  false  articulation  was. 
formed. 

"General  Count  Daboville,  now  a  peer  of  France,  was 
wounded  most  severely  in  the  right  shoulder  at  the  terrible 
battle  of  Wagram.  This  was  one  of  the  fourteen  amputations 
at  the  shoulder  which  I  performed  on  that  day!  Of  these 
cases,  twelve  recovered  perfectly;  one  patient  was  killed 
accidentally  by  being  thrown  out  of  the  ambulance;  and 
another  died  of  haemorrhage  during  the  subsequent  evacua- 
tion of  Vienna. 

"General  Damas  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  which  struck 
his  chest,  at  the  battle  of  Moskowa.  He  was  one  of  the  forty 
general  officers  who  either  fell  or  were  most  severely  woun- 
ded on  that  dreadful  day. 

"General  Count  Danthourd  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
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Pesth  (1805)  by  a  musket  ball,  which,  after  breaking  his  spar, 
doubtless  penetrated  into  his  right  tarsus,  and  there  lodged 
deeply.  Imagining  that  his  wound  was  only  a  flesh  one,  he 
applied  a  piece  of  wetted  rag  to  his  foot,  and  straightway  cou- 
tinued  his  march  to  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  at  the  ^orious  bat- 
tle of  which  he  was  present^  His  wound  healed;  and  he  ex- 
perienced no  inconvenience  in  the  foot  until  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  when  he  began  to  feel  sharp  pains  in  a  tumor  as 
big  as  an  olive,  which  was  situated  on  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
tarsus.  Two  of  the  leading  surgeons  in  Paris  conskiered  it  to 
be  an  exostosis;  and  the  general  himself  was  not  aware  that 
any  baJl  had  ever  lodged  in  the  part.  On  his  showing  it  to 
me  I  soon  recognised  what  it  was,  and  told  him  how  he  might 
get  rid  of  it.  The  ball  on  extraction  proved  to  be  angular, 
and  was  lod^d  in  a  fibrous  cyst. 

^•"General  Desaix  was  wounded,  in  one  of  the  combats  be- 
fore the  capture  of  the  lines  at  Weissembourg,  by  a  bail  which 
perforated  his  left  cheek.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo,  ^dont  il  fixa  la  victoire.' 

"The  Duke  Deselignac  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
left  foot  and  ankle-joint  in  the  last  combat  of  July,  1890. 
The  limb  should  unquestionablv  have  been  amputated  at  the 
time;  but  this  was  not  done,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  day  after 
the  accident,  symptoms  of  tetanus  supervened.  On  heino 
called  into  consultation,  I  recommended  that  the  limb  shoum 
be  amputated;  but  this  proposal  was  not  acceded  to  by  the 
other  surgeons  in  attendance,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  leg,  dreaded  gangrene  of  the  stump  coming 
on.  The  operation  was,  however,  performed  early  the  next 
morning.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  simply  approxima- 
ted, and  kept  so  by  means  of  lint  smeared  with  a  layer  of 
styrax  ointment;  this  position  was  facilitated  by  my  having 
made,  during  the  operation,  two  perpendicular  incisions,  one 
over  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  first  dressing  was  not  removed  for  nine  days^  and  then  the 
wound  was  found  to  be  suppuratmg  freely;  it  was  entirely 
healed  by  the  thirty-first  day  after  the  operation. 

"General  Dulong  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  right 
axilla  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1807.  The  ball  had  pass^ 
through  the  tendon  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  plexus  of 
nerves,  grazing  the  shoulder  joint  Although  there  was 
scarcely  anv  hemorrhage,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  axillary  artery  had  been  divided.  Some  years  subse- 
quendy  this  officer  called  upon  me  for  my  advice.  I  tilien 
learned  that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  the 
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extremity  had  been  stricken  with  a  paralytic  torpor  and  a 
sense  of  most  distressing  coldness,  and  that  no  pulse  could  be 
felt  at  the  wrist  It  had  been  unwisely  determined  to  try  to 
save  the  limb.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  hand  and  arm 
remained  quite  paralyzed,  and  became  so  atrophied  as  to  re* 
semble  a  part  of  a  mummy  rather  than  of  a  living  man.  I 
reconmiended  him  to  submit  to  amputation;  but  he  would  not 
His  infirmities  increasing,  he  committed' suicide. 

''^Marshal  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli,  was  wounded  in  the  right 
groin,  by  a  piece  of  a  shell,  at  St  Jean  d'Acre.  At  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  Wurtschen,  1813,  a  cannon  ball,  which  had 
cut  the  body  of  General  Kirschner  (who  was  riding  at  his  side) 
in  twain,  grazed  him  in  the  belly.  A  large  portion  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  was  carried  away,  and  Uie  oowels  woun- 
ded in  several  places.  He  survived  about  thirty  hours  in 
dreadful  agony. 

^Kjreneral  Foy  was  under  my  care  in  his  last  illness,  the 
disease  being  cancer  of  the  stomach.  ^Had  his  medical  at* 
tendants  made  use  of  the  moxa,  as  I  recommended,  his  life 
mi^ht  probably  have  been  saved,  as  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so  m  not  a  few  cases  in  private  practice.' 

'^'Oeneral  Baron  Ganan  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dres- 
den in  the  occiput  It  was  necessary  to  apply  the  trephine 
to  remove  some  portions  of  the  depressed  bone;  ultimately  he 
recovered.  ^A  phenomenon,  little  known  to  medical  men, 
was  often  noticed  by  us  in  this  case.  When  the  ear  was  ap* 
plied  to  the  cicatrix  over  the  perforation,  the  bruissement  of 
the  cerebral  arteries  was  distmctly  perceptible;  and  the  gen- 
eral himself  could  hear  the  sounds  of  the  voice  when  directed 
to  the  seat  of  the  wound — a  circumstance  that  still  continues, 
and  therefore  clearly  shows  that  the  opening  in  the  cranium 
is  not  yet  entirely  closed.'  (Is  there  anything  wonderful  in 
this?) 

"Marshal  Grouchy  received  several  severe  contused  wounds 
in  the  thighs  and  legs  at  the  battles  of  Moskowa  and  Craoune. 
In  the  case  of  his  wife,  Madame  la  Marechale,  I  excised  the 
left  mamma  for  a  cancerous  tumor.  This  lady  quite  recovered, 
she  subsequently  died  very  suddenly  from  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
cholera,  or  acute  neurosis. 

^KJeneral  Kleber  received,  at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  a 
ball  that  struck  him  in  the  right  temple,  divided  the  integu- 
ments, and  grazed  the  parietal  bone.  I  dressed  the  wound  at 
the  base  of  rompey's  rillar,  and  he  was  sent  on  to  Alexan- 
dria.     He  was  subsequently  killed  at  the  battle  of  Heliopolis, 

7  * 
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where  I  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  in  the  discfaaiige 
of  my  professional  duties. 

^^Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  was  struck  by  a 
musket  ball,  in  the  right  leg,  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  Symp- 
toms of  tetanus  threatened  to  come  on,  but  were  fortunately 
subdued.  He  returned  with  his  colleague,  Murat,  to  France, 
a  few  weeks  after  General  Buonaparte.  He  had  been  woun- 
ded also  in  the  temple  at  the  thirteenth  assault  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  Some  years  afterwards  he  received  several  wounds 
in  various  engagements  in  Spain.  At  the  famous  battle  of 
Essling  (1809)  his  ri^t  leg  was  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball, 
which  passed  through  the  knee-joint  and  wounded  the  flesh  of 
the  left  thigh.  Immediate  amputation  was  performed  by  me; 
and  he  was  sent  on  to  Ebersdorf,  where  he  caught  the  typhus 
fever,  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  army;  he  died  on 
the  thirteenth  dav  after  the  battle. 

"General  Lawless — once  a  professor  of  physiology  in  Dub- 
lin, who  commanded  the  third  forei^  regiment,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Irishmen — had  his  left  leg  shot  away  by  a 
cannon  ball  at  Lovemberg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  I 
amputated  the  limb  immediately  below  the  head  of  the  tibia; 
and,  as  the  army  were  retreatmg  back  upon  Dresden  at  this 
time,  I  advised  my  patient  to  ride  direct  to  his  own  home  in 
France,  without  domg  anything  to  the  dressings  of  his  wound, 
except  sponging  their  surface  daily,  and  keeping  the  stump 
enveloped  in  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  or  a  sheep's  skin.  By 
following  my  directions,  he  rode  on  horseback  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  tne  scene  of  action  to  his  residence  in  Tours,  hav- 
ing his  stump  all  the  while  suspended  hy  a  belt  that  passed 
over  his  shoulders,  and  without  having  it  dressed  once.  On 
removing  the  apparatus,  when  he  reached  his  journey's  end, 
the  wound  was  nearly  healed.  As  a  mark  of  his  gratitude, 
the  general  made  me  a  present  of  a  magnificent  English  en- 
gravmg  of  Hunter. 

"Baron  Menou,  the  third  in  command  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
was  seized  with  a  sporadic  plague,  just  before  our  debarkation 
to  France;  already  there  were  three  carbuncles  on  the  right 
leg,  and  an  incipient  one  had  appeared  in  Uie  right  groin. 
Unwilling  to  make  the  captain  of  the  English  frirate  (Dido) — 
which  was  to  convey  us  home — acquainted  with  Sie  real  facts, 
I  had  the  general  strictly  confined  to  his  own  cabin,  and  I 
then  excised  the  carbuncles,*  administering  internally  camphor, 

*  This  appears  to  us  very  extraordinary  practice;  and  yet  the  baron 
contiDaed  in  after  life  to  be  so  convinced  of  its  propriety — as  we  have  aeen 
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nitre,  bark,  and  laudanum.  The  wounds  suppurated  freely, 
before  they  healed.  He  was  completely  cured  when  we 
reached  Toulon. 

^H^eneral  Viscount  Mermet,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon 
his  loins  in  one  of  the  last  actions  in  Italy  under  Prince  Eu- 
gene, became  entirely  paraplegic;  the  palsy  being  accompa- 
nied with  incontinence  of  the  urine.  Cupping  m  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  the  repeated  (twenty  times)  appli* 
cation  of  moxas  restored  him  to  perfect  health,  so  that  he  waa 
able  to  resume  active  service. 

^K^eneral  M ireur,  after  having  been  wounded  in  the  right 
ahoulder  at  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  was  murdered 
a  few  days  afterwards  by  the  Arabs,  while  conveying  the 
orders  from  Buonaparte  to  Admiral  Brueys,  to  weigh  anchor 
and  proceed  direct  to  Corfu,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  fresh 
troops  and  bringing  them  to  Egypt  The  death  of  this  young 
officer  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  our  fleet  at  Abou« 
kir,  and  of  our  subsequent  loss  not  only  of  Malta,  but  also  of 
Egypt,  which  would  otherwise  have  become  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  beautiful  of  French  colonies. 

^^M arshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Comegliano,  became  affected, 
in  18S0,  with  an  enormous  hydrocele.  I  performed  an  opera^ 
tion  and  effected  a  radical  cure. 

^'Kjreneral  Netherwoot,  in  one  of  the  combats  in  Syria,  re- 
ceived, from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  sabre-cut 
in  the  ri^t  thigh;  the  entire  thickness  of  the  extensor  muscles 
was  divided  down  to  the  bone,  and  even  this  was  deeply 
notched.  The  wound  was  very  large  as  well  as  deep.  While 
one  of  my  assistants  kept  the  liinb  completely  extended,  I 
passed  ten  stitches  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  through  the 
flesh  and  integuments,  so  that  the  ed^es  might  be  retained  in 
exact  apposition  throughout  the  entire  depth.  After  being 
bandaged,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  fracture-box,  and  main^ 
tained  in  a  state  of  extension.  This  excellent  officer  was 
subsequently  killed  in  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo. 

"General  Count  Pajol  was  wounded  in  the  left  fore-arm  at 
the  battle  of  Moskowa.  As  both  bones  were  broken,  and  the 
soft  parts  much  injured,  many  surgeons  would  unquestionably 
have  recommended  immediate  amputation;  but  I  determined 
to  try  to  save  the  limb.  After  havmg  freely  debridS  the  wound, 
and  removed  all  the  fragments  of  bones,  I  brought  the  edges 
together,  and  applied  my  apparatus,  which  I  rendered  immo^ 

in  a  preoedmg  page-^  actually  recommended  its  adoption  to  the  physi^ 
in  Dublin* 
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vable,  the  fore-arm  being  kept  bent  and  suspended  in  a  sling. 
This  distinguished  wamor  accompanied  the  march  of  the 
troops  during  the  dreadful  retreat  from  Russia;  and,  although 
the  wound  was  not  dressed  above  five  or  six  times,  it  eventu- 
ally cicatrized  completely,  without  the  movements  of  the  limb 
being  at  all  impeded. 

^^General  Suly  was  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  right 
knee,  at  the  second  battle  of  Aboukir.    I  had  scarcely  con> 

f>leted  the  amputation  of  the  limb,  when  a  charge  of  the  Eng^^ 
ish  cavalry  came  down  upon  us.  I  took  the  wounded  man 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  carried  him  along  a  very  uneven  road 
to  the  rear-ffuard  of  our  army.  I  arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
my  honorable  burden,  and  had  the  satisfaction  there  of  com- 
pleting the  cure. 

^^Marshal  Soult  was  never  dressed  by  me  on  the  field  of 
battle;  but  I  attended  him  in  Paris  for  a  severe  contusion  of 
the  leg,  which  had  been  fractured.  A  traumatic  sanguineous 
tumor  supervened;  this  required  a  delicate  operation  should 
be  performed.  The  success  was  complete,  and  my  illustrious 
patent  speedily  recovered. 

"Marstial  Suchet,  Duke  of  Albufera,  on  returning  from  his 
most  arduous  campaigns  in  Spain,  consulted  me  for  a  cancer- 
ous afiection  of  the  stomach,  the  precursory  symptoms  of 
which  had  already  appeared.  The  disease,  although  it  had 
been  very  sensibly  arrested,  finally  proved  fatal. 

"Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Beliuno,  was  wounded  in  the 
right  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Craoune,  (1814.)    The  ball  had 

i>assed  between  the  femur  and  the  femoral  artery,  which  I 
bund  to  be  partly  denuded;  the  sciatic  nerve  was  injui*ed. 
The  two  wounds  were  immediately  ^-debrid^s,'  and  subse- 
quently dressed  after  my  usual  plan.  The  marshal  continued 
to  suffer  from  a  traumatic  neuralgia  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
spite  of  every  remedy  that  was  tried. 

"General  Zayonchek,  seventy-five  years  old,  was  wounded 
in  the  knee  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  The  wound  re- 
quired the  amputation  of  the  limb.  I  performed  the  operation 
under  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  and  while  there  was  a  very 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  To  prevent  my  being  incommoded  by 
'ce  meteore,'  two  general  officers  held  the  patient's  cloak  over 
our  heads.  He  returned  to  Warsaw,  his  native  place,  and 
finally  recovered.  He  was  subsequently  made  a  prince,  and 
the  viceroy  of  Poland,  by  Emperor  Alexander.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.'' 
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Treatment  of  the  Itch  in  Belgium, — The  folloiving  circular 
has  been  addressed  to  military  surgeons  by  the  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  Belgian  army: 

Each  patient  is  to  l>e  supplied  with  an  ounce  or  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  in  a  small  pot;  this 
quantity  he  is  to  rub  carefully  and  slowly  with  his  hands  on 
every  part  that  is  covered  with  papulse.  If  there  be  any 
papulae  on  the  back,  another  patient  is  to  rub  the  liquid  upon 
that  part  The  operation  is  to  be  repeated  three  times  in  the ' 
twenty-four  hour^  so  that  each  patient  consumes  three  or  four 
ounces  of  the  sulphuret  daily.  A  bath  is  to  be  taken  every 
alternate  day;  the  frictions  are  to  be  suspended  on  that  day. 
Fifteen  frictions  (or  ten  days'  use)  are  usually  sufficient  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease,  if  the  medical  officer  in  charge  sees  that 
the  remedy  is  properly  used. 

The  sulphuret  is  prepared  thus:  take  of  sublimed  sulphur 
16  pounds,  and  of  quick  lime  32  pounds;  boi|  in  80  pounds  of 
water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Let  the  mixture  rest  for 
some  time  until  it  settles,  and  then  let  the  clear  fluid  be  de- 
canted off.  Boil  the  residue  again  in  about  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  treat  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and  add  this  decoction 
to  the  first  Usually  140  pounds  of  the  sulphuret,  at  12""  by 
the  areometer,  are  thus  obtained.  If  the  liauid  be  more  dense 
it  should  be  lowered  to  this  standard  by  the  addition  of  rain 
wat^r. — Braithuxiite^s  Retrospect  of  Practical  Med.  and  Surg. 


Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron, — Dr.  Christison  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method  of  preparing  these  pills,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Kobert  Leslie,  late  apothecary 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow.  Take  of  iodine  127  grs., 
iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a  thin  quill,  half  an  ounce, 
distilled  water  75  minims.  Agitate  them  brisklv  together  in  a 
strong  ounce  phial,  provided  with  a  well-fitted  glass  stopper, 
until  the  froth  which  forms  becomes  white,  which  will  happen 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Four  the  liquid  upon  two  drachms 
of  finely-powdered  loaf-sugar  in  a  little  mortar,  and  triturate 
immediately  and  briskly  for  a  few  minutes;  add  gradually  a 
mixture  of  the  following  powders,  viz:  liquorice  powder  half 
an  ounce,  powder  of  gum  arable  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and 
flour  one  drachm.     Divide  the  mass  into  144  pills. 

Each  pill  contains  about  a  grain  of  iodide  of  iron.  The 
only  alteration  I  have  made  in  Mr.  Leslie^s  formula,  is  the 
substitution  of  coarse  for  fine  iron  wire;  first,  because  less 
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hefit  is  produced;  and  secondly,  because  the  resulting  solution 
is  more  easily  poured  off. 

In  operations  on  the  large  scale,  the  bottle  ought  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  strong  towel,  in  case  of  an  explosion  being 
caused  by  the  evolution  of  steam  from  the  heat  produced;  and 
even  on  the  small  scale,  the  stopper  must  be  held  firmly,  oth* 
erwise  it  will  probably  be  blown  out,  and  the  materials  lost 

After  all  that  has  been  recently  written  on  the  action  of 
sugar  in  preventing  the  proto-salts  of  iron  from  alteration 
under  exposure  to  me  air,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
reason  why  these  pills  keep  remarkably  well.  With  the  syru* 
pus  iodidi  ferri  of  the  last  Edinburgh  rharmacopo&ia,  and  this 
pilula  iodidi  ferri^  it  appears  to  me  that  every  other  pharceu- 
tic  form  of  the  salt  may  be  dispensed  with. — Pharm,  Trans. 


Squill. — Squill  obviates  some  of  the  ill  effects  of  opium.  If 
an  aperient  be  added  besides,  the  good  effects  of  o))ium  may 
often  be  obtained  when  it  would  otherwise  be  inadmissible. 

Q;  Pulv.  opii;  pulv.  scillae,  aa  gr.  iii.;  aloes;  conservse  rosse, 
aa  gr.  ix.  Fiat  mass,  divid.  in  pill.  vL  aequales.  Sign, 
opiate  pills,  two  at  bed-time.  \ 

We  have  remarked  very  beneficial  results  in  cases  of  chro- 
nic ill  health  with  tendency  to  dryness  of  the  skin,  from  the 
continued  use  of  such  combinations  as  the  following.  Besides 
its  diaphoretic  effect,  it  should  be  regarded  as  alterative. 

^  Resinae  guaiaci;  extract,  gentiana^,  aa  5i.;  pulv.  ipeca- 
cuanhse,  gr.  xv.  Ft.  mass,  divid.  in  pill.  xxx.  s&quales. 
Sign,  tonic  alterative  pills,  two  twice  a  day. 

Or,  if  an  aperient  be  required,  aloes  may  be  substituted  for 
the  gentian,  and  then  the  combination  will  somewhat  resemble 
the  pulv.  aloes  comp.  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

A  simple  and  very  effectual  treatment  of  the  less  severe 
bowel  complaints,  so  apt  to  prevail  at  this  season,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Qr  Sulph.  magnesise,  |ss;  aqusB  menthse,  f  vi.  Solve.  Sign, 
a  wine-glassful  to  be  used  at  intervals  of  an  hour,  till  the 
bowels  have  been  distinctly  acted  on  by  the  medicine, 
and  then  a  pill  containing  one  grain  of  opium  is  to  be 
taken. 

Even  where  the  pain  is  considerable,  and  the  case  threatens 
to  be  severe,  this  simple  plan  often  succeeds. 

Noiihern  Journal  of  Medicine^  October^  1 844. 
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Artificial  Dilatation  oj  the  Os  Uteri.  By  John  Breen^  M.D., 
formerly  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin. 
The  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  it  is  well  known,  stated  that  by  se^ 
coring  the  completion  of  the  first  stage  of  labour  within  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  no  patient  under  his  chaive  for  the  thirty* 
five  years  antecedent  to  his  publication,  had  been  above 
twenty-four  hours  in  labour,  and,  except  in  cases  of  dispro- 
portion, none  so  long.  We  are  convinced  that  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  supported,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  experience  of 
many  eminent  and  practical  men,  has  been  too  long  neglected; 
and  we  are  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  publishing  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Breen  on  this  subject.  We  think,  in  cases 
of  tedious  labour,  where  the  great  impediment  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process  is  the  undilated  state  of  the  os  uteri,  that 
cautious  and  very  gradual  artificial  dilatation  is  perfectly  safe 
and  will  save  the  patient  many  hours  of  unnecessary  pain. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  of  the  mode  adopted  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Bums  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Breen's 
method  is  as  follows.     He  says: 

I  think  artificial  dilatation  should  not  be  attempted  for  at 
least  ten  hours  after  the  real  commencement  of  labour,  no 
matter  what  the  duration  of  spurious  labour  may  have  previ- 
ously been.  When  this  measure  is  called  for  the  membranes 
will  be  usually  found  ruptured,  but  not  universally  so.  Two 
fingers  are  to  be  introduced,  either  between  the  os  uteri  and 
unruptured  membranes,  or,  if  ruptured,  between  the  os  and 
presenting  part  of  the  child.  The  fingers  are  to  be  used 
eitl)er  for  the  purpose  of  dilatation  or  as  a  wedge,  to  resist 
the  coming  down  ot  a  flap  of  the  cervix  of  that  viscus.  Above 
all  things  it  is  to  be  particularly  kept  in  mind  that  the  fingers 
are  to  be  quiescent  except  during  a  pain,  and  to  be  used  only 
during  the  most  severe  portion  of  this  action.  By  thus  pro- 
ceeding no  additional  suffering  will  be  caused  to  the  patient. 
About  two  hours  will  usually  be  found  suflScient  to  obliterate 
the  undilated  cervix,  but  the  attendant  need  not  be  anxious  to 
complete  this  measure  within  so  short  a  time.  He  may  occa- 
sionally cease  from  his  trials  and  watch  what  nature  may  be 
capable  of  efiecting.  By  following  these  rules  we  avoid  the 
risk  of  encountering  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  action, 
which  is  always  to  be  dreaded  when  severe  labour  is  compli- 
cated with  a  long  duration  of  that  process.  When  first  I  read 
Mr.  Bums's  opinions  on  this  subject,  now  many  years  back,  I 
was  surprised  that  he  did  not  recommend  artificial  dilatation 
to  be  preceded  by  blood-lettmg.  This  measure,  though  not  - 
contra-indicated,  will  generally  be  found  unnecessary.    In 
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thus  bringing  the  presentation  to  act  on  the  perineum  within 
the  first  twenty  hours  of  labour,  or  generally  a  shorter  period, 
we  secure  such  a  portion  of  uterine  action  to  be  directed  to 
the  dilatation  of  this  part,  as,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  termin- 
ate the  expulsion  of  the  child  before  danger  impends,  firom  the 
protection  of  parturition,  will  render  instruments  compatible 
with  the  mother's  and  child's  safety  applicable.  Sufficient 
materials  exist  to  prove  that  the  following  of  the  practice 
advocated  by  Professor  Hamilton,  and  supported  in  this  essay, 
will  not  render  obstetric  practice  either  too  artificial  or  med- 
dlesome. For  though  nature  has  carefully  provided  a  set  of 
organs  for  the  continuance  of  the  human  species,  and  for  the 
safety  of  this  process,  yet,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  all 
agree  that  artificial  interference  of  some  kind  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Though  it  be  true  that  the  decree  has  gone 
forth  that  the  woman  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  chfldren,  this 
is  no  reason  why  the  obstetrican  should  not  resort  to  the  aid 
of  art,  guided  by  science  and  experience,  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering 01  his  patient 

I  acknowledge  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  the 
practice  of  widwifery  is  capable  of  being  so  far  improved  that 
the  perforator  will  not  be  used  in  cases  uncomplicated  with 
obstetric  casualties,  such  as  deficiency  of  space  m  the  pelvis, 
convulsions,  &c.,  or  in  cases  where  the  prolapsus  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  joined  with  a  cessation  of  its  pulsation  and  other 
certain  indications  of  the  child's  death,  remove  all  moral  ob- 
jection to  this  always  uncomfortable  measure  to  the  conscien- 
tious practitioner.   In  fine,  I  would  appeal  to  the  best  informed 
obstetrician  if  ever,  in  the  most  remote  vista  of  future  improve- 
ment, he  perceives  any  probability  of  banishing  firom  practice 
what,  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  I  have  called  the  oppro- 
brium obsietricorum^    except  through   the  adoption   of    Mr. 
Bums's  and   Professor  Hamilton's  mode  of  acting  in  labour 
likely  to  be  tedious.      No  person  can  doubt  that  I  have  added 
to  the  Edinburgh  professor's  authority  additional  fistcts  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  supporting  the  safety  of  the  practice.     Let 
no  practitioner,  on  merely  speculative  grounds,  reject  a  mode 
of  conducting  a  labour  which  mitigates  the  sufferings  of  his 
patient,  and  much  lessens  the  danger  of  inflammatory  action 
or  debility  succeeding  parturition — the  first  rendering  the  use 
of  every  instrumental  aid  dangerous,  and  Uie  second  very 
generally  proving  fatal. — Lancet. 
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LECTURES    OS    OEOLOOT. 

We  were  very  much  interested  in-  a  course  of  lecture  on  Geology, 
delivered  in  this  city,  during  the  last  month,  by  Byretn  Lawrence, 
Esq.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  practical  geologist,  who  has  explored  a 
large  portion  of  our  country  for  himself,  and  describes  things  as  they 
have  presented  themselves  to  his  own  eyes.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  five  years  he  has  traveled  18,000  mil^s  in  prosecuting  his  re. 
searches,  8,000  of  which  he  performed  on  foot.  As  the  reader 
would  infer  from  this  statement,  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  and 
with  his  fine  athletic  frame  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  a  mind 
capable  at  once  of  close,  patient  observation,  and  of  the  most  en- 
larged  generalizations,  he  promises  to  become  a  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished  laborer  in  this  interesting  field.  What  he  haa  observed 
he  describes  in  a  plain,  forcible  manner,  and  illustrates  his  descrip* 
tions  by  a  map  in  which  the  various  formations  are  so  exhibited  that 
his  hearers  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  subject. 

We  have  written  this  notice  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention 
t>f  our  readers  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  some  of  whom,  as  he  is  passing 
ihroogh  the  country,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  lecture 
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on  this  most  attractive  science.  Classes  ought  to  be  fonned  for  him 
in  every  town  to  which  he  goes.  The  information  he  imparts  on 
points  of  the  most  intense  interest,  great  as  it  is,  is  the  least  valuable 
feature  in  his  lectures:  they  are  calculated  beyond  anything  we  have 
heard,  to  set  men  about  observing  the  wonderful  things  connected 
with  our  earth's  structure,  and  to  inspire  a  taste  for  this  noble  study. 

Y. 


COMMCNCEMEST    IN   THE    M£DICAI«    INSTITUTE. 

The  Catalogue  of  Graduates  in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville 
was  appended  to  our  March  number,  from  which  it  was  seen  that  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  in  ordinary,  was  conferred  upon  seventy ^ne  gen- 
tlemen, the  honorary  degree  upon  three,  and  the  degree  ad  eundem 
upon  three.  This  indicates  a  highly  prosperous  condition  in  the 
school,  and  yet  the  number  of  graduates  is  hardly  as  great  aa  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  class  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-^ix. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  candidates  is  always  smaller,  in 
proportion,  in  a  growing  than  in  a  declining  school,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  former  a  larger  proportion  of  the  class  consists  of  first- 
course  studenls.  Of  the  gentlemen  upon  whom  the  honorary  degree 
was  conferred  we  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  two- 
— Dr.  Debow,  of  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  and  Dr.  Dawson,  of  James- 
town, Ohio.  The  former  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  opera- 
tions in  Surgeryi  and  is  well  known  among  his  neighbors  for  his 
high  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  The  latter  has  made  him- 
self extensively  and  favorably  known  by  his  contributions  to  the  va- 
rious medical  journals  of  the  country.  Y. 


MESMERISM. 


Miss  Martineau's  case,  copied  from  the  London  Lancet  in  our 
last  number,  doubtless  attracted  the  attention  of  our  readers.  A 
case  has  lately  occurred  in  New  York  which  is  exciting  a  good  deal 
of  speculation.  It  was  a  surgical  operation  performed  on  a  young 
iiftdy,  by  a  young  Frenchman,  in  the  "Mesmeric  Sleep,"  and  which 
was  first  published,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  the  Nation- 
al Intelligencer.     Dr.  Doane  has  subsequently  reported  the  case  in 
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ihe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  operation  consisted 
in  removing  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  "pullet's  t^**  from  the  neck, 
behind  the  jaw,  which  was  done  in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  The 
patient  is  said  to  have  ''slept  profoundly"  during  the  time,  and  to 
have  manifested  no  sign  of  suffering.  But  the  sleep  is  questioned 
by  some,  and  the  operation  is  thought  to  be  "trivial  to  furnish  a  sat- 
isfactory test  or  proof  of  insensibility."  We  copy  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  editor  of  which  promises  a  full  de- 
tail  of  the  case  in  his  next  number.  Meantime,  he  publishes  an 
interesting  letter  from  Professor  Paine,  giving  the  particulars  of  a 
most  painful  operation  by  Professor  Mott — the  exsection  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  bone — which  the  subject  bore  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  without  manifesting  the  "slightest  evidence  of  pain,  or 
of  impatience,  or  of  fatigue,  by  winking,  groaning  or  sighing." 
This  ease  Professor  P.  relates  as  a  rebuke  to  the  mesmerite  for  "his 
love  of  the  marvellous,  or  his  love  of  mischief,  or  his  yet  more  cul- 
pable  designs  on  human  credulity."  Mesmerism  he  considers  "one 
of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  has  yet  infected  the  moral  and  reflect- 
ing part  of  the  community."  Y. 


somesbt's  concesttbated  blowpipe  and  fubnace. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  friend.  Dr.  Somerby,  for  not  having 
sooner  noticed  his  ingenious  and  valuable  invention,  which*  although 
designed  chiefly  for  the  dentist,  is  susceptible  of  being  applied  to  so 
many  purposes  that  it  ought  to  be  made  known  to  all  persons  who 
have  occasion  to  use  a  furnace  or  a  blow-pipe.  To  the  mineralo- 
gist and  chemist,  with  slight  modifications,  this  furnace  is  a  machine 
of  the  greatest  convenience,  and  to  the  dentist  it  strikes  us  as  being 
invaloable.  More  soldering  can  be  performed  by  it  in  an  hour  than 
can  be  done  by  the  most  skilful  artist  in  six  hours  with  the  blast 
produced  by  his  mouth.  This  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
tried  it,  and  it  is  further  stated  on  the  same  authority,  that  the  largest 
piece  of  work  put  up  by  the  dentist  can  be  soldered  in  one  minute, 
and  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  other,  the  work  when  finished, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  cast  in  a  mould.  The 
furnace  is  so  constructed  that  its  outer  surface  is  not  affected  by  the 
heat,  the  varnish  remaining  uninjured  by  the  most  intense  heat  kept 
op  within  for  hours  together.     On  this  account  the  instrument  pre- 
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serves  its  neat  and  beautiful  appearance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  employed  by  every  dentist  in  extensive  practice,  and 
that  it '  will  ultimately  find  its  way  into  all  the  laboratories  in  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  uses  it  will  serve,  in 
how  many  processes  and  experiments  it  may  be  made  to  take  part, 
and  how  much  time  and  labor  it  is  competent  to  save.  We  see 
that  it  is  warmly  commended  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Surgery,  the  highest  authority  on  such  subjects.  V. 


mSW  TOBK  JOUBNAL  OF  UEDICINE. 

This  Journal  is  now  under  the  editorial  care  of  Charles  A.  Lee, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica  in  Geneva  Col- 
lege,  and  favorably  known  to  the  profession  as  editor  of  several 
works,  to  whick  he  has  made  valuable  additions.  Dr.  Lee  is  a 
clear,  instructive  writer,  and  discriminating  critic,  and  has  the  indus- 
try and  independence  requisite  to  form  an  able  editor.  In  his  hands 
the    New   York    Journal  will  maintain  the  respectable  rank  to 

which  it  rose  under  the  management  of  the  lamented  Forry. 

Y. 


qUACK    ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


The  English  Evangelical  Magazine,  for  January,  contains  the 
following  announcement  of  the  proprietors.  Will  the  noble  ex- 
ample ever  be  generally  followed?  If  so,  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
end  of  quackery.  Quacks  live  by  the  newspaperi^.  It  is  tfaeir 
lying  advertisements,  stuffed  with  forged  certificates,  which  give  cur- 
rency to  their  nostrums.  The  evil  is  a  monstrous  one,  but  we  con- 
fess we  have  but  little  hope  of  living  to  see  the  day  when  the  pro« 
proprietors  of  newspapers  shall  with  one  accord  set  their  faces 
against  it. 

"We  shall  cheerfully  abandon,  yn  future,  the  publication  of  all 
advertisements  of  quack  medicines,  which  will  be  an  act  of  homage 
to  our  own  taste  and  judgment,  no  less  than  a  concession  to  the 
strongly  expressed  opinions  of  some  of  our  best  friends,  who,  with 
ourselves,  deeply  deplore  the  disease  and  mortality  occasioned  by 
the  nostrums  of  medical  quacks,  published  daily  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis." 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  thti  the  proprietors  of  religious  jour- 
nals may  soon  feel  it  their  duty  to  take  this  stand.  That  would 
be  a  good  deal  gained.    Many  lives  would  be  saved  by  it. 

Y. 


ST.    LOUIS    MEDICAL    AND    8USOICAL   JOURNAL 

•  a 

We  see  that  our  friend.  Professor  Linton,  proposes  to  enlarge  his 
Journal.  We  are  glad  of  it.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  what  we 
know  he  has  the  power  to  make  it.  With  ampler  room  we  trust  we 
shall  have  a  more  frequent  putting  forth  of  those  vigorous  thoughts 
which  are  in  him,  but  which,  hitherto,,  he  has  kept  very  much  t» 
himself.  His  third  volume  will  commence  with  a  number  of  48 
pages  in  a  neat  cover.  He  is  to  be  assissted  by  Dr.  MoPheeters^ 
whose  talents  and  devotion  to  his  profession  are  said  to  fit  him 
for  the  task  of  conducting  a  journal  of  medicine.  Y.. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    MEDICAL    REVIEW. 

One  of  the  ablest  periodicals  in  our  language  devoted  to  medicine 
is  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  No  other  review,  we 
believe,  is  so  often  referred  to  by  writers  as  authority.  Its  articles 
are  uniformly  written  with  care,  and  many  of  them  display  .  great 
ability.  The  character  of  the  work  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  adver- 
tisement  on  Ae  cover  ef  this  Journal.  We  always  read  it  with 
pleasure  and  instruction,  and  can  recommend  it  to  our  professional 
brethren  as  a  digest  of  current  medical  science  and  literature  equal 
to  any  of  the  day.  Few  physicians  have  the  ability  to  take  all  the 
excellent  periodicals  in  medicine  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading,  but  we  should  suppose  by  a  proper  un. 
defstanding  among  the  members  of  the  profession  in  any  neighbor, 
hood,  or  by  the  formation  of  clubs,  a  number  might  be  taken  to 
which  all  might  have  access.  Besides  the  numerous  journals  of 
our  own  country,  the  London  Lancet,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view, and  the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  may 
all  be  procured  with  convenience,  and  would  be  read  with  great  ad. 
vantage  by  the  practitfoner.  Y.. 
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CHSISTISOH   OS    P0I90K8. 


The  first  American,  from  the  fourth  Edinburgh  edition  of  this  un- 
surpassed work  has  appeared,  in  part,  in  Dr.  Beirs  Select  Medi- 
cal  Library.  The  part  published  amounts  to  400  pages,  and  the 
remainder  will  follow  in  a  few  months,  when  the  American  profession 
will  have  within  their  reach  the  ablest  treatise  in  the  English  Ian. 
guage  on  the  subject  of  poisons.  Y. 


FROFESSOB    FAINb's   INTKODUCTOBT    LECTURE. 

The  war  still  rages  between  the  vitalists  and  the  chemists,  but,  it 
would  appear,  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  for  nearly  al  I  the  com- 
batants  are  on  one  side.  Now  and  then  a  physiologist  may  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  deny  chemistry  all  connexion  with  the  phe- 
nomena  of  life — to  assert  that  ''the  union  between  the  schools  of 
vitalism  find  chemistry,  would  be  as  unnatural  as  human  brains  in  a 
block  of  granite;"  but  such  individuals  are  rare,  and  the  number  is 
not  increasing.  Professor  Paine,  of  New  York,  who  devoted  his 
late  introductory  lecture  to  the  demolition  of  Liebig's  theory  of  di- 
gestion, is  one  of  the  few  who  hold  these  doctrines,  and  it  is  in  his 
lecture  that  we  find  the  words  just  quoted.  His  effort  in  this  lec- 
ture is  to  convict  Liebig  of  self^ontradiction,  holding  with  the  re- 
viewer of  his  *<Ck>mmentaries,"  that  "a.  writer  who  can  so  contra- 
diet  himself,  scarcely  needs  to  be  exposed/'  We  must  say  that  we 
do  not  consider  his  effort  a  successful  one.  However  just  the  charge 
of  contradicting  himself  may  have  been,  as  made  by  Carpenter 
against  Paine,  and  about  this  we  express  no  opinion,  it  is  not  applU 
cable  to  Liebig.  True,  that  eminent  chemist  occasionally  finds  it 
necessary  in  the  progressive  developments  of  science  to  change  his 
views,  and  to  give  up  certain  positions  which  he  had  previously  as- 
sumed;  but  the  contradictions  of  which  this  lecture  professes  to  make 
such  a  display,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  exist  no  where  but  in 
the  imagination  of  the  critic.  Not  that  the  language  of  Liebig  is 
always  unambiguous,  and  may  not  in  places  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
make  out  inconsisteneies;  but  taken  in  the  sense  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  author,  it  teaches  a  doctrine  every  where  consistent 
with  itself.  We  have  looked  in  vain  through  his  writings  for  the  )>as- 
ssages  exhibiting  that  ^'medley  of  contradictions*'  which  Dr.  Paine 
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strives  to  make  appear.  Those  which  he  arrays  in  parallel  columns 
are  not  contradictory  if  we  give  to  the  words  the  meaning  attached  to 
them  by  Liebig;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  every  author  must  be  read 
if  we  would  do  him  justice,  or  even  understand  him. 

This  lecture  is  not  in  good  taste.  Its  tone  is  extravugant,  and 
sometimes  almost  acrimonious.  The  author  in  the  heat  of  contro. 
versy  has  been  betrayed  into  the  use  of  language  which  his  own  de- 
liberate judgment  would  condemn.  In  his  cooler  moments,  we  are 
persuaded,  he  would  not  charge  the  chemists  with  a  wish  to  deceive: 
with  affecting  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle,  but 
"in  reality"  discarding  all  but  "pure  chemistry"  from  their  system 
of  physiology — with  throwing  out  the  doctrine  of  a  vital  principle 
•*as  springes  to  catch  wood-cocks,"  or  as  "a  tub  to  the  whale." 
Neither  would  he  be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  applying  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  chemists  the  term  "stultifying."  He  would  feel  that 
there  was  no  force  in  arguments  consisting  of  abusive  epithets,  but 
that  in  the  use  of  such  weapons  as  these  a  philosopheY  would  find 
bis  match  in  a  very  stupid  antagonist. 

Animal  chemistry  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  attacks  as  those 
of  which  the  one  made  upon  it  in  this  lecture  is  a  sample.  They 
may  mistify  or  mislead  the  minds  of  a  few  medical  students,  but 
that  is  all  the  mischief  they  will  do.  Y. 


MEDICAL    CLASSES. 


The  following  particulars  of  the  number  of  students  at  several 
eastern  medical  schools  during  the  past  winter  we  derive  from  the 
Medical  Examiner:  viz — 

University  of  Pennsylvania,       :::::::     446 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Vork,     :     190 

"         Geneva  College,     :::::::::::     183 

Harvard  University,  Boston,       :::::::     167 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  :::::::     145 

From  the  published  catalogue  of  the   Jefferson   Medical  College 

we  learn   that  the  number  in  that  institution  was  409.     Deducting 

from  this,  60  M.D.'s,  the  number  of  students,   or  undergraduates, 

left  is  349.     As  we   have  not  yet  seen  the  catalogue  of  the  Univer* 

sity  of  Pennsylvania  we  are  not  informed  how  many  graduates  were 
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ifi  that  clasfr.  The  catalogue  of«Traii8yIvania  Univeraitf  shows 
156  names.  In  this  list  there  are  7  M.D.a,  to  which  another  ought 
to  have  been  added,  but,  through  mistake,  no  doubt,  the  title  waa  not 
appended  to  the  name  of  S.  N.  McMinn,  a  graduate,  and  he  appean 
among  the  "practitioners/'  These  8  subtracted  will  leave  148  as 
the  number  of  students,  which  does  not  vary  from  our  statement 
made  some  months  ago.  T. 


BOOKS   B€CE1V£D> 


The*  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  is  completed,  and  is  al- 
ready on  sale  in  some  of  the  bookstores  in  four  large  volumes* 
Those  who  have  not  subscribed  for  the  work  have  now  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  it  entire.  It  is  what  it  claims  to  be»  a  cyclopedia, 
in  which  practical  medicine  is  posted  up  to  the  present  day,  and  as 
auch  constitutes  a  storehouse  of  medical  knowledge  upon  which 
^    the  student  and  practitioner  may  draw  with  equal  advantage. 

We  have  received  only  the  first  number  of  Copland's  Dictionary. 
We  hope  the  publication  has  BOtl>een  suspended. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Spencer,  of  Geneva  College,  for  a 
copy  of  his  lecture  on  Animal  Heat,  in  a  well  printed  little  volume 
of  114  pages.  We  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  an  analysis  of  these  lectures  in  some  future  number.      Y. 


LOUISVILLE    SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF   MEDICINE. 

The  course  commenced  in  this  school  oi^  the  last  Monday  in 
March  to  an  increased  class.  There  is  manifestly  a  growing  diapo- 
sition  on  the  part  of  medical  students  to  remain  in  the  city  during  the 
summer,  and  large  classes  will  reward  the  efforts  of  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Summer  School  if  they  persevere  in  the  enter- 
prise  for  a  few  years.  It  may  be  permitted  us  to  say,  that  the  ju- 
nior  members  of  the  association  are  reaping  a  valuable  reward  in 
the  reputation  which  they  are  acquiring  from  their  labors.  They  are 
acquitting  themselves  most  creditably,  and  affoidiog  in  their  lectures 
proof  of  talents  which  will  make  them  distinguished  teachers. 
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Art.  I. — Lectures  on  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  J.  R.  Buck, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicme 
in  the  Louisville  Summer  School  of  Medicine. 

LECTURE  SECOND. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  physical  signs  of 
disease  as  derived  from  the  conformation  of  the  chest,  or  in- 
spection, auscultation,  and  percussion,  it  will  be  proper  to 
-refer  briefly  to  certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  application 
of  these  different  means  of  diagnosis. 

1st  Inspection: — To  inspect  the  chest  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  patient  should  be  in  the  erect  position,  arms  hanging 
loosely  by  the  side,  and  the  chest  entirely  bare.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  many  physicians  to  make  all  examinations  of 
this  cavity  through  a  thin  garment  This,  in  the  female,  is  to 
prevent  exposure,  and  in  the  male  to  prevent  the  physician's 
face,  in  auscultating,  Irom  coming  in  contact  with  the  filthy 
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bodies  of  his  patients.  I  have  fben  practitioners  use  for  thi« 
purpose  a  silk  handkerchief.  To  the  use  of  any  garment  in 
inspection  of  the  chest  there  is  an  insurmountaUe  objection; 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  ejKamine  its  general  confoimatioii, 
but  also  the  condition  of  each  particular  rc^on:  a  garment 
however  thin  spread  over  the  chest  would  imly  come  in  con- 
tact With  the  mo»t^  proj^fcting  pbints,  while  the  limited  con- 
tractions or  depressions^  would  entirely  escape  observation. 
From  the  condition  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  we  are  some* 
times  enabled  to  distinguish  between  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
cavity:  if  for  example^  with  a  certain  groMp  of  phyri6ld  ^Igns^ 
the  intercostal  spaces  on  one  side,  are  bulging,  beyond  the 
level  of  the  ribs,  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
either  hydro-thorax  or  emphysema;  but  if  with  the  same 
group  of  signs,  these  spaces  be  entirely  natural,  corresponding 
on  the  two  sides,  then  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.  The  whole  chest  then,  being  entirely  exposed^ 
the  physician  can  take  in  at  a  glance  both  sides,  comparing 
the  projections  and  depressions  upon  one  side  with  the  cor- 
responding points  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  patient  should 
be  directed  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  and  then  to  breathe  rap- 
idly that  the  mobility  of  the  chest  may  be  tested  also.  In  cer- 
tain diseases  patients  breathe  almost  exclusively  with  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  while  in  certain  other  dis- 
eases the  respiratory  movement  is  performed  alone  by  the 
ribs.  Any  bending  of  the  body  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
ether,  would  interfere  with  the  examination. 

Percussion, — If  the  patient  is  unable  to  sit  erect,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  every  thing  moved  from  around  the 
body,  that  would  tend  to  obscure  the  sound;  the  bed-clothes 
must  be  removed;  the  body  does  not  sink  down  in  a  matress 
as  it  does  in  a  feather  bed — the  former  is  therefore  prefer- 
able. 

Percussion  is  divided  into  mediate  and  immediate;  by  me- 
diate percussion  is  meant,  striking  the  body  through  the 
medium  of  some  instrument,  which  instrument  is  called  a 
pleximeter;  by  immediate,  striking  directly  upon  the  body 
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with  the  fingers;  the  latter  mode  is  never  practised  at  the 
present  day.  The  physician  should  so  place  himself  that 
all  his  movements  will  be  perfectly  free,  then  adjusting 
the  pleximeter  accurately  to  the  surface  so  that  every  part  of 
it  will  he  in  contact  with  the  body,  it  should  be  struck  two 
or  three  times  in  rapid  succession;  by  suffering  the  fingers  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  instrument,  the  sound  is  obscured; 
the  stroke  should  be  given  perpendicularly,  and  with  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  Percussion  shouki  be  made  alternately  on  the 
two  sides,  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  chest,  that  you 
may  have  the  advantage  of  comparison.  The  force  to  be 
used  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  muscular  and  adipose 
development  over  the  organs  to  be  examined;  posteriorly  it 
must  be  much  more  forcible  than  elsewhere,  in  consequence 
of  the  dense  muscles  and  bone  through  which  the  sound  must 
pass;  a  slight  stroke  would  only  elicit  the  dull  sound  of  the  . 
muscles  and  bones,  while  a  harder  stroke  would  elicit  a  clear 
resonant  sound  from  the  organs  within  the  cavity;  in  front, 
percussion  must  be  a  little  more  forcible  in  the  precordial  re- 
gion where  the  lungs  overlap  the  heart  than  elsewhere.  It 
need  never  be  sufficiently  forcible  to  give  pain. 

Auscultation, — In  auscultating  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
chest,  the  body  must  be  erect  with  the  shoulders  and  arms 
thrown  back,  so  that  the  musclefl  may  be  rendered  tense  and 
therefore  better  conductors  of  sound;  in  percussion,  the  soft 
parts  may  be  pushed  aside  by  the  pleximeter,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  integuments  intervene  between  the  instrument  and  the 
bony  walls  of  the  chest  In  examining  posteriorly  and  later- 
ally, the  position  recommended  in  percussion  is  most  favor- 
able. The  position  of  the  patient  is  not  more  important  than 
that  of  the  physician;  if  he  has  to  stoop  with  his  head  lower 
than  his  body,  or  bend  over  the  patient  in  bed,  the  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  the  irregular  muscular  contractions  will 
produce  certain  sounds  that  may  be  confounded  with  those 
formed  in  the  chest 

Auscultation  like  percussion  is  divided  into  mediate  and 
immediate ;  mediate  is  the  application  of  the  ear  through  some 
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medium  to  the  body.  Immediate  is  its  direct  applicatioiL 
The  medium  more  generally  employed  is  a  small  trun^peV 
shaped  tube  made  of  some  light  wood,  called  a  stethescope. 
This  mode  is  greatly  preferable  to  immediate  auscultation; 
1st  That  in  applying  the  ear  directly,  the  whole  side  of  the 
fiice  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  patient's  body,  and  the 
hair  rubbing  against  the  body  causes  a  friction  sound  not  un- 
like those  occasionally  formed  in  the  lungs.  .2d.  In  the  ex- 
aminatipn  of  negroes  or  of  filthy  whites,  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  th')  face  would  be  very  unpleasant.  3d.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  females  it  is  not  practicable  thus  to  apply  the 
ear,  for  even  if  not  restrained  by  feelings  of  delicacy  the 
mammary  glands  would  prevent  it;  by  using  the  stethescope, 
however,  these  can  be  pushed  aside,  so  as  to  allow  the  mouth 
of  the  instrument  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  chest  proper;  and  lastly,  cceteris  paribus^  the  sound  is 
rendered  more  intense,  a  larger  number  of  vibrations  are 
collected  in  the  expanded  extremity  of  the  instrument  and 
conveyed  in  a  condensed  form  through  the  narrow  extremity 
into  the  ear. 

The  instrument  held  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger 
so  that  they  will  at  the  same  time  be  in  contact  with  the 
chest,  must  be  accurately  adjusted.  No  opening  must  be  al- 
lowed to  exist  between  the  mouth  of  the  stethescope  and  the 
body  of  the  patient;  the  sounds  would  not  only  escape,  but 
extraneous  sounds  would  be  admitted.  Then,  having  the  ear- 
piece accurately  adjusted  to  the  ear,  the  auscultator  must  con- 
centrate his  whole  attention  upon  the  sounds. 

Having  now  described  the  characters  of  the  healthy  sounds 
of  respiration  and  the  manner  of  examining  the  chest  by  in- 
spection, auscultation,  and  percussion,  I  come  next  to  speak 
of  those  sounds  which  are  produced  by  disease. 

In  the  study  of  the  morbid  respiratory  sounds,  those  cases 
are  preferable  which  present  these  sounds  in  the  widest  devi- 
ation from  their  normal  characters;  thus  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  phthisis,  in  extensive  and  acute  pneumonia,  in  pleu- 
risy, with  large  deposition  of  lymph,  and  in  acute  and  severe 
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bronchitis,  you  have  a  group  of  symptoms  so  intense,  that 
they  can  be  distinctly  heard ^by  one  who  would  fail  entirely 
to  appreciate  the  slighter  alterations  from  the  healthy  state; 
still  in  describing  these  alterations  I  shall  commence  with  the 
slightest. 

The  healthy  respiratory  sounds  may  either  be  altered  in  de- 
gree or  changed  in  character  by  disease.  In  pneumonia  a 
part  of  the  lung  being  impervious  to  the  air,  the  remaining 
portion  compensates  for  it  by  taking  on  increased  action; 
hence  the  sounds  are  louder  in  the  healthy  part,  than  they 
were  previous  to  the  attack  of  pneumonia;  the  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  pleuritic  effusions, 
hi  a  word,  to  all  diseases  that  impair  the  functions  of  any 
part  of  the  lungs.  If  the  disease  be  very  extensive,  this  in- 
creased intensity  may  amount  to  the  puerile  respiration,  a  va- 
riety, as  you  know,  healthy  in  the  infant  but  diseased  in  the 
adult.  The  respiratory  sounds  are  also  diminished  by  dis- 
ease; but  this  never  occurs  without  an  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tive loudness  of  the  blowing  and  vesicular  sounds.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  the  writers  upon 
this  subject,  who  teach  that  both  sounds  are  lessened,  equalr 
ly,  in  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  in  pleuritic  effusions.  A 
moment's  reference,  however,  to  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  lungs,  will  show  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion. 
The  external  or  vesicular  portion  of  the  lung  in  which  the 
vesicular  murmur  has  its  seat,  is  much  more  compressible  than 
the  internal  or  bronchial  portion,  where  the  blowing  sound  is 
formed;  hence  in  emphysema,  hydro- thorax,  &c.,  the  second 
sound  is  often  obliterated  entirely,  while  the  first  is  heard 
distinctly,  which  certainly  indicates  that  there  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  efiusion  to  the  obliteration  of  the  vesicles, 
a  disproportion  between  the  alterations  in  the  two  sounds. 
In  emphysema,  the  disease  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  these  are  distended  and  relaxed ; 
any  alteration,  therefore,  in  the  respiratory  soijlads  must  be 
confined  to  that  element  which  is  formed  in  this  diseased  por- 
tion.   While  in  emphysema  then,  the  vesicular  murmur  is 

1    * 
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not  heard  at  all,  the  blowing  sound  is  but  little  if  at  all 
changed.  In  that  variety  of  emphysema  common  to  old  per- 
sons, the  blowing  sound  is  also  very  materially  enfeebled,  but 
this  is  doubtless  owmg  to  that  general  decay  which  is  taking 
place  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  consequent  dimin- 
ished energy  of  their  functions.  Another  class  of  alterations 
consist  essentially  in  a  want  of  proportion  between  the  blow- 
ing and  vesicular  sounds;  in  this  class  are  embraced  rude  respi- 
ration, bronchial  respiration,  tubal  respiration,  and  cavernous 
respiration:  another  variety  has  been  described,  called  the 
amphoric;  this  is  but  a  variety  of  the  cavernous,  however, 
and  may  come  very  properly  under  that  head. 

Rude  Respiration. — This  consists  in  a  feebleness  of  the 
vesicular  murmur,  with  a  slightly  increased  loudness  of  the 
blowing  sound — both  in  inspiration  and  expiration — it  occurs 
in  consequence  of  the  partial  obliteration  of  the  vesicular 
structure  of  the  lung;  in  phthisis,  for  example,  the  tubercular 
deposit  is  at  first  very  slight,  causing  a  partial  compression  of 
the  minute  tubes  and  vesicles.  The  sound  is  therefore  less 
in  this  compressed  portion  than  natural,  while  the  adjacent 
bronchial  portion  acts  a  little  more  energetically  to  compen- 
sate for  the  diminution  in  the  compressed  part;  the  bronchial 
or  blowing  sound  is  also  increased  from  the  tubercular  deposit 
being  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  the  healthy  pulmon- 
ary structure. 

Bronchial  Respiration. — When  the  deposit  increases  so  as 
to  obliterate  the  vesicular  portion  of  the  lung  entirely,  the 
blowing  sound  is  still  farther  increased,  while  the  vesicular 
murmur  is  absent  of  course.  The  respiration  being  confined 
entirely  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  called  bronchial  respiration; 
any  disease  that  will  obstruct  the  passage  of  air  into  the  ves- 
icular portion  of  the  lung  will  cause  this  sound. 

Tubal  Respiration, — This  is  a  sound  almost  peculiar  to 
pneumonia;  it  is  heard  when  a  large  portion  of  the  lung,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  is  in  a  state  of 
solidification.  The  only  sound  heard  is  that  made  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  these  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  are 
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solid  and  unyielding,  it  resembles  that  made  by  the  blowing 
into  a  flute  with  all  the  holes  closed,  or  into  any  other  solid 
tube. 

Cavernous  Respiration. — As  the  name  implies,  this  sound  is 
formed  in  a  cavity  or  cavern  in  the  lungs,  it  is  therefore  al- 
most peculiar  to  phthisis,  although  it  may  sometimes  occur  in 
pneumonia;  here  also  the  second  sound  is  absent,  while  the 
first  is  very  much  changed  in  character.  It  resembles  the 
sound  made  by  blowing  into  a  narrow  necked  vessel,  the 
neck  represented  by  the  bronchial  tube  and  the  body  by  the 
cavern;  the  character  of  the  sound  is  little  changed  with  the 
size  of  the  cavern,  which  has  caused  the  addition  of  another 
sound  before  alluded  to.  To  the  production  of  the  cavern- 
ous respiration  it  is  essential  that  there  be  free  communica- 
tion with  the  bronchial  tube,  and  that  the  cavity  be  empty. 
It  is  generally  heard  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs — this  being 
the  point  where  tubercular  deposit  first  occurs.  This  sound 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  last  described;  they  can  gen- 
erally be  distinguished  by  their  locality.  The  tubal  respira- 
tion always  occurs  over  the  region  of  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  while,  as  before  stated,  the  summit  is  the  usual  seat  of 
the  cavernous.  Again,  the  tubal  is  heard  over  a  much  larger 
surface;  the  Cavernous  being  in  all  cases  limited  to  the  part 
directly  over  the  cavity. 

RhonchL — The  sounds  which  we  have  just  described  in- 
volve necessarily  some  change  in  the  substance  of  the  lung, 
while  the  rhonchi,  with  but  one  exception,  depend  upon  dis- 
ease in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air  passages.  These 
sounds  are  much  more  easily  distinguished  than  those  which 
depend  alone  upon  alteration  in  the  natural  respiratory  sound. 
The  rhonchi,  rales  or  rattles,  for  these  terms  I  shall  use  indif- 
ferently, are  divided  into  the  dry  rhonchi,  and  the  humid  or 
wet  rhonchi.  The  drj'  rhonchi  are  formed  by  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  bronchial  tubes  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  or 
when  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  or  coated  by  thick 
tenacious  mucus,   which  is  not  dislodged  during  respiration; 
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under  this  head  there  are  two  varieties^  the  sonorous  rhonchus 
and  the  si  blant  rhonchus. 

The  sonorous  rhonchus  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
air  against  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  state  of  congestion 
and  dryness;  there  are  two  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  sound — diminution  in  the  caliber  of  the  tubes, 
and  roughening  of  their  surfaces.  These  conditions  al- 
always  exist  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  when  the  lining  membrane  is  thickened  by  depos- 
its of  lymph  beneath  it,  and  in  s6me  rare  cases  when  the  ex- 
pectoration is  so  viscid  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the 
tubes.  This  sound  has  been  compared  to  the  cooing  of  a 
dove,  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  cooing  sound;  it  resem- 
bles also  very  much  the  clear  ringing  noise  made  in  snoring. 
It  is  formed  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  heard  both  in 
inspiration  and  expiration. 

Sibilant  Rhonchus, — This  only  differs  from  the  other  in  de- 
gree, it  is  a  sharper,  shriller  sound,  resembling  a  low  whistle , 
and  is  formed  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  first  stage 
of  inflammation.  The  next  rhonchi  are  formed  by  the  pas- 
sage, of  air  through  the  bronchial  tubes  containing  some  fluid. 
They  consist  in  the  cavernous  rhonchus,  the  mucous  sub-cre- 
pitant,  and  crepitant. 

The  Cavernous  RhonchUs^  like  the  cavernous  respiration,  is 
formed  in  a  cavity ;  but  to  produce  the  first,  the  cavern  must 
be  empty  and  to  produce  the  last  it  must  contain  a  fluid. 
This  sound  is  sometimes  called  gur^ing  from  its  peculiar 
character;  the  word  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sound.  In 
almost  all  cases  it  occurs  in  cavities  from  tubercular  excava- 
tions; hence  its  usual  seat  is  in  the  summit  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through  a  thick  homogeneous 
mass,  in  a  circumscribed  cavern. 

Mucous  Rhonchus. — This  rhonchus  is  characterized  by  an 
irregular  bubbling  sound;  when  we  blow  through  any  hollow 
tube  into  a  liquid,  bubbles  are  produced,  and  the  breaking  of 
these  bubbles  is  attended  with  a  slight  noise.  The  character 
of  this  noise  will  vary  with  the  consistence  of  the  liquid.    In 
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bronchitis  when  the  inflammation  is  recent  and  not  intense,  a 
thin  watery  mucus  is  secreted;  as  it  advances  the  fluid  be- 
comes whitish,  opaque,  and  a  little  more  tenacious;  and  still 
later  it  is  much  more  tenacious  and  of  a  yellow  color;  the  air 
passing  through  these  different  fluids,  causes  a  succession  of 
irregular  bubbles  extending  over  a  very  considerable  surface, 
called  the  mucous  rhonchus. 

The  SvlhCrepitant  bears  the  same  relation  to  this  sound 
that  the  sibilant  rhonchus  do^s  to  the  sonorous.  It  is  formed 
in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  and  only  differs  from  the  mucous 
in  degree.  The  bubbles  are  rather  sharper;  it  requires  a 
very  practiced  ear  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Crepitant  Rhonchus. — This  sound  is  peculiar  to  pneumonia; 
it  is  formed  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the  minute  tubes 
and  vesicles  of  the  lungs  containing  viscid  mucus;  it  has  been 
compared  to  the  sound  made  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  be- 
tween the  fingers  close  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  crackling  of  salt 
when  thrown  upon  hot  coals.  It  is  generally  mentioned  as 
peculiar  to  the  first  stage;  it  may  however  be  heard  in  the 
second  or  third  stages,  in  the  second  or  hepatizdd  stage,  this 
sound  ceases  where  it  was  originally  heard,  but  the  presence 
of  the  diseased  mass  excites  inflammation  in  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  in  this  the  crepitation  may  be  heard.  The  me- 
tallic tinkling  or  new-leather  or  creaking  sound,  does  not 
come  properly  under  the  heads  mentioned.  The  metallic 
tinkling  is  formed  in  a  large  cavity  containing  both  air  and 
liquid,  and  having  also  a  communication  with  the  external  at- 
mosphere. It  maybe  produced  in  three  ways;  1st,  by  a 
drop  falling  from  the  top  of  the  cavity  into  the  liquid  beneath; 
2d,  by  decomposition  and  disengagement  of  gas  in  the  portion 
of  the  cavity  beneath  the  liquid;  and  lastly,  the  air  passing 
throu^  a  bronchial  tube  into  this  cavity  below  the  level  of 
the  liquid. 

Voice. — If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  chest  of  a  healthy  per- 
son while  speaking,  a  confused  roaring  sound  is  heard;  this  is 
equal  at  all  points,  save  the  summit  of  the  right  lung,  where 
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it  is  naturally  slightly  louder  than  elsewhere^  awing  to  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  bronchi 

If  the  lungs  become  solidified  at  any  point,  the  voice  is 
much  more  distinctly  heard  there,  as  it  is  then  a  much  better 
conductor  of  sound  than  in  a  healthy  state  when  almost  the 
entire  bulk  is  made  up  of  air.  When  tubercles  are  first  de- 
posited, a  slightly  increased  loudness  or  resonance  of  the 
voice  is  heard  at  the  point  of  deposite.  This  increase  is  not 
very  great,  however,  as  the  solid  matter  is  small,  and  the 
air  still  enters  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  around  which  it 
exists. 

If  the  solid  matter  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  oUiterate 
entirely  the  vesicular  portion  of  the  lungs,  as  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  phthisis,  or  in  pneumonia,  &c.,  then  this 
alteration  in  the  voice  is  very  great,  and  is  called  bronco- 
phony. 

If  a  cavity  exists  in  the  lungs  lined  by  a  false  membrane, 
and  empty,  not  only  is  the  intensity  of  the  voice  very  great, 
but  the  articulation  is  also  quite  distinct;  the  sound  seems  in 
this  case  to  come  directly  from  the  chest  into  the  ear,  as 
though  one  spoke  into  the  mouth  of  the  stethescope,  while 
applied  to  the  ear.  It  is  called  pectoriloquy.  While  the 
presence  of  this  sound  always  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
cavity,  its  absence  by  no  means  proves  that  one  does  not 
exist,  for  if  it  contains  mucus  or  pus,  or  broken  down  tuber- 
cular matter,  pectoriloquy  is  not  heard. 

A  circumscribed  dilatation  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
may  emit  a  sound  very  similar  to  this,  but  they  may  general- 
ly be  distinguised  by  the  locality.  Pectoriloquy  being  heard 
almost  uniformly  at  ttie  summit  of  the  lungs,  where  tubercu- 
lous excavations  usually  occur,  while  the  sound  emitted  by 
a  dilated  bronchus  would  only  be  heard  in  the  region  of 
these  tubes. 

Amphoric  resonance  has  been  applied  to  an  indistinct  peo^ 
toriloquy  extending  over  a  larger  surface,  and  formed  by  the 
excavation  of  an  entire  lobe  of  the  lungs. 
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I  ahail  notice  but  one  other  alteration  of  the  voice— ^go- 
ph(my.  This  is  a  tremulous  vibratory  sound,  formed  by  the 
pcusage  of  the  voice  through  a  thin  stratum  of  liquid,  and  is 
therefore  heard  in  the  first  stage  of  pleuritic  effiision. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Use  of  Mercury  in  the  Treatment  of  South'     \j 
em  Fevers.      By  Lafayette  Carr,  M.  D.,  of  Aberdeen, 
Mississippi.* 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  practical  med- 
icine upon  which  the  sentiments  of  physicians  are  undergo- 
ing a  more  rational  change  than  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in 
our  Southern  fevers.  If  the  fact  were  not  so  I  should  proba- 
bly incur  the  charge  of  presumption  in  expressing  some  of 
the  opinions  contained  in  this  essay.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  exclaim  against  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
remedy,  for  none  can  be  more  iuUy  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  its  utility  when  used  with  proper  discretion,  than  I  am. 
But  my  design  is  simply  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which, 
as  I  conceive,  render  its  use  improper,  and  likewise  to  show 
in  what  manner  it  has  been  abused.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  to  meet  certain  mdications  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
mercury  is  an  admirable  remedy.  This  is  a  fact  which  the 
experience  of  every  day  in  practice  confirms;  while  it  is 
equally  plain  that  its  exhibition  under  other  circumstances  is 
preposterous  and  calculated  to  do  mischief.  In  those  cases 
of  fever  that  seem  to  depend  on  torpor  of  the  secretory  or- 
gans alone,  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  action  of 
calomel  or  blue  mass  in  exciting  them  to  a  healthy  exercise 


*  The  author  of  the  following  Essay  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  the  practice  of  jphysic  in  Mississippi,  and  his  experience  in  the 
use  of  mercury  in  the  fevers  of  that  region  was  embodied  in  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation  submitted  to  the  Managers  and  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
of  LovdsTilk  ibr  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.— Eds. 
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of  their  functions,  and  whenever  we  find  suppressed  secre- 
tion unconnected  with  excessive  excitement,  we  may  cotA' 
dently  expect  beneficial  effects  from  its  operation.  But  such 
is  not  very  often  the  case  in  our  climate,  for  here  we  scarce- 
ly see  a  case  in  which  suppressed  secretion  is  unconnected 
with  excessive  excitement  either  local,  or  .general,  and  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  circumstances,  I  apprehend, 
may  constitute  an  objection  to  its  employment  For  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  much  of  the  inondinate  action  of  tfie  med- 
icine is  produced  by  the  inflammatory  nature  of  our  fevers; 
consequently  the  propriety  of  using  mercury  in  their  tteatment 
previous  to  depletion,  is  at  least  questionable.  It  is  customary  to 
prescribe  mercury  as  well  in  excessive  excitement  of  the  secrs> 
tory  organs  as  in  torpor  of  those  organs,  but  this  practice  is  of 
etceedingly  doubtful  propriety.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  an  ab- 
surdity to  employ  the  same  agent  to  meet  such  opposite  indi- 
cations in  practice.  True,  by  its  secondary  operation  as  an 
evacuant,  it  will  sometimes  answer  our  expectations,  bat 
these  are  cases  in  which  the  excess  of  local  action  is  not  very 
great,  or  is  unaccompanied  by  that  disposition  to  inflammato- 
ry action  in  the  system  at  large,  which  usually  marks  our  fe- 
vers. They  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient impression  could  be  made  on  the  secretions  and  our  pur- 
pose fully  answered  by  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  milder 
cathartics.  For  we  should  not  limit  our  views  of  the  opera- 
tion of  mercury  to  its  action  upon  the  secretions  alone,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  stimulant  which  affects  every  fibre  of 
the  system;  and  one  thing  has  impressed  me  with  the  force 
of  truth,  that  when  mercury  is  given  in  the  commencement 
of  our  fevers  without  previous  depletion  as  a  preliminary 
step,  it  will  generally  do  harm.  It  is  too  common  to  pre- 
scribe mercury  to  restore  the  secretions  without  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  attending  their  suppression; 
and  whenever  this  course  is  pursued  in  the  commencement 
of  our  fevers,  it  will  most  commonly  be  attended  with  disa- 
greeable results.    So  far  from  restoring  the  secretions  when 
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l^ven  in  cases  marked  by  excessive  excitement,  it  commonly 
deranges  them  still  more  -materially  by  increasing  the  general 
excitement,  and  often  by  the  development  of  excessive  local 
irritation  in  the  organs  upon  which  it  specifically  acts.  These 
diseases  appear  to  throw  the  system  into  that  state  of  mor- 
bid irritation  that  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  inflammatory  action,  which  action,  mercury  by  its  univer- 
sally stimulating  effects  rarely  fails  to  produce,  and  being  gen- 
erally accompanied  with  a  preponderance  of  morbid  action 
in  one  particular  part,  the  whole  irritating  effects  of  the  rem- 
edy are  diverted  to  that  part,  and  thus  the  disposition  of  the 
disease  to  locate  itself  is  confirmed.    We  often  see  fevers 
wherein  the  liver  appears  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  great  ir- 
ritation with  a  superabundant  secretion  of  bile,  and  in  such 
fevers  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  prescribe  calomel 
forthwith,  and  without  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the 
case.    At  our  next  visit,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  the  system 
thrown  into  the  most  violent  commotion;  the  skin  and  con- 
junctiva become  icterode,  copious  discharges  of  vitiated  bile 
take  place  by  stool,  and  yet  the  fever  and  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  greatly  increased.    If  the  use  of  the  medicine  is 
still  persbted  in  with  a  view  of  exciting  ptyalism,  high  inflam- 
matory action  is  developed  in   the  salivary  glands,  tongue, 
mouth,  &c.,  which  not  unfrequently  ends  in  mortification  and 
death.    In  such  cases  venesection  ought  certainly  to  precede 
the  use  of  mercury,  but  the  propriety  of  its  exhibition  may 
be  questioned  even  after  this  precaution,  for  if  we   bleed  in 
the  first  place  to  remove  irritation,  either  local  or  general,  why 
should  we  the  next  moment  prescribe  an  agent  that  will  in- 
duce it  again? 

Nor  is  its  administration  in  our  congestive  fevers  exempt 
from  the  same  necessary  precautions.  Here  excitement  is  so 
intimately  and  mysteriously  connected  with  debility  that  the 
operation,  of  every  remedy  is  perhaps  attended  with  uncer- 
tainty. Much  of  the  mischief  which  results  from  the  employ- 
ment of  this  agent  is  no  doubt  owing  to  culpable  negligence 
in  permitting  it  to  remain  in  the  system  until  it  has  been  ab. 
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s6rbed.    Now  congestiTe  fever  as  it  occurs  with  us  is  a  di^ 
ease  in  which  purgatives  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution, 
and  if  the  practitioner  has  unwarily  given  mercury  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  secretions  by  its 
action,  he  not  only  fails  to  accomplish  this  object  but  often 
finds  himself  in  an  embarrassing  dilemma,  to  clear  the  s}''stem 
of  the  medicine  before  absorption  has  taken  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  observe  a  proper  degree  of  caution  in  his  measures 
for  the  safety  of  his  patient    Sometimes  it  is  true  when  the 
stomach  and  bowels  are  not  particularly  implicated,  the  reme* 
dy  will  restore  the  secretions  and  relieve  him  from  embarrass- 
ment, but  such  instances  are  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and 
where  those  oi^ns  are  chiefly  concerned  calomel,  by  its   lo- 
cal irritation,  will  only  increase  the  disease. 

But  it  is  in  fevers  characterized  by  high  mucous  irritation 
throughout  their  course,  that  the  injudicious  employment  of 
mercury  is  most  to  be  regretted,  because  here  its  effects  are 
masked  by  the  insidious  type  of  the  disease.  The  injurious 
effects  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels  when  given 
in  considerable  quantities  even  where  no  previous  disposition 
to  disease  existed  in  these  organs  is  a  well  known  fact  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  the  practice  of  giving  it  in  alterative 
doses  throughout  tlie  course  of  a  disease  marked  by  a  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  these  parts,  is  preposterous.  That  it  is 
so,  a  careful  observation  of  cases  treated  in  this  way  will 
convince  us.  The  first  operation  of  the  medicine  seems  to 
be  beneficial,  and  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  the  physi- 
cian deceived  by  the  partial  cleansing  of  the  tongue  and 
abatement  of  the  fever,  thinks  that  a  continuation  of  the 
medicine  alone  is  necessary  to  effect  his  purpose.  But  soon  the 
tongue  becomes  still  more  dry  and  red,  the  fever  rises  a  grade 
higher,  and  the  patient  grows  more  irritable,  and  here  the  physi- 
cian is  apt  to  commit  another  mistake  by  presuming  all  this  irri- 
tation to  be  caused  by  the  inveteracy  of  the  complamt,  and  dis- 
covering neither  soreness  of  the  mouth  nor  foetor  of  the 
breath,  he  continues  to  exhibit  mercury  until  the  appearance 
of  an  eruption  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  discloses 
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bis  error,  or  the  patient  sinks  exhausted  by  the  insidious  irri- 
tation of  an  agent  that  was  thought  to  afford  him  the  great- 
est chance  for  recovery.  In  such  cases  it  seems  to  create  a 
morbid  irritation  in  the  system,  at  the  same  time  that  it  irri- 
tates and  perverts  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
patient  it  was  only  necessary  to  induce  salivation,  and  accord- 
ingly calomel  was  given  in  the  most  extraordinary  quantities 
and  frequently  with  the  most  deplorable  results.  This  liberal 
and  profuse  use  of  a  violent  mineral  poison  having  received 
the  sanction  of  physicians  became  the  common  practice  not 
only  of  physicians  themselves,  but  unfortunately  also  of  oth- 
ers entirely  ignorant  of  its  therapeutic  agency,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  generally  by  serious  and  some- 
times by  fatal  consequences.  Hence  the  popular  prejudice 
against  it  at  this  time,  and  hence  that  predilection  for  quacke- 
ry and  empiricism  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
age.  We  now  understand  that  the  substitution  of  one  dis- 
ease will  not  always  remove^  but  will  sometimes  aggravate 
an  existing  one,  and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  failure  of 
mercury  to  cure  in  many  instances  that  seem  to  indicate  its 
use. 

The  abuse  of  a  remedy  can  form  no  valid  objection  to  its 
judicious  use,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  and  still 
continues  to  be  an  abuse  of  this  remedy  which  the  interests 
of  science  as  well  as  of  humanity  require  should  be  cor* 
rected. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March,  1845« 


Art.  III. — A  Case  of  Diseased  Kidney^  with  the  Post-mortem 
appearances^  abriq^ed  from  the  case-book  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Kentucky  renitentiary.  By  W.  C.  Snekd,  M.D.,  of 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Glass,  eetat.  26,  of  small  stature,  pale  complexion,  light 
hair,  engaged  by  the  keepers  as  a  wagoner,  was  taken  very 
ill  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  October,  1 844.    He  complain- 
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ed  of  violent  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  had  considerable  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach.  The  day  previous  to  his  attack  he 
had  eaten  very  freely  of  apples  and  drank  a  large  quantity  of 
sweet  cider.  He  attributed  his  attack  to  this  cause,  and  the 
steward  of  the  hospital  treated  him  accordingly.  He  had  an 
emetic  administered  and  afterwards  a  cathartic  which  brought 
off,  each  way,  large  quantities  of  undigested  apples  and  cider; 
some  relief  was  obtained,  but  it  was  only  temporary  as  the 
pain  again  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  persisted 
with  more  obstinacy.  Venesection  was  resorted  to,  and 
about  24  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm.  This,  with 
the  use  of  antispasmodics  and  opiates,  gave  him  a  truce  which 
lasted  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  On  the  return  of 
the  pain  we  were  called  to  him,  and  after  making  thorough 
examination  we  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  case  one  of 
colic,  iM-ought  on  by  the  too  free  indulgence  in  apples  and 
cider.  There  was  evident  tympanitis  in  the  right  side  which 
we  supposed  to  be  owing  to  collection  of  wind  in  the  caecum 
and  ascending  colon.  Percussion  gave  the  sound  of  tympan- 
itis, which  with  the  other  symptoms  and  facts  in  the  case  led 
us  to  believe,  without  any  hesitation,  that  our  conjectures 
were  well  founded.  We  resorted  to  the  use  of  opiates  and 
tartar  emetic,  and  in  a  few  hours  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
pain.  His  pulse  during  the  remission  of  pain  would  be  full 
and  hard,  but  on  the  recurrence  of  pain,  it  would  become  -ex- 
tremely small  and  rapid.  When  the  pulse  was  full  the  skin 
would  be  hot,  and  vice  versa.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach 
ceased  in  a  day  or  two,  and  did  not  recur  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  illness.  The  violent  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
peared, 'and  in  the  course  of  a  week  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover.  The  side,  however,  continued  to  enlai^ 
very  gradually,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  had  become  elevated  above  a  level  with  the 
ribs.  The  enlargement  gradually  extended  towards  the  left 
side,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  had  crossed  the  medi- 
an line  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  Percussion  now  gave 
a  much  flatter  sound  than  it  had  heretofore.    His  bowels 
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could  be  moved  without  difficulty,  and  bis  appetite  had  be- 
come very  good.  His  stomach  was  perfectly  quiet  and  per- 
formed its  functions  \||ithout  difficulty. 

It  occurred  to  us  about  this  time  that  our  diagnosis  was 
probably  incorrect,  and  that  the  enlai^ement  depended  upon 
some  other  cause.  We  made  some  enquiries  of  the  patient 
in  regard  to  his  previous  history,  and  learned  from  him  that 
when  a  boy  he  had  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  the  right 
side,  and  that  there  had  been  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
side  ever  since.  This  statement  induced  us  to  believe  that 
the  enlaigement  might  depend  upon  disease  of  the  kidney 
but  we  could  not  tell  how  it  could  be  so  rapid  in  its  format 
tion,  and  increase  to  such  an  immense  size. 

The  enlargement  continued  to  increase,  and  the  patient  to 
emaciate,  until  the  thirty-fourth  day  after  his  attack,  when  he 
expired. 

Sectvxadaveru — 24  hours  after  death.  The  body  ex- 
tremely emaciated;  the  muscles  soft  and  flabby;  a  general 
petechial  eruption  over  the  surface.  The  chest  presented 
nothing  very  remarkaUe.  The  heart  was  atrophied,  pale 
and  soft 

Abdomen. — On  opening  the  cavity  we  were  surprised  at 
finding  the  viscera  all  crowded  over  into  the  left  side.  The 
liver,  forced  from  its  normal  position,  occupied  the  epigastric 
and  left  hypochondric  region;  it  was  somewhat  atrophied 
but  otherwise  healthy. 

Stomach  about  half  its  natural  size,  but  healthy.  The  ca> 
cum  and  ascending  colon  were  on  the  left  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  attached  to  the  immense  sack  which  proved 
to  be  the  right  kidney  degenerated  and  filled  with  pus.  This 
enormous  sack  was  attached  at  its  upper  portion  to  the  liver 
and  diaphragm;  on  the  left,  to  the  mesentery,  large  and  small 
intestines;  posteriorly  it  was  fastened  down  by  adhesion  to 
the  spinal  column;  and  in  the  same  manner  to  the  right 
side,  and  to  the  abdominal  parietes  as  far  over  as  the  median 
line.    At  its  lower  end  it  was  attached  to  the  brim  of  the 
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pelvis,  and  a  portion  of  it  occupied  about  one-third  of  that 
cavity.  No  vestige  of  urethra  could  be  found.  The  left  kidr 
ney  hypertrophied  and  healthy.         t 

The  sack  contained  a  few  ounces  over  two  gallons  of  pure 
bland  pus.  The  pelvic  portion  of  the  kidney  seemed  to  have 
undergone  the  greatest  change.  It  was  immensely  enlarged, 
and  must  have  contained  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  pus. 
On  the  inner  portion  of  the  sack  there  were  several  bony  de- 
posits, some  of  them  very  firm  and  as  large  as  a  thumb  nail. 
Seven  orifices  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger  passed  from  the 
body  to  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  sack.  The  holes  answered 
to  the  places  of  the  papillae  and  were  not  connected  to  each 
other.  The  parietes  of  the  sack  were  not  thicker  than  the 
human  skin,  and  were  filled  with  veins  and  arteries.  A  pre- 
paration was  made  of  the  specimen,  and  is  now  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  Professor  Cobb,  of  the  JVfediqal  Institute  of  Louisville. 

Frankfort,  April  1845. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Case  of  Empyema  successfully  treated  by  an  Op^ 
eration.    By  W.  C.  Sneed,  M.D.,  of  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Empyema  is  defined  by  writers  to  be  a  collection  of  fluid 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  whether  it  be  water,  pus  or  blood.  Pus 
being  the  most  common,  and  that  which  is  the  most  fatal  in 
effects,  is  the  one  to  which  the  term  is  most  usually  applied. 
This  effusion  may  take  place  into  the  pleural  cavity  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  the  lungs  from  their  yielding  structure  read- 
ily give  way  to  it.  Vomica  of  the  lungs,  abscess  of  the  me- 
diastinum, or  phlegmonous  abscesses  of  the  lungs  and  liver, 
may  gradually,  by  perforating  the  tissues  which  separate 
them  from  the  pleural  cavity,  discharge  their  contents  into  it, 
which  they  seem  peculiarly  disposed  to  do,  from  the  tendency 
to  a  vacuum  produced  in  the  thorax  during  the  act  of  inspi- 
ration.   A  subacute  inflammatfon  of  the  pleura  partaking  of 
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a  latent  character,  in  which  the  sympathies  are  so  obtuse  as 
to  give  no  evidence  of  its  existence,  or  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion -which  in  its  early  or  later  stages  ceases  to  excite  paiir 
and  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  organs  involved,  instead  of 
disappearing  entirely,  may  degenerate  into  the  chronic  form, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  a  morbid  secretion  and  deposit  within 
the  pleural  cavity.  The  pleura  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  and  when  thus  afiected  discharges,  gra- 
datim^  a  purulent  fluid  analogous  in  its  character  to  that  dis- 
charged in  leucorrhcea,  gonorrhoea,  &c.  In  both  the  latter 
instances  the  secretion  may  be  exhausting  to  the  system,  but 
is  never  directly  fatal,  in  consequence  of  .the  secretion  being 
carried  off  through  the  natural  passages,  and  hence  all  the 
disadvantageous  consequences  are  comprised  in  its  formation. 
In  the  former  they  there  only  commence.  The  retention  of 
the  fluid  is  the  danger  to  be  dreaded,  and  constitutes  the  e^ 
sence  of  the  disease  termed  empyema. 

In  common  pleurisy  there  is  always  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  serum  secreted  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
deposited  in  the  pleural  cavity,  which  is  clearly  distinguisha* 
Ue  by  any  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  stethescope,  by 
the  characteristic  sound  of  egophony  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
This  secretion  is  usually  removed  by  absorption  during  the 
recovery  of  the  patient,  leaving  the  thorax  as  free  as  before 
the  attack.  But  in  other  cases,  and  where  the  disease  is  but 
illy  cured,  or  the  patient  is  too  soon  re-exposed  to  cold,  a  pur- 
ulent secretion  takes  the  place  of  the  serous,  and  may  ac- 
cumulate in  a  large  quantity  in  one  of  the  cavities  of  the 
chest. 

When  collections  of  this  character  occur  in  one  of  the 
pleural  cavities,  the  lung  is  compressed  and  retracts  towards 
the  spine,  gradually  yielding  to  the  efiused  fluid  that  space 
which  it  formerly  occupied.  The  vessels  of  the  lung  can  no 
longer  admit  the  fluids  which  filled  them  in  a  natural  state. 
They  become  obliterated,  adhere  together,  and  the  surface  of 
the  lung  unites  to  the  pleura  costalis.  The  lung  continues  to 
diminish  in  size,  and  its  internal  adhesions  multiply  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  increase  of  the  effiised  fluid.  Finally,  the  sob- 
stance  of  the  long  disappears  entirely;  the  bronchial  pedi- 
cles become  contracted,  and  the  air  cells  totally  obliterated. 
The  lung  grows  incapable  of  being  dilated,  and  if  the  efiiised 
fluid  is  evacuated  the  space  which  it  occupied  remains  va- 
cant Nature  being  unable  to  fill  up  this  vacuum  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lung  adopts  other  means  to  overcome  the  ex-* 
isting  difficulty.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  this 
stage  we  may  expect  but  little  from  an  operaticm.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  performed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before  the  fore- 
going condition  has  supervened,  it  may  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Nature  i^  some  instances  becomes  her  own  surgeon, 
and  forms  an  opening  through  the  pleura  puhnonalts  into  the 
bronchi  of  tiie  lung,  and  the  matter  is  discharged  by  expec- 
toration. Relief  obtained  in  this  way  may  only  be  tempdtary, 
for  the  air  in  respiration  finding  its  way  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  the  oxygen  acting 
upon  the  pus,  and  the  patient  in  a  short  time  sinking  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Another  process  of  nature,  often  attended  with  success^ 
is  a  disposition  to  point  externally,  and  form  an  opening 
through  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  This  is  nearly  as  eflTectual 
as  a  surgical  operation,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  more 
danger  of  admitting  the  air,  which  taking  the  place  of  the 
fluid  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  in  the  manner  before  ex- 
plained. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  says  that  he  has  never  known  a  case  to  re- 
cover after  the  operation,  and  Dupuytren  asserts  that  in 
more  than  fifty  cases  in  which  he  had  operated,  not  more 
than  two  had  recovered.  Later  writers  than  the  above  have, 
however,  given  more  favorable  reports,  and  many  cases  are 
recorded  by  English  surgeons  in  which  the  operation  has 
been  attended  with  success.  (See  Cyclopcedia  Prac.  Med^ 
Art.  Empyema.) 

In  reporting  the  following  case  we  introduce  many  details 
which  must  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  those  who  have 
had  cm  opportunity  of  witnessing  siniilar  cases,  and  have  madoi 
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themselves  famUiar  "with  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease. 
But  since  no  case  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  reported  in  any 
Western  journal,  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  and  as  it 
was  one  of  extreme  interest  to  ns,  we  feel  disposed  to  give 
our  notes  of  it  just  as  we  wrote  them  during  its  progress,  be- 
lieving that  in  this  way  we  shall  render  it  most  instructive. 

William  Milam,  aged  13  years,  was  attacked  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1 844.  On  8unday,  the 
1 1  th,  we  saw  him  and  found  that  his  attack  was  one  of  ex- 
treme violence,  and  required  the  prompt  use  of  antiphlogistic 
remedies.  He  bad  been  bled  by  his  fiither,  and  had  taken  a 
dose  of  calomel  on  the  day  previous  to  our  visit.  We 
prescribed  calomel  in  small  doses  combined  with  ipecac- 
uan,  and  solution  of  tart,  ant  in  quantities  to  nauseate  and 
kee}5  down  the  febrile  action.  We  saw  him  every  day  until 
the  18th,  when  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be 
subdued,  and  he  gave  every  evidence  g(  a  speedy  convalcEh 
sence. 

During  the  progress  of  his  case  we  placed  a  lai^e  blister 
on  the  chest  over  the  diseased  luog,  and  kept  it  open  by 
slightly  irritating  dressings,  until  we  supposed  his  lung  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  admit  of  its  drying  up.  This  seemed 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  checking  the  inflammation,  and 
we  hoped  by  keeping  it  open  that  it  would,  by  its  continued 
irritatfaig  effects,  promote  the  speedy  resolution  of  the  lung 
and  cause  absorption  of  whatever  effusion  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  pleural  cavity.  His  case  was  aggravated  and 
protracted  by  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  intestinal 
worms,  which  caused  delirium,  sabsultus,  &c,  until  they  were 
expelled.  By  the  proper  administration  of  vermifuges,  up- 
wards of  sixty  ascaris  lumbricoides  were  expelled,  affording' 
moch  relief  and  entire  composure  to  the  patient. 

The  case  having  progressed,  and  as  we  supposed,  terminar 
tedy  so  fiivorably,  we  were  much  surprised  on  being  sum- 
moned to  visit  him  again  on  the  first  of  April  following.  We 
fbimd  him  laboring  under  the  following  symptoms,  viz.:  slight 
difficulty  of  breathing,'  with  a  hacking  cough;  pain  in  the  left 
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side;  no  expectoration,  and  considerable  acceleration  of 
pulse — about  ISO  in  a  minute. 

The  blistered  surface  it  was  found  on  examination  had  not 
healed  up.  Through  and  around  the  blistered  sur&ce  there 
were  a  great  number  of  small  boils,  very  tender  and  exceed- 
ingly annoying  to  the  patient  Ordered  a  starch  poultice  to 
the  blistered  surface,  calomel  andipecacuan  to  subdue  the  ex- 
citement, to  be  followed  by  sulphate  of  morphine  to  lessen 
pain. 

April  2.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  still  continues;  pain 
in  his  left  side  when  he  coughs;  respiration  hurried;  puke 
130  per  minute,  quick  and  small;  lies  on  his  left  side  alto- 
gether; no  appetite;  has  84  small  boils  on  the  left  half  of  his 
body  and  limbs,  some  of  them  are  the  size  of  a  small  acorn, 
but  the  greater  number  are  very  small  and  painful,  some 
have  matured  and  burst,  but  the  remainder  are  red  and 
hard.  They  are  more  numerous  in  and  around  the  blistered 
surface  than  elsewhere.  We  discovered  no  enlargement  of 
the  side,  and  did  not  suspect  effusion  of  any  description  with- 
in the  pleural  cavity.    Same  prescription  ordered. 

April  5.  Found  him  free  from  pain  in  the  side,  and  much 
easier  than  when  last  visited,  in  consequence  of  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  boils.  They  have  left  no  other  evidence 
of  their  existence  except  a  small,  hard,  bluish  looking  spot 
His  side  is  evidently  swollen,  but  the  swelling  seems  to  be  c<m- 
fined  to  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  There  is 
considerable  oedema  under  the  blistered  surface;  the  skin 
there  red,  and  rather  warmer  than  in  other  portions  of  the 
body;  his  general  symptoms  much  improved;  appetite  good; 
bowels  moved  witfiout  medicine;  skin  moist;  pulse  not  so 
frequent    Continue  the  anodyne. 

7th.  Since  our  last  visit  no  material  change  has  taken  [dace 
in  his  general  symptoms;  the  cedema  has  increased  and  now 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  left  side;  the  skin  is  wery  red, 
and  there  are  several  hard  spots  about  the  centre  of  the 
swelling;  the  intercostal  spaces  are  pointed  at  several  places; 
sule  is  evidently  enlai^ed,  and  all  the  symptoms  go  clearly  to 
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prove  the  existence  of  a  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity;  there  is 
complete  dullness  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side;  neither 
vesicular  nor  bronchial  respiration  can  be  heard  from  any 
portion  of  the  lung.  On  measurement  the  side  is  found  16 
be  three  inches  larger  than  the  opposite. 

All  the  evidences  of  empyema  being  present,  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  deciding  upon  the  course  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued; but  as  we  were  not  prepared  to  perform  the  operation, 
and  ttie  patient  being  six  miles  from  town,  we  were  obliged 
to  postpone  it  until  next  day. 

8th.  Found  the  patient  free  from  pain,  cheerful,  and  in 
every  way  in  a  condition  for  the  operation.  The  left  side 
has  increased  in  size  since  yesterday;  breathing  rapid  but  not 
difficult;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  in  the  right  side  opposite 
its  proper  location;  pulse  140;  skin  soft  and  pleasant;  tongue 
clean;  lies  on  his  left  side  altogether;  when  turned  upon  his 
right  side,  becomes  greatly  distressed,  and  has  to  be  turned 
back  immediately. 

In  performing  the  operation  we  adoped  the  plan  pursued 
by  Dupuytren  and  Baron  Larrey,  which  consists  in  making  a 
valvular  opening  through  the  skin,  by  which  means  the  air  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  chest  after  the 
flaid  is  evacuated. 

We  had  the  patient  placed  ypon  a  trunnel-bed,  that  being 
the  most  convenient  arrangement  we  could  make,  and  punc- 
tured the  side  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  as  4iear  the 
nngle,  as  the  margin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  would  permit. 
The  skin  being  drawn  upwards  as  tight  as  it  could  be,  an  in- 
cision about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  was  made  through 
it  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  rib  felt  for.  The  lancet,  which 
I  used  in  preference  to  a  trocar,  was  then  gently  passed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  upon  its  withdrawal  pus  fol- 
lowed in  great  abundance.  An  assistant  kept  the  orifice  open 
by  pressing  the  two  edges  apart,  and  the  pus  was  suffered  to 
flow  out  gradually  as  the  expansion  of  the  lung  took  place« 
The  patient  became  exceedingly  alarmed  and  we  were  com- 
pelled  to  close   the  orifice  before  we  had  taken  more  than 
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half  a  pint  of  pus.  The  skin  was  then  drawn  down  and  the 
orifice  completely  closed  with  an  adhesive  strip  without  the 
introduction  of  a  particle  of  air. 

11th.  The  patient  being  composed  and  every  thing  SaLVont- 
ble,  we  introduced  a  silver  female  catheter  and  drew  off-  half 
a  gallon  of  pure  bland  pus.  This  gave  marked  relief  and  he 
expressed  himself  greatly  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  weight  in  his  left  side.  His  cough  which  had 
been  more  or  less  troublesome,  ceased  almost  entirely,  and  he 
could  turn  on  his  right  side  without  the  sense  of  suBbcatioii 
which  he  had  before  experienced  so  violently. 

The  heart  could  be  felt  under  the  sternum,  and  respiration 
could  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lui^ 
Not  more  than  a  few  bubbles  of  air  entered  the  cavity  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  catheter.  In  all  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lung  there  was  no  sign  of  respiration,  except  a  peculiar 
sound  produced  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  or- 
gan, somewhat  resembling  the  sound  made  by  shaking  a  cask 
partly  filled  with  water.  This  sound  we  attributed  to  the 
agitation  of  a  portion  of  the  pus  left  after  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn. 

The  orifice  was  again  closed  by  adhesive  strips,  and  a  ban- 
dage was  applied  round  the  chest  and  drawn  as  tight  as  he 
could  well  bear  it  He  was  put  to  bed  and  ordered  tincture 
opii  sufficient  to  relieve  pain  and  produce  sleep.  Strong 
hc^es  wjere  entertained  that  the  bandage  would  contribate 
piuch  towards  bringing  the  ribs  down  to  their  proper  positkxi, 
and  that  the  lung  when  relieved  of  its  pressure  would  expand 
and  speedily  reoccupy  its  former  space.  This  expectation  was 
to  some  extent  realized;  on  our  next  visit  we  found  that  the 
ribs  had  descended  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  the 
lung  had  expanded  at  its  upper  portion  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard. 

Pus,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  when  thus  collected  in 
the  chest,  unlike  the  serous  effusions,  is  never  or  scarcely 
ever  removed  by  absorption.    The  successive  increase  of  the 
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fluid  reacts  upon  the  membrane,  which  forms  it,  and  thus 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  irritation  and  a  perpetual  flow.  If  not 
withdrawn  from  the  body,  it  compresses  the  lungs  against  the 
mediastinum,  and  destroys  the  patient  by  sufibcation,  .or 
wears  him  out  by  the  irritation.  In  this  case  suflbcation 
would  have  resulted  in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  must  have 
perished  but  for  the  timely  removal  of  the  fluid. 

16th.  Found  patient  cheerful  and  much  improved  since  our 
last  visit  His  side  has  contracted  and  is  but  little  larger  than 
the  opposite.  His  appetite  is  good  and  his  food  digests  well; 
his  bowels  have  been  evacuated  daily  without  the  use  of 
medicine;  His  skin  is  moist,  but  he  has  no  cold  stage  or  fever 
during  the  day.  Respiration  can  be  heard  at  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  lung  anteriorly,  but  not  posteriorly.  The  incis- 
ion has  closed  by  adhesion  and  requires  some  force  to  pass  the 
catheter  into  the  chest. 

Introduced  the  instrument  and  drew  ofi*  three  half  pints  of 
pure  bland  pus,  without  the  introduction  of  any  air.  Ordered 
bandage  to  be  continued  and  to  be  tightened  as  fast  as  the  con- 
traction of  the  chest  took  place.  Continue  tr.  opii  pro  re 
nata. 

29th.  Visited  patient  every  2d  and  3d  day  since  last  re- 
port and  drew  ofi*  about  three  half  pints  of  pus  each  visit. 
His  side  continued  to  contract  slowly,  but  the  contraction 
has  taken  place  posteriorly  more  than  it  has  anteriorly.  This 
we  suppose  has  been  in  some  measure  owmg  to  his  resting  on 
that  portion  of  the  ribs  more  than  on  the  anterior.  His  ap- 
petite continues  good,  and  his  digestion  undisturbed.  He  is 
greatly  emaciated  and  when  the  pus  is  suflered  to  collect  in 
larger  quantities,  he  has  chills  and  hectic  fever.  His  heart  is 
still  in  the  right  side  and  beats  so  forcibly  as  to  be  felt  be- 
tween the  ribs.  The  right  side  has  increased  in  fulness,  and 
there  is  increased  resonance  in  the  right  lung.  This  increas- 
ed resonance  has  resulted  frotfi  the  extra  amount  of  service 
required  to  be  performed  by  this  organ.  The  pus  is  becom- 
ing somewhat  fcetid,  and  is  filled  with  flakes  of  white  matter 
which  clog  the  instrument  and  render  the  exti-action  of  the 
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pta  much  more  tedious  and  difficult  The  ribe  from  the  con* 
traction  of  the  side  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
passage  of  the  catheter  between  them  is  very  troublesome. 

In  consequence  of  the  smking  down  of  the  ribs,  the  orifice 
has  lost  its  valvular  character  and  now  passes  directly  into 
the  cavity  of  die  chest  We  determined  consequentfy  to  let 
it  grow  up  and  make  another,  after  the  plan  pursued  in  the 
first  mstance  by  which  the  introduction  of  air,  now  unavoid- 
able, would  be  prevented,  and  this  was  accordmgly  done  and 
the  difficulty  obviated. 

May  2d.  Drew  off  nearly  two  quarts  of  pus,  more  fcetid 
but  thinner  than  heretofore.  General  condition  of  the  patient 
nearly  the  same  as  at  our  hist  visit 

6th.  The  matter  has  continued  to  form  and  is  ratiier  on 
the  increase.  It  has  become  exceedingly  foetid  and  much 
thinner  than  it  was  at  first.  His  father  has  introduced  the 
instrument  and  drawii  off  every  other  day  about  three  pints 
of  ^OEtid  pus.  The  rapid  and  continued  secretion  of  pus  has 
caused  emaciation  to  progress  very  rapidly,  and  the  patient  is 
not  able  to  walk  across  the  house.  His  appetite  continues 
good,  and  his  food  digests  without  difficuly.  The  fulness  in 
front  continues,  and  the  instrument  can  be  passed  about  three 
inches  in  the  direction  of  the  apex  of  the  heart;  pulse  140; 
skin  hot  and  dry. 

We  have  been  giving  him  wine,  tinct  mur.  ferri,  qumina, 
&:c.,  but  perceiving  no  good  to  result  from  their  use  they  have 
l>een  discontinued.  He  has  been  taking  a  geneious  diet, 
which  being  well  digested  has  supported  the  immense  waste 
of  the  system  and  kept  him  alive. 

9th.  The  pus  has  been  accumulating  since  our  last  visit, 
and  has  distended  the  side  and  pressed  against  the  diaphragm, 
until  the  abdomen  is  considerably  enlarged;  introduced  the 
instrument  and  drew  off  two  quarts  of  thin  pus;  after  evacu- 
ating the  matter  he  expressed  himself  relieved  from  the  pres- 
sure on  the  stomach,  of  which  he  had  been  complaining  for 
several  hpurs.  His  breathing  was  much  improved,  and  his 
feelings  in  every  way  greatly  alleviated. 
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We  discovered  several  days  since  a  collection  of  aii-  under 
the  pectoralis  major  of  the  left  side,  which  has  continued  to 
increase  until  it  is  now  occupying  a  space  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  When  pressed  upon  it  disappears,  but 
returns  immediately  on  removing  the  pressure.  When  the 
pus  is  withdrawn  irom  the  thorax  the  emphysema  disapfiears, 
and  does  not  return  until  the  cavity  is  again  filled  with  pus. 
There  is  a  communication  from  the  thorax  to  the  under  por- 
tion of  the  pectoral  muscles,  which  has  been  produced  by  an 
ulceration  through  the  intercostal  muscles. 

We  have  used  a  great  variety  of  medicines  with  the  view 
of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  to  arrest,  if  possi- 
ble, the  immense  secretion  of  pus.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  judge,  nothing  has  been  of  material  service  to  him 
except  the  tinct.  opii,  which  has  relieved  pain  and  produced 
sleep. 

14th.  His  father  has  introduced  the  catheter  night  and 
morning  and  drawn  off  each  time  on  an  average  about  half  a 
pint  of  pus.  He  has  been  allowed  animal  food  freely.  His 
strength  has  increased  under  the  use  of  it,  and  in  every  way 
he  seems  much  improved.  The  character  of  the  pus  con- 
tinues about  the  same. 

The  instrument  has  to  be  passed  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  upwards  and  inwards  before  the  pus  will  flow  out. 
There  is  evidently  a  false  membrane  formed  within  the  pleu- 
ra costalis.  The  emphysema  still  exists  when  the  pus  is  suf- 
fered to  accumulate,  but  disappears  when  it  is  drawn  off. 

We  continued  to  visit  our  patient  once  or  twice  a  week  du- 
ring the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  pursued  about  the 
same  course  of  treatment  as  that  above  detailed.  We  dis- 
continued the  use  of  all  kinds  of  medicine  and  relied  entire- 
ly upon  wine  and  a  generous  diet  to  support  the  system.  The 
matter  was  drawn  off  daily,  and  often  twice  a  day,  by  his 
father,  averaging  from  one  to  three  half  pints  per  diem.  The 
bandage  was  kept  on  and  gradually  tightened  as  the  side  con- 
tracted. Under  the  use  of  the  wine  and  a  generous  diet  he 
gained  strength  notwithstanding  the  copious  secrection  of 
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pus,  and  by  the  first  of  July  he  could  walk  across  the  house 
without  help. 

July  1st  He  is  much  improved  in  every  way.  The  pus 
is  not  so  foetid  nor  secreted  in  such  abundance;  it  is  more 
transparent,  and  has  now  more  the  appearance  of  serum  than 
of  pus.  The  emphysema  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the 
side  has  contracted  until  it  is  about  two  inches  smaller  than 
the  opposite  one. 

The  absence  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms  and  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  secretion  induced  us  to  believe,  that 
much  might  be  effected  by  the  use  of  astringent  injections  in- 
to the  pleural  cavity,  and  we  determined,  notwithstanding 
the  doubts  expressed  by  the  highest  authors  upon  the  subject, 
to  try  their  efficacy  in  the  case  of  our  patient  Before  re- 
sorting to  this  remedy  we  learned  that  a  medical  gentleman 
in  an  adjoining  county  had  been  the  subject  of  the  same  af- 
fection in  his  youth,  and  we  addressed  him  a  letter  inquiring 
as  to  the  treatment  pursued  in  his  case.  In  reply  to  our  in- 
quiries he  addressed  us  a  letter,  which  is  subjoined,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  his  case,  and  recommending  very  strongly 
the  use  of  astringent  injections. 

We  commenced  injecting  about  half  a  pint  of  a  weak 
decoction  of  oak  bark  into  the  cavity  once  a  day,  after  hav- 
ing first  drawn  off*  the  pus.  The  result  was  truly  gratifying. 
From  this  time  he  improved  rapidly;  the  secretion  lost  its 
foetor,  and  became  almost  serous  in  a  few  days.  It  continued 
to  be  secreted,  however,  until  about  the  middle  of  August 
when  the  amount  became  so  small  and  serous  that  we  discon- 
tinued the  injections,  and  let  the  orifice  close.  The  emphy- 
sema gradually  subsided  after  we  commenced  the  use  of  the 
injections,  and  entirely  disappeared  before  the  orifice  closed. 
His  left  side  is  at  this  time  two  and  a  half  inches  smaller 
than  the  right  The  spine  is  curved  to  the  right  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  His  left  shoulder  instead  of  sinking,  as  I 
anticipated  it  would,  is  higher  than  the  right:  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  of  his  lying  on  his  left  side  altogether  du- 
ing  his  illness.    The  heart  is  now  under  the  sternum  and  can 
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be  felt  about  as  distinctly  in  the  left  as  in  the  right  side. 
Respiration  can  be  distinctly  heard  through  a  greater  portion 
of  the  left  lung,  and  the  metallic  tinkling  which  has  existed  so 
long  has  ceased  entirely. 

The  gratifying  results  of  the  treatment  of  this  case  of  em- 
pyema— results  so  seldom  met  with  when  paracentesis  is  per- 
formed, appear  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  youth  of  the  subject, 
and  to  the  great  recuperative  powers  of  his  system.  But 
much  we  think  is  due  also  to  the  valvular  opening  which  wa.s 
made,  and  which  kept  open  for  so  long  a  period,  enabled  us  to 
prevent  the  immense  secretion  from  accumulating  in  the  chest, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  lungs  were  permitted  to  expand 
and  the  ribs  to  contract  until  the  cavity  had  become  oblitera- 
ted. In  the  numberless  introductions  of  the  catheter,  a  bub- 
ble or  two  of  air  was  the  most  ever  allowed  to  enter  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  these  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument 
The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  exert  a  very 
decided  effect  upon  the  secretion;  whenever  there  was  a 
change  in  the  weather,  the  air  becoming  cold,  his  symp- 
toms were  invariably  aggravated;  the  pus  became  more  co- 
pious, and. the  foetor  was  increased. 

This  case,  altogether,  we  consider  a  very  remarkable  one, 
for  its  violence,  and  for  the  speediness  of  the  cure.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  illness  to  the  time  of  the  first  ope- 
ration, only  about  thirty  days  elapsed,  and.  from  the  day  of 
the  operation  to  the  closing  of  the  orifice,  about  four  months 
transpired.  During  this  time  the  instrument  was  introduced 
upwards  of  one  hundred  times,  and  we  feel  fully  assured 
that  not  less  than  fifteen  gallons  of  pus  and  serum  were  ta- 
ken from  the  chest  of  the  patient  little  sufferer. 

We  saw  our  patient  to  day,  and  find  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health.  The  heart  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  respi- 
ration can  be  heard  through  the  whole  of  the  left  lung.  The 
side  is  still  contracted,  but  no  inconvenience  is  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminution  of  the  lung.  The  cure  may  be 
considered  perfect 

Frankfort,  April  1,  1845. 

3  • 
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The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article: 

OwENTON,  Ky.,  July  10th,  1844. 
Dr.  Sneed: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  inquiring  for  the  partic- 
ulars of  my  case,  I  hasten  to  reply,  that  I  was  taken  with 
dysentery  when  about  13  or  14  years  of  age.  The  physicians 
gave  me  medicine  which  checked  the  disease  suddenly  and 
threw  me  into  violent  pain,  which  settled  in  my  left  side.  I 
knew  nothing  for  three  days;  from  this  time,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, there  was  some  swelling  perceived  in  my  left  side, 
which  gradually  increased  for  sometime,  when  I  was  assured 
that  matter  had  formed  in  the  chest,  but  I  refused  to  submit 
to  an  operation  until  I  could  see  more  appearance  of  it  ex- 
ternally. 

The  pulsation  of  my  heart  was  found  in  the  right  side, 
and  Dr.  Moore,  of  Shelbyville,  and  others,  supposed  that 
malformation  of  the  chest  existed,  and  that  the  heart  had 
never  occupied  its  proper  situation.  My  side  was  finally 
opened,  the  incision  into  the  chest  being  about  one  inch  be- 
low the  left  nipple,  and  the  opening  through  the  skin  about 
an  inch  below  that.  There  was  half  a  gallon  of  pus  dis- 
charged before  the  opening  was  dressed,  and  I  think  as  much 
more  that  night.  During  the  time  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
moved  several  inches  towards  the  left  side. 

In  the  course  of  about  twelve  months  after  this,  a  small 
tumor  made  its  appearance  two  inches  below  the  incision. 
This  was  also  opened  and  discharged  freely.  About  this 
time,  or  perhaps  sooner,  I  began  to  expectorate  a  very  oflen- 
sive  pus,  often,  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  move 
in  bed,  discharging  a  pint  of  so  acrid  a  character  that  it 
seemed  to  excoriate  the  throat.  Sometime  after  this,  the 
communication  became  divided  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
Every  time  that  I  breathed,  the  air  would  pass  in  and  out 
at  the  opening  with  such  violence  that  it  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  and  its  effects  seen  upon  the  dischai^e.  When  I 
coughed  this  sound  could  be  heard  across  the  room. 
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My  physician  now  resorted  to  an  injection,  consisting  of 
a  decoction  of  barks — a  part  of  which  I  usually  coughed  up, 
while  a  portion  was  discharged  at  the  lower  opening  in  my 
side,  proving  that  the  cavity  of  the  sack  was  common  to  the 
two  outlets,  and  that  there  was  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  side, 
and  a  direct  communication  between  them  and  the  external 
openings.  After  using  the  injection  a  few  times  I  coughed 
up  no  more  matter;  tlie  lower  orifice  in  my  side  healed,  and 
I  gradually  recovered.  A  probe  for  a  long  time  couldTJe 
passed  five  and  a  half  inches  directly  towards  the  spine.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  medicine  was  of  much  advantage  to 
me.  My  appetite  was  good  all  the  time,  which  being  indulged, 
supported  the  system  and  kept  me  from  sinking.  For  a  time 
dieting  was  attempted,  but  I  grew  worse  every  day,  when 
the  system  was  abandoned,  and  I  was  allowed  bacon,  beef- 
steak, and  such  nourishing  articles.  My  side  ran  for  two 
years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  two  openings,  and  by  coughing,  amounted  to  sixty  gal- 
Ions.  This  statement  may  seem  unreasonable,  but  I  believe 
that  my  estimate  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  Very 
little  air  now  passes  through  the  lobe  of  my  left  lung. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

F.  REED. 


REVIEWS. 


Art.  V. — An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Medical  Sciauz. 
By  Elisba  Bartuctt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Philadelphia:   Lea  &  Blanchard.     1844.     8vo.    pp.  313. 

There  are  some  things  about  which  men  may  differ.  There 
are  some  things  to  which  they  may  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance. There  are  some  things  for  which  a  man  may  endea- 
vor to  create  an  interest.  But  the  healing  art  is  not  one  of 
those  things. 

Men  may  differ  as  to  the  best  form  of  government;  or 
whether  mankind  would  not  be  better  off  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, as  they  suppose,  without  government.  Jurists  may 
differ,  and  do  differ,  as  to  the  best  civil  code.  But  the  time 
never  will  come  when  mankind  will  differ  about  the  value 
of  the  healing  art.  Here  even  doctors  do  not  differ.  We 
may  question  in  a  general  sense,  we  allow,  whether  more  men 
are  killed  or  cured  by  drugs;  but  yet,  we  repeat  again,  the  time 
never  will  come,  while  man  is  in  the  state  in  which  he  now 
is,  when  the  good  physician  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  the 
good  christian;  as  a  man  above  price,  a  light  set  upon  a  hill, 
which  cannot  be  hid. 

It  is  not  as  many  suppose,  that  physicians  of  olden  time 
were  distinguished,  and  had  their  names  handed  down  to  us, 
because  they  were  scholars,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  at- 
tainments in  literature,  and  other  accomplishments:  not  so. 
They  immortalized  themselves  by  healing  the  sick;  by  doing 
good.  Physicians,  in  every  age,  have  made  an  impression 
upon  the  world,  and  that  impression  will  never  be  effaced. 
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From  the  cradle,  nay,  even  from  the  womb  to  the  grave,  the 
doctor's  services  are  felt  and  demanded. 

Philanthropy  applies  more  appropriately  to  the  medical 
profession  than  to  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

Medical  schools  may  multiply,  the  standard  of  the  profes- 
sion may  be  lowered,  never  so  much;  quacks  may  vend  their 
nostrums  with  a  diploma  in  their  hands;  but  there  stands  the 
science,  firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth;  and  her  true  disciple, 
the  good  physician,  like  the  mariners  compass,  no  discovery 
will  ever  supercede  him. 

Medicine  is  as  truly  a  science  as  any  other  department  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  term  is  applied.  No  science  is  more 
varied  or  extensive.  The  nature  of  this  science,  and  in  what 
it  consists,  we  may  dispute  about.  That  a  correct  under- 
standing of  its  principles  is  all  important  none  will  deny. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  and  impressions  that  we  undertake 
to  review  the  work  before  us. 

La  Place,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Celestial  Mechanics, 
expresses  some  concern  lest  intelligent  astronomers  might 
have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  his  principles.  So 
vague  and  indefinite  have  been  the  notions  of  medical  men 
as  to  what  constitutes  medical  science,  and  so  unlike  is  this 
Essay  to  any  work  which  has  preceded  it,  that  we  fear,  by  a 
large  majority  of  readers  it  will  neither  be  appreciated  nor 
understood. 

Various  are  the  reasons  which  will  induce  the  different 
classes  of  medical  men  to  decry  this  work.  Already  have 
we  heard,  and  that  too  as  a  matter  of  congratulatory  remark 
among  some  teachers  of  medicine,  that  the  book  fell  still- 
bom  from  the  press. 

All  systematists  will  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  rejection.  The 
disciples  of  Cullen,  Brown,  Broussais,  &c.,  will  agree  up- 
on this,  if  upon  nothing  else.  They  will  be  unwilling  to 
give  up  their  theories,  especially  as  the  author  of  the  new 
doctrine  does  not  propose  a  theory  of  his  own.  The  cZossi* 
fic(Uion  and  arrangements  of  the  phenomena  and  their  re- 
UUionships,  will  be  to  them  a  poor  substitute  for  inductive 
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reasoning;  and  but  a  meagre  definition  of  science  and  phi* 

losophy. 

All  medical  science,  says  Dr.  Bartlett,  consists  in  ascer- 
tained facts,  oY  phenomena,  or  events;  with  their  relati(»ia 
to  other  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events;  the  whole  classified 
and  arranged. 

We  read  tins  proposition,  with  those  which  immediately 
follow  it,  to  a  physician  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  called 
at  our  ofiice,  and  taking  up  the  book,  asked  us  to  state  to 
.him,  in  a  few  words,  in  what  Dr.  Bratlett  made  the  science 
of  medicine  to  consist.  He  forthwith  exclaimed,  there  is 
no  philosophy  in  that.  Such  we  candidly  believe  will  be 
the  judgment  passed  upon  this  work  by  a  majority  of  its 
readers. 

It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  our  author 
will  not  be  comprehended  by  a  majority  of  physicians.  They 
will  be  so  unwilling  to  recieve  it  that  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  study  it,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  author.  For  although  no  man  could  express  his  thoughts 
in  a  more  clear  and  intelligible  manner  than  the  author  has 
done,  yet  when  the  reader  comes  to  inquire,  what  does  this 
new  doctrine  amount  to,  if  he  feels  the  force  of  the  reason- 
ing, he  will  be  so  completely  unsettled,  that  he  will  be  like 
a  boy  lost  in  his  father's  forest:  he  may  know  the  trees  indi- 
vidually, but  will  be  unable  to  find  his  way  out  of  the 
woods. 

The  doctrine  of  Dr.  Bartlett  is,  that  medical  science  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  branch  of  natural  history,  with  separate 
and  distinct  parts:  which  parts  are  to  be  treated  of  and 
studied  in  themselves.  That  there  are  facts,  or  phenomena, 
or  ev.ents,  appertaining  and  belonging  to  each  of  these  parts, 
nor  can  the  one  class  of  facts,  or  any  of  them  be  inferred 
or  deduced  by  a  priori  reasoning,  from  the  facts  which  are 
to  be  found  in  another,  or  other  parts.  That  the  science  of 
medicine,  es  all  natural  science,  is  a  science  of  observatioD 
of  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events,  with  their  relationships  to 
other  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events;  the  whole  classified 
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and  arrangidd.  In  other  words,  that  the  whole  eompass  and 
power  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
medical  scienee  included,  is  limited  to  the  observation  of 
fiicts,  phenomena,  and  events,  and  the  classification  and  ar- 
rangement of  them.  That  the  mind  cannot  look  beyond 
what,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  see.  That  an 
hypothesis  or  theory  may  lead  to  experiments,  and  thus  be 
of  some  use,  but  that  it  can  do  no  more.  That  the  greatest 
man  is  the  one  who  has  observed  (carefully  and  without 
prejudice,  be  it  always  understood)  the  largest  number  of 
facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events,  in  reference  to  any  science 
or  sciences,  and  who  is  the  best  able  to  classify  and  a^ 
range  them — ^to  generalize  them. 

The  genius  of  the  minds,  which  have  presided  over  Ameri* 
can  schools,  and  given  direction  to  the  young  intellects  of 
our  new  world,  is  not  the  genius  of  labor,  of  close,  careful, 
untiring  observation,  of  rigid  generalization;  but  the  genius 
of  speculation. 

Dr.  Bartlett  is  of  opinion  that  the  view  generally  received 
and  acted  upon  has  given  rise  to  a  loose  and  vague  philoso- 
phy, if  we  may  honor  the  crude  notions  commonly  taught 
with  that  name;  that  we  have  jumbled  together  incongruous 
things,  as  one  of  the  old  doctors  did  his  drugs,  expecting 
some  good  to  come  out  of  the  mixture.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  fact.  So  mixed  and  confused  has  been  the  study  of  med- 
icine, that  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  find  a  well  educated  phy- 
sician who  can  give  an  intelligible  summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  medical  science;  but  even  among  teach* 
ers  we  find  that  they  have  not  so  learned  medicine.  It  is  a 
very  common  complaint  among  students  of  medicine  that  the 
professors  trespass  upon  the  branches  of  each  other;  now 
the  true  reason  for  this  is,  that  not  one  professor  in  a  dozen 
could  complete  his  course  if  he  did  not  do  so.  It  is  in  plain 
terms,  ignorance  of  their  own  branch  which  makes  them 
trespass  on  that  of  another;  and  yet  they  often  say  that 
they  have  not  time  to  complete  their  course.  The  truth 
is  that  many  of  them  would  not  know  when  it  v/dis  comple- 
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ted.  They  have  no  definite  idea  of  what  is  included  in  their 
department. 

Bad  as  this  state  of  things  is,  these  gentlemen  are  not  al- 
together to  blame  for  the  parts  which  they  act.  It  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  sortof  philosophising  which  has  prevailed, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  medicine  has  been  studied  and 
taught. 

Preliminary  to  the  philosophy  of  medical  science,  we  have 
in  this  Essay  a  condensed  view  of  the  principles  of  j^ysicid 
science.  The  first  proposition  is:  ^^AU  physical  science  con- 
sists in  ascertained  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events;  with  their 
relationships  to  other  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events;  the 
whole  classified  and  arranged:  and  in  nothing  else.''  The 
author  says,  ^^There  seems  to  be  a  common  feeling,  that  the 
iacts,  phenomena,  and  events,  with  their  relationships,  classi- 
fied and  arranged,  constitute  not  the  entire  science  to  which 
they  belong,  but  only  the  foundation  of  the  science.  There 
is  a  feeling,  that  these  facts  and  relationships  are  to  be  used 
as  elements,  out  of  which  the  science  is  to  be  built  up,  or 
constructed,  by  what  is  called  inductive  reasoning.  The  feel- 
ing implies,  and  the  avowed  doctrine  asserts,  that  the  science 
is  in  this  subsequent  process  of  reasoning,  and  not  in  the  facts 
themselves,  and  their  relationships."  To  maintain  this  gene- 
ral doctrine,  and  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  view  com- 
.  monly -received  is  the  burden  of  his  labors.  What  the  author 
says  of  physical  science  in  the  above  quotation  he  insists  up- 
on as  true  respectiog  medical  science,  that  it  consists  in  as- 
certained facts,  with  their  relations  to  other  phenomena^  clas- 
sified and  arranged.    He  continues: 

^^If  it  is  true,  even  in  physical  science,  as  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show,  that  the  doctrine  slated  in  my  first  proposition, 
is  only  partially  and  imperfectly  recognized,  it  is  so  tea  mnch 
greater  extent  in  regard  to  the  same  doctrine  in  its  applicfr- 
tion  to  medical  science;  and  the  remarks  already  made  upon 
this  doctrine  may  be  repeated  with  still  less  qualification^ 
and  with  more  emphatic  significance,  in  connexion  with  my 
present  subject.  The  fundamental  and  primary  truth,  that 
all  medical  science  consists  in  the  appreciable  phenomena  of 
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life^  with  their  relationships,  classified  and  arranged,  and  in 
nothing  else,  has  never  been  generally  admitted  and  received. 
This  science,  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  than  any  other,  has 
always  suffered,  and  still  continues  to  suffer,  from  the  general 
prevalence  of  a  spurious  philosophy,  and  from  vicious  or  im- 

Eerfect  methods  of  investigation;  and  one  element  in  this 
ilse  philosophy, leading  to  these  mistaken  methods,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inadequate  conception  or  half-belief  of  the  doc- 
trine above  stated.  Here,  as  in  physical  science  with  very 
few  exceptions,  men,  claiming  to  be  disciples  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  what  they  call  induc' 
five  reasonings  and  full  of  earnest  declamation  against  the 
dangers  and  the  prevalence  of  false  or  premature,  generaliza- 
tions, and  of  hypothetical  speculation,  have  failed  to  see  more 
than  half  the  truth,  and  have,  oftener  than  otherwise,  fallen  head- 
long into  the  errors  which  they  were  so  ready  to  condemn. 
The  feeling  has  been  much  more  common  in  medical,  than  in 
phvsical  science,  that  although  facts  and  their  relations  might 
indeed,  and  must  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  science, 
the  science  still  consisted  in  something  more  than  these  facts 
and  relations; — that  upon  these  latter  the  science  itself  was 
to  be  somehow  built  up,  by  that  ma^cal  and  creative  pro- 
cess of  the  mind, — that  evil  genius  of  medical  science, — call- 
ed indeed,  induction^  but  differing,  when  stripped  of  its  dis- 
guises, in  no  single  function  or  attribute,  from  that  speculation, 
ue  place  of  which  it  professed,  with  promises  as  loud  and 
pompous,  as  they  have  proved  to  be  barren  and  empty,  to 
occupy.  The  feeling  has  been,  and  still  is, — as  much,  almost, 
since  the  time  of  Bacon  as  before, — that  the  science  is  in  the 
inductive  or  reasoning  process^  superadded  to  the  facts  and  their 
relations^  more  than  in  these  latter  themselves.  Here,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  part  of  my  essav,  I  wish  to  enter  my 

frotest  against  this  doctrine,  in  all  its  forms  and  modifications, 
wish  to  show,  that  the  science  of  medicine  consists  in  the 
phenomena  of  life^  with  their  relationships^  classified  and  ar- 
ranged^ — wholly,  entirely,  absolutely.  I  wish  to  show, 
that  these  elements  constitute,— not  the  foundation  upon 
which,  nor  the  materials,  merely,  with  which,  the  science  is 
to  be  subsequently  constructed,  by  some  recondite  and  logical 
process  of  the  reason, — but  that  they  are  the  science,  and  the 
whole  science,  already  constructed,  and  so  far  completed; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  superadded  to  them,  by  any  act  of 
the  mind,  which  can  in  any  way  increase  their  value,  or 
change  their  character.  . 

4  ' 
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The  second  proposition  of  our  author  maintains,  that  our 
knowledge  of  physiology  is  not  deducible  from  our  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  He  asks  the  question,  ^4s  there  anything  in 
the  obvious  physical  properties  of  the  glands  of  the  human 
body, — is  there  any  thing  in  their  chemical  composition,  or  in 
their  minute  molecular  arrangement, — from  which  even  the 
obscurest,  and  most  shadowy  glimpse  could  have  been  ob* 
tained  of  the  several  offices  which  they  are  destined  to  per- 
form? Could  the  scalpel  of  the  dissector,  or  the  lenses  of  the 
optician,  or  the  retort  of  the  analyst,  or  all  combined,  have 
ever  revealed  to  us  the  power  of  the  liver  to  secrete  bile,  of 
the  kidneys  to  secrete  urine,  of  the  mammary  glands  to  se- 
crete milk?  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  in  the  nega- 
tive— that  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  an 
organ  does  not  teach  us  the  function  of  that  organ." 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  anatomy  does  not  en- 
able us  to  understand  physiology,  we  can  understand  the  lat- 
ter without  a  knowledge  of  the  former.  There  is,  I  con- 
ceive, some  want  of  fairness  in  the  order  in  which  the  sub- 
jects are  arranged:  namely,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
therapeutics;  although  those  which  precede  do  not  teach  us 
those  which  follow,  yet  we  cannot  understand  the  subsequent 
without  a  knowledge*  of  the  antecedent. 

We  proceed  a  step  further,  says  Dr.  Bartlett.  "Pathology 
is  not  founded  upon  physiology.  The  latter  is  not  the  basis 
of  the  former.  The  one  does  not  flow  from  the  other.  Oar 
knowledge  of  the  one  does  not  presuppose  our  knowledge  of 
the  other.''  The  chapter  from  which  this  extract  is  made,  is 
taken  up  chiefly  in  stating  the  qualifications  of  the  doctrine 
just  stated.  The  qualifications  are,  in  our  judgment,  funda- 
mental, and  vast  in  their  consequences.  But  our  author  is 
not  of  that  opinion;  and  here,  before  stating  the  qualifications, 
we  would  remark,  that  Dr.  Bartlett,  though  writing  a  book  in 
opposition  to  all  medical  theory,  is,  nevertheless,  decidedly 
under  the  influence  of  one  himself.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the 
French  school,   and  shews  his  theoretical  bias  more  by  oppo- 
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sing  what  is  called  iiumoralism,  than  hy  positively  advocating 
solidism. 

The  first  qualification  to  which  we  would  call  attention,  is 
given  by  our  author  as  follows:  "I  have  already  said  that  ev- 
ery simple  and  direct  relationship  is  constant  and  invariable. 
Supposing  now  the  physiological  actions,  relationships  of  the 
body,  to  be  fully  ascertained,  we  may  safely  conclude,  in- 
dependent of  positive  experience,  that  a  change  in  those 
relationships  will  be  followed  by  a  change  in  the  actions 
themselves,  and,  and  in  the  results  of  those  actions.  Thus 
after  physiology  has  taught  us,  as  far  as  it  can  teach  us,  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  blood,  we 
may  safely  and  positively  conclude,  prior  to  all  experience, 
and  independent  of  it,  that  if  this  action  is  interrupted,  all  the 
subsequent  physiological  processes,  with  which  it  is  connec- 
ted will  be  also,  and  necessarily  more  or  less  disturbed;  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  physiological  actions  and  relation- 
ships." 

The  author  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  same  point: 

"Finally,  so  intimate,  and  complicated,  and  manifold,  are 
the  physiological  relationships  of  the  living  economy;  so  close- 
ly is  each  part  connected  with  the  rest;  so  readily  and  pow- 
erfully do  these  parts  act  and  react  upon  each  other;  so  com- 
plete, in  many  instances,  is  the  union  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  mechanical,  the  chemical,  and  the  vital  processes,  that, 
independent  of  actual  experience,  we  might  safely  conclude, 
that  an  injury  inflicted  upon  one  part  of  the  body  might  often 
affect,  more  or  less  seriously,  many  other  parts;  and  that 
a  disturbance,  or  suspension,  of  any  one  of  the  three  great 
processes  might,  in  many  cases  at  any  rate,  disturb,  or  su^ 
pend,  the  other  two.  Having  ascertained,  by  observation, 
the  complicated  physiology  oi  the  circulation  and  of  respira- 
tion; having  ascertained  the  existence  of  various  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  vital  actions,  and  their  necessary  cooperation 
in  order  to  produce  a  certain  result,  consisting  m  the  circula- 
tion, the  oxygenation,  and  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood; 
it  would  follow,  as  a  matter* of  course,  and  independent  of 
positive  experience,  that  a  disturbance,  or  suspension  of  one 
of  these  associated  actions,  should  disturb,  or  suspend,  the 
others.    Inasmuch  as  the  integrity  of  the  mechanical  contrf- 
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vances  for  the  repeated  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is  necessary,  to  secure  this  expo- 
sure, and  inasmuch  as  this  exposure  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  oxygenation,  and  decarbonization  of  the  btood  should 
be  effected;  and  inasmuch  as  this  change  in  the  blood  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  prepare  it  for  answering  its  purposes  in  the 
vital  processes  of  the  body,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  any 
disturbance,  or  imperfection,  in  the  first  mechanical  process, 
will  be  followed  by  corresponding  disturbances  and  imperfec- 
tions in  the  subsequent  and  associated  chemical  and  vital  pro- 
cesses. In  the  same  way,  also,  having  ascertaiaed  that  cer- 
tain substances  are  eliminated  from  the  body  by  the  physiolo- 
gical actions  of  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  we  might  justly 
come  to  the  conclusion,  without  w«aiting  tor  the  positive  teach- 
ings of  experience,  that  the  retention  of  these  substances 
within  the  system  would  be  followed  by  unfavorable  results." 

We  would  ask,  do  not  these  qualifications  cover  the  entire 
ground  of  functional  disorder?  Do  they  not  apply  with  great 
force  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  miasmatic  fevers?  Do  they 
not  apply  to  scrofula,  since  Baudelocque  has  so  conclusively 
shewn  that  it  originates  in  the  breathing  for  a  length  of  time 
of  bad  air,  or  air  intermixed  with  carbonic  acid  or  other  gases? 
But  the  author  takes  a  very  different  view  of  them.  In  jus- 
tice to  his  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject 
he  was  compelled  to  make  them.  But  will  not  every  reader 
be  astonished  to  hear  him  say — "they  are  more  nominal  than 
real.  When  closely  examined  and  analysed  they  reduce 
themselves  within  very  insignificant  dimensions." 

This  multiplication  of  his  own  qualifications,  which  we 
maintain  are  fundamental,  philosophical,  and  tru^,  proves  our 
author  to  be  himself  a  theorist,  and  that  he  attaches  undu< 
importance  to  lesions  of  structure. 

If  it  is  granted  as  a  fact,  that  from  a  particular  cause,  miasm 
for  instance,  the  blood  has  been  altered  in  its  composition, 
Wd  can  as  readily  comprehend  how  certain  organs  must  be- 
come disordered,  as  we  could  in  the  first  instance  understand 
how  the  blood  became  changed.  It  is  not  a  specultion  to 
say  that  the  liver  will  be  implicated  under  the  continued  opera- 
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^n  of  such  a  cause;  and  that  local  congesUons,  as  of  the 
head,  lungs,  and  abdominal  viscera,  may  be  anticipated. 

The  departure  from  the  healthy,  natural  action  of  vital  or- 
gans is  all  that  vee  have  to  guide  us  in  many  cases  of  the 
worst  form  of  disease.  We  may  know  that  a  particular  le- 
sion exists,  but  it  profits  us  nothing.  We  cannot  reach  the 
local  af&ction  until  we  remove  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
vital  functions;  and  the  means  by  which  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished have  no  reference  to  the  lesion  whatever. 

That  our  author  belongs  to  the  class  of  solidists,  we  haye 
only  to  refer  to  his  chapters  on  intermittent,  remittent,  and 
yellow  fevers,  in  his  work  on  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  to 
be  convinced.  In  his  remarks  on  these  fevers  we  have  clear 
evidence  of  his  leaning  to  this  particular  school.  Else  why 
should  he  refer  to  the  writings  of  men  who  have  seen  scarce- 
ly anything  of  the  diseases  under  consideration,  when  there 
are  so  many  volumes  abounding  in  facts  observed  by  men 
who  lived  for  years  within  the  tropics,  or  near  them;  by  men 
of  the  most  thorough  medical  education,  and  remwrkable  for 
the  patience  and  carefulness  of  their  observations;  men  who 
tested  their  theories  by  years  of  laborious  and  successful 
practice?  Why  should  he  refer  to  Trousseau,  Louis,  Ger- 
hard, and  Stewardson,  and  pass  by  Bancroft,  Pringle,  Lind, 
Cleghom,  Mackintosh,  and  James  Johnson,  not  to  mention 
others  of  equal  celebrity?  Simply,  as  we  conceive,  because 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  is  pleased  to  refer,  with  Louis  at 
their  head,  advocate  the  system  which  he  adopts;  and  be- 
cause they  have  devoted  more  time  to  the  examination  of 
anatomical  lesions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  remarkable  instance, 
than  is  furnished  by  our  learned  and  ingenious  author,  of  the 
impossibility  of  veriting  on  medicine  without  becoming  the 
advocate  of  some  theory  or  system.  Evidently  his  is  a 
mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  inductive  philosophy; 
his  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  science  are  eminently 
just,  and  yet  while  repudiating  all  hypothesis  he  gives  indu* 
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bitable  proof  of  being  under  the  dominion  of  a  mere  hypothec 
sis.  His  work  might  be  called  an  essay  on  the  architecture  of 
medicine.  It  places  jax  bold  relief  the  different  columns  and 
pillars;  he  has  wrought  out  each  part  in  exact  and  due  pro* 
portions;  they  are  finished  in  a  masterly  manner.  But  the 
architect  is  unwilling  that  the  edifice  should  be  constructed. 
He  must  have  each  part  stand  separate  and  alone;  and  al- 
though he  sees  that  the  parts  are  made  to  fit  into  each  other, 
yet  he  declares  that  this  is  only  in  appearance,  and  not  a 
reality — that  they  are  in  fact  isolated,  and  so  they  must  stand. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Bartlett,  that  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics  are  separate  and  distinct;  and 
that  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  one  will  give  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  is  a  great  mistake,— one  which 
cannot  be  corrected  too  soon.  We  believe  that  a  vast 
amount  of  false  philosophising  has  prevailed  and  still  pre- 
vails on  these  subjects;  we  believe  that  the  geologist  who 
first  discovered  and  made  known  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  of  the  earth  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks, 
with  their  several  subdivisions,  scarcely  did  more  for  the  stu- 
dent of  geol(^  than  our  author  has  done  in  this  work  for 
the  student  of  medicine;  and  had  he  been  free  from  the  bias 
of  the  French  school  he  would  have  made  his  essay  far  more 
valuable  than  it  is.  But  he  had  adopted  in  theory,  and  acted 
upon  in  practice,  M.  Louis's  method,  long  before  he  wrote  a 
page  of  his  work;  and  we  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  his 
object  was  not  more  to  correct  errors  which  really  exist, 
than  to  lay  the  foundation  for  M.  Louis's  system. 

If  pathology  consists  in  the  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events 
of  disordered  action,  with  the  relationships  of  these  iacts  clas- 
sified and  arranged,  as  in  fact  it  does,  may  we  not  say  that 
there  are  relationships  existing  between  these  facts,  and  others 
observed  in  the  domain  of  physiology?  Should  not  the  phy- 
sician at  the  bed-side  of  a  patient  endeavor  to  ascertain  eve- 
ry fact,  whether  it  be  found  in  one  or  the  other  departments 
of  the  science,  and  then  consider  its  relationships?  Is  it 
contrary  to  sound  philosophy  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
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of  all  together?  We  think  not,  and  we  are  obliged  there- 
fore to  deprecate  this  unreasonable  disposition  to  build  up 
a  wall  of  separation  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
science. 

Man  is  a  living  being,  and  in  the  same  body  we  find,  so  tea 
at  least  as  the  solid  organism  is  concerned,  diseased  and 
sound  parts*  We  shall  never  be  able  to  draw  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  sound  and  the  unsound  as  we  can  be* 
tween  a  stratum  of  primary  and  of  secondary  rock;  nor  can 
we  weigh  the  quantum  of  health  and  disease  as  we  can  the 
chemical  elements  of  a  block  of  marble. 

Dr.  Bartlett  thinks  that  diseases  may  be  classified  and  ar- 
ranged as  plants  are,  according  to  the  natural  system  of  bo- 
tany. We  greatly  doubt  this.  We  incline  too  much  to  the 
humoral  doctrine  to  allow  the  practicability  of  any  such 
thing. 

Our  author  is  unable  to  believe  that  our  facts  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  malaria  is  the  cause  of  intermittent,  remittent, 
and  yellow  fevers.  Now  it  strikes  us  that  the  reason  for  this 
remarkable  scepticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  thai  almost 
all  who4iold  to  the  miasmatic  origin  of  the  fevers  in  question, 
believe  that  it  enters  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  along 
with  the  air  we  breathe.  This  view  involves  so  many  humo- 
ral consequences,  which  are  inevitable,  that  to  avoid  them. 
Dr.  Bartlett  boldly  denies  the  first  position — that  miasmata 
are  the  cause  of  these  fevers. 

Dr.  Bartlett  seems  to  think  that  because  the  successfiil 
practice  of  medicine  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvements 
and  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  science,  we  have  corroborative  proof  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  branch  does  not  teach  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  other.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  opin- 
ion concerning  the  practice  of  medicine  before  and  after  the 
discovery  of  Harvey.  If  medicine  was  practiced  as  success- 
fiilly  before  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as 
it  has  been  since,  the  &ct  is  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
our  author.    We  brieve  that  many  men  have  been  nK)re  dia« 
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tmguished  as  successful  practitioners  than  is  M.  Louis  at  this 
day.  Indeed  Dr.  Bartlett  admits  himself  that  English  physi- 
cians are  more  successful  as  practitioners  than  the  French. 

Before  pathological  anatomy  came  to  be  thought  so  very 
necessary  a  part  of  medical  education,  and  the  doctrine  of 
lesions  became  the  order  of  the  day,  physicians  made  out  their 
diagnosis  more  by  a  comparison  of  disordered  with  healthy 
actions,  than  in  any  other  manner.  They  did  not  go  fsLrther 
perhaps  than  Dr.  Bartlett  allows  us  to  go  in  his  qualifications 
to  his  general  doctrine,  but  that  was  far  enough;  and  upi>n 
such  principles  they  practised  successfully;  more  so,  per* 
haps,  than  Louis,  or  Chomel.  To  shew  how  uncertain  are 
pathological  appearances  after  death  we  may  quote  M.  Lou- 
is's opinion  of  Broussais.  He  holds  that  Broussais,  with  all  his 
knowledge  and  extensive  observation,  was  not  qualified  to 
pronounce  upon  the  cause  of  death  after  a  postmortem  exam* 
ination.  Broussais  was  a  ^^ theorist;"  and  so  may  be  Louis; 
and  so  may  be  our  author. 

When  Dr.  Bartlett  says  that  therapeutices  is  not  founded 
upon  {i^^thology,  he  merely  intends  to  say,  as  we  conceive, 
that  our  knowledge  of  a  particular  lesion  does  not  enable  us, 
a  priori^  to  determine  upon  the  remedy.  We  do  not  under* 
stand  him  to  mean,  that  after  a  remedy  has  been  discovered, 
there  may  not  appear  to  be  a  relationship  between  the  disi* 
ease  and  the  remedy.     We  will  give  an  illustration. 

When  Champollion  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  he  could  not  conceive  of  their  import; 
but  after  the  Rosetta  stone  gave  him  a  clue,  he  went  on  grad- 
ually to  read,  until  after  a  time,  he  was  prepared  to  relate 
to  the  world  the  mysteries  of  the  pyramids.  So  in  the  science 
of  medicine.  If  our  remedies  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy  at  all,  there  must  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  diseased  part  and  the  remedy;  accident  may  di»> 
cover  it  at  first;  but  after  it  has  been  discovered,  it  is  not  un* 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mind  may  perceive  that  relar 
tionship.  When  we  shall  come  to  understand  diseases  mort 
clearly,  when  we  shall  have  more  carefully  investigated  the 
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action  of  remedies,  and  learned  better  to  discriminate  be« 
tween  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  action  of  a  medi- 
cine, we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  these  relationships  more 
clearly,  and  no  doubt  discover  a  greater  number  of  them« 

We  have  been  reluctant  to  differ  with  our  excellent  and 
distinguished  author  on  these  points,  but  notwithstanding  the 
errors  into  which  we  are  constrained  to  believe  he  has  fallen, 
our  estimate  of  his  work  is  such,  that  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  every  young  physician  as  a  most  useful  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  medical  study.  We  believe  the  award  of  pos- 
terity concerning  it  will  be  favorable;  and  for  ourselves,  we 
are  agreed  that  the  medical  philosophy  of  our  century  shall 
be  judged  of  by  it  J.  C.  D. 

Lexington,  April  21st,  1845. 


Art.  VI. — A  Treatise  on  Poisons  in  relation  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence^ Physiology^  and  the  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Ro- 
bert Christison,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  ;  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.;  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Med- 
icine of  Paris,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  First  Amencan,  from  the 
Fourth  Edinburgh  JEdition.  Philadelphia:  Ed.  Barrington 
&  Geo.  D.  Haswell.     1845.     8vo.     pp.  756. 

The  subscribers  of  the  Select  Medical  Library  and  Bulletin 
of  Medical  Science  are  already  in  possession  of  this  elaborate 
and  admirable  treatise,  the  editor,  with  his  usual  judgment, 
having  selected  it  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  It  is  a 
work  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country, 
and  appearing  now  in  an  unexpensive  form  it  may  be  expec- 
ted in  due  season  to  take  its  place  in  the  libraries  of  all 
reading  physicians.  No  one  need  hesitate  about  its  pur- 
chase on  account  of  any  apprehension  that  it  may  be  super- 
ceded in  any  reasonable  time  by  a  more  perfect  work,  since 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  it  any  deficiency,  or  to 
show  how  in  any  particular  it  might  be   improved.     For  the 
student  seeking  to  store  his  mind  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
subject  of  poisons,  and  equally  for  the  practitioner  who  may 
have  occasion  to  refresh  his  memory  concerning  the  tests  and 
antidotes  of  these  agents,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  satisfactory  guides  that  any  language  could 
furnish.     Higher  authority  than  that  of  Christison  could   d*^* 
easily  be  found  on  any  point  of  the  profession  towards  which 
he  has  directed  his  mind,  but  having  made  poisons  a  matter  of 
special   study   for  many  years,  during  which  he  has  enjoyed 
ample  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  the  subject,  a  work  abounding  in  original  observations  and 
opinions,  exhibiting  the  science  of  toxicology   in  its  present 
advanced  state,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  take  the  first  rank 
in  its  class,  is  what  might  have  been  looked  for  from  his  pen« 
We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  opportunity  now  afibrd- 
ed  them  of  procuring  such  a  treatise. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of 
general  poisoning,  and  the  second  of  individual  poisons.  Un- 
der the  first  head  the  physiological  action  of  poisons  is  dis- 
cussed. This  may  be  either  local  or  remote.  The  local  ef- 
fects of  poisons  are  various,  some  acting  chemically  and  cor- 
roding the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  others  producing 
irritation  or  inflammation,  and  a  few  making  a  peculiar  im- 
pression on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  unattended 
by  any  manifest  change  of  structure.  The  alkalis  and  concen- 
trated mineral  acids  act  in  the  manner  first  mentioned;  alco- 
hol, cantharides,  and  tartar  emetic  inflame  or  irritate  the  skin 
and  other  tissues  to  which  they  are  directly  applied;  arsenic, 
euphorbium,  and  the  diluted  mineral  acids  affect  the  stomach 
in  the  same  way.  Of  the  third  mode,  by  nervous  impression, 
we  have  fewer  unequivocal  instances,  but  the  impression  of 
the  aconitum  napellus,  or  monkshood,  upon  the  tongue  and 
lips,  when  chewed,  a  sense  of  numbness  and  tingling,  lasting 
for  some  hours,  and  unconnected  with  any  affection  of  the  gen* 
eral  nervous  system,  is  considered  an  example,  as  is  also  the 
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numbness  of  the  end  of  the  finger  from  contact  with  strong 
hydrocyanic  acid,  a  numbness  as  from  the  local  action  of 
intense  cold.  It  is  seldom  that  death  results  from  the  local 
action  of  a  poison,  whether  corrosive,  inflammatory,  or  ner« 
vous;  but  the  effects  are  radiated  to  distant  organs,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  function  of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fatal  ter- 
mination. Their  remote  action,  therefore,  is  far  the  most 
important. 

We  have  an  example,  and  a  very  striking  one,  of  this 
species  of  action  in  oxalic  acid.  It  is  corrosive,  and  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  it  has  produced  perforations  in  the  sto- 
mach; yet  it  never  kills  by  destroying  the  function  of  that 
organ,  for  in  some  iilstances  no  trace  of  injury  in  the  stomach 
could  be  found  when  death  had  followed  a  large  dose  of  the  poi- 
bon.  This  acid  has  been  known  to  kill  a  man  in  ten  minutes, 
and  a  dog  in  as  short  a  time  as  three  minutes,  but  in  such  in- 
stances it  was  considerably  diluted,  which  circumstance  favored 
the  remote  action  of  the  poison  while  it  diminished,  in  the  same 
proportion,  its  local  action.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
way  in  which  the  influence  of  a  poison  is  conveyed  from  one 
organ  to  another. 

It  is  plain  that  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished;  the  poison  must  be  absorbed,  or  must  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  {nerves  upon  distant  organs.  In 
the  infancy  of  toxicology  all  poisons  were  believed  to  act  in  the 
latter  way;  but  at  present  the  other  doctrine  is  more  preva- 
lent, while  a  recent  theory,  combining  both  views,  represents 
that,  although  many  poisons  do  enter  the  blood,  their  opera- 
tion nevertheless  is  directly  upon  the  nerves  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  thus  remotely  through  them  upon  the  brain  or  other 
organs. 

In  the  case  of  poisons  that  manifestly  injure  the  structure 
of  the  oi^n  to  which  they  are  applied,  the  affection  of  re- 
mote organs  is  undoubtedly  sympathetic.  Such  is  the  fact 
with  regard  to  the  mineral  acids,  in  which  dilution  lessens 
and  even  takes  away  altogether  their  remote  poisonous  ac- 
tion.   But  it  is  bv  no  means  so  clear  that  distant  organs  syra- 
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pathise  with  the  peculiar  local  impressions,  styled  nervous, 
which  are  unattended  by  any  visible  derangement  of  struc- 
ture. It  is  in  relation  to  this  that  the  chief  disputes  among 
physiologists  have  arisen,  and  we  agree  with  our  author  that 
the  existence  of  this  variety  of  action  by  sympathy  is  doubt- 
ful. At  one  time  it  was  pretty  generally  received  as  the 
true  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  many  poisons  afiected 
the  system  at  large,  and  facts  such  as  the  following  were 
thought  to  be  inexplicable  upon  any  other  principle: 

^'^Magendie,  speaking  of  the  pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  com- 
pares it  in  point  of  swiftness  oi  action  to  the  cannon  ball  or 
thunderbolt  In  the  course  of  certain  experiments  made  not 
long  ago  with  the  diluted  acid  by  Dr.  Freer,  Mr.  Macauly  and 
others,  to  decide  the  true  rapidity  of  this  poison,  several  dogs 
were  brought  under  its  influence  in  ten,  eight,  Ave,  and  even 
three  seconds;  during  an  experimental  inquiry  I  afterwards 
undertook  for  the  same  purpose,  I  remarked  on  one  occasion 
that  a  rabbit  was  killed  outright  in  four  seconds;  and  Mr. 
Taylor  has  more  recently  stated,  that  he  has  seen  the  effects 
induced  so  quickly  in  cats,  that  there  was  no  sensible  interval 
of  time  between  the  application  of  the  poison  to  the  tongue 
and  the  first  signs  of  poisoning.  Strychnia,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  nux-vomica,  acts  sometimes  with  a  speed  litde  infe- 
rior to  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  for  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
have  seen  its  effects  begin  in  fifteen  seconds.  Alcohol,  accor- 
ding to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  also  acts  on  animals  with  equal  celerity; 
for  when  he  intoduced  it  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  its  ef- 
fects began  when  the  injection  was  hardly  completed." 

But,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Christison,  the  progress  of  phys- 
iological discovery  has  lately  brought  the  soundness  of  these 
views  into  question. 

"Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hering  of  Stuttgardt  showed 
that  the  round  of  the  circulation  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
blood  much  more  speedily  than  had  been  conceived  before; 
for  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  horse,  was  discovered  by  him  throughout  the  ven- 
ous system  at  large  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  se- 
conds, and  consequently  must  have  passed  in  that  period 
throughout  the  whole  double  circle  of  the  pulmonary  and  sy s- 
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temic  circulation.  This  discovery  at  once  shook  the  va- 
lidity of  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  facts  which  had  been 
previously  referred  to  the  agency  of  nervous  transmission  on  the 
ground  of  the  celerity  with  which  the  effects  of  poisons  are 
manifested.  More  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Blake  to  prove,  that  the  circulation  is  so  rapid  as  to  admit  even 
of  the  swiftest  cases  of  poisoning  being  referred  to  the  agency 
of  absorption.  Mr.  Blake,  who  is  altogether  opposed  to  the 
occurrence  of  nervous  transmission  in  the  instance  of  any 
poison,  has  found  that  ammonia,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  dog,  was  indicated  in  its  breath  in  four  seconds;  and  that 
chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  introduced  into  the 
same  vessel,  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  carotid  ar* 
tery  in  about  sixteen  seconds  in  the  horse,  in  less  than  seven 
seconds  in  the  dog,  in  six  seconds  in  the  fowl,  and  in  four  se- 
conds in  the  rabbit.  These  interesting  discoveries,  however, 
will  not  absolutely  destroy  the  conclusiveness  of  all  the  facts 
quoted  above  in  support  of  the  existence  of  a  sympathetic  ac- 
tion." 

No  such  difficulties  attend  the  other  doctrine.  The  action 
of  poisons  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation  is  establish- 
ed by  conclusive  evidence,  a  portion  of  which  our  author 
thus  sums  up: 

"First,  they  disappear  during  life  from  the  shut  cavities  or 
other  situations  into  which  they  have  been  introduced;  that 
is,  they  are  absorbed.  Several  clear  examples  t<rthis  effect 
have  been  related  by  Dr.  Coindet  and  myself  in  our  paper  on 
oxalic  acid.  In  one  experiment  four  ounces  of  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  were  injected  into  the  peritoneal  sac  of  a  cat,  and 
killed  it  in  fourteen  minutes;  yet,  on  opening  the  animal,  al- 
though none  of  the  fluid  had  escaped  by  the  wound,  we  found 
scarcely  a  drachm  remaining.  In  recent  times  Professor  Or- 
fila  has  proved  that  various  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  tartar- 
emetic,  and  acetate  of  lead,  disappear  in  part  or  wholly  from 
wounds  into  which  they  had  been  introduced.  Next,  many 
poisons  act  with  unimpaired  rapidity,  when  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  have  been  previous- 
ly divided,  or  even  when  the  part  is  attached  to  the  body  by 
arteries  and  veins  only.  Dr.  Monro,  Secundus^  proved  this  in 
regard  to  opium ;  and  the  same  fact  has  been  since  extended 
by  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Professor  Emmert  to  wourali,  by  Ma- 
gendie  to  nux  vomica,  by  CouUon  to  hydrocyanic  acid,   by 
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Charret  to  opium,  and  by  Dr.  Coindet  and  myself  to  dBtited 
oxalic  acid.  Ma^endie's  experiment  was  the  most  precise  of 
all:  for,  besides  the  communication  with  the  poisoned  part  be- 
ing kept  up  by  a  vein  and  an  artery  only,  these  vessels  were 
also  severed  and  reconnected  by  two  quills.  Farthler,  many 
poisons  will  not  act  when  they  are  applied  to  a  part  of  which 
the  circulation  has  been  an^ested,  even  although  all  its  other 
connections  with  the  body  have  been  left  entire.  This  has 
been  shown  distinctly  by  Emmert  in  regard  to  the  hydrocy- 
anic acid;  which,  when  introduced  into  the  hind-leg  of  an 
animal  after  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied,  produces  no 
effect  till  the  ligature  be  removed,  but  then  acts  with  rapidity* 
An  experiment  of  a  similar  nature  performed  by  Mr.  Blake 
with  the  wourali  poison  yielded  the  same  result.  Again, 
many  poisons  act  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  texture  with  which  they  are  placed  in  contact. 
This  is  the  criterion  Ivhich  has  been  commonly  resorted  to 
for  discovering  whether  a  poison  acts  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood.  It  is  applicable,  however,  only  when  the  fK>ison 
acts  sensibly  in  small  doses;  for  those  which  act  but  in  large 
doses  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  space  of  time  over 
equal  surfaces  of  different  textures.  The  difference  in  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  different  tissues  has  been  well  ascertained 
in  respect  to  a  few  of  them  only.  The  most  rapid  channel  of 
absorption  is  by  a  wound,  or  by  immediate  injection  into  a 
vein;  the  surface  of  the  serous  membranes  is  a  less  rapid  me- 
dium, and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
still  less  rapid.  Now  it  is  proved  of  many  poisons  that,  when 
applied  in  similar  circumstances  to  these  several  parts  or  tis- 
sues, their  activity  is  proportional  to  the  order  now  laid  dow^n. 
Lastly,  it  has  been  proved  of  nux-vomica,  that  if  the  extract 
be  thrust  into  the  paw  of  an  animal  after  a  ligature  has  been 
tightened  round  the  leg  so  as  to  stop  the  venous,  but  not  the 
arterial  circulation  of  the  limb,  blood  drawn  from  an  orifice  in 
a  vein  between  the  wound  and  the  ligature,  and  transfused  in- 
to the  vein  of  another  animal,  will  excite  in  the  latter  the 
usual  effects  of  the  poison,  so  as  even  to  cause  death;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  has  been 
^taken  will  not  be  affected  at  all,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  be 
withdrawn  before  the  removal  of  the  ligature.  These  inter- 
esting facts,  which  are  capable  of  important  practical  applica- 
tions, were  ascertained  by  M.  Vemiere." 

Still  a  question  remains  as  to  the  action  of  the  poisons  ail 
ter  they  have  gained  admission  into  the  blood.     It  is  not  yet 
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perfectly  clear  that  they  are  transmitted  in  substance  to  the 
organs  affected  by  them.  A  different  theoretical  view  has 
been  taken  of  the  facts  by  Dr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  as  it  is  ingenious  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
Their  theory  is — 

^^That  the  action  may  really  take  place  by  the  poison  pro- 
ducing on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  the  blood-vessels  a  peculiar  impression  which 
is  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  part  ultimately  affect- 
ed. They  have  endeavored  to  found  this  theory  upon  evi- 
dence, that  the  poison  is  not  carried  beyond  the  venous  sys- 
tem; or  that,  if  conveyed  farther,  it  is  carried  incidentally,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  impregnating  the  textures  of  the  organ 
which  suffers.  The  evidence  they  have  brought  forward  on 
this  head  is  chiefly  the  following.  1.  Poisons  which  acton 
a  particular  organ  at  a  distance  do  not  act  more  quickly  when 
introduced  into  the  artery  which  supplies  it,  than  when  intro- 
duced into  its  vein,  or  even  into  the  princip«il  artery  of  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  body.  2.  If  a  poison  be  introduced  into  a 
great  vein  with  a  provision  for  preventing  its  passage  to- 
w^ards  the  heart,  it  will  act  with  as  great  rapidity,  as  if  no  ob- 
stacle of  the  kind  existed.  Thus,  if  the  jugular  vein,  secured 
by  two  temporary  ligatures,  be  divided  between  them  and  re- 
connected by  a  tube  containing  wourali,  the  animal  will  not 
be  affected  more  quickly  on  the  removal  of  both  ligatures,  than 
on  removing  only  the  ligature  farthest  from  the  heart.  3. 
The  arterial  blood  of  a  poisoned  animal  is  incapable  of  affect- 
ing another  animal.  Thus,  if  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vem  of  one  dog  be  divided,  and  both  ends  of  each  reciprocal- 
ly connected  by  tubes  with  the  divided  ends  of  the  corres- 
ponding vessels  of  another  dog,  and  extract  of  nux-vomica  be 
introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  face  of  one  of  them, — the  an- 
imal directly  poisoned  alone  perishes,  and  the  other  remains 
unharmed  to  the  last." 

Poisons  vary  as  to  their  remote  action,  something  like  an 
elective  affinity  being  manifested  by  certain  articles  for  par- 
ticular organs.  The  heart,  for  example,  is  specially  affected 
by  tobacco  and  the  upas  antiar;  the  pulmonary  capillaries  by 
tobacco  and  tartar  emetic;  the  brain  by  narcotics  generally; 
the  spinal  marrow  by  conia  and  nux  vomica;  various  glands 
by  mercury;  and  the  alimentary  canal  by  arsenic.    It  is  fur- 
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ther  stated  by  writers  on  this  subject  that  chromate  of  potash 
excites  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  that  ergot  has 
been  known  to  produce  gangrene  in  difierent  pails  of  the 
body,  with  dropping  off  of  the  toes. 

The  effects  of  poisons  are  modified  by  various  circumstan- 
ces, among  which  may  be  mentioned  quantity,   the   state  of 
aggregation,  the  chemical  combination,  mixture,  difference  of 
tissue,  habit  and  idiosyncrasy,  and  diseased  states  of  the  body. 
Thus,  arsenic  in  a  large  dose  may  prove  speedily  fatal,  while 
in  smaller  quantities  it  may  induce  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  a  lingering  death.     White  hellbore  in  nni- 
nute  quantities  excites  gastritis,  and  in  larger  doses  brings 
on  giddiness,  convulsions  and  coma.     The  state  of  aggrega- 
tion as  a  modifying   circumstance  is  easily  appreciated;  poi- 
sons   must  be  in  solution,  or  at  least  be  soluble,  to  exert  their 
peculiar  effects.     The  effect  of  chemical  combination  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  all  antidotes,  in  which  poisons  are   rendered 
inert  by  their  union  with  other  bodies  which  themselves  may 
be  poisonous.     The  concentrated  mineral  acids  and  thecaus- 
tic  alkalies  are  examples,  both  poisonous,  but  becoming  harm- 
less by  combining.     Mixture  may  increase  the  activity  of  a 
poison  if  thereby  it  is  rendered  more  capable  of  reaching  the 
circulation,  but  where  the  mixture  is  with  the  food  in  the  sto- 
mach, as  when  taken  during  a  meal,  poisons  are  rendered  less 
injurious  by   this   circumstance.    Arsenic  is  often  ejected  in 
such  cases  when  it  would  be  iatal  on  an  empty  stomach.  Dif- 
ference of  tissue   in  the  case  of  poisons  which  enter  the  cir- 
culation is  a  modifying  circumstance,  but  where   the   poison 
exerts  a  corrosive   influence  the  effect  is  nearly  the  same  to 
what  part  soever  applied.     Carbonic  acid  is  harmless   in   the 
stomach,  but  most  deleterious  in  the  lungs.     The  venom  of 
the  viper  may  also  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  but  if  injec- 
ted into  a  vein  excites  a  train  of  alanning  symptoms.     Ox- 
alic acid  if  not  so  concentrated  as  to  produce  irritation   does 
not  affect  the  stomach,  and  only  becomes  deleterious  when  it 
has  passed  from  the  digestive  organs  into  the  blood.     Poisons 
which  owe  their  power  to  absorption  are  most  active  when 
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introduced  into  a  recent  wound;  next  to  this  in  contact  with 
the  serous  tissues;  then  in  the  mucous  passages;  and  least  of 
all  when  applied  to  the  skin.  Habit  and  idiosyncrasy  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  many  cases  on  record,  and 
the  observation  of  every  one  must  make  evident.  Mercury 
is  poisonous  in  the  smallest  doses  to  some  constitutions;  ipe- 
cacuan  brings  on  a  distressing  asthma  in  some;  tartar  emetic 
is  followed  by  alarming  symptoms  in  others;  while,  as  to  the 
effect  of  habit,  we  see  persons  daily  indulging  in  potations  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  others  swallowing  quantities  of  opium, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  uninitiated. 

Our  author  makes  an  application  of  these  facts  to  practice, 
thus: 

^  '* As  an  appendix  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  phys- 
iological action  of  poisons,  and  the  causes  by  which  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  modified,  I  shall  here  state  shortly  certain  applica- 
tions to  the  treatment  of  poisoning. 

In  the  instance  of  internal  poisoning,  the  great  object 
of  the  physician  is  to  administer  an  antidote  or  counter-poison. 
Antidotes  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  takes  away  the  dele- 
terious qualities  of  the  poison  before  it  comes  within  its  sphere 
of  action,  by  altering  its  chemical  nature.  The  other  con- 
trols the  poisonous  action  after  it  has  begun,  by  exciting  a  con- 
trary action  in  the  system.  In  the  early  ages  of  medicine  al- 
most all  antidotes  were  believed  to  be  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, but  in  fact  very  few  antidotes  of  the  kind  are  known. 

Chemical  antidotes  operate  in  several  ways,  according  to 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  poison  for  which  they  are  given. 
If  the  poison  is  a  pure  corrosive,  such  as  a  mineral  acid,  it 
will  be  sufficient  tnat^the  antidote  destroy  its  corrosive  quali- 
ty: Thus  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  earth  will  neutralize  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  destroy  or  at  least  prodigiously  lessen  its 
-poisonous  properties.  In  applying  this  rule  care  must  be  taken 
to  choose  an  antidote  which  is  either  inert  in  itself,  or  if  pois- 
onous, isjike  the  poison  for  which  it  is  given,  a  pure  corrosive 
or  local  irritant,  and  one  whose  properties  are  reciprocally 
neutralized. 

If  the  poison,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  possessing  a  local 
action,  likewise  acts  remotely  through  absorption,  or  by  an 
impression  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  mere  neutraliza- 
tion of  its  chemical  properties  is  not  sufficient;  for  we  have 
«een  above  that  such  poisons  act  throughout  all  their  chemi- 

6  * 
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cal  combinations  which  are  soluble.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  ne* 
cessary  that  the  chemical  antidote  render  the  poison  insoluble 
or  nearly  so;  and  insoluble  not  only  in  water,  but  likewise  in 
the  animal  fluids,  more  particularly  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 
The  same  quality  is  desirable  even  in  the  antidotes  for  the 
pure  corrosives;  for  it  often  happens  that  in  their  soluble  com- 
binations these  substances  retain  some  irritating,  though  not 
any  corrosive  power.  When  we  try  by  the  foregoing  crite- 
rions  many  of  the  antidotes  which  have  been  proposed  for  va- 
rious poisons,  they  will  be  found  defective;  and  precise  ex- 
periments have  in  recent  times  actually  proved  them  to  be  so. 

The  other  kind  of  antidote  operates  not  by  altering  the 
form  of  the  poison,  but  by  exciting  in  the  system  an  ac- 
tion contraiy  to  that  established  by  the  poison.  On  consid- 
ering attentively,  however,  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of 
individual  poisons,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difllicult  to 
say  what  is  the  essence  of  a  contrary  action,  and  still  more 
how  that  counteraction  is  to  be  brought  about  Accordinglyi 
few  antidotes  of  the  kind  are  known.  Physiology  or  expe- 
rience has  not  yet  brought  to  light  any  mode  of  inducing  an 
action  counter  to  that  caused  by  arsenic  and  most  of  the  irri- 
tant class  of  poisons.  It  appears  probable  that  the  remote 
operation  of  lead  may  be  sometimes  corrected  by  mercury 
given  to  salivation,  and  that  the  violent  salivation  caused  by 
mercury  may  be  occasionally  corrected  by  nauseating  doses 
of  antimony.  But  these  are  the  only  instances  which  occur 
to  me  at  present  of  antidotes  for  irritaut  poisoning  which 
operate  by  counteraction,  unless  we  choose  to  designate 
by  the  name  of  antidote  the  conjunction  of  remedial 
means  which  constitute  the  antiphlogistic  method  of  cure.  In 
the  class  of  narcotics  we  are  acquainted  with  equally  few  con- 
stitutional antidotes,  although  the  nature  of  the  action  of  these 
poisons  seems  better  to  admit  of  them.  Ammonia  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  an  antidote  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  by  no  means 
so  powerful  as  some  persons  believe ;and  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
this  class  of  poisons  we  can  with  any  propriety  mention 
another  antidote  of  the  constitutional  kind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  chiefly  among  the  changes  induced 
by  chemical  aflinitie3  that  the  practitioner  must  look  for  coun- 
ter-poisons; and  the  ingenuity  of  the  toxicologists  has  thence 
supplied  ^e  materia  medica  with  many  of  singular  efficacy. 
When  given  in  time,  magnesia  or  chalk  is  an  antidote  for  the 
mineral  acids  and  oxalic  acid,  albumen  for  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  verdigris,  bark  for  tarter-emetic,  common  salt  (or 
lunar  caustic,  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia  for  sugar  of  lead 
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and  muriate  of  baryta,  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  for  liver  of 
sulphur,  vine^r  or  oil  for  the  fixed  alkalis;  and  these  sub- 
stances act  either  by  neutralizing  the  corrosive  power  of  the 
poison,  or  by  forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound. 

"In  recent  times  a  new  object  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  discoveries  made  in  its  physiolo- 
gy. As  it  has  been  proved  that  many  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  enter  the  blood,  and  in  all  probability  act  by  circula- 
ting with  that  fluid,  so  it  has  been  inferred  that  an  important 
object  in  the  treatment  is  to  promote  their  discharge  oy  the 
natural  secretions.  In  support  of  this  reasonable  inference 
it  has  been  lately  rendered  probable  by  Orfila,  as  will  be  seen 
under  the  head  of  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  arsenic,  that 
it  is  of  great  advantage  in  some  forms  of  poisoning  to  increase 
the  discharge  of  urine. 

"In  the  instance  of  external  poisoning  the  main  obj'ict  of  the 
treatment  is  to  prevent  the  poison  from  entering  the  blood,  or 
to  remove  it  from  the  local  vessels  which  it  has  entered. 

^^One  modo,  which  has  been  known  to  the  profession  from 
early  times,  and  after  bein^  long  in  disuse  was  lately  revived 
by  Sir  D.  Barry,  and  applied  with  success  to  man,  is  the   ap- 

Elication  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  part  where  the  poison  has 
een  introduced.  This  method  may  act  in  various  ways.  It 
certainly  prevents  the  farther  absorption  of  the  poison  by 
suspending  for  a  time  the  absorbing  power  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part  covered  by  the  cup.  It  also  sucks  the  blood  out  of 
the  wound,  and  may  consequently  wash  the  poison  away 
with  it  Possibly  it  likewise  compresses  the  nerves  around, 
and  prevents  the  impression  made  by  the  poison  on  their  sen- 
tient extremities  from  being  transmitted  along  their  fila- 
ments. 

"Another  mode  is  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  between 
the  injured  part  and  the  trunk,  so  as  to  check  the  circulation. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  practice  in  the  case  of  poisoned 
wounds,  and  is  known  even  to  savages.  But  as  usually  prac- 
tised it  is  only  a  temporary  cure;  as.  soon  as;  the  ligature  is 
removed  the  effects  of  the  poison  begin.  It  may  be  employed, 
however,  for  many  kinds  of  poisoning  through  wounds,  so  as 
to  effect  a  radical  cure.  We  have  seen  that  most  poisons 
of  the  organic  kingdom  are  in  no  long  time  either  thrown  off 
by  the  system  or  decomposed  in  the  blood.  HenrCe  if  the 
quantity  given  has  not  been  too  large,  recovery  will  take 
place.  Now,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  which  is  removed  for  a 
short  time  at  moderately  distant  intervals,  a  poison  which 
has  been  introduced  into  a  wound  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
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traction,  may  be  gradually  admitted  into  the  system  in  suc- 
cessive quantities^  each  too  small  to  cause  death  or  serioos 
mischief,  and  be  thus  in  the  end  entirely  removed  and  de- 
stroyed. Such  is  the  practical  application  which  may  be 
made  of  some  ingenious  experiments  performed  not  long  ago 
by  M.  Bouillaud  with  strychnia,  the  poisonous  principle  of 
nux-vomica, 

^^The  last  mode  to  be  mentioned  is  by  the  combination  of 
the  ligature  with  venesection,  deduced  by  M.  Vemiere  from 
his  experimental  researches  formerly  noticed.  Suppose  a  fa- 
tal dose  of  extract  of  nux-vomica  has  been  thrust  into  the 
f>aw  of  a  dog;  M.  Vemiere  applies  a  tight  ligature  round  the 
imb,  next  injects  slowly  as  much  warm  water  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein  as  the  animal  can  safely  bear,  and  then  slackens  the 
ligature.  The  state  of  venous  plethora  thus  induced  com- 
pletely suspends  absorption.  The  ligature  is  next  tied  so  as 
to  compress  the  veins  without  compressing  the  arteries  of  the 
limb,  and  a  vein  is  opened  between  the  wound  and  the  liga- 
ture in  such  a  situation,  that  the  blood  which  flows  out  must 
previously  pass  through,  or  at  least  near  the  poisoned  wound. 
When  a  moderate  quantity  has  been  withdrawn,  the  ligature 
may  be  removed  with  safety;  and  the  extraction  of  the  poison 
may  be  farther  proved  by  the  blood  that  has  been  drawn  be-- 
ing  injected  into  the  veins  of  another  animal;  for  rapid  death 
by  tetanus  will  be  the  result.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
this  plan  the  preliminary  production  of  venous  f^ethora  may 
be  dispensed  with;  and  then  the  treatment  may  be  easily  ana 
safely  applied  to  the  human  subject." 

The  evidence  of  general  poisoning  is  examined  by  Dr. 
Christison  with  great  ability.  The  circumstances  to  be  at- 
tended to  are,  as  to  the  symptoms,  their  suddenness  and  ra- 
pidity, their  regularity  of  increase,  uniformity,  beginning  soon 
after  a  meal,  attacking  the  individual  in  a  state  of  health;  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  no  single  one  is  of  itself  conclu-» 
sive,  but  that  a  number  concurring  a  strong  suspicion  of  poi- 
soning might  arise,  especially  if  there  were  at  the  same  time 
moral  proof  of  the  crime.  The  same  circumstances,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  them,  in  other  cases  may  dispel  any  unfounded  sus- 
picions of  poisoning.  We  give  the  following  interesting  case, 
cited  by  our  author,  as  in  point: 
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'^The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  while  in  the  act  of  reviewing 
a  body  of  troops  on  the  28th  May,  1810,  was  observed  sud- 
denly to  waver  on  his  horse;  and  soon  afterwards  he  fell  off 
while  at  the  gallop,  was  immediately  found  insensible  by  his 
staffi  and  expired  in  half  an  hour.  As  he  was  much  beloved 
by  the  whole  nation,  a  rumour  arose  that  he  had  been  poi- 
soned; and  the  report  took  such  firm  root  in  the  minds  of  all 
ranks,  that  a  party  of  military,  while  escorting  the  body  to 
Stockholm,  were  attacked  near  the  city  by  the  populace,  and 
their  commander,  Marshal  Fersen,  murdered;  and  Dr.  Rossi, 
the  prince's  physician,  after  narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate, 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country.  Now,  no 
other  poison  but  one  of  the  most  active  narcotics  could  have 
caused  such  symptoms,  and  none  of  them  could  have  proved  so 
quickly  fatal  unless  given  in  a  large  dose.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  day  of  his  death  the  prince  had  not  taken  any 
thing  after  he  had  breakfasted;  and  an  interval  ol  nearly  four 
hours  elapsed  after  that  till  he  fell  fmm  his  horse.  This  fact 
alone,  independently  of  the  marks  of  apoplexy  found  in  the 
head  after  death,  and  the  warning  symptoms  he  had  repeated- 
ly had,  was  quite  enough  to  show  that  he  could  not  have 
died  of  poison,  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the  known  action 
of  the  only  poisons  which  could  cause  the  symptoms.  This  is 
very  properly  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  Stockholm,  which  was  consulted  on  the  occasion." 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  we  are  to  inquire  into  the 
morbid  appearances  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and 
finally  to  draw  all  the  information  that  can  be  afforded  by 
chemical  analysis.  We  must  determine  first  what  the  poison 
is,  and  subsequently  whether  it  was  administered  during  the 
life  of  the  individual,  or  inserted  into  some  part  of  his  body 
after  death.  It  is  to  be  searched  for  in  the  stomach,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  liver,  in  the  blood,  the  urine,  or  in  the  matter  ejec- 
ted from  the  stomach,  or  known  to  have  been  partaken  of  by 
the  victim  as  food  or  drink. 

Some  years  ago  a  steam  boat  was  ascending  the  Ohio  to- 
wards Pittsburgh,  with  passengers  as  usual  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  subject  of  abolition  happened  to  be 
discussed,  and  Southern  gentlemen  spoke  their  opinions  freely 
in  the   hearing  of  a  black  waiter  or  cook.     That  night  short- 
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ly  after  supper,  a  number  of  the  passengers  were  seized  ^th 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  persons  were  so  violent  as  to  create 
much  alarm;  they,  however,  all  recovered.  On  investiga- 
tion it  appeared  that  those  only  were  affected  who  had  taken 
com  bread  at  supper.  A  suspicion  was  hence  excited  that 
the  black  man,  apprised  of  the  fact  that  southern  people  are 
apt  to  eat  com  bread,  had  mixed  arsenic  with  it  He  was 
charged  with  the  crime  but  made  his  escape  by  jumping  into 
the  river.  Some  of  the  bread  was  sent  to  us  for  analysis, 
and  was  carefully  examined  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Medi- 
cal Institute.  Besides  answering  to  all  the  tests  for  arsenic 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  it  gave  curious  collateral  evi- 
dence of  containing  a  poison  in  killing  all  the  flies  about  the 
room,  which  were  attracted  to  the  water  in  which  we  boiled 
the'  bread. 

Although  poison  may  not  be  detected  in  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, or  the  organs,  or  in  any  of  the  articles  of  food,  moral 
evidence  of  poisoning  sometimes  brought  out,  may  establish 
the  charge.  Christison  relates  the  case  which  follows  as  be* 
ing  of  that  character: 

^^A  man  of  doubtful  character  and  morals,  well  acquainted 
with  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and  of  disordered 
finances,  was  known  to  harbour  a  design  on  a  friend's  wife, 
who  possessed  a  considerable  fortune.  At  last  he  one  morning 
invited  the  husband  to  breakfast  with  him  at  a  tavern;  and 
they  breakfasted,  in  a  private  apartment,  on  beef-steaks,  fried 
potatoes,  eels,  claret,  and  rum.  They  had  scarcely  com- 
menced the  meal  when  his  guest  complained  of  feeling  un- 
well ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  vomited  violently.  This  symptom 
continued,  along  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  belly,  for  a  long 
time  before  the  prisoner  sent  for  medical  aid;  indeed  he  did 
not  procure  a  pnysician  till  the  sufferer  had  been  also  attack- 
ed with  very  frequent  involuntary  purging.  The  physician, 
who,  before  seeing  his  patient,  had  received  the  prisoners  ex- 
planation of  the  apparent  cause  of  the  illness,  was  led  at  first 
to  impute  the  whole  to  cholera  caught  by  exposure  to  cold; 
but  on  returning  at  seven  in  the  evening  and  finding  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  dead  for  an  hour,  he  at  once  exclauned    that 
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he  had  been  poisoned.  On  the  body  being  inspected  much 
external  lividity  was  found,  contraction  of  the  fingers,  and 
great  inflammation,  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  presenting 
an  appearance  like  that  of  gangrene.  On  analyzing  some 
fluid  left  in  the  stomach,  no  arsenic  or  other  poison  could  be 
detected.  The  attention  of  the  inspectors  was  turned  specially 
to  arsenic,  because  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  bought 
that  poison,  and  to  have  made  a  solution  of  some  white  powder 
in  his  kitchen  not  long  before  the  deceased  died.  The  prisoner 
in  his  defence  stated,  that  the  deceased  had  been  for  some 
time  much  weakened  by  the  use  of  mercury,  and  while  in 
this  state  was  seized  with  cholera;  and  he  likewise  attempted 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  man,  in  despair  at  his  not  recov- 
ering from  a  venereal  disease,  might  have  committed  suicide. 
The  council  of  physicians  who  were  required  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  case  state  on  the  contrary,  that  the  deceased 
was  a  healthy  man,  without  any  apparent  disposition  to  dis- 
ease; that  there  was  no  pretext  whatever  for  supposing  sui- 
cide; that  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
supplied  strong  probability  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  but  not 
certain  evidence;  that  acute  gastritis  from  natural  causes  is 
always  attended  with  constipation ;  that  the  deceased  present- 
ed symptoms  of  stupor  and  other  signs  of  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system  remarked  in  rapid  cases  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic;  that  cholera  is  very  rare  at  the  end  of  November,  the 
season  when  this  incident  occurred;  and  that  the  poison 
might  well  be  discharged  by  vomiting.  Although  all  the  prison- 
er's statements  in  defence  were  contradicted  by  satisfactory 
Eroof,  and  the  medical  evidence  of  poisoning  was  supported 
y  a  chain  of  the  strongest  general  circumstances,  the  crime 
was  considered  by  the  court  as  not  fully  proved,  because  the 
prisoner  could  not  be  induced  to  confess,  and  because  poison 
was  not  actually  detected  in  the  body.  But  on  account  of  the 
very  strong  probability  of  his  guilt,  he  was,  in  conformity  with 
the  strange  practice  of  German  courts  in  the  like  cases,  con- 
demned to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment.  In  this  instance— con- 
sidering the  kind  of  symptoms,  their  commencement  during  a 
meal,  the  rapidity  of  death,  the  signs  of  violent  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  after  so  short  an  illness,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  absence  of  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be 
accounted  for,  more  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  poi- 
son was  administered  in  solution, — I  consider  the  medical  evi- 
dence of  death  by  poisoning  so  very  strong,  that,  the  general 
evidence  being  also  extremely  strong,  the  prisoner's  guilt  was 
fully  demonstrated. 
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The  moral  evidence  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ques- 
tions of  the  sort  Thus,  a  woman  was  seized  early  in  the 
morning  with  symptoms  indicating  that  she  had  taken  an  ac- 
rid poison.  A  farmer,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, being  called  to  see  her,  learned  that  she  had  breakfasted 
on  porridge  made  by  her  husband  of  corn  meal,  and  on  anal- 
ysis the  meal  proved  to  contain  arsenic.  Again;  a  woman 
was  found  who  had  evidently  been  poisoned  with  nitric  acid; 
but  whether  she  had  taken  it  to  commit  suicide,  or  had  re- 
ceived it  from  another  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstan- 
ces. Stains  were  discovered  on  her  face  as  if  the  acid  bad 
been  spilled  there  in  the  act  of  forcing  it  down  her  throat, 
and  on  further  examination  similar  stains  were  found  on  the 
hands  of  her  husband,  fixing  the  crime  of  murder, upon  him, 
In  another  case,  a  man  was  accused  by  a  woman  of  attempt- 
ing to  poison  her  by  putting  copper  into  her  soup.  Chevalier 
examined  the  soup  and  detected  an  abundance  of  the  poison 
in  it;  but  not  a  trace  of  the  copper  could  be  discovered  on 
the  surface  of  the  pot  in  which  the  soup  had  been  boiled,  or 
in  the  soup  still  remaining  in  it  It  was  consequently  clear 
that  the  woman,  who  had  some  spite  against  the  man,  had  her- 
self introduced  the  poison. 

(to  bb  continued.) 
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Rupture  of  the  Uterus  and  Abdominal  Parieies. — Cassarean 
Uperation  performed  vnth  Success,  both  for  the  Mother  and 
Infant  Thirteen  months  afterwards.  Rupture  of  Uterus 
and  Abdominal  Parietes,  from  a  second  Pregnancy;  Birth 
of  the  Infant  by  this  spontaneous  Opening,  and  perfect  Re- 
covery of  the  Mother.  By  Dr.  Pearl,  Director  of  the  Ob- 
stetrical Institution  of  the  city  of  Hildesheim. 

A  news  vender,  aetat,  28,  enjoying  good  health,  both  during 
lier  early  infancy  and  adult  life,  but  deformed  from  rickets,  in 
i^hom  the  catamenia  appeared  at  the  age  of  13,  entered  the 
midwifery  Hospital  of  Hildesheim^  far  advanced  in  pregnan* 
cy,  shortly  expecting  to  be  brought  to  bed.  A  careful  exami- 
nation satisfactorily  proved  that  the  great  diameter  of  the 
true  pelvis,  "du  petit  basin,"  was  only  two  and  a-half  inches. 
It  was,  therefore,  probable  that  she  could  only  be  delivered  by 
the  CsBsarean  operation.  Labour  set  in  by  powerful  but  use- 
less pains,  and  the  foetus  furnishing  abundant  proofs  of  life, 
the  operation  was  determined  on.  Accordingly  an  incision 
^as  made  in  the  direction  of,  and  upon  the  linea  alba;  the 
peritoneum  and  the  uterus  were  opened  upon  a  director 
(sonde  connelee,^  and  without  the  slightest  lesion;  a  living 
female  child,  well. formed,  and  arrived  at  fiiU  time,  was  drawn 
forth.  By  a  slight  traction  upon  the  umbilical  cord,  the  pla- 
centa was  extracted  through  the  same  opening.  The  hem- 
orrhage did  not  amount,  at  most,  to  a  pound  of  blood.  The 
edges  of  the  uterine  wound  were  then  brought  together  as 
closely  as  possible  by  means  of  six  "points"  of  suture,  care- 
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fully  avoiding  the  peritoneum.  The  lips  of  the  t^umentary 
wound  were  placed  in  apposition,  leaving,  however,  a  snudl 
opening  at  the  inferior  angle,  for  the  escape  of  any  fluid  that 
might  otherwise  accumulate  within.  During  the  operation, 
which  was  borne  with  the  most  heroic  courage,  the  patient 
experienced  only  one  slight  nausea;  she  was  not  ap  much 
exnausted  by  it,  and  declared  that  she  felt  herself  quite  well. 
On  the  day  following,  the  infant  was  applied  to  the  breast, 
which  it  took  with  evident  satbfaction.  The  issue  of  this  ac- 
couchment  was  of  the  happiest  nature,  the  mother  suflfering 
but  a  slight  accession  of  fever,  caused  by  an  accumulation  m 
milk;  her  infant  refusing  the  breast,  from  bein^  attacked  with 
trismus  nascenlium,  of  which  it  died  on  the  nmth  day.  The 
mother  recovered  perfectly,  but  slowly;  at  the  expiration  of 
two  months  from  the  operation  there  was  complete  cicatiizar 
tion  of  the  wound;  at  thatof  ei^ht  months,  a  reappearance  of 
the  catamenia;  and  in  the  ninm  month,  she  left  the  hospital 
in  excellent  health,  at  which  time  the  cicatrix  was  five  inches 
in  length  and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  she  again  became 
pregnant  During  the  first  four  months  which  followed,  she 
enjoyed  such  cood  health,  that  she,  for  the  first  time  noticed 
her  state,  by  the  movements  of  the  infant  in  the  twenty-first 
week.  These  movements  were  accompanied  by  violent  dor- 
sal pains,  lasting  but  for  a  few  minutes  only;  she  paid  but 
little  attention  to  them,  from  having  experienced  similar  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  She  now  noticed  an  ulcerated  spot  upon 
the  skin,  which  was  slightly,  swollen ;  it  was  situated  at  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  distance  of  the  width  of  the 
hand  from  the  Ca?sarean  cicatrix.  This  ulceration  daily  ex- 
tended in  points,  pouring  out  pus,  and  sometimes  blood,  caus- 
ing but  little  or  no  pain;  simple  dressing  was  applied. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1843,  having  taken  cold,  she  had  an 
access  of  fever,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  sides,  back, 
and  abdomen,  for  which  Dr.  Shrceder  was  called  in;  he  found 
that  part  of  the  abdominal  integuments,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, oedematous,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  about 
the  width  of  the  hand  in  extent.  The  fcetus  could  be  so  dis- 
tinctly felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  that  on  first  con- 
sideration it  was  considered  to  be  extra-uterine.  A  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  liquorice  juice  was  ordered,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  mild  ointment.  The  same  evening, 
pains  having  the  character  of  labour-pains,  set  in,  but  disap- 
peared on  the  16th.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  was  continued, 
causing  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  coij^h,  and  febrile  excite- 
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ment    In  a  short  time.,  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  her  bed; 
the  movements  of  the  foetus  were  no  more  felt 

On  the  18th,  she  experienced  a  f^ressing  desire  to  make  war 
ter,  and  go  to  stool;  she  arose,  made  a  few  steps  forward, 
and  called  for  her  sister  to  band  her  the  vessel,  when  sudden- 
ly a  crack  {crojptement)  was  heard,  accompanied  with  a  rup- 
ture <^  the  abdominal  parietes,  through  which  the  fcetus,  en- 
veloped in  its  membranes,  could  be  felt  In  this  fearful  dilem- 
ma, alone,  and  left  to  her  own  resources,  with  both  hands, 
«he  retained  the  infant  in  the  rupture,  until  help  arrived.  A 
midwife  was  called,  who  found  the  patient  standing,  the  men^- 
branes  being  torn,  she  had  mereljr  time  to  take  away  the 
infant,  which  was  dead.  Dr.  Shroeder,  who  arrived  one  hour 
after,  found  a  large  rent  in  the  abdomen,  situated  below  the 
umbilicus,  of  a  transverse  direction^  the  membranes,  and  a 
part  of  the  omentum,  protruded  at  the  right,  whilst  the  cord, 
and  the  placenta,  still  adhering  to  the  uterus,  appeared  at  the 
left  Fearing  lest  upon  the  extraction  of  the  placenta,  the  in- 
testines might  escape,  he  called  in  Dr.  Prael,  on  whose  arrival, 
the  patient,  notwithstanding  all  she  had  suffered,  was  yet  in  a 
state  not  to  bedes{)aired  of.  She  was  pale,  and  the  pulse  was 
small;  but  there  was  not  any  thing  in  her  manner,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  which  indicated  particular  dan- 
ger; the  hemoriiiage  had  not  been  very  abundant,  the  wound 
smarted  a  little,  but  was  not  painful.  The  solution  of  contin- 
uity was  at  least  five  inches  long,  extending  one  and  a  half 
inches  to  ihe  left  side  of  the  cicatrix,  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  to  the  right;  its  lips  were  so  separated,  that  at  first 
view,  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  was  transverse  or 
perpendicular;  its  ed^es,  particularly  the  inferior,  were  oede- 
matous,  swollen,  turgid,  turned  inwards,  and  unequal;  below 
this  opening,  and  about  an  inch  from  its  edge  at  right,  there 
were  two  patches  of  extravasted  blood,  both  transverse  in  di- 
rection, and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  At  the  right  of  the 
centre  of  the  rupture,  a  tumour,  of  a  violet  colour,  and  of  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  new  born  infant,  was  seen;  it  was  the 
membranes,  filled  with  coagulated  blood:  behind  and  above 
this,  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  as  long  as  the  hand,  and  the 
width  of  three  fingers,  protruded,  the  placenta  in  part  visible, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cord  filled  the  left  side 
of  the  wound;  there  was  no  escape  of  the  intestines. 
As  the  cord  was  so  thin,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  slightest 
traction,  without  danger  of  being  torn,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
troduce three  fingers  mto  the  uterus,  through  the  abdominal 
opening,  in  order  to  remove  the  placenta.    The  uterus  had 
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already  so  much  contracted,  tfiat  it  was  quhe  mpossiUe  to 
learn,  with  certainty,  the  direction  which  the  rupture  had  ta- 
ken in  it;  the  placenta,  whfeh  was'  attached  to  me  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  gave  trouble  in  its  leinoval,  and  caused 
consideraUe  pain  to  the  patient 

During  tiiis  operation,  no  part  of  the  intestines  protruded* 
In  order  to  shun  any  such  accident,  the  operator  made  the 
examination  as  short  as  possible,  confining  himself  to  washing 
away  the  blood,  bringing  the  edges  of  the  uterine  opening  to- 
gether, and  returning  the  omentum  in  the  best  Mray  he 
could.  The  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  were  so  pucker- 
ed  (pfiss^)^  swollen,  unequal,  and  oedematous,  that  sutures 
could  not  be  used,  they  were  therefore  held  together,  by  ad- 
hesive straps,  placed  perpendicularly.  Having  cut  away  with 
a  scissors  a  small  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  was  only 
held  by  a  few  filaments,  at  the  right  angle  of  the  wound,  the 
dressing  was  completed  by  soft  compresses,  and  a  bandage. 
An  examination  ot  the  genital  organs  was  next  proceeded  with, 
but  nothing  was  found  in  the  vagina.  The  orifice  of  the  ute- 
rus was  smooth;  the  os  was  dilated  to  about  the  width  of  two 
fingers,  through  which  there  was  no  flow  of  blood,  or  any 
other  fluid.  The  reaction  which  followed  so  serious  a  lesion, 
was  held  within  due  limits,  and  there  was  but  little  fever. 
The  state  of  the  wound,  however,  gave  rise  to  the  most  se- 
rious apprehension.  At  the  removal  of  each  dressing,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sanious  sanguineous  fluid  was  discharged; 
its  edges  assumed  an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  the  patient  com- 
plained of  severe  pains  in  the  loins. 

The  opening,  becoming  gangrenous,  gave  issue  to  a  very  fcetid 
sanious  discharge;  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  stools,  all 
the  functions  were  normally  performed,  and  the  lochiat  rans- 
mitted  through  the  natural  passage.  Quinine  was  administer- 
ed, under  the  exhibition  of  which  the  aspect  of  the  wound 
gradually  changed,  assuming  a  healthier  appearance,  and  pus 
of  a  good  quality  was  secreted.  The  quinine  was  now  obliged 
to  be  discontinued  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism  of  the  left 
side,  but  was  afterwards  administered  with  good  effect,  not- 
withstanding an  abscess  formed  in  the  left  inguinal  r^ion, 
carrying  in  its  train  a  swelling,  and  paralysis  of  the  leg  of 
that  side.  Emollient  poultices  were  applied,  but  the  cedema- 
tous  swelling  progressed,  extending  over  the  entire  ab- 
dominal integuments.  The  process  of  cicatrization,,  which 
had  reduced  me  wound  to  the  size  of  a  two-franc  piece,  was 
also  manifestly  arrested.  By  the  aid  of  ttniics,  antisepUcs, 
and  a  nutritious  regimen,  the  oedema   disappeared   in  the 
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eourge  of  eight  days;  sleep  azid  appetite  now  returned,  her 
strength  augmented^  cicatrizaiion  recommenced,  the  quantity 
of  pus  daily  diminished,  and  there  only  remained  a  few  cuta- 
neous ulcerations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rupture,  which 
were  soon  healed  by  the  application  of  the  nit.  argentL  In 
one  month  after  she  was  so  far  re-established  in  health  as  to 
be  able  to  quit  her  bed;  and  in  fifteen  days  more,  the  wound 
was  reduced  to  the  diameter  of  a  one-franc  piece.  ^ 

She  was  now  enabled  to  be  engaged  in  domestic  affairs, 
and  walk  for  half  an  hour  each  day.  On  the  dth  of  Octo- 
ber, cicatrization  was  complete,  she  felt  no  pain,  and  was 
fast  regaining  her  embonpoint.  The  catamenia  appeared  in 
six  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  again  towards  the  end  of 
October  without  pain,  but  less  abundant  than  the  first  time* 
She  now  left  the  hospital. 

This  extraordinary  case  is  so  much  the  more  interesting, 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  annals  of  medical  science. 
One  exhibiting  some  analogy  is  related  in  an  old  Englidk 
work,  little  known,  published  by  the  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  translaior,  not  without  some  difficulty,  from  the  indefi* 
nite  description  given  of  this  work,  found  the  paper  referred 
to  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  ^''New  Edinburgh  Essays,"  p.  338,  publish- 
ed in  1756.  It  was  read  before  the  Society  by  Alexander 
Monro,  senior,  and  is  thus  given: 

^'^'In  April,  1736,  Elspet  Grant,  in  the  parish  of  Moy,  being 
with  child,  took  her  labour  pains.  After  they  had  continued 
three  days  with  the  child  in  birth,  two  cracks,  as  if  the  rafters 
of  the  house  had  broken,  were  heard  about  the  sick  wife,  and 
her  belly  was  rent  from  near  the  navel,  with  a  squaint  down- 
wards, and  to  the  left  side  to  near  the  share  bone.  At  thia 
rent  the  child  came  into  the  world,  the  after-burden  was 
brought  away,  and  the  entrails  were  seen.  The  woman  re* 
covered." — Dub,  Jour. 


From  Mr.  Paget's  learned  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Hu- 
man Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  years  1843-4,  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical'  Review,  we  make  the  following 
extracts; 

Color  of  the  Blood. — Some  experiments  by  Scherer  both 
confirm  the  ofHuion  of  Nasse,  that  the  change  from  the  arte- 
ml  U>  the  venous  colour  of  the  blood  depends  m  a  great 

6  * 
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measure  on  the  form  of  the  blood-corposdes,  and  explaittmost 
of  the  obseryatkms  of  Dr.  Stevens  on  the  effects  of  distilled 
water  and  salts  upon  the  Uood.  Their  general  conclusions 
are;  1.  That  when  fresh-stirred  and  br^t-red  ox-blood  is 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  it  acquires  a  dark-red  colour,  and 
its  corpuscles,  by  imbibing  water,  become  spherical,  and  at 
last  vanish.  But,  2,  That  if,  after  the  change  has  begun,  and 
not  gone  far,  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  neutral  salt  be  ad- 
ded, the  blood-corpuscles  again  acquire  their  natural  form, 
and  the  bright-red  colour  is  restored.  3.  That  when  oxjrgen 
is  passed  through  blood  darkened  by  the  addition  of  distilled 
water,  it  is  not  changed  in  colour,  and  the  blood  corpuscles 
do  not  reappear;  but  that  the  same  kind  of  blood,  mixed 
with  a-smalt  quantity  of  milk,  or  oil,  or  finely-powdered  chalk, 
or  gypsum,  soon  regains  its  bright-red  colour.  4.  Again,  by 
the  long-continued  contact  of  concentrated  saline  solutions 
with  blood-corpuscles  they  become  jagged  and  decomposed, 
and  the  blood  becomes  black;  and  those  which  have  been 
reddened  by  the  action  of  salts,  become  black  again  on  being 
expanded  by  the  imbibition  of  water.  5.  By  adding  carbon- 
ic acid  to  bright-red  blood,  its  corpuscles  change  their  bicon- 
cave for  a  biconvex  form,  and  at  the  same  time  its  colour 
changes  from  red  to  black.  So  that  tfiere  are  always  changes 
in  the  shape  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  "coincident  with  the 
changes  in  the  colour  of  the  mass  of  blood;  whenever  they 
are  dilated,  as  by  distilled  water  or  carbonic  acid,  the  dar^ 
colour  is  produced;  whenever  they  are  contracted  into  the 
biconcave  form,  the  bright-red  colour  is  restored. 

Mulder,  also,  espouses  the  opinion  of  the  changes  of  colour 
in  the  blood  being  immediately  due  to  physical  rather  than  to 
chemical  changes  of  the  corpuscles,  and  has  added  many  facts 
to  those  just  quoted  in  disproof  of  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  that 
the  changes  are  due  to  the  alternate  production  or  the  car- 
bonate of  the  protoxyde,  and  of  the  peroxyde,  of  iron  in  the 
blood-corpuscles,  as  they  pass  alternately  through  the  system* 
ic  and  tde  pulmonary  capillaries.  His  chief  facts  are — I. 
That  the  elementary  composition  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
the  same,  whether  obtained  from  arterial  or  venous  bloody 
viz.,  C.  44,  H.  44,  N.  6,  O.  6,  Fe.  2.  That  the  change  from 
dark  to  bright  blood  is  effected  as  completely  by  the  agency 
of  a  neutral  salt  as  by  oxygen.  3.  That  if  the  iron  were  pres- 
ent in  the  blood  as  an  oxyde  (and  especially  as  a  peroxVde), 
it  should  be  easily  extracted  by  weak  acids;  but  he  has  found 
that  well  prepared  hssmatine  may  be  digested  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days  without  the 
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iron  in  it  bein^  in  the  least  diminished.  After  being  so  treat- 
ed he  has  obtained,  after  incineration,  the  regular  proportion 
of  d-49  per-cent  of  oxyde.  If  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  poured 
on  dried  blood,  or  dried  pure  haematine,  and  kept  on  it  for 
8<Hne  days,  and  then  water  be  added,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  sulphate  of  peroxyde  of  iron  is  found  in  tiie  solution, 
which  could  not  happen  if  the  iron  had  been  at  first  in  the 
form  of  peroxyde.  5.  The  iron  may^thus  be  all  extracted 
from  the  blood,  or  firom  hsematine,  (though  not  as  some  say, 
without  affecting  the  colour,)  and  the  other  constituents  may 
be  obtained  in  a  separate  form.  Numerous  analyses  of  this 
constituent,  by  Van  Goudover,  regularly  yielded  the  same 
equivalents  of  the  elements,  viz.,  C.  44,  H.  44,  N.  6,  O.  6; 
but  if  the  iron  had  been  united  with  this  in  the  form  of  Fe. 
3,  O.  3,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  to  two, 
there  should  have  remained  only  four  and  a  half  equivalents 
of  oxygen>^ 

Mulder  concludes,  therefore,  that  iron  is  present  in  haema* 
tine,  as  iodine  is  in  sponge,  or  sulphur  in  cystine,  or  arsenic 
in  cacodyl.  His  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  changes  of 
colour  are  effected  is,  that  when  the  corpuscles  of  the  venous 
Uood  are  exposed  in  the  lungs,  oxy-proteine  is  formed  by  the 
oxydation  of  the  fibrine-proteine  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  or, 
perhaps,  by  the  oxydation  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  cell  mem- 
orane  of  the  corpuscles.  If  formed  on  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
its  peculiar  plasticity  would  lead  to  its  being  deposited  in  a 
thin  layer  on  the  corpuscles.  In  either  such  case,  the  dark 
corpuscles  would,  after  respiration,  be  invested  by  a  thin  lay« 
er  of  white  and  imperfectly  transparent  oxy-proteine,  or  huffy 
coat,  through  which  they  would  look  bright  red,  as  dark  blood 
does  when  contained  in  a  vessel  of  milk-white  glass.  But,  in  the 
systemic  capillaries,  the  oxy-proteine  may  be  consumed  in  nu- 
triticm,  and  the  darkness  of  trie  corpuscles  will  then  again  ap- 
pear unveiled. 

Moreover,  since  it  appears  that,  in  the  biconcave  form,  the 
corpuscles  by  reflecting  more  light,  are  always  bright,  and  in 
the  biconvex  form  always  dark,  it  may  be  that  in  the  arteral 
blood  they  are  not  only  buffed  but  also  cupped^  by  the  oxy- 
proteine,  [by  the  plastic  properties  of  which,  morover,  it  is 
easy,  on  this  pretty  theory,  to  explain  the  ready  adhesion  of 
the  corpbscles  in  inflammatory  blood.]  Diluted  acids,  which 
make  bright  blood  dark,  may  do  so  by  making  the  outer  lay- 
er of  the  corpuscles  transparent,  as  they  do  fibrine  before 
dissolving  it;  and  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts  may 
make  it  bright  by  making  the  same  layer  contract. 


Animal  Heat. — An  exten«ive  series  of  obeervations  has  been 
made  by  M.  Roger  on  the  temperature,  of  children  in  health 
and  various  diseases. 

In  nine  examinations  of  infioits  from  one  to  twenty  minates 
after  birth,  the  temperature,  (observed  in  these  and  m  all  otli* 
er  cases,  in  the  axilla,)  was  from  99-95  to  95-45.  Immediate- 
ly after  birth  the  temperature  was  at  the  highest;  but  it  quick- 
ly fell  to  near  the  lowest  of  those  above  stated;  but,  by  the 
next  day,  it  was  again  completely  or  nearly  what  was  before. 
The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  of  respiration  appeared  to  have 
no  certain  relation  to  the  temperature. 

In  thirty-three  infants  of  from  one  to  seven  days  old,  the  most 
frequent  temperature  was  98-6;  the  average  was  98^75 ;  the  max- 
immum  (in  one  case  only;)  102-2;  the  minimum,  (also  observed 
only  once  96''-8.  All  the  infants  were  healthy.  The  frequency 
of  resperation  had  no  evident  or  constant  relation  to  the  tem- 
perature. A  few  of  the  infants  were  of  weakly  habit;  their 
average  was  97-7,  the  others  were  strong,  and  their  aven^ 
temperature  was  99''-534.  The  age  of  the  infant  ^in  this  short 
period,)  had  no  influence  on  its  temperature;  neitner  had  its 
sex,  nor  its  state  of  sleep  or  waking,  nor  the  period  after 
sucking. 

In  twenty-four  children,  chiefly  boys,  four  months  to  fourteen 
years  old,  the  most  frequent  temperture  was  above  98^-6;  the 
average  was  98^-978;  the  minimum  was  98''-15;  the  maximum 
99^-95.  The  average  temperature  of  those  six  years  old  or  un- 
der, was  98°-79;  of  mose  above  six  years  old,  99'*-158.  The  av- 
erage number  of  pulsations  in  the  minute  was  in  those  under  6 
ears  old  102;inuioseabovethatage77;yetthe  tempeFatureof 
the  latter  was  higher  than  that  of  the  former  or  of  younger  in> 
fants.  There  was  no  evident  relation  between  the  temperature 
and  the  frequency  of  respiration;  nor,  in  a  few  exammations, 
was  the  temperature  affected  in  a  regular  way,  by  active  ex- 
ercise for  a  short  time,  or  by  the  stage  of  digestion. 

As  already  said,  in  all  the  examinations  from  which  these 
results  were  obtained,  the  thermometer  was  held  in  the  axilla; 
comparative  examinations  proved  that  the  temperature  of 
the  axilla,  (though  lower  than  that  of  internal  organs,)  -wbm 
h^her  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  skin.  Of  the  other 
parts  examined,  the  wannest  was  the  abdomen,  then  in  suq- 
cession,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the 
hands,  the  feet;  of  which  last,  the  average  temperature,  in  four 
ej^uninations  was  only  87*'-3A.  [These  results  correspond 
sufiiciently  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  John  Davy.] 

In  diseased  state^,  (to  the  illustration  of  which  the  greatir 
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part  of  the  memoir  is  devoted,)  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
m  children  may  descend  lo  74*-3,  and  may  ascend  to  108*»-5. 
Its  range  of  variation  is  therefore  much  greater  than  in  adults^ 
in  whom  M.  Andral  found  it  to  vary  in  different  diseases  not 
more  than  from  95*»  to  107**6. 

Dr.  John  Davy  also  has  contributed  some  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations on  animal  heat.  They  are  made  with  a  thermome- 
ter placed  beneath  the  tongue.  In  eight  old  men  and  women, 
all,  with  one  exception,  between  eighty-seven  and  ninety-five 
Years  of  age,  the  temperature  was  95''  or  98°-5;  therefore  not 
below  the  average  of  persons  in  like  circumstances,  fiut  two 
observations  showed,  that  in  exposure  to  external  cold,  the 
temperature  was  more  reduced  than  in  young  persons,  in 
one  case  to  95*^,  in  the  other  to  96**-5.  A  few  observations 
were  also  made  on  persons  working  in  rooms  at  a  tempera-* 
ture  of  92°;  in  one  case  the  temperature  under  the  tongue 
was  100°,  in  another  100°-5;  and  in  a  third,  with  an  exter- 
nal temperature  of  73°,  it  was  99°.  The  same  slight  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  of  superficial  parts  in  accordance  with 
changes  of  external  temperature  were  shown  by  repeated  ob- 
servations on  a  healthy  man  in  the  diiferent  seasons  at  Con- 
stantinople. By  moderate  exercise  the  temperature  was  raised, 
(but  not  above  the  general  average,)  on  the  surface  of 
the  extremities,  and  was  not  afiected  in  the  internal  parts. 

Some  interesting  observations  on  the  effects  of  hot  moist 
air  upon  the  body  were  made  by  M.  Constantin  James,  at  the 
baths  or  stoves  of  Nero,  called  formerly  Posidianie,  near 
PozzuolL  The  physiological  part  of  his  account  is,  that  he 
had  first  to  traverse  a  passage,  leading  to  the  hot  springs, 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  three  wide,  in  which  the  temper- 
ature in  the  upper  strata  of  air  was  104°F.  in  the  lower  91°-4. 
After  going  along  this  for  about  fifty  yards,  the  passage  nar- 
rowing and  winding,  the  temperature  in  the  different  strata 
became  109°-4,  and  98°-6,  and  was  very  inconvenient;  his 
pulse  increased  from  70°  to  90  times  in  the  minute.  After  a 
few  instants,  as  he  went  on,  his  pulse  became  120°,  his  tem- 
poral arteries  beat  iorcibly,  his  respiration  was  short  and 
panting,  his  body  bedewed  with  sweat;  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  every  instant,  and  put  his  head  to  the  ground,  where  he 
could  breathe  the  least  heated  air.  The  temperature  had  now 
become  118°-4  in  the  upper,  and  111^-4  in  the  lower  strata, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  dense  vapour.  Still  de* 
scending  towards  the  spring,  the  atmosphere  became  still 
more  si^ocating;  his  head  felt  bursting,  he  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  had.  nearly  lost  his  consciousness;  his  pulse 
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could  not  be  counted.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  ivas 
185^,  while  that  of  the  atmosphere  was  l^^"*.  Sumroonii^ 
all  his  strength,  the  experimenter  made  his  way  back  through 
the  passage,  in  which  tie  had  been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  of  which  the  whole  length  was  about  120  yards;. 
On  coming  into  the  cold  air  he  nearly  fainted,  and  sta^ered 
like  one  drunk,  till  he  was  relieved  by  bleeding  at  the  nose; 
but  through  the  evening  his  pulse  was  100,  he  was  feverish, 
had  ringings  of  the  ears,  and  a  kind  of  creeping  in  the  limbs. 
After  a  good  night's  rest  he  was  completely  recovered.  The 
watttT  m>m  the  spring  was  clear,  and  not  charged  with  any 
gas;  neither  was  any  deleterious  gas  mingled  with  the 
heated  air. 

M.  James  compares  these  observations  with  those  made 
on  rabbits  and  other  animals,  by  M.  Magendie.  The  chief 
results  of  these  experiments  were  as  follows:  two  rabits,  of 
the  normal  temperature  of  about  102''-2  were  placed  in  two 
stoves,  one  at  31 2'',  the  other  at  HO"";  the  first  died  sooner 
than  the  second,  but  the  temperature  of  each  at  the  instant 
of  death  was  the  same,  namely  lll**-2.  And  the  same  expe« 
riment  often  repeated,  showed  that  whatever  were  the  ratio 
at  which  the  heat  was  applied,  the  animal  died  when  this  in- 
crease of  nine  degrees  was  attained.  In  birds  whose  normal 
temperature  [in  some,]  is  1 1 1^-2,  L  e.  the  same  as  that  at 
which  mammals  die,  death  ensues  upon  the  same  increase  of 
nine  degrees  of  temperature;  they  die  when  their  blood  is 
at  120*^.2. 

If  when  an  animal  is  near  dying  from  the  effect  of  heat, 
an  artery  be  opened,  its  blood  is  as  black  as  that  of  a  vein, 
it  does  not  congulate,  and  does  not  become  bright  on  expo* 
sure.  Exposed  to  dry  heat,  the  animal  loses  much  weight 
by  evaporation  before  it  dies;  exposed  to  the  moist  heat  it 
loses  no  weight,  but  dies  sooner.  In  the  vapour  baths  cS 
Nero,  M.  James  was  almost  suffocated  in  a  temperature  of 
1 1 2^,  while  in  those  of  Testaccio,  in  which  the  air  is  dry,  he 
was  but  little  discomforted  by  a  temperature  of  170^;  and 
this  has  been  confirmed  on  many  animals.  The  quantity  of 
weight  lost  by  evaporation  in  hot  dry  air  is  directly  propor* 
tionate,  not  to  the  temperature,  but  to  the  duration  of  the  ex- 
posure, and  the  rate  otloss  is  the  same  during  all  the  times. 
After  death,  the  lungs  and  heart  are  found  m  the  contrary 
state  to  that  seen  after  death  from  cold;  they  are  empty  from 
blood,  and  it  is  collected  and  extravasated  at  the  surface  of  the 
body. 
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Anahms  and  properties  of  ike  gastric  fluid. — ^The  most  re* 
markabte  results  otM.  Blondlot's  investu^tions  relate  to  the 
compositioii  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  difierent  as  his  conclu- 
sions  may  -be  from  those  usually  received,  yet  the  lai^e 
quantity  of  fluid  be  was  enabled  to  collect  in  a  purer 
state  than  any  one  hitherto  has  collected  it,  entitles  his  ac- 
count to  every  consideration.  He  very  carefully  distilled  on 
a  sand-bath  3875  grains  of  pure  gastric  fluid  obtained  after 
feeding  his  dog  with  raw  meat;  he  repeated  the  distillation^ 
and  repeated  the  whole  experiment,  several  times,  with  the 
gastric  fluid  of  other  animals  as  well  as  of  the  same  ^  dog, 
and  the  constant  result  was,  that  the  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion did  not  once  exhibit  the  slightest  acid  reaction;  but  the 
residue  in  the  retort  was  always  strongly  acid.  It  was  thus 
proved  that  the  acid  of  the'gastric  fluid  cannot  be  either  the  hy- 
drochloric or  the  acetic,  for  both  these  are  volatile  at  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  and  would  have  distilled  over. 

Tne  general  conclusion  of  his  analysis  is,  that  the  gastric 
fluid  is  composed  of  ninety-nine  parts  of  water,  with  one  part 
of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  super-phosphate  of  ammonia,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  mucus,  an  aromatic,  and  a  peculiar,  principle. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  of  several  animals. 

Besides  these  experiments  concerning  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  gastric  fluid,  M.  Blondlot  relates  others,  which  add 
to  the  evidence  already  known,  that  the  real  digestive  prop- 
erty of  the  fltiid  depends,  not  on  its  obvious  chemical  qual- 
ities, but  on  an  organic  principle.  If  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture between  104''  and  122^  r .  or  higher,  it  entirely  and  ir- 
recoverably loses  its  digestive  powers,  although  apparently, 
and  as  to  analysis,  unchanged.  Kept  from  the  air,  the  gas- 
tric fluid  retains  its  active  properties  for  at  least  two  years; 
but,  exposed  to  the  air  and  a  moderate  temperature,  it  putre,- 
lies  in  five  or  six  days,  although  the  chyme  wnich  it  forms  from 
nitrogenous  organic  substances  may  be  preserved  for  two  or 
three  months  without  apparent  change.  The  precipitation  of 
all  the  lime  which  it  contains  does  not  aflect  its  activity;  nei« 
ther  are  its  chlorides  indispensable;  but  whatever  much  al- 
ters its  organic  constituents,  (such  as  heat,  strong  alcohol,  or 
strong  acids^)  or  removes  them,  Tsuch  as  animal  charcoal,  tan- 
nic acid,  chlorine,  or  acetate  of  lead.)  destroys  all  the  diges- 
tive properties. 

Digestive  properties  of  the  gastric  fluid. — Some  singular  ev- 
idence of  these  b  furnished  by  MM.  Bernard  and  mrreswill 
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who  have  found  that  nutritive  substances  mjected  in  sample 
aqueous  solution  into  the  blood  are  not  assiraulated:  but  an 
assimulated  if  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  the  gastric  fluid.  Amoi^ 
other  experiments  are  these:  portions  of  cane  sugar^  albu- 
men, and  gelatine,  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  each,  and  sev- 
erally dissolved  in  water,  were  injected  into  the  jugular  veins 
of  three  dogs.  Three  hours  after,  the  urine  of  each  was  ex- 
amined, and  in  each  the  mjected  substance  was  found.  Un- 
der other  similar  conditions,  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
substances  dissolved  in  gastric  fluid  were  injected,  and  three 
hours  after,  gelatine  was  detected  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  into 
whom  it  had  been  injected,  but  not  a  trace  of  albumen  or  su- 
gar in  the  urine  of  either  of  the  others.  Three  dogs  were 
then  fed  exclusively  and  respectively  on  gelatine,  albumen, 
and  sugar;  and  the  first  alone  could  ever  be  detected  in  the 
urine.  The  authors  fed  themselves  in  the  same  way  and  ob- 
tained the  same  result;  and  they  conclude  (as  others  present- 
ly to  be  mentioned  do)  that  gelatine  is  not  assimilable  and 
therefore  not  nutritive. 

Among  the  experiments  which  M.  Blondlot  made  to  de- 
termine the  mode  in  which  the  gastric  fluid,  in  or  out  of  the 
stomach,  acts  on  different  animal  substances  some  aflkrded 
novel  and  interesting  results;  a.  He  shows  that  coagulated 
albumen  owes  its  long  resistance  to  the  digestive  fluid  only  to 
its  compact  form.  When  coagulated  in  very  fine  particles 
(as  by  pouring  white  of  eg^  beaten  into  a  froth,  into  boiling 
water)  it  is  digested  as  quickly  as  soft  fibrine.  b.  He  adcu 
further  evidence  that  the  action  of  the  stomach  in  coagula- 
ting milk  is  not  due  peculiarly  to  its  digestive  principle,  but 
to  Its  acid,  which  acts  like  the  lactic  acid  developed  from  the 
sugar  under  the  influence  of  rennet  or  any  other  decompo- 
sing azotized  compound:  c.  The  effect  of  the  gastric  fluid  on 
bones,  observed  both  on  the  bones  in  their  entire  state,  and 
on  their  animal  and  inorganic  constituents  separately,  is,  that 
first,  it  very  slowly  disintegrates  the  animal  matter,  attacking, 
them  from  the  surface,  and  then,  also  very  slowly,  disintegrates 
and  reduces  the  earthy  matter  into  a  fine  chalky  powder, 
but  without  either  dissolving  or  decomposing  it.  The  earthy 
matter  not  being  dissolved  proves  that  no  hydrchloric  aciS 
had  acted  upon  it:  and  in  its  minutely  divided  state  it  all 
passes  through  the  intestines  and  is  discharged  with  the  fae- 
ces. 

The  result  of  many  more  of  his  experiments  of  this  kind  are 
interestbff.  They  confirm  Mr.  Beaumont's,  and  appeared  to 
M.  Blondlot  to  show  that  of  all  the  simple   alimentary  sui> 
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stances,  those  -which  are  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ature  of  the  stomach,  and  those  which  are  easily  soluble  (in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  solution)  in  its  secretion,  such  as 
fluid  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  pectine,  &c.,  are  at  once  absorb- 
ed by  the  veins;  and  that  others,  which  are  not  liquid  nor 
easily  soluble,  such  as  fibrine,  coagulated  vegetable  and  an- 
imal albumen,  caseine^  gelatine,  &c.,  are,  in  only  a  very 
small  proportion,  if  at  all,  dissolved,  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  on  them  bein^  limited  to  the  softening  of  them,  so 
that  they  are  reduced  mto  very  minute  particles  which  (out 
of  the  stomach)  appear  like  a  very  fine  precipitate.  The  same 
general  rule  is  said  to  be  observed  in  the  digestion  of  the 
compound  alimentary  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable; 
the  fluid  and  easily  soluble  parts  cannot  be  said  to  be  diges- 
ted, for  they  are  at  once  absorbed  by  the  stomach;  the  rest 
are  softened  and  reduced  into  very  minute  particles,  which 
are  carried  into  the  intestines,  without  any  change  in  their 
chemical  constitution,  and  are,  in  this  state  absorbed  by  open 
mouths  of  the  lacteals,  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  villi(!)  This  act  of  softening  is,  in  some  cases, 
due  merely  to  the  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid:  e.  ^.  in  the  case 
of  parenchymatous  tissues,  and  succulent  fruits  and  roots, 
which  are  similarly  softened,  at  the  same  temperature,  in  aci- 
dulated water;  in  the  cases  of  fibrine,  coagulated  albumen, 
tc,  it  is  the  eSect  of  Xhejoeculiar  mode  of  action  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid. 

In  any  case,  chymification  is,  in  M.  Blondlot's  opinion,  no 
solution^  but  a  division  of  the  aliment;  it  undergoes  no  kind 
of  decomposition. 

The  physical  position  of  man  in  creation. — The  law  of  uni- 
ty of  type  and  function  in  animals,  applied  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  the  function  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  in  man,  has 
shown  (what  is  necessarily  deduced  from  the  law  itself)  that 
the  transition  of  structure  and  function  is  gradual,  and  conse- 
quently, no  strong  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
the  manifestations  of  its  various  functions.  The  automatic 
acts  pass  insensibly  into  the  reflex,  the  reflex  into  the  instinc- 
tive,  the  instinctive  are  quasi  emotional,  the  emotional  are 
intellectual.  This  gradation  of  structure  and  function  obser\''- 
ed  in  the  nervous  system,  is  observed  also  with  reference  to 
all  other  structures  of  his  body.  Man  is  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
ascending  scale  of  animal  life,  so  extended  in  its  connexions 
downwards,  that  for  the  present  purpose  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  infinitely  extended.    With  our  existing  knowledge  of 
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of  the  unifonnity  of  the  laws  of  creation,  the  deduction  is  ab- 
solutely incontrovertible.,  the  scale  of  being  is  not  truncated 
at  man,  and  that  beyond  him  there  cannot  be  a  dark,\jnpeo- 

f>led  void.  The  law  of  gradation  of  development  vigorous- 
y  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusions  points  out  an  infinite 
gradation  of  being  above  and  superior  to  man.  That  we  can- 
not see  such  beings,  nor  demonstrate  their  existence  is  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  our  position  in  the  scale,  and  no  proof  what- 
ever of  their  nonexistence.  The  worm  knows  nothing  of 
man,  his  works  or  his  actions:  nothing  of  the  sun  or  the  stars, 
of  the  beings  swarming  around  it;  and  so  with  reference  to 
the  spiritual  world,  the  world  around  and  above  us — our  or- 
gans may  be  and  doubtless  are,  as  imperfect  as  those  of  the 
worm  with  reference  to  the  world  around  and  above  %L  Man  is 
then  at  the  foot  of  another  scale  of  beings,  the  highest  of 
which  at  leasts  as  far  transcends  man,  as  man  transcends 
the  zoophyte.  This  proposition,  I  repeat,  is  the  unavoidable 
inference  from  our  present  physiological  knowledge,  and  is  a 
complete  answer  to  those  good,  zealous,  but  not  wise  men, 
who  think  science  leads  to  scepticism  and  irreligion.  It  leads 
to  a  rational  faith  utterly  opposed  to  arrogant  infidelity. — Dr 
Laycock  in  Brit,  ip  For.  Med.  Beveiw. 


Raciborski  on  Puberty. — He  next  notices  Tp.  77)  cases  of  ex- 
traordinarily precocious  menstruation  of  which  he  has  col- 
lected many  cases  from  various  authors,  and  finds  in  the  theory 
he  has  adopted  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  menstruation,  a 
ready  explanation  of  these  exceptional  occurrences.  Men- 
struation which  is  the  index  of  aptitude  for  generation  appears 
last  in  the  train  of  changes,  and  when  all  the  organs  have 
acquired  their  due  development.  In  some  countries  these 
changes  take  place  earlier  than  in  others,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  regarding  menstruation  during  infancy  as 
any  thing  else  than  a  highly  exaggerated  degree  of  precocious 
puberty. 

In  both  cases  the  premature  appearance  of  the  menses 
seems  to  depend  on  the  precocious  development  of  the  ova 
and  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  which  give,  as  we  know,  the  im- 
pulse to  all  the  other  organs  of  the  reproductive  apparatus: 
only  in  one  case  this  precocity  evidently  depends  on  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  or  temperature,  while  in  the  other  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  effect  of  congenital  peculiarities.  One  cu> 
cumstance.in    favor  of  this  opinion  is  the  invariable  coinci- 
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fience  of  development  of  the  mammae  and  external  genital 
organs  with  the  hemorrhage,  in  cases  of  premature  menstru- 
ation. These  phenomena,  indeed,  do  not  occur  until  the  fol- 
licles of  Graaf  are  already  on  the  point  of  attaining  that  full 
degree  of  development  which  characterizes  the  period  of 
puberty;  they  are  absent,  or  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary  de- 

free,  whenever  the  development  of  these  follicles  is  impeded 
y  some  primitive  disposition  of  the  economy;  by  diseases,  or 
by  the  congenital  absence  of  the  ovaries,  or  their  removal. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  too,  he  observes  that  though  the 
Graafian  follicles  are  usually  not  formed  until  after  birth,  he 
yet  found  a  perfectly  developed  Graafian  vesicle  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  ovary  of  a  child  still-born  at  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy. 

Now  every  thing  is  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  had 
this  child  continued  to  live,  it  would  have  presented  several 
follicles  at  the  conclusion  of  pregnancy,  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  if  the  same  degree  of  vital  energy  had  continued,  it 
would  soon  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  some  months  of  extra- 
uterine life;  at  that  state  which  is  not  usually  attained  iefore 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  That  which  we  observed  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  the  above-mentioned  fact, 
may  occur  in  all  cases  of  premature  menstruation.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  most  important 
anomaly  consists  in  the  premature  development  and  preco- 
eious  maturity  of  the  ova;  the  menstrual  hemorrhage  is  only  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  anatomical  and  physiological 
peculiarity." 

It  must  not  however  be  inferred  that  the  converse  of  this 
holds  good,  and  that  in  women  in  whom  the  occurrence  of 
menstruation  does  not  take  place  till  a  very  late  period,  there 
is  a  corresponding  delay  in  the  maturity  of  the  ova  and  Graaf- 
ian follicles. 

^^So  far  indeed,  from  that  being  the  case,  these  facts  seem 
only  to  confirm  what  we  shall  hereafter  prove  more  directly, 
namely,  that  the  menstrual  hemorrhage  is  only  a  secondary 
phenomenon  attendant  on  menstruation  strictly  so  called,  and 
that  the  capital  phenomenon  of  this  function  consists  in  the 
periodical  maturity  and  elimination  of  ova.  There  are  some 
women  in  whom  nothing  else  occurs  besides  this  phenomenon 
and  authentic  cases  are  on  i-ecord  of  women  who  have  given 
birth  to  several  children  without  having  ever  menstruated.  Still 
stronger  reasons  are  there  for  admitting  the  possibility  of 
diose  cases  in  which,  after  the  ovaries  have  for  a  length  of 
time  performed  their  monthly  function  unattended  by  any  other 
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phenomenon,  menstrual  hemorrhage  at  length  occurs.  Ma- 
ny other  signs  of  puberty  no  less  valuable  than  the  flow  of  the 
menses  serve  to  indicate  the  existence  of  that  state  when  the 
menstrual  flux  is  absent. 

Long  continued  illness,  it  is  well  known,  often  has  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  epoch  of  puberty,  even  after  some 
of  its  precursory  symptoms  have  appeared,  or  of  suppressing 
the  menstinial  flux,  although  it  may  have  already  occurred 
once  or  twice.  In  such  cases,  the  development  oi  the  Graaf- 
ian follicles  is  found  to  have  been  arrested,  as  was  observed  by 
M.  Raeiborski  Id  the  case  of  two  chlorotic  girls  who  died  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen;  and  in  whom  the 
Graafian  vesicles,  though  as  numerous  as  they  should  be  at 
the  period  of  puberty,  were  of  extremely  small  size.  In  wo- 
men in  good  health,  however,  menstruation  when  once  estab- 
lished continues  for  the  most  part  to  recur  regularly  every 
month.  Having  noted  the  interval  between  me  first  two 
menstrual  periods  in  eighty-seven  women,  M.  Raeiborski' 
found  that,  in  fifty  eight,  this  interval  did  not  exceed  one 
month.  In  two  women  the  second  menstruation  followed 
six  weeks  after  the  first;  in  four,  after  an  interval  of  two 
months;  in  five,  after  three  months,  in  four,  after  four  months; 
in  one,  at  the  end  of  five  months;  in  another,  at  the  end  of 
eight  months;  in  three,  at  the  end  of  one  year;  and  m  an- 
other, two  years  had  elapsed.  From  these  data  it  appears 
that,  from  the  first  appearance  of  menstruation,  it  recurs  reg- 
ularly every  month  in  about  two  thirds  of  all  healthy  females. 


Festival  to  Commemorate  tlie  introduction  of  the  Potaio.^^ 
Several  of  the  German  States  have,  we  learn  from  the  Athe- 
neum^  instituted  feasts  in  honor  of  the  introduction  of  the  po- 
tato; and  the  anniversary  of  its  importation  has  just  been 
held  as  a  j^ubilee  at  Bavaria.  At  M enterschwaige^  near  Mu- 
nich, a  festival  was  observed  on  the  occasion  in  which  dish- 
es of  the  poor  man's  especial  root,  variously  dressed,  had  the 
flace  of  honor  on  the  table: — while  the  bust  of  Sir  Francis 
>rake,  crowned  with  garlands  of  oak,  and  presented  te  the  eoKk- 
mune,  for  the  occasion,  by  its  sculptor  Schwanthaler,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  hall.  In  France,  a  monument  is  about  to  be 
erected  to  Parmentier,  commemorating  its  introduction  into 
that  country.  It  may  appear  to  our  readers,  that  the  honor 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Drake  was  really  due  to  Raleigh;  b«it 
U  is  probable  that  the  Germans  are  literally  correct     The 
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first  colonists,  sent  out  by  Raleiffb,  were  disheartened  when 
Drake  touched  at  Virginia,  and  he  consented  to  bring  them 
home.  Lane,  the  governor,  who  is  believed  to  have  brought 
with  him  the  first  tobacco,  may,  and  probably  did,  bring  the 
first  potato;  if  so,  though  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Ra- 
leigh for  the  discovery,  it  was  Drake's  ship  that  actually  in- 
troduced the  first  root 


Proportion  of  the  Insane, — Dr.  Thumam  read  a  paper  on  the. 
Statistics  of  Insanity,  designed  to  refute  EsquiroPs  theory  that 
women  were  more  predisposed  to  insanity  than  men  in  the 
proportion  of  38  to  37.  The  discussion  of  this  point  turned 
chiefly  on  the  corrections  necessary  to  be  made  in  statistical 
tables  of  insanity  by  taking  into  account  the  rates  of  mortali- 
ty, the  proportions  of  male  and  female  population,  and  the 
probability  of  recovery  in  the  two  sexes.  Dr.  Thurman 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Esquirol's  proportions  ought  to 
be  reversed;  but  the  question  ultimately  resolves  itself  into 
whether  more  confidence  is  due  to  the  statistical  returns  of  in- 
sanity in  France  or  England.. 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued,  Mr.  Tuke  entered  at  length 
into  an  examination  of  the  alleged  disproportion  of  insane 
among  the  Society  of  Friends,  tending  to  prove  that  the 
predisposition  to  mental  alienation  in  that  society  is  less  than 
in  the  general  community. 

In  the  absence  of  Col  Sykes,  Mr,  Heywood  read  his  paper 
on  the  Lunatic  Asylums  of  Bengal.  They  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  improved 
since  their  first  establishment,  and  the  very  trifling  cost  at 
which  they  are  supported. — Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
far  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Dr.  Home.'^Dr.  James  Home,  late  professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  Northern  University,  was  at  his  death,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  eighty  four  years  of  age.  It  is  only  two  years 
since  he  relinquished  his  chair.  He  was  a  professor  for  forty 
years,  having  succeeded  his  father,  Francis,  m  1779.  On  Mor 
teria  Medica^  Dr.  Home  was  very  popular  in  the  University, 
particularly  during  the  last  years  of  his  holding  that  professor- 
ship. This  increase  of  popularity  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
having  adopted  the  new  views  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  the 
subject  of  chlorine.  For  while  Murray,  of  the  Edinburgh 
School,  keenly  opposed  those  views,  seeking  to  overthrow 
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them  by  experiment,  and  Hope  hesitated  to  adopt  them, 
Home  remodelled  this  part  of  his  lectures,  and  so  closely  fol- 
lowed Davy's  nomenclature  and  explanations,  that  the  stu- 
dent did  not  learn  from  him  that  there  ever  had  been  any 
other.  In  the  chair  of  Medicine,  no  teacher  took  gi'eater 
pains  with  his  lectures;  yet  their  success  latterly  was  far  from 
proportioned  to  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  clinical 
wards,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  attached  perhaps  a 
little   too  much  Co  the  lancet. — Northern  Jour,  of  Med. 


Hooping' Cough^  its  Treatment  and  Effects. — Mr.  Roberts, 
in  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  London,  explained  that  he  considered  dilated 
bronchial  tubes  were  never  found  in  young  persons,  but  were 
not  uncommon  in  those  who  are  the  subject  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  the  old  catarrh  or  winter  cough,  as  it  was  cal- 
led. Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  pectoriloquy  occurring  in  young  persons  was  the 
result  of  a  cavity. 

Dr.  G.  Bird  differed  in  opinion  with  the  last  speaker,  for 
he  had  found  that  the  bronchial  tubes  were  not  uncommonly 
dilated,  even  in  children,  and  particularly  in  those  who  had 
suffered  from  protracted  hooping-cough.  He  had  found  this 
dilatation  at  all  ages,  from  the  period  of  dentition  to  puberty. 

Dr.  Wiltshire  agreed  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Bird,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  mass  of  cases  of  mild  consumption, 
m  which  the  physical  nnd  other  signs  and  symptoms  of  phthisis 
were  present,  were,  in  fact,  cases  of  dilated  bronchial  tubes. 
He  had  seen  the  most  severe  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty. 

Mr.  Crisp  had  examined  several  children  who  had  died  of 
hooping-cough  under  the  age  of  three  years,  and  had  nev- 
er found  dilated  bronchial  tubes. 

Belladonna  in  Hooping-Cough. — Dr.  Waller  had  of  late 
tried  belladonna  in  two  cases  of  hooping-cough  with  the  best 
results.  He  gave  the  extract  in  a  twelith  of  a  grain  dose, 
three  times  a  day,  to  a  child  four  years  of  age.  In  these 
cases  there  was  simply  the  spasmodic  cough,  and  no  indi- 
cation whatever  of  the  presence  of  inflammation.  Prussic 
acid  and  conium  had  failed  in  affording  any  permanent  or 
marked  relief. 

Mr.  Cri&p  had  in  the  majority  of  cases  found  the  antiphlogis- 
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tic  plan  of  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  hooping-cough 
to  be  the  best  treatment  In  robust  and  healthy  children  the 
application  of  leeches,  followed  by  blisters,  and  the  use  of 
tartar  emetic,  had  usually  been  attended  by  the  best  results. 
He  viewed  the  disease  generally  as  inflammatory,  or  at  all 
events  congestive.  Contrasting  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
with  that  which  he  had  formerly  pursued,  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  change  that  he  had  made.  With 
respect  to  the  use  of  prussic  acid,  he^had  usually  found  it  of 
service  only  for  a  day  or  two. 

Dr.  Wiltshire,  at  the  Infirmary  for  Children,  had  treated 
simple  uncomplicated  hooping-cough  with  two  or  three  emet- 
ics of  ipecacuanha,  one  every  morning  or  second  morning, 
followed  for  two  or  three  days  with  nauseating  doses  of  anti- 
mony, and  had  found  this  plan  of  great  service  in  the  early 
stages  of  hooping-cough.  Hemlock  and  ipecacuanha  were  of 
benefit  afterwards  in  relieving  the  cough.  With  respect  to 
belladonna,  he  was  fearful  of  its  employment,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  in  its  favor,  adduced  by  certain  German 
practitioners,  there  were  others  who  had  found  that  this 
medicine  has  a  tendency  to  increase  vascular  action  in  the 
brain,  and  to  the  production  of  hydrocephalus. 

Dr.  Chowne,  in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  laid  particu- 
lar stress  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  patient  in  a  warm 
temperature,  and  using  every  means  to  prevent  his  catching 
cold.  Nauseating  doses  of  ipecacuanha  were  frequently  of 
benefit  With  reference  to  the  production  of  emphysema 
by  hooping-cough  he  did  not  believe  it  possible. 

'  Dr.  Clutterbuck  looked  upon  hooping-cough  as  a  specific  dis- 
ease, produced  by  a  specific  cause — it  was  an  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  membrane  of  a  specific  character,  but  apt  to  in- 
duce inflammation  of  other  organs,  such  as  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
head,  and  it  was  these  complications  that  constituted  the  dan- 
gerous characters  of  hooping-cough.  He  had  little  confidence 
in  any  remedy  for  this  affection.  The  disease  should  be  nar- 
rowly watched,  with  the  view  of  prevention,  rather  than  of 
active  treatment;  if  mild,  nothing  was  necessarv  to  be  done, 
it  would  terminate  spontaneously;  if  threatened  the  compli- 
cations he  had  alluded  to  decided  antipholgistic  means  were 
demanded. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  regarded  the  hoping-cough,   in  the  first 
stage,  as  invariably  inflsirnmation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 

bronchial  tubes,  larynx,  and  trachea,  of  a  specific  character, 
and  implicating^  in  some  manner,  the  par  va^um.  This  in- 
flammation lasted  a  definite  period,  which  was  influenced  by 
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constitution,  and  other  causes.  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
aiBTection,  the  disease  was  nervous^  the  specific  irritaticm  of 
the  par  vagum  being  kept  up,  altogether  independent  of  in- 
flammation; or,  if  this  were  present,  it  was  accidental;  the  hoop- 
ing was  afterwarcfs  protracted,  by  the  influence  of  habit.  In 
the  first  stage,  remedies  for  bronchitis  were  advisable — such 
as  emetics,  diaphoretics,  the  warm  bath,  and  a  warm  temper- 
ature. When  the  inflammotory  stage  was  passed,  the  object 
of  the  practitioner  was  to  subdue  irritation  in  the  par  vagum, 
and  this  was  eflected  by  the  agency  of  narcotics — such  as 
conium,  in  conjunction  with  the  carbonate  of  potadi,  hemlock, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Embrocations  to  the  spine  and  chest 
were  also  useful.  When  bronchorrhcea  became  troublesome, 
small  doses  of  alum,  with  sedatives,  were  emjdoyed  with  ad- 
vantage. When  the  bronchorrhsea  had  ceased,  tonics  were 
indicated, — the  k'md  of  tonic  to  be  determined  by  the  constituh 
tion  of  the  patient  Emphysema  did  not  occur  as  the  conse^ 
quence  of  noopinp-cough. 

The  President  had  found,  in  some  cases  where  belladonna 
was  given,  that  the  poisonous,  rather  than  the  curative  eflfects 
of  that  remedy  developed  themselves,  even  though  the  doses 
administered  were  remarkably  small.  With  reference  to  the 
irritation  of  the  par  vagum  in  hooping-cough,  he  related  a 
case  in  which  this  nerve  had  become  exposed,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess,  or  other  cause;  and  it  was  remarkable, 
that  when  the  nerve  was  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  spasmodic 
resembling  hooping-cough  was  produced:  when  the  nerve 
^as  covered  over  hy  a  cicatrix,  the  hpoping-cough  ceaaed^ 


Prognosis  of  Chancre  wilh  reference  to  the  probabililiest 
of  Secondary  Symptoms. — By  M.  Ricord  of  Paris — ^In  the 
report  of  M.  Ricord's  lectures,  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of  his 
extensive  experience  in  the  Venereal  Hospital,  that  he  baa  ajh 
rived  at  the  following  conclusions  relative  to  the  chances  of 
secondary  symptoms  after  a  primary  sore. 

1.  Primary  ulcer  is  the  indispensable  precedent  of  second- 
ary syphilis;  without  chancre  there  can  be  no  general  infec* 
tion,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  hereditary  disease. 

2.  Simple  non-indurated  chancre  and  gangrenous  chancre 
are  very  seldom,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases,  followed  by 
secondary  syphilis. 

3.  Indurated  chancre  always  gives  rise  to  constitntiooal 
infection. 
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4.  The  seat  of  chancre  does  not  in  the  least  degree  influ- 
ence the  production  of  secondary  symptoms.  Provided  the 
chancre  be  indurated,  secondary  disorder  is  as  common  and 
as  constant  after  sores  of  the  mouth,  hand,  nose,  or  foot,  as 
after  chancres  of  the  penis. 

5.  The  size  of  a  chancre,  the  number  of  sores  a  person  is 
affected  with,  do  not  increase  his  chances  of  general  infec- 
tion, always  provided  none  be  indurated. 

6.  If  the  primary  sore  be  destroyed  during  the  six 
first  days  of  its  existence,  no  secondary  symptoms  will  fol* 
low. 

7.  If  six  months  elapse  after  the  cure  of  a  chancre  (no 
mercury  having  been  exhibited,)  without  the  appearance 
of  secondary  eruptions,  all  fear  of  constitutional  symptoms 
may  be  laid  aside. — Ibid,  from  the  Prov.  Med.  Jour. 


The  Engrafting  of  Nerves.— M.  Flourens,  in  reference  to 
some  experiments  made  by  M.  Tavignot,  proving  the  possi- 
bility of  engrafting  nerves  one  on  the  other,  reminded  the 
Apademy  that  he  had  published,  some  years  since,  similar 
experiments,  with  like  results.  He  had  seen  the  interlaced 
reunion  of  several  nerves;  for  instance,  the  superior  nerves 
with  the  inferior  of  the  brachial  flexus,  and  even  the  cervical 
nerves  with  the  pneumogastric.  In  all  these  cases  there  was 
complete  reunion,  and  in  some,  a  complete  return  of  fund* 
tion.  (See  "Memoirs  of  the  Academy,"  vol.  xiii.  p.  14,  and 
his  Experimental  Researches  into  the  Functions  of  the  Pier* 
vous  System,"  &c.,  p.  272,  et  seq. — London  Lancet, 


Exemption  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  Africans  from  In- 
sanity. — Dr.  Lillybridge,;;  of  Virginia,  who  was  employed 
by  the  Government  as  the  medical  officer  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  1827-28  and  9,  and  saw 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Indians,  and  inquired  much  a- 
bout  their  diseases,  informs  us  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  a 
case  of  insanity  among  them. 

Dr.  Butler,  who  has  been  a  devoted  missionary  and  physi- 
cian  among  the  Cherokees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
informs  us,  in  a  recent  letter,  that  he  has  yet  seen  no  case  of 
decided  insanity  among  them,  though  he  has  occasionalljr 
seen  them  delirious  when  sick  of  other  diseases;  and  adds, 
that  an  intelligent  chief,  a  man  now  80  years  old,  told  him 
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that  "he  bad  never  koown  a  case  of  insanity  among  bis  peo- 
ple, such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  Hospital  inPhiladelpbia." 

Insanity  is  rare,  we  believe,  among  the  Africans.  Cinqnez, 
i^nd  other  of  the  Amistad  Negroes,  when  in  this  country  a 
few  years  since,  visited  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford, 
Ct„  and  saw  many  of  the  patients  there.  They  informed 
the  writer  of  this  article,  that  insanity  was  very  rare  in  their 
native  country.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  an  instance. 
Cinquez  stated  however  that  he  had  seen  one  case. — Anuria 
can  Journal  of  Insanity, 


On  the  Incubation  of  Insanily, — Dr.  Clutterbuck,  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  regarded  in- 
sanity  as  not  a  disease  per  se,  but  merely  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ordered function  of  the  brain.  If  we  admitted — and,  he 
thought,  it  could  not  be  reasonably  doubted — ^that  the  brain 
was  the  organ  through  which  the  mind  was  manifested,  it 
followed  that  every  disordered  condition  of  the  mind  was 
dependent  on  some  disordered  condition  of  the  brain, 
not  always,  it  was  true,  obvious  or  appreciable,  but  still 
was  clear  that  the  brain  was  not  in  a  sound  state  of 
health.  Not  always  to  the  extent  of  disorganization,  for  it 
was  known  that  insanity  often  left  the  patient  for  a  time,  and 
then  recurred,  from  causes  not  very  obvious.  The  brain  was 
mten  found  diseased  in  cases  of  insanity,  but  we  wanted  proof 
that  those  changes  were  always  the  cause  of  insanity.  Au- 
thors of  experience,  however,  had  asserted  that  they  had  al- 
ways found  the  brain  diseased  in  cases  of  insanity;  Suther- 
land and  Haslam^'ere  of  this  number;  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
out  of  seventy-two^cases,  had  found  the  brain  diseased  in  all, 
a  structural  change  existing  in  each  case.  These  facts  did 
not  piove  that  the  structural  disease  was  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  it  showed  that  in  insanity  the  brain  was  not  sound. 
That  these  conditions  were  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
insane  phenomena,  however,  was  proved,  for  they  existed 
independent  of  insanity.  We  found  opacity  of  the  mem- 
branes, increased  vascularity,  bloody  points,  mduration,  soft- 
ening, and  serous  eflfusions  of  the  brain,  in  cases  in  which 
insanity  did  not  exist.  Changes,  however,  might  exist  be- 
yond what  we  were  at  present  enabled  to  discover.  What, 
then,  caused  this  state  of  the  brain?  He  believed  that  it  was 
always  the  result  of  inflammation  which  had  existed  at  some 
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period  or  other.  He  thought  this  because  inflammation  was 
the  ereat  disorganizing  process;  and  if  disorganized,  therefore, 
the  brain  mast,  at  one  time,  have  been  inflamed.  The  dis- 
organization jvas  the  result,  in  some  way,  of  inflammation. 
We  might  otten  trace  insanity  in  its  early  stages  to  the  in- 
fluence of  extreme  mental  emotion,  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
or  of  local  injuries,  the  insanity  subsiding  on  the  subsidence 
of  these  causes,  so  that  we  had  cause  and  effect  at  once  be- 
fore us.  He  complained  that  the  term  incubation  was  not 
expressiye  of  the  manner  in  which  insanity  progressed  in  its 
early  stages.  Confirmed  insanity  was  incurable,  as  the 
brain  had  become  permanently  affected.  The  time  for 
treatment  was  in  the  early  stage;  subdue  the  inflammation 
then,  and  you  subdue  the  symptom,  and  the  brain  regains  its 
natural  condition. — Lancet. 


Jewish  Physicians  in  Hamburgh. — In  consideration  of 
the  active  and  generous  conduct  of  the  Jews  of  Hamburgh, 
and  especially  of  the  great  banker,  Solomon  Heine,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  fire  in  that  city  in  1842,  their  condition  has  been 
ameliorated.  Before,  the  laws  weighed  heavily  upon  them, 
as  every  where  else  in  Germany.  For  a  long  while,  the  Jews 
of  Hamburgh  have  been  rigidly  restricted  to  commerce  ana 
to  the  exercise  of  the  medical  profession.  Now,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  propose  to  open  to  them  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 

What  a  low  estimate,  it  would  appear,  has  been  made  of 
medicine,  by  the  enlightened  people  of  Hamburgh!  If  the 
oppressed  Israelites  studied  any  science,  it  must  be  medicine — 
as  much  as  to  say,  it  is  only  a  mean  occupation,  and  very 
well  accords  with  their  character  and  political  circumstances. 
Associated  with  degradation  as  medicine  is,  when  practised 
by  a  Jew,  some  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  last  century 
were  of  that  despised,  persecuted  race.  Those  who  have  read 
Dr.  Dunbar's  translations  of  the  early  efforts  and  claims  of  the 
Jewish  physicians  of  Europe,  know  very  well  our  indebted- 
ness to  them,  notwithstanding  the  low  estimate  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  authorities  of  Hamburgh. 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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Enlargement  of  the  Breasts  in  a  Male:  atrophy  of  the 
Genital  Organs. — A  man,  aged  about  55,  originally  a  quar- 
lyman,  at  Kochester,  but  afterwards  one  of  the  British  Le^ 
gion  in  Spain,  was  presented  to  the  Society,  having  a  remark- 
able developmnt  of  the  breasts.  He  stated  that  he  bad 
been  very  healthy,  had  three  children,  the  eldest  25,  the  young- 
est would  have  been  between  8  and  9  years  of  age;that  in  an 
engagement  in  Spain,  he  tried  to  jump  over  a  trench,  but,  be- 
ing laden  with  his  knapsack,  failed,  and  fell  with  his  chest 
against  the  opposite  margin.  He  received  a  blow  on  the  low- 
er part  of  the  spine,  and  falling  some  depth,  received  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  occiput,  which  rendered  him  insensible.-  He 
was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  Alcock  for  some  time.  Since  that 
period  the  mammae  have  gradually  increased  in  size,  his  voice 
has  diminished  in  power,  his  beard  has  diminished,  the  right 
testicle  has  diminished  to  a  very  small  size,  and  the  left  is 
still  diminishing,  and  he  has  had  no  sexual  desire  since.  He 
is  partially  paralysed  on  the  right  side,  and  moves  about  very 
much  bent.  Skin  fair  and  soft;  beard  very  thin  and  soft;  voice 
weak;  mammae  pendulous;  nipples  rather  prominent;  the 
glands  very  large  and  distinct;  penis  small  and  shrivelled;  right 
testic  having  the  feeling  of  condensed  membrane;  left  of  a 
moderate  size,  but  not  nrm,  and  tender  on  pressure;  the  pel* 
vie  region  round,  more  like  that  of  a  woman,  not  presenting 
the  angular  appearance  of  the  male.  He  denies  having  ever 
Jiad  venereal  disease,  or  taken  any  quantity  of  mercury. 

Cases  were  mentioned  of  enlargement  of  the  breasts  in  the 
male  related  In  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  41; 
and  in  Captain  Franklin's  "Journey  to  the  Polar  Regions;'* 
and  of  emasculation  consequent  upon  blows  or  wounds  of  the 
occiput,  related  by  Larrev,  in  his  "Clinique  Chinirgicale;  and 
by  Hennen  in  his  "Military  Surgery."  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  abscess  iu  the  mammae. — Prov.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour, 
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LOVGBVITT   or    MEOICAL    MBBT. 

The  following  note  was  sent  to  us  b^  Dr.  Boling  to  acoompanjr 
his  essay  on  the  ''Healtli  of  the  Clergy/'  but  reached  us  too  late  for 
our  last  number.  Its  humor  will  amuse,  and  its  facts  are  worth 
preserving.  We  insert  it  in  this  place,  and  are  sure  that  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  laugh.  ¥*. 

"As  an  appendix  to  the  catalogue  of  female  writers  of  eminence 
who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  I  give  below  a  short  list  of  distin- 
gaished  members  of  the  medical  profession,  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  the  names  occurred  to  my  mind.  They  are  the  only  ones 
for  whose  ages  I  have  examined.  They  were  all  highly  dis. 
tinguished,  and  although  the  opinions  and  doctrines  advocated  by 
some  of  them,  may  have  been  incorrect,  and  may  have  tended  but 
little  to  the  ultimate  advancement  of  the  science,  still  the  genius  of 
the  authors  gave  to  their  opinions  for  a  time  a  wide  spread  populari. 
ty.  It  may  be  maintained  that  it  was  not  so  much  to  superior  abili- 
ties,  as  to  the  lengthened  term  of  their  lives  that  we  are  indebted  fotf 
their  labors.    But  to  this  my  answer  is  that,  in  many  instances  their 
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principal  works,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  reputations  of  the 
authors  were  built,  were  written  before  the  attainment  of  old 
in  some  instances,  in  the  earlier  years  of  manhood. 


Hippocrates,  from 85  to  109     Haller, .69 


Harvey, 80 

Sir  C.  Ben, 67 

•Sir  A.Cooper, 73 

Abemethy, 66 

Melpigfait 67 

Ruysch, 93 

Morgagni, 8» 

Larrey, 75 

Darwin, 71 


Galen 70 

Boerhaave, 78 

CuUen, 78 

Sydenham, 65 

Brown,  (intemperate) 53 

Rush, 68 

Physick, 70 

Brouflsais, 66 

Hunter,  (John) 65 

"Shall  I  add  to  this  list  the  names  of  Cervantes  and  Hahnemann? 
In  regard  to  the  former  there  is  perhaps  no  good  reason  for  claasing 
him  with  medical  authoi%,  unless  we  are  agreed  to  take  the  authority 
of  the  great  Sydenham  as  conclusive  on  this  point,  who,  as  is  known, 
when  consulted  by  Sir  Richard  Elackmore  as  to  what  books  he 
should  study  to  prepare  him  for  the  medical  profession,  advised  him 
to  "read  Don  Quixote."  The  formula  for  the  "precious  balsam,'' 
prepared  by  the  Knight  of  the  rueful  countenance,  which  produced 
such  wonderful  effects  on  his  Squire,  gives  him  further  claims  to  a 
rank  in  our  profession.  This  Is  the  only  thing  in  his  immortal  work 
that  I  can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  which  can  be  considered  as 
in  any  way  pertaining  to  practical  medicine.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  class  both  him  and  Hahnemann  with  the  satirists.. 
As  Don  Quixote  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  extraordinary  and 
absurd  ideas  prevalent  in  regard  to  Chivalry,  so  in  all  probability 
was  it  the  original  intention  of  the  sly  old  German,  that  his  "Or- 
ganon"  should  be  received  as  a  burlesque  upon  the  different  medical 
doctrines  and  theories  which  from  time  to  time  had  replaced  one 
another*  "Many  wild  and  ridiculous  theories  of  medicine,"  ha 
probably  said  to  himself,  "have  prevailed,  and  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  sarcasm  upon  the  profession.  My  satire  upon  theae  false 
systems  shall  be  the  severest  of  all.  I  will  do  for  medicine  what 
Cervantes  has  done  for  chivalry" — and  lo,  the  "Organon"  appear- 
ed!    Had  it  been  received,  as  n^ust  have  been  the  original  ob. 
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jMt  of  ibe  author,  the  pungent  wit  expended  upon  the  profession  by 
he.  Sage,  SmoUet,  Moliere,  and  others,  sparkling  though  it  was, 
would  have  been  completely  dimmed.  The  jest  of  the  author  was 
taken  as  earnest,  however,  and  though  his  wit  was  wasted,  his  pock- 
0ts  were  filled.  This  was  probably  some  consolation  for  his  disap. 
pointment,  and  may  have  rendered  the  laugh  in  his  sleeve  more  mer- 
ry,  till  in  the  years  of  second  childhood,  he  himself  began  to  be. 
lieve^-received,  in  other  words,  that  degree  of  enlightenment  which 
had  long  since  been  attained  by  his  proselytes.  If  the  first  object 
for  which  the  work  was  intended  was  defeated,  it  probably  advanced 
as  well  the  authors  interest,  and  served  to  develope  a  degree  of 
gullibility  in  mankind  previously  unsuspected." 


ASAFOBTIDA    A    PR£V£KTIV£    OF    MEASLES. 

So  Dr.  R.  B.  Harper,  of  Bloomington,  Tennessee,  thinks  he  has 
discovered,  and  the  facts  upon  which  tests  his  belief  we  give  below. 
The  first  question  that  will  arise  is,  do  the  cases  cited  make  out  the 
point — is  it  true?  That  is  a  very  essential  question  which  must' first 
be  settled  in  all  such  cases.  The  inquiry  would  naturally  after- 
wards come  up,  whet  is  the  modus  operandi. o[  the  article?  Is  ft 
homoeopathic?  Does  asafcelida  cause  measles  in  the  healthy  sub- 
ject?  If  not,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true; — either  that  Hahne- 
mann  missed  it,  in  this  instance,  or  else  asafoetida  is  not  a  preventive 
of  measles.  We  shall  not  discuss  any  of  these  subordinate  ques- 
tions  until  the  primary  one  is  put  to  rest,  and  in  order  that  other  ob. 
servers  may  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  matter,  we  publish  Dr. 
-Harper's  cases  as  they  were  lately  communicated  to  us.  Y. 

"In  the  fall  of  1842,  Rubeola  prevailed  in  this  region  of  coun- 
try in  a  form  unusually  aggravated.  Reasons  existed  with  me  why 
I  should  be  peculiarly  anxious  to  keep  the  disease  out  of  my  family, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  had  measles,  and  as  asafostida  had  been 
mentioned  as  possessed  of  prophylactic  virtues,  I  resolved  on  giving 
that  article  a  trial.  Accordingly  I  made  a  saturated  tincture  of  it, 
of  which  I  took  ^  table-spoonful  three  times  a  day,  at  the  same 
time  carrying  a  lump  of  asafostida  in  my  pocket,  and  swallowing 
maill  pieces  of  it  occasionally.    I  was  particular  to  take  it  in  some 
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of  theie  tonuB  just  before  Tieiting  a  caae  of  meaelee.  My  fimily  «1* 
80  made  free  use  of  the  lemedj.  Azuong  otber^  I  attended  the  UL 
lowing  cases  during  whick  time  I  was  exposed  to  the  disease: 

^1.  I  was  ealkd,  October  llth»  to  see  Mm.  D.  whom  I  famid 
corered  with  the  eroptiotn  of  xneaslesy  and  suffering  from  high  fevor^ 
nausea  and  vomiting.  In  a  minute  examination  which  I  made  of 
all  the  features  of  the  case  I  was  folly  exposed  to  the  infiBcdoD, 
and  having  up  to  this  time  been  quite  susceptible  to  contagious  al-^ 
lections,  I  supposed  that  I  had  the  best  chsnces  to  take  meaales 
from  my  patieat.    But  nothing  of  the  sortHOccnrred. 

^a.  October  16th»  I  was  called  to  rimt  the  child  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
with  measles;  I  remained  in  the  house  during  the  night  fbUowtn^ 
and  examined  a  case  of  measles  in  a  negro,  in  addition  to  the  caae 
of  the  child. 

^^3.  Oct.  20th»  1  visited  Mrs.  W.  with  measles,  and  found  her 
also  in  labor.  The  eruption  was  fully  establhriied,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  high  febrile  excitement,  but  notwithstanding  these  unpleas- 
ant circumstances^  the  labor  progressed  favorably,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  was  delivered  of  a  well  grown  child,  and  healthy  in  eveiy 
respect,  except  that  it  was  covered  with  measles.  I  was  Qecessari- 
ly  much  about  the  patient  during  her  labor,  but  nevertheless  escaped 
her  disease,  and  thus  paseed  tbrctugh  the  ^idemlc  without  contract- 
ing it.     The  mothet  and  child  in  this  case  both  did  well. 

"I  might  speculate  oo  these  facts,  but  will  leave  that  task  to  others. 
If  my  experience  of  the  pckwers  of  asafcBtida  in  this  respect  diould 
be  confirmed,  the  discovery  will  be  valuable.  The  point,  however, 
requires  additional  investigation.  In  medicine,  ei^erything  depends 
upon  experience.  Accident  has  placed  in  our  hands  many  of  our 
roost  precious  remedies,  which,  probably,  when  first  proposed,  com- 
manded but  slight  attention,  and  awakened,  if  not  violent  opposition, 
or  merciless  ridicule,  at  best  only  feeble  expectations.  But  bark, 
mercury,  iodine,  and  the  vaccine  virus  are  agents  the  potency  of 
which  in  their  appropriate  maladies,  no  one  now  questions,  although 
no  one  professes  to  be  able  to  explain  thdr  mode  of  curing  or  prevent. 
ing  disease." 
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A    qVBSTIOV   OF    LB»ItIlf  ACT. 

Our  friendt  Professor  Cobb,  has  lately  been  consulted  r«rpecting 
a  case  innrolvin^  a  question  of  paternity,  which  came  up  not  long 
aince  in  one  of  the  courts  of  a  Southern  State.  The  facts  stated 
are  as  follows:  A  white  woman,  the  wife  of  a  planter  of  wealth 
and  xeqpectable  connezionsi  gave  birth  to  a  male  child  of  so  dark  a 
.Gomplexion  that  unpleasant  suspicions  were  awakened  among  her 
acquaintances.  Her  husband  died  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the 
cUld,  and  after  remaining  a  widow  four  or  five  years  she  again  mar. 
ried.  A  doctor,  it  seems,  in  an  evil  hour,  charged  her  with  incon- 
iiaenc^  alleging  that  **she  had  given  birth  to  a  mulatto  child."  Up- 
on this  an  action  for  slander  has  been  brought,  and  is  still  pending, 
tbe.jyry  having  failed,  on  the  first  trial,  to  agree  on  a  verdict, 
f^lne  doctors  appeared  as  witnesses,  who  expressed  opinions  widely 
variant  touching  Uie  merits  of  the  case. 

It  was  proved  that  the  first  husband,  the  alleged  father  of  the  boy, 
waa  a  man  of  fair  complexion,  being  of  German  extraction,  but 
that  his  mother  and  two  of  his  uncles  were  dark  like  the  child,  and 
that  his  (amily  in  Germany  were  descended  from  the  Gipsies.  It 
was  further  stated  in  the  trial,  that  during  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother 
with  this  child  she  was  repeatedly  frightened  by  reports  of  "negro 
inaarrections.'' 

The  appearance  of  the  boy  is  described  as  remarkable.  His  but* 
face  presents^difierent  shades  of  color,  the  chest  and  axilla  being  nearly 
white,  while  the  abdomen  is  dark,  the  change  occurring  abruptly 
and  being  marked  by  a  well  defined  line.  The  glans  penis  "is  quite 
)»lue,"  while  the  other  parts  of  the  genital  organs  are  of  the  com* 
plexion  of  the  general  surface.  The  boy  has  been  growing  gradual. 
ly  whiter  since  birth;  "his  hair  is  nearly  straight — a  little  curled,  but 
not  kinked;"  his  feet  and  ankles  present  nothing  of  the  negro  pecu* 
liarity;  his  whole  appearance  might  suggest  the  thought  that  he  was 
the  "product  of  a  white  woman  and  a  mulatto  man."  Such  \%  the 
description  of  the  boy's  physiognomy. 

It  was  proved  by  the  defendant  that  the  character  of  the  plaintiff 
had  not  been  above  suspicion,  and  that  criminal  connexion  with  her 
carriage-driver  had  been  possible,  if  not  probable. 
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Some  of  the  questions  upon  which  the  medical  witneflees  differ 
are  thus  put  by  Professor  Cobb's  correspondent: 

"Is  not  a  mulatto  from  a  white  woman  darker  than  one  from  a 
black  woman? 

Are  there  any  anatomical  or  physiological  signs  by  which  negro 
blood  might  with  certainty  be  detected? 

Is  it  not  usual  for  mulattoes  to  grow  darker  instead  of  whiter? 

Would  you  place  any  reliance  upon  the  color  of  the  glans  pmis? 

Do  you  thiiik  it  possible  that  a  ruxoMa  maXemx  could  cover  near- 
ly the  whole  body? 

Do  you  think  it  possible  for  color  to  show  itself  in  the  third  and 
fourth  generation? 

Do  you  know  of  any  mode  of  bleaching  by  which  the  akin  might 
be  rendered  white?" 

The  narrator  is  one  of  the  nine  medical  witnesses  in  thi%  aoit, 

and  is  evidently  very  much  perplexed.     He  says,  "it  has  been  my 

misfortune  since  I  commenced  the  practice  of  physic  to  be  called 

/Upon  to  i^ve  evidence  in  many  cases  of  medical'  jurisprudence,  bat 

never  before  in  one  so  difficult  as  this." 

The  gallantry  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  no  doubt,  will  tempt 
him  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  lady  and  the  legitimacy  of  her  offspring, 
and  the  following  facts  in  the  case  will  support  him  in  that  opinion: 
namely,  that  the  boy  has  been  growing  whiter  since  his  infancy;  that 
he  is  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  race  about  the  heel 
and  ankler'that  he  is  descended  of  the  Gipsies  in  whom  the  dark 
complexion  is  a  hereditary  quality;  and  that  some  of  his  ancestoxa 
were  as  black  as  himself.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  prooft 
are  not  conclusive  of  the  purity  of  blood,  and  the  question  is  one 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  controver- 
sy. Nature  in  her  operations  in  this  obscure  walk  seems  not  to  be 
governed  by  very  settled  laws.  Thus  we  are  told  of  an  English  wo- 
man married  to  a  black  man,  of  whom  the  offspring  was  quite 
black;  and  of  a  similar  case  in  which  the  child  resembled  the  mother 
in  fairness  of  features,  the  whole  skin  being  white,  "except  some 
spots  on  the  thigh  which  were  as  black  as  the  father."  White,  in 
his  work  on  the  Gradation  of  Man,  mentions  a  more  remarkable 
case^-that  of  a  negress  who  had  twins  by  an  Englishman,  one  be- 
ing  perfectly  black,  with  short,  woolly,  curled  hair,  the  other  white 
with  hair  resembling  that  of  a  European.     Beck,  in  his  Medical 
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JuriaprudeDce,  has  more  cases  going  to  show  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing any  universal  rule  on  the  subject.  Parental  likeness  in  the 
estimation  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  legitimacy.  In  a  case  which  came  before  him  involving 
this  question  he  said,  "I  have  always  considered  likeness  as  an  ar* 
gument  of  a  child  being  the  son  of  a  parent,  and  the  rather  as  the 
distinction  between  individuals  in  the  human  species  is  more  discern, 
ibie  than  between  other  animals.  A  man  may  survey  ten  thousand 
people  before  he  sees  two  faces  exactly  alike,  and  in  an  army  of  ten 
thousancl  men  every  man  may  be  known  from  another.  If  there 
should  be  a  likeness  of  feature,  there  may  be  a  difference'  in  the 
voice,  gesture  or  other  characters;  whereas  a  family  likeness  runs 
generally  through  all  of  these;  for  in  everything  there  is  a  resem- 
blance as  of  feature,  voice,  attitude  and  action.*'  This  test,  we 
should  supposf^,  might  avail  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

But  Lawrence  in  his  Lectures  cites  many  facts  going  to  show  that 
the  above  law  of  transmitted  likenei»  is  not  without  exceptions.  He 
remarks:  '^Children  do  not  always  resemble  their  parents;  and  hence 
we  have  occasionally  persons  produced  in  each  race  with  characters 
approaching  those  of  the  other  races.  Among  the  white  races  of 
Europe  scattered  instances  of  individuals  with  skins  nearly  as  dark 
as  those  of  the  Mongols  or  South-Sea  Islanders  are  not  unfreqoent. 
I  lately  saw  a  girl,*'  he  continues,  "whose  dark-olive  skin  and  jet- 
black  hair,  very  much  like  those  of  a  Chinese,  joined  to  English 
features,  made  me  suppose  that  there  was  some  mixture  of  blood:  it 
turned  out,  however,  that  her  parents  were  both  English:  the  mother 
dark,  but  not  of  so  deep  a  tint  as  the  daughter,  and  the  father  fair." 

Our  memory,  happily,  furnishes  us  with  but  one  solitary  case  in 
which  children  were  born  of  a  white  woman  by  a  black  man,  and 
in  this  the  offspring  were  rather  bright  mulattoes,  partaking  in  the 
usual  degree  of  the  characters  of  the  two  races.  Such  instances, 
we  are  convinced,  are  of  rare  occurrence;  and  we  hope  that  the  lady 
involved  in  the  vexatious  suit  to  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  jury,  and  society,  that  her 
unlucky  boy  inherits  his  dark  skin  from  ancestors  at  least  as  respec- 
table as  the  Gipsies.  Y. 
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la  future  numbers,  it  is  our  expectation  to  notice  at  length  sever- 
al of  the  following  works,  but  at  present  we  are  restricted  to  the 
briefest  remarks  on  their  merits. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Special  Hygiene  i^  Females,  by 
Colombat  De  L'Isere,  translated  from  the  French  by  Charles  D. 
Meigs,  M.D.  &c.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  elaborate  work 
from  the  publishers,  Messers.  Lea  &:  Blanchard.  We  hope  in  our 
next  number  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  a  review  of  it 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  valued  correspondents.  We  have 
called  the  work  an  elaborate  one,  and  the  fact  that  references  in  it 
are  made  to  *'more  than  a  thousand  authorities''  justifies  that  charac- 
ter. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  tfiomen^  ittustra- 
ted  by  cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  PriiHite  Practice.  By  Sam- 
uel Ashwell,  M.  D.  &c,  with  notes  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.  &c. 
To  the  same  spirited  publishers  we  are  indebted  for  this  work, 
treating  of  subjects  almost  identical  wiih  those  of  the  volume  just 
above.  The  publication  of  two  such  volumes  at  the  same  time,  from 
authors  of  different  countries,  is  proof  of  the  interest  awakened  in 
the  profession  by  the  complaints  of  females.  We  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  diffusion  of  so  much  light  as  these  works  from  the  pens  of 
distinguished  practitioners  ought  to  impart,  will  be  beneficially  felt 
by  our  brethren,  and  by  this  interesting  class  of  their  patients. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  by  Chapin  Har- 
ris, M.  D.  &c.  This  is  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Harris'  compen. 
dious  work  on  Dental  Surgery.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  prac« 
titioners  of  that  branch  of  the  art  appreciate  a  work  which  reflects 
so  much  credit  upon  their  profession.  We  received  our  copy .  from 
Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  the  publishers  at  Philadelphia.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  at  an  early  day;  but  mean  time  we 
advise  every  dentist  to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
supplying  himself  with  a  copy  of  it. 

Principles  and  Illtistrations  of  Pathologifal  Anatomy,  by  J. 
Hope,  M.  D.  &c.,  edited  by  L.  M.  Lawson,  M.  D.  &c.  We  are 
indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  admirable  work  to  the  politeness  of  the  ed- 
itor. The  publishers  have  given  it  to  the  readers  on  a  very  large  type 
and  fair  paper,  making  a  volume  of  imposing  size  and  shoy.      T. 
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Xkt.  I. — A  List  of  the  Plants  growing  spontaneously  in  the 
vicinity  of  Quincy^  Florida.     By  A.  W.  Chapman,  M.D. 

RANUNcuLAC££.  Raiiunculus  repens,  L. 

recurvatus,  L. 
Clematis  cylindrica,  Sims.       Aquilegia  Canadensis,  L* 

reticulata,  Walt.        Delphinium  azureum,  Mx.        '^ 
viorna,  L.  Xanthoriza  apiifolia,  VHerit. 

Virginiana,  L. 
Thalictrum  anemonoides,  Mx. 

Comuti,   L.  PAPATERACHE. 

Hepatica  triloba,  Chaix. 

Isopyrum  bitematum,  T.SfG.   Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  L. 

Ranunculus  acris,  L.  Argemone  Mexicana,  L. 

abort!  vus,  L.  b.  albiflora,  D.C 

parviflorus,  L. 
*  palmatus,  MH 
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MAONOLIACEA. 


NELUMBlACE&r 


Nelumbium  luteum,  WUUL 


Magnolia  glauca,  Xr. 

grandiflora,  L, 

macrophylla,  Ma:. 

Frazeri,  Walt. 

b.  pyramidata,  NuL 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  L.     Nymphaea  odorata.  Ait. 
lllicium  Floridanum,  Ellis.       Nuphar  advena,  Ait. 


tiTMPHJEJLCKJE,, 


A  NONAGED. 


SARRACENIACE£« 


Uvaria  parviflora,  T.SfG. 
obovata,  T.SfG. 
triloba,  T.SfG. 


MENISP£RMACE.£« 


Sarraccnia  flava,  L. 

purpurea,  L. 
Drummondii,  Cr'm, 
Psittacina,  Mx. 
variolaris,  Mx, 


Cocculus  Carolinus,  D.  C. 
Menispermum  Lyoni,  Pursh, 


FUMARIACEJE. 


Corydalis  aurea,  Willd. 
Fumaria  ofBcinalis,  L» 


BERBERIDACEA. 


Podophyllum  peltatum,  L. 
Croomia  pauciflora,  Torr. 


CABOMBACE^. 


Gabomba  Caroliniana,  Gray. 
Brasenia  peltata,  Pursh. 


CRUCIFERJE. 


Nasturtium  limosum,  NuU. 

natans,  D.C. 

V.  brevistyluHi,  T# 
Cardamine  rotundifoiia,  Mz. 

hirsuta,  L. 

Ludoviciana,  Hook 
Dentaria,  laciniata,  Muhl. 
Sisymbrium  canescens,  Nutt, 
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Warea  cuneifolia,  Nutt. 

amplexifolia,  Nutt. 
Senebiera  pinnatifida,  B.C. 
Lepidium  Virginicum,  L. 


DROSERACEJE. 


Drosera  brevifolia,  Pursk. 

rotnndifolia,  L. 

filiformis,  Raf, 
Pamassia  Caroliniana,  Mx, 


P0L7GALACEJE. 


Polygala  eanguinea,  L. 
cruciata^  Z. 
lutea,  L. 
nana,  D.C. 
Baldwinii,  Nutt. 
incarnata,  L. 
setacea,  Mx. 
Boykinii,  Nutt. 
Chapmanii,  T.SfG. 
polygama.  Watt. 
grandiflora,  WalL 
corymbosa,  Mx. 
attenuata,  Nutt. 
Hookeri,  T.SfG, 


CISTACEiE. 


VIOLACE^. 

Viola  palmata,  L. 

cucullata,  Ait. 
villosa,  Walt. 
primulaefolia,  L. 
lanceolata,  L. 
Muhlenbergii,  Torr. 
V.  multicaulis,  T.^G. 
hastata,  Mx.^ 


Helianthemum  corymbosum,  M. 

Carolinianum,  M. 
Lechea  major,  Mx. 
minor,  Lam. 


HTPERICACE£. 

Ascyrum  crux-andreae,  L. 
pumilum,  Mr. 
stans,  Mx. 
Y.  obovatum,  Chap. 
microsepalum,  TSfG 
Hypericum  galioides,  Lam. 

fasciculatum,  Lam. 
maculatum,  Walt. 
myrtifolium.  Lam. 
ambiguum,  Ell. 
nudiflorum,  Mx. 
cistifolium,  Lam. 
pilosum,  Walt. 
angulosum,  Mx. 
mutilum,  L. 
Sarothra,  Mx. 
Elodea  petiolata,  Pursh. 
Virginica,  Nutt. 
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IIXSCEBRACEA. 


BALSAIONACBJL 


Anychia  Baldwinii,  T.SfG.      Impatiens  pallida,  NuU, 
Siphonychia«Americana,  T&fG 
Stipulicida  setacea,  Mx. 
Spergula  rubra,  T,^G. 


OXALroACEJE. 


CARTOPUTLLACEJE. 

Mollugo  verticillata,  L. 
Sagina  decumbens,  T.SfG, 
Arenaria  squarrosa,  Mx. 
serpyllifolia,  L. 
Stellaria  media,  Smith. 

lanuginosa,  T.SfG. 
Gerastium  vulgatum,  L. 
viscosum,  L. 
Silene  Baldwinii,  Nutt. 
Antirrhina,  L. 


POTDLACACEiC. 


Portulaca  oleracea,  L, 


Oxalis  violacea,  L. 

corniculata,  JL 
stricta,  L. 


XANTBOZTLACEJE. 

Xanthoxylum  Carolinianom,  L 
Ptelea  trifoliata,  L. 


ANACARDIACEiE. 

Rhus  glabra,  L. 
copallina,  L. 
venenata,  D.C. 
Toxicodendron,  L. 
aromatica,  Ait. 


UNACEJE. 


TERNSTR  JEMI A  CE£. 


Linum  Virginianum,  L. 


Gordonia  Lasianthus,  L. 
Stuartia  Malachodendron,  L. 


OERANIACEJE. 


Geranium  Carolinianum,  L. 


MALVACEA. 


Malva  papaver,  Cav. 
Modiola  multifida,  Masnch, 
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Sida  spinosa,  L, 

EUiottii,  T.^. 
rhombifolia,  L. 

Hibiscus  aculeatus,  Walt. 
incanus,  Wendl. 


CBLASTRACPJC. 


Euonymus  atropurpureus,  Jac. 
Americanus,  L, 


TILIACEJE. 


Tilia  pubescens.  Ait, 


VITACEJE. 


RHAMNACEJS. 

Berchemia  volubilis,  B.C. 
Rhamnus  Carolinianus,  Walt, 
Sageretia  Michauxii,  Brogn, 
Ceanothus  Americanus,  L. 

microphyllua,  Mx. 


LBOUMINOSJE. 


ACERAC££. 


Vitis  J)ipi]inata^  T.(!lfG, 
indivisa,  Willd, 
aestivalis,  Mx. 

cordifolia,  Mx.  Vicia  Caroliniana,  Walt, 

vulpina,  L.  micrantha,  Nutt. 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  Mx,  acutifolia. 

Phaseolus  perennis,  WalL 
*  sinuatus,  Nutt. 

diversifoliuS)  Pers. 
helvolus,  L. 
Erythina  herbacea,  L. 
Apios  tuberosa^  Mosnch. 
Wistaria  frutescens,  D,C. 
Negundo  aceroides,  Mcench,    Rhynchosia  tomentosa,  T.S^. 

Pitcheria  galactoides,  Nutt. 
Galactia  glabella,  Mx, 
pilosa,  Nuti, 
mollis,  Mx. 
bracbypoda,  T.6f6. 
sessiliflonu  T.Sf^. 
Glitoria  Mariana,  L, 
Centrosema  Yirginiana^  Benth. 
Amphicarpaea  monoica,  T.SfO. 

1  * 


Acer  dasycarpum,  Ehrh. 
nibrum,  L. 
nigrum,  Mx. 


HTPPOCASTANACEiC 


.^Bcdus  Pavia,  L, 


^ 
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Sesbania  macrocarpa,  Muhl.    Lespedeza  repens,  T.i^G. 
Glottidium  Floridanum,  D.C.  violacea,  Pers. 

Tephrosia  Virginiana,  Pers.  hv^isi^  EIL 

spicata,   T.SfG.  capitata,  Mx. 

hispidula,  Pursh.      Crotalaria  ovalis,  Pursh. 
chrysophylla,  Pursh.  Purshii,  D.C. 

Indigofera  Caroliniana,  Walt.   Lupinus  perennis,  L. 
Psoralea  canescens,  Mr.  v.  T.SfG. 

melilotoides,  Mx.  villosus,  Willd. 

h.   T.^G.    Baptisia  lanceolata,  EIL 
Amorpha  ftuticosa,  L.  megacarpa,  Chap. 

Caroliniana,  Croom.  simplicifolia,  Croom.. 

Petalostemum  carneum,  Mx.  alba,  Br. 

gracile,  NutL  leucantha,   T.SfG. 

corymbosum,  Mx.  Lecontii,   T.SfG. 

Trifolium  Carolinianum,  Mx.    Circis  Canadensis,  L. 

reflexum,  L.  Cassia  occidcntalis,  L. 

Astragalus  obcordatus,  EU.  obtusifolia  L. 

Phaca  villosa,  Nutt.  Marilandica,  L. 

Zornia  tetraphylla,  Mx.  Chamaecrista,  i. 

Stylosanthes  elatior,  Swartz.  nictitans,   L. 

iEschynomene  viscidula,  Mx.  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  L. 
Desmodium  nudiflorum,  D.C.  monosperma,  Walt 

acuminatum,  D.C.  Schrankia  angustata,  T.SfG. 
canescens,  D.C. 
Dillenii,  Darl. 

cuspidatum,  T.&^G     -  rosacea. 

viridiflorum.  Beck. 

rhombifolium^D.C.  Chrysobalanus  oblongifolius,3/ 
Marilandicum,  BV.  Prunus  Americana,  Marsh. 
ciliare,  D,C.  Chicasa,  Mx. 

rigidum,  D.C.  Cerasus  serotina,  D.C. 

strictum,  D.C.  Caroliniana,  ilfa:. 

paniculatum,  D.C.  Spiraea  opulifolia,  L. 
rotundifolium,  D.C.  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  L. 
liaeatum,  D.C.  parviflora.  Ait. 

Lespedeza  4)rocun)bens,  Mx.     Fragaria  Virginiana,  Ehrh. 
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Rubus  villosus,  A\Jt. 
trivialis»  Mx* 
cuneifblius,  Pursh. 
Rosa  setigera,  Jkfx, 
lucida,  Ehrh, 
Iffivigata,  Mz. 
Crataegus  coccinea,  v.  L. 
apii  folia,  Mx. 
spa thu lata,  Mx. 
aestivalis,  T,(pG. 
parvi folia,  AiL 
P/ru3  angustifolia,  AiU 

arbutifolia,  L» 
Amelanchier  Canadensis,  T. 


CALTCANTRACEJ&. 


Calycanthua  Floridus,  L. 


MELASTOMACEiE. 

Rhexia  Mariana,  L. 

lanceolata,  Walt, 
stricta,  Pursh, 
glabella,  Mx, 
ciliosa,   WaU. 
lutea,  Walt, 


0VAOBAC£.£. 

(Enothera  linearis,  Mx, 
biennis,  L* 
sinuate,  L. 

Gaura  filipes,  Spach. 

Jussiaea  decurrens,  D,C. 
leptocarpa,  NuU, 

Ludwigia  alternifolia,  Z. 
hirtella,  Raf. 
virgata,  Mx, 
linearis,  Walt, 
Jinifolia,  Pair. 
<f'G,  cylindrica.  Ell, 

pilosa,  WaJt,' 
alata,  Ell, 
sphcerocarpa,  EIL 
microcarpa,  Mx, 
capitata,  Mx. 
palustris,  EU. 
natens.  Ell, 
spathulata,  T.cf'G^ 
asGuata,   Walt, 


LYTRSACEJC. 


HALORAOEJE. 

Proserpinaca  palustris,  L, 

pectinacea.  Lam, 

Myriophyllum  verticillatum,  L. 

heterophyllum,  Mx:, 
scabratuni,  Mx, 


Ammannia  humilis,  Mx, 
Lythrum  alatum,  Pursh. 
Pecodon  verticillatum,  EU, 


TUBVEBACEJE. 


Turnera  cistoides^  L^ 


1 
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PASSin^SACSJB. 


Pamflora  Intea,  L. 

incarnata,  L» 


CUCUSBITACBJB. 


Melothria  pendula,  L. 
Sicyos  aogulalus,  L, 


CACTACE.B. 


Opantia  valgaria^  MUL 


CBA88VLACBA. 


Penthorum  aedoideSy  L. 


Hydrocotyle  rqianda.  Pen. 

ranQQciiloid«%  L. 
Sanicula  MartlandicSy  L, 
Eryngium  aquaticom,  L. 

virgatum,  La». 

Virgiutanom,  ^ 

BaldwiDii,  i^ifcii^. 
Discopleura  capillacea,  D.C 
Leptocauli9  divaricatos,  D.C. 
Cicuta  maculata,  L. 
Sium  lineare,  Mx, 
Neurophyllum  longiroliimi,  T,^G, 
Thaspium  cordatam,  T.^G. 

barbinode,  NtUL 
Archangelica  hirauta,  T.f^G. 

dentata*  Chap, 
Piedmannia  teretifoliay  D,C. 
Arcbemora  rigida,  D.  C. 
Daucus  puailius,  Mx, 


8AXIPBA0ACEJB. 


ARALIACXX. 

Aralia  apinosa,  L* 


Hydrafigia  querci folia,  Bartr, 

aiboresceoa,  L* 
Decumaria  barbara,  L, 
Pbtladelpbua  grandiflorus,  WUld, 


COBVACBJB. 


BAKAMELACEJE. 

Hamamelia  Virginiana,  L. 


Cornus  atricta.  Lam. 

asperi folia,  Mx, 
sericea^  L, 
flbrida,  L. 


UMBBLLIPEBA. 


Hydrocotyle  interropta,  JfuU. 
umbeliata,  L. 


LOBAHTHACBiK. 


Viscum  flaveacena,  Pwnh, 
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OAPSIFOLIACB^. 


COMPOS  IT J(« 


Lonicera  sempervlrens,  Ait. 
SambucQS  Canadensis,  L. 
Viburnum  nudum,  L, 

prunlfolium  L. 

obovatum,  Walt, 

dentatum,  L. 
b.  T.cf-G. 

acerifolium,  L. 


BUBIACEiE. 

Galium  hispidulum,  Mx, 
uniflorum,  Mx, 
trifidum,  L, 
pilosum,  Ait. 
circsBzans,  Mx. 
Spermacoce  glabra,  Mx. 

Chapmanii,  T.(f'G, 
Diodia  Virginiana,  L. 

teres,   Walt. 
Cephalanlhus  occidentalis,  L, 
Mitchella  repens,  L. 
Pinckneya  pubens,  Mx. 
Hedyotis  rotundifolia,  T.(^G. 
purpurea,   T,<pG. 
stenophylla,  T.K^G. 
Boscii,  D.C. 
glomerata,  EIL 
Mitreola  petiolata,  T.if'G. 

.  sessiliToIia,  T.cf'G. 
Polypremum  procumbens,  L. 


VALEBIAVACEJI. 


Fedia  radiata,  Mx. 


Vernonia  augusti folia,  Mx. 
fasciculata,  Mx. 
ovali folia,  T.if-G. 
Elepbantopus  tomentosus,  L. 

Carol!  nianus,  Willd. 
Sclerolnpis  verticil]ata,  Cass. 
Carphephorua  pseudo-Lialris,  Cass. 
Liatris  elegans,   Willd, 
squarrosa,  Willd. 
tenui folia,  NtUt. 
gracilis,  Pursh. 
gramini folia,   WUld. 
spicata,   Willd. 
scariosa,    Willd. 
odoratissima,   Willd. 
paniculata,   Willd. 
Chapmanii,  T.t^Gt 
Kuhnia  Eupalorioides,  L.  ^ 
Brickellia  cordifolia,  Ell. 
Eupatorium  purpureum,  L. 

fsniculaceum,  Willd. 
coronopi  folium,   Wil. 
pinnatifidum,  Ell. 
hyssopi folium,  L. 
leucolepis,  T.ff'G. 
parviflorum.  Ell. 
album,  L. 
teucri folium,  Willd. 
rotund! folium,  L. 
perforatum,  L* 
serotinum,  Mx. 
aromaticum,  L. 
incarnatum,  Walt. 
Mikania  scandens,  Willd. 
Cenoclinum  ceelestinum,  D.C. 
Seriocarpus  tortifoluis,  Nee^^ 
Aster  concolor,  L^ 
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Aster  adnatuSy  NuU. 
patens.  Ait. 
undulatus,  L. 
ericoides,  L. 
dumosus,  L. 
miser,  L. 
simplex,  Willd. 
Chapmanii,   T.tf'G. 
divaricatus,  NvU, 
Eryngiifolius,  T.ffG. 
Erigeron  Ganadense,  L- 

Philadelphicuro,  L, 

strigosum,  L. 

vernum,  T.cf'G, 
Diplopappus  linearifolius.  Hook. 
amygdalinus,  T.SfG.^ 
obovatus,  T.<f'G. 
Boltonia  diffusa,  Ell. 
Solidago  discoidea,  T.ff-G, 

cssia,  L. 

Tirgata,  Mx. 

puberule,  Nutt. 

petiolaris,  Ait. 

speciosa,  NuU. 

sempervirens,  L. 

angusti folia.  Ell. 

palula,  Muhl. 

arguta.  Ait. 

gracillima,  T.cf'G. 

altls&ima,  L. 

amplexicaulis,  T.cf'G. 

brachyphylJa,   Chap. 

pi  loss,  Walt. 

odora,  Ait. 

tortifolia.  Ell. 

neraoralis,  Ait. 

Leaven worthii,  T.SfG. 

Canadensis,  L. 

pauciBosculosa,  Mz. 


Solidago  tennifulta.  Punk. 
Bigelowia  nudata,  D.C. 
Heterotheca  scabra,  D.C. 
Chrysopsis  graminifoliay  Nutt. 

oligantha.  Chap. 

Mariana,  NutL 

trichophyHa,  Nittt. 

hyssopi folia,  Nktt. 

gossypina,  NutL 
Baccharis  halimi folia,  L. 

angustifolia,  Mx, 
Pluchea  bifrons,  D.C. 

camphorata,  D.C. 
Pterocaulon  pycnostachyiuSy  EU. 
Borricbia  frutescens,  D.C. 
Eclypla  erecta,  L. 
Pulymnia  Uvedalia,  L. 
Chrysogonum  Virginianum,  L. 
Silpbium  coropositum,  Mx. 

Asterlscum,  L. 
Berlandiera  tomentosa,  T.^» 
Iva  frutescens,  L. 

microcephala,  NtUt. 
Ambrosia  trifida,  L. 

arlemesis folia,  L. 
Xanlhium  strumarium,  L, 
Melanthera  hastate,  Mx. 
Zinnia  multiflora,  L. 
Ileliopsis  laevis,  Pers* 
Tetragonotheca  helianthoides,  L. 
Echinacea  atrorubens,  NiUt. 
Rudbeckia  hirta,  C 

fulgida.  Ait. 

triloba,  L. 

iaciniata,  L. 

heterophylla,  T.S^. 
Lepacbys  pinnata,  T.^G. 
Helianlhus  augustifolius,  L. 
Radula,  T.^Q, 
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Helianthus  heterophyllus,  Nutt,  Senecio  lobatu^  Pers. 
tomentosus,  Mx.  aureus,  L. 

struniosuSy  L.  Elliottii,  T,S^G, 

divaricatus,  L,  •  tonientosufl,  Mz, 

roicrocephalus,  T.SfG,  Arnica  nudicaulis,  EU, 

Helianthella  tcnui folia  T.SfG,  Cirsium  Lecontii,  T.S^G. 

Actlnomeris  squarrosa,  Nu(L 
nudicaulis,  NiUt. 

Coreopsis  aurca,  Ait. 


repandum,  Mz, 

horriduluiDy  Mz. 
Chaptalia  tomentosa,   Verit. 
Apogon  hum  ills,  EU. 
Krigia  Virginica,   Willd. 
Cynthia  Dandelion,  D,C. 
Hieracium  Gonovii,  L. 
Lygodesmia  aphylla,  i).C. 
Pyrrhopappus  Carolinianus,  Z>.  C 
Lactuca  gramini folia,  Mz. 

elongata,  Muhl. 
Mulgedium  Floridanum,  B.C. 


tripteris,  L. 

senifoiia,  Mz. 

auriculata,  L. 

lanceolata,  L. 

gladiata,    Walt.  ' 

angusti folia.  Ait. 

integri folia,  Pair, 

nudata,  Nutt, 
fiidens  frondosa,  L. 

chrysanthcmoidcs,  Mz. 
bipinnata,  L. 
Verbesina  Virginica,  L. 
Gaillardia  lanceolata,  Mz. 
Palafoxfa  integri  folia,  T.SfG. 
Hymenopappus  scabiossus,  L'//. 
Helenium  autumn  ale,  L. 

quadridentatum,  Ell. 
Leptopoda  Helenium,  Nutt. 
puberula,  Macb. 
Baldwinia  uniflora,  Nutt. 
Actlnospermum  angusti folium,  EU, 
Marshallia  angustifolia,  Pursh. 
lanceolata,  Pursh. 
Leucanthemum  vulgare.  Lam.      Campanula  Americana,  L. 
Artemesla  caudata,  Mx.  amplezicaulis,  Mz. 

Gnaphalium  polycephalum,  Mz. 
Antennaria  plantaglnifolia.  Hook. 
Cacalia  diversifolia,  T»^G,  ebicacea. 

ovala,  Walt. 

Andromeda  axillaris^  Aii, 


LOBELIACBiB. 

Lobelia  Cardinalis,  L. 
amsna,  Mz. 
glaud^osa,  Walt.   ^ 
crassiuscula,  Mz. 
paludosa,  Nutt. 
puberula,  Mz. 


CAHPAVULACEJS. 
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£BENACEJB. 

Diospyros  Virginiana,   L, 
Sty  rax  grandifohum,  Aii. 
glabrum,  EIL 
pulverulentuiD,  Mx. 
Symplocos  tinctoria,  UHerU. 


SAPOTACEA. 


Bumelia  lanuginosa,  Mz* 
reclinata,  Ph. 
tenax>  WxUd. 


Andromeda  arborea,  L, 

frondosa,  Muhl, 

Mariana,  L, 

nilida,   WalL 

paniculata,  Pursh. 

racemosa,  Mz. 

rlgidn,  Pursh. 

phyilicri folia,  Hook. 
Epigiea  repens,  L. 
Mylocarium  ]igustrinum,  WUld. 
Glethra  toroentosa.  Lam. 

alnifoiia,  L. 
Cyrilla  racemiiiora.   Walt. 
Kalmia  hirsuta,  Walt. 

lati folia,  L, 
Rhododendron  viscosum,  T. 

nudiflorum,  71 
punctatum,  Ell. 
Vaccinium  arboreum,  Marsh. 

corynibosum,  L. 

duraosum,  Curtis. 

hirtellum,  Ait. 

frondosum,  L. 

stamineum,  L. 

myrsittites,  Mx> 

myrtilloides,  Ell.  Mx.\ 

galezans,  Mx. 
Monotropa  uniflora,  L.  Plantago  pusilla,  iVutf. 

lanuginosa,  Mx.  Virginica,  L. 


PBIMULACEX. 

Samolus  Valerandi,  L. 

ebracteatus,  Kujd^ 
Lysimachia  ciliata,  L. 

sp.  nov. 
Micranthemuni  orbiculatum,  Mx- 


PLANTAOIVACBjB. 


AQUIFOLIACEA. 


PLUMBAOINACXA. 


Ilex  opaca,  Ait. 

myrtifolia,  Walt. 
▼omltoria?  AxU 


Statice  Coroliniana,  Waii. 


LSNTIBULACBiB. 


Pinguicula  elatior,  Mx. 
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Pinguicula  lutea,  Walt. 
pumila,  Mx. 
Utricularia  inflate,   Wait. 

setacea,  Mx, 

bipartita,  Ell. 

personata,  LecoM. 

purpurea,  Walt. 


OROBAirCHACBA. 


I        Orobanche  Americana,  L. 

I  uniflora,  L. 

j         Epiphegus  Americanua,  Nuit. 


BIONONIACSJB. 


Bignonia  radicans,  L. 

capreolata,  L. 
Catalpa  cordifolia,  Dttham, 


ACANTHACSJE. 

Justicia  ensiformis,    Walt. 

brachiata,  Pursh, 

sp.  nov. 
Rueliia  strepens,  L. 

oblongi folia,  Mx. 

tubiflora,  Lecont. 

humistrata,  Mx, 
Elytraria  virgata,  Mx, 


Antirrhinum  sp.  nov. 
Chelone  glabra,  L.,  var. 
Gerardia  quercifolia,  Punk, 

Pedicularia,  L, 

lini folia,  NuU. 

purpurea,  L. 

ten ui folia,  VaJU. 

aphylla,  NuU. 

fasciculata,  Ell. 

filifolia?  NuU. 

setacea,  NtUt. 

slenopoda,  sp.  nov. 
Gratiola  pilosa,  Mx. 

acuminata,  Walt. 

sphserocarpa,  EU. 

quadridentata,  Mx. 

Virginica,  L. 
Miroulus  alutus.  Ait. 

ringens,  L. 
Pentstemon  pubescens,  Ait, 
IffivigatuB,  Ait. 
Veronica  peregrina,  L, 
Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 
Blattaria,  L. 
Buchnera  Americana,  L, 
Siphonostegia,  sp.,  Bentk. 
Herpestia  amplexi folia,  Pursh. 

cunei folia,  Pursh. 
Schwalbea  Americana,  L. 
Lindernia  attenuate,  Muhl. , 
Seymeria  tenui folia,  Pursh. 

pectinata,  Pursh, 
Macranthera  Lecontii,  Torr, 


SCROPHULABIACEA. 


VEBBBNACBJS. 


Scrophularia  Marilandica,  L. 
Antirrhinum  Canadense,  L. 


Verbena  angustifolia,  Mx. 
Caroliniana^  L. 
2 
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Verbena  urticifoUa* 
Aubletia* 
Callicarpa  Americana,  L. 
Phryma  leptostachya,  L. 
Zapania  nodiHora,  Punh, 


LABIATJE. 

Hyptia  radiata,  L, 
Lamium  amplexicaule,  L, 
Lycopus  Virgtnicus,  L. 

angustifolius,  EU, 
Monarda  punctata,  L. 
Physostegia  variegata,  Pursh. 
Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 
Pycnanthemum  incanum,  Mr. 

hyssopifolium,  B. 
nudum,  Nutt. 
linifolium,  Pursh 
Salvia  Dzurea,  L. 
lyrata,  L, 
urtici  folia,  Z>. 
Scutellaria  integrifolia,  L. 
parvula,  Mx, 
pilose,  Mx, 
ovalifolia,  Pen.? 
Stacbys  hispida,  Pursh, 
Teucrium  Canadense,  L. 
Trichostema  dichotoma,  L. 
Collinsonia  anisata,  Mx. 

punctata,  EIL 
Ceranthera  linean folia,  EU, 
Micromeria  Brownei,  Benth, 
Gardoquia  Hooker! ,  Benth, 
Keithia,  sp.,  BerUh, 


BOBAOnrACSJB. 

Onosmodinm  hbpidiim,  Mx. 
Batschla  Gmellini,  Mx. 
Cynoglossum  Virginicom,  L. 
Myosotis  palustris,  Roth. 
Lithosperraum,  sp.  nov. 
Heliotropium  Indicum,  L, 


HTDROLEACEJE. 


Hydrolea  quadrivalvis,   Walt. 


POLEMONIACEJE. 

Pblox  aristata,  Mx, 
maculata,  L. 
pilosa,  L. 
divaricau,  £. 
subulate^  L. 


CONVOLVULACE^. 

Convolvulus  panduratusy  L. 
ten  ell  us.  Lam, 
aquaticus,  Walt, 
repens,  L. 
sagittffifolius,  Mx. 
tamnifolius.  Mx. 
trichocarpus,  Mx. 

Dichondra  Carol iniensis,  Mx. 

£  volvulus  sericeus,  Mx. 

Cuscuta  Americana,  L. 
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SOLAJTACIJl. 

Solaaum  nigrum,  L, 

Carolinense,  L, 

Physalis  lanceolata,  Mx. 
angulata.  Wall. 

Datura  stramoaium,  L. 

Lycium  Garoliniaattm,  Wait, 

Atropa  physaloides,   WUld. 


Amsonia  latifoiia,  Jfo. 
Gelsemlum  nitidum,  Mx, 
Echites  difibrmis,   Walt. 


6ENTIA1IACEJB. 

Gentiana  Catesbsi,   Wait,   . 

ochroleuca,  WUld. 

angusti  folia,  Mx. 
Centaurella  verna,  Mx. 

paoiculata,   Mx, 
Villarsia  trachysperma,  Ell. 
Sabbatia  chloroides,  Pursh. 

brachiata,  EU. 

angularis,  Pursh. 

paniculata*  Pursh. 

gentianoidea,  EU. 

£orymbosa,  Bald. 

calycosa,  Purih. 

ap.  nov« 


A8CLEPIADACE£« 

Aaclepiaa  ampleKicaulis,  Mx. 

cinerea,   Walt. 

obtust folia,  Mx. 

paupercula,  Mx. 

tuberoaa^  Ir. 

variegata,  L. 

vertici]lata,  L* 

angustifolia,  Ell. 

obovata,  Ell. 

parviflora,  L. 

comivens.  Bald. 

longlfolia,  Mx. 

viridis,  Walt. 

viridiflora,  Pursh. 

linifolia,  ap.  nov. 
Gonolobua  macrophyUus,  Mx. 

hirsutua,  AIx. 
Lyonia  maritima.  Ell. 
Podostigma  pubescena,  EU. 


8PIGBLIACBJB. 


Spigelia  Marilaadica,  L. 

gentianoides,  sp«  nov. 


OLEACEJE. 


Olea  Americana,  L. 
Chionanthua  Virginica,  L. 
Fraxinua  platycarpa,  Mx. 


AFOCTHACEA. 


ABI8T0L0CHIACEJE. 


Apocynum  pubeacens,  Br, 
^.maonia  anguatifolia,  Mx. 


Aristolochia  aerpentaria,  L. 

tomentosa,  Nutt. 
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Aaarum  ^rifolianiy  Mx.  Rumez  verticil latus,  JL, 

aceCosella»  L. 

CH£NOPODIACE£. 

FHTTOL  ACC  ACSje. 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  L. 

anthelminticum,  L.  Phytolacca  decandra,  L. 
Salicornia  ambigua,  Mx, 


LAVSACEjE. 


AXARASTHACSf. 


Laurus  Bcbzoib,  L. 
Araaranthua  spinosus,  X.  Carolinensis,  Cate^. 

pumilus,  ElU  geniculaia.  Wait. 

hybridus,  Willd,  meliss* folia,   Walt. 

albus,  Willd,  ,    Sassafras,  L. 

Oplotheca  Floridana,  Nutt. 


SASTALACEJK. 


NYCTAGINACEjK. 


Nyssa  biflora,   Wak. 
Boerhaavia  erecta,  Wild,  capitate,  Walt. 

multiflora,   Walt. 
tomentosa,  Mx^ 

POLYGOSACEiE. 

Polygonum  Pennsylvanicum,  L,  ulmacb^. 

punctatum.  Ell. 

Virginianum,  L,  Ulmus  alata,  Mx. 

Convolvulus,  L.  Americana,  L. 

hirsutum,  Mx,  fulva,  Mx. 

incarnatum,  Ell.  racemosa,  Thomas. 

setaceum,  Baldwin.  Celtis  pumila,  Pursh. 

gracile,  NuU.  Planera  aquatica,   Wait, 

sp.  nov. 
Eriogonum  tomentosum,  Mx, 

Brunnichia  cirrhosa,  Mx.  baububacej£. 

Rumez  crispus,  L. 

Saururua  cernuus,  X« 
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EUPHOSBIACEiB. 


CUPtTLIFEBJB. 


Euphorbia  coroUata,  L. 
cordifolia,  EIL 
byperici folia,  L* 
Ipecacuanha,  L. 
Peplus?  L. 
polygoaifolia,  L 
sp.  nov. 
Crotonopsis  linearis,  Mx. 
Croton  ellipticum,  EU, 
glandulosum. 
argyranthemum,  Mx, 
maritimum,  Walt, 
Phyllanthus  obovatus,  L, 
Pachysandra  procumbens,  Mx. 
Styllingia  ligustrina,  Mx. 

sylvatica,  L, 

Tragia  liueajrifolia,  EU, 

urens^  L. 

urtici folia,  Mx, 

Jatropa  stimulosa,  Mx, 

Acajypha  Virginica,  L, 


Gastanea  pumila,  Mx, 
nana,  Mt^l, 

Corylus  Americanos,  Walt, 

FaguB  sylvatica,  L. 

Quercus  alba,  L, 

aquatica,  NuU, 
Catesbsi,  Mx, 
cinerea,  Mx. 
coccinea,  Wang, 
falcata,  Mx. 
lyrata,  Walt, 
nigra,  L, 
obtusiloba,  Mx, 
Phellos,  L, 
Prinos,  L, 
rubra,  L, 
virens.  Ait, 
Gastanea,  Willd, 
pumila,   Walt, 
Michauxii,  Nutt, 
maritime,  Willd. 


SMPETSACEJE. 


MYBICACEJE. 


Geratiola  ericoides^  Mx. 


JUOLAHDACEJE. 


Garya  aquatica,  NuU. 
tomentosa,  NuU, 
amara,  Mx. 
porcina,  Nutt, 

Juglans  nigra,  L. 


Myrica  Torreyana,  sp.  nov. 
cerifera,  L, 
Garolinensis,  Wang. 


BETULACEJE. 

Ostrya  Virginica,  Wiild, 
Betula  nigra,  L. 
Alnus  serrulata,  WiUd, 
Garpinus  Americana,  Mx. 

2  » 
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8ALIGACEJS. 


PALMJB. 


Salix  nigra,  Ell  L? 

Muhlenberg! ana,   WUld. 
Populus  angulata.  Ait. 


Chamaerops  Palmetto,  L. 

serrulata,  Punk. 

hystrix,  Swartz, 
Sabal  pumila,  Walt. 


BAVBAUlThVM. 


Liquidambar  styraciflua,  L» 


PLATAVACEJB. 


Platanus  occidentalia,  L. 


ABACS  JB. 


Orontium  aquaticum,  L. 
Arum  dracontium,  L. 

tripbyllum,  L. 

Virginicum,  L. 


TTPHACEuE. 


USTICACEJE. 

Moms  rubra,  L. 
Urtica  Canadensis,  L. 

'  pumila,  L. 
Bcohmeria  cylindrica,  L. 
Parietaria  Pennsylvanica,  MiikL 


Typha  latifolia,  L. 
Sparganium  Aroerlcanum?  Nutt. 


HAIADACEJS. 


CONIFEBJB. 

Pinus  australis,  Mx. 

inops,  Ait, 

taeda,  L, 

variabilis,  Lamb. 
Cupressus  thyoides,  L. 
Juniperus  Virginiana,  L. 
Taxodium  distichum,  Rich, 
Torreya  taxi  folia,  Amot. 
Taxua  Croomii,  sp.  nov. 


Potamogeton  natans,  L. 

fluitans,  L. 

setaceam,  Pur^. 
Zostera  marina,  L. 


ALTSMACBJB. 

Sagittaria  graminea,  Mx, 
lancifolia  L. 
natans,  L. 
sagittffifolia.  Wait. 
pusilla,  NuU. 
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HTDROCBABIDACEJB. 


BBOMELIACEJB. 


Hydrocharis  spongiosa,  Bosc» 
VaJlisneria  spiralis,  Torr, 


Tillandsia  usneoides,  Pers. 
Agave  Virginica,  L- 


BUEHAKNIACE^. 


AMARYLLIDACEJE. 


Tripterella  capitata,  Mx, 
csrulea,  Mz. 
Apteria  setacea,  iVu/^ 


Amaryllis  Atamasco,  L. 
Pancratium  Mexicanum,  L, 


HJEMODOBACEJB. 


OSCHIDAOEJB. 

Goodyera  pubescens,   Willd, 
Cranichis  muJtiflora,  Nutt. 
Spiranthes  cernua.  Rich, 
tortiiis,  Rich. 
Triphora  pendula,  NtUt. 
Pogonia  divaricata,  Nutt, 

ophioglossoides,  L. 
verticillata,  Muhl, 
Calopogon  pulehelium,  Nutt, 
Corallorhiza  multiilora,  Nutt, 

odonthorhiza,  Nutt, 
Epidendrum  conopseum,  Ait, 
Bletia  aphylla,  Nittt. 

verucunda,  Swartz, 
Tipularia  discolor,  Nutt, 
Microstylis  ophioglossoides,  Nutt, 
Orchis  Elliottii,  Beck, 

nivea,  Nutt. 
Habenaria  herbiola,  Br, 
ciliaris,  Br, 
cristata,  Br. 
blephariglottis.  Hook, 
Michauxii,  NiUt. 
repens,  Nutt* 


Lachnanthes  tinctoria,  EU. 


IBIDACEJE. 


Iris  hexagona,   Walt, 
versicolor,  L, 
tripetala,  Walt, 

Sisyrh inch  turn  anceps,  L, 


DIOSCEBEACEjE. 


Dioscorea  quarternata,   Walt, 


8HILACEJR. 

Smilax  hastata,  Willd. 
herbacea,  L. 
lanceolata,   Walt. 
lauri  folia,  Walt, 
pumila,  Walt. 
rotundifolia,  L, 
glauca,  Walt. 
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Medeola  Virgintea,  L. 
Trillium  sessile,  L. 
Ck>iivallaria  muUiflora. 
Uvularia  perfoliata,  L, 
ulifolia,  L. 


LILXACBJB. 

Lilium  CatesbflBi,  Walt. 

Carol inianum,  Mx, 
Yucca  fiilamentosa,  L, 

gloriosa,  L. 
Erythronium  Amencanum,  L. 
Allium  striatum,  Pursk, 

mutablle,  Mx, 
Aletris  farinosa,  L» 
aurea,  Wa}t. 


POHTEDBIIACBJB. 


Pontederia  cordata,  L. 
Syena  fluviatilis« 


JtTHCACXJB. 

Juncus  bifloros,  £U. 

repens,  Mx. 

echinatus,  MvhL. 

fiUformis,  EU.  Mxf 

efiusus,  L. 

acutus,  L. 

polycephalus,  Mx. 

tenuis,  WxOd. 

dichotomus,  EM, 

arietulatus,  Mx. 

erythrocarpuB,  sp.  nov? 
Luzula  campestris,  2>«C 
Pleea  tenuifolia,  Mx. 


COMMBLTVACB.B. 


Commelyna  erecta,  WiOd. 

VirgiQica,  L. 

communis. 
Tradescantia  Virginica,  L. 


XTRIOACBJB. 


llELAlfTHAGEiB. 

Zigadenus  glaberrimus,  Mx. 
Leimanthium  Virginicum,  Mx. 
Veratrum  angustifolium,  Pur$h. 

floccosum,  sp.  nov. 
Tofieldia  pubens,  Dryand. 
Amianthium  mu5c«toxicum,  G. 

angustifolium,  Gray. 
Helonias  dioica,  Pursh, 


Xyris  fimbriata,  EU. 

juncea,  BaMwiii^ 
flexuosa,  Ell. 
brevifolia,  Mx. 


ERIOCAULOirACBJB. 


Eriocaulon  floridulum,  Mx, 
villosum,  Walt. 
gnaphaloides,  Mx. 
decangulaie,  Mx, 
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CTPEBACEJS. 

Dulichium  spathaceum,  Pers. 
Kyllingia  sesqui flora,  Torr. 

pumila. 
Lipocarpha  maculata,  Torr. 
Mariscus  retroflexus,   VahL 
Trichelostylis  mucronulata,  T> 
Cyperus  Baldwiniana,  Torr» 
compressus,  L. 
Bavescens,  L, 
Gatesii,   T. 
leptos,  Schultes, 
ovular  is,  T. 
virens,  Mx. 
strigosus,  L. 
vegetus,  Willd. 
repens,  Ell. 
Nuttallii.   T. 
tetragon  us,  Ell. 
speciosus,   Vahl. 
erythrorhizos. 
Srummondli,  T. 
Eleocharls  acicularis,  Br. 
capitata,  Br. 
melanocarpa,  T. 
xnicrocarpa,  T. 
tricostata,  T- 
prolifera,  T. 
Robbinsii,   Oakes.? 
tuberculosa,  Mx. 
obtusa,  Schultes. 
equisetoides,  Ell, 
intermedia?  T. 
uncialis,  sp.  nov. 
Scripus  divaricatus,  Ell. 
£riophorum>  L* 


Scripus  lacustris,  L. 
triqueter,  L. 
Fuirena  squarrosa,  Mx. 
scirpoidea,  Mx. 
Fimbristylis  congesta,  T. 

spadicea,  Vahl. 
Baldwinii,  T. 
Isolepis  Warei,  T. 

capillarls,  T. 
ciliatifolia,  T. 
coarctata,  T. 
Ceratoschosnus  corniculatus,  G. 
Cephaloschoenus  polystachys. 

sp.  nov. 
Psilocarya  rhynchosporoides,  T. 
Dichromena  latifolia,  Bald. 
leucocephala. 
Schcenus  nigricans,  L. 
Cladium  efFusum,  T. 
Hypoporum  gracile,  T. 

Baldwinii,  T. 
interruptum,  T. 
verlicillatum. 
Scleria  oligantha,  Mx. 

triglomerala,  Mx. 
reticularis,  Mx. 
Caroliniana,   Willd, 
laxa,   T. 

pauciflora,  Muhl. 
Rhyncospora  Baldwinii,   Gray. 

caduca.  Ell. 
cephalantha.  Gray 
ciliata,  VaM. 
cymosa,  NtUt, 
Elliottii,  Gray. 
filifolia,  Gray. 
fascicularis,  NtUt. 
gracilenta.  Gray. 
megalocarpa,  Q, 
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Rhyncospora  microcarpa,  Bald, 
miliacea,  Chray. 
multiflora.  Gray, 
oligantha,  Ghray, 
plumosa,  EU, 
panlculata,  Chray^ 
rariflora,  EU, 
dlstans,  NuU, 
?pusilla,  sp.  nov. 
TGrayana,  sp.  nov. 
glomerata,  VaM, 
Carex  anceps,  MtM, 

cephalophora,  Muhl, 

Cfaerokeensis,  Schw, 

dasycarpa,  Muhl, 

Elliottii,  SckfCff-Tor. 

festucacea,  Schr. 

debilis,  Mx. 

Floridana,  Schi/o, 

foliculata,  L. 

glaucescens,  Ell. 

hirsuta,  Willd. 

multiflora,  Mv^L 

laxiflora?  Lam, 

digitalin,  Willd, 

polytrichoides,  Muhl,- 

rosea. 

stellulata.  Good. 

venusta?  Dew. 

tentaculata,  Muhl. 

lupulina,  b.  S(^w. 

Willdenovii,  Muhl. 

BalUellii,  tp.  nov. 


aRAMIVB^. 


Papicum  Alabamense,  Nees. 
papillare,  J^. 


Panicum  angustifolium,  EIL 

anceps,  Mz. 

Gnis-galli,  L. 

debile,  EU. 

dichotomuniy  L. 

gibbum,  £22. 

hians,  £22. 

latifolium,  L. 

microcarpum,  Muhl. 

gymnocaipum,  £22. 

multiflorum,  £22. 

nitidum.  Lam. 

scabiiuscnlum,  £22. 

virgatum,  L 

amarum,  EU. 

Walteri.  £22. 

geniculatum,  Muhl* 
Digitaria  'filiformis,  EU. 

sanguinalis,  Scop. 
Setaria  glauca,  P.  de  B. 
Paspalum  Floridanum, 

ciliaiirolium,  Mx. 

distichum,  L. 

prsBcox,  Walt. 

purpurascenst  EU, 
Ceresia  fluitana,  £22. 

sp.  nov. 
Aulaxanthus  ciliatus.  Ell. 

rufua,  Ell. 
Orthopogon  hirtellum,  NuU, 
Cenchrus  echinalus,  Wt22<2. 
Tripsacum  d^ctyloides,  L, 
Trisetum  palustre. 
Sdpa  avenacea,  L. 
Aristida  lanosa,  £22. 

spicifonnis,  £22. 
stricta,  Mx. 
purpurascena. 
Featucft  nutans,  Willd, 
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Festuca  tenella,  Ell. 

myurus. 
Knleria  truncata,  Torr. 
Melica  speciosa,  MtM. 
Chloris  petraea,  Mx. 
Monocera  aromatica,  EU. 
Poa  ambigua,  Ell. 
annua,  L. 
autumnalis,  MuhL 
capillaris,  L. 
Eragrostis,  L, 
hirsuta,  Mx, 
nitida,  Ell. 
nervata. 
reptans,  Mx. 
pectinata,  Mx. 
refracta.  Muhl. 
conferta,  Ell. 
sesslerioides. 
Uniola  gracilis,  Mx. 
lati folia,  Mx, 
nitida,  Bald. 
paniculata,  L» 
Oynodon  dactylon,  Pers. 
£leu8ine  Indica,  Lam. 
cruciata.  Ell. 
Eiymus,  sp. 
Rottboellia  cylindrica. 

ciliata,  NuU. 
rugosa,  Nutt. 
Spartina  glabra,  Muhl. 
juncea,  Willd. 
Zizania  miliacea,  Mx. 
Gymnopogon  racemosum. 
Erianthus  contortns,  Bald, 
strictus.  Bald. 
brevibarbis,  Bald. 
alopecuroides,  L. 
Leersia  bexandra,  Kimth, 


Leersia  lenticularis,  EU. 
oryzoides,  L. 
Virginica,  L. 
Miegia  gigantea,  Nutt. 

macrosperma,  Mx. 
Andropogon  ciliatus.  Ell. 

furcatus,  MtM. 
macrourosy  Mx. 
Neesil,  Trin. 
scoparius,  Mx. 
vaginatus,  EIL 
melanocarpus,  Ell. 
tetrastachyus.  Ell. 
argenteus,  Ell. 

FILICES. 

Aspidium  acrostichoides,   Willd. 

Asplenoides,   WiUd. 

cristatum,   WUld. 

thelypteris?  WiUd. 
Asplenium  ebeneum. 
sp.  nov. 
Botrychium  fumarioides,  Willd. 
Virginicum,  Swartz. 
Adiantum  tenerum,  Willd. 
Polypodium  Incanum,  Swartz. 

hexagonopterum,iI!fa;. 
Woodwardia  angustifolia,  Muhl. 

Virginica,  WUld. 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  L. 
Pterls  aqualina,  L. 

falcata,  sp.  nov. 
Osmunda  Cinnamonea,  L. 

regalia,  Mx, 
Lycopodium  alopecuroides,  L. 

Carolinianum,  Mx. 

nipestre?  L. 

albidulum,  Mx. 
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Art.  11.— Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest  By  J.  R  Buo, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Louisville  Summer  School  of  Medicine. 

LECTURE  THIRD. 

Phthisis. — By  Louis  and  many  other  distinguished  patholo- 
gists, tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs  has  been  regarded  as  the 
cause  and  characteristic  of  this  disease;  and  doubtless  it  is 
the  cause  of  that  group  of  symptoms,  cough,  pain  in  the 
chest,  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  &c.,  to  which  the  term 
phthisis  is  popularly  applied;  but  we  must  extend  our  inqui- 
ries further,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  deposit — ^the  cauta 
causaia. 

Tubercular  matter  does  not  exist  in  the  lungs,  or  in  any 
other  cavity  of  the  body  as  a  natural  condition,  nor  is  it  the 
product  of  a  healthy  action;  it  must  therefore  be  preceded  by 
morbid  action,  which  morbid  action,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be,  is  the  primary  disease,  the  cause,  while  tubercubr 
matter  is  the  secondary  disease,  the  effect  of  this  caiose. 
And  as  tubercular  matter  is  found  in  almost  every  organ  of 
the  body  this  action  must  be  general,  pervading  at  least  all 
the  organs  in  which  this  deposit  is  formed.  There  is  no  pro- 
priety in  regarding  tubercles  rather  than  hectic  fever  as  the 
disease;  strictly  speaking,  they  are  both  diseases,  but  they  are 
secondary  to  some  primary  disease — that  is,  effects  or  symp- 
toms: regarding  them  therefore  in  this  light,  we  are  led  to 
inquire,  1st,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  primary  morbid  action 
of  which  thes3  are  the  symptoms;  and  2Jly,  are  there  any 
means  by  which  we  can  detect  this  morbid  action  previous  to 
the  development  of  these  symptoms?  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions.  By  many  distin- 
guished pathologists,  and  the  current  of  popular  opinion  at 
the  present  day  seems  to  be  rapidly  tending  that  way,  this  pri- 
mary disease  is  regarded  as  inflammation,  while  by  othen 
equally  distinguished,  a  morbid  action  directly  opposed  to  in- 
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flammation,  is  regarded  as  the  true  cause  of  the  tuhercular 
deposit  What  is  the  evidence  upon  ivhich  the  opinion  of 
its  inflammatory  origin  rests? 

1st  It  is  contended  that  tubercular  matter  is  frequently 
found  co-existing  with  well  known  products  of  inflammation, 
congestion,  coagulable  lymph,  pus,  &c« 

3d.  That  tubercular  matter  is  organized,  containing  blood- 
vessels susceptible  of  being  injected,  and  softening  from  the 
centre. 

The  mere  co-existence  of  tubercular  deposits  and  inflam- 
mation certainly  does  not  prove  the  dependence  of  one  upon 
the  other,  and  if  it  does,  it  no  more  follows  that  inflammation 
is  the   cause   of  tubercle,  than   that  tubercle  is  the  cause  of 
inflammation.     If  tubercle  was  the  product  of  inflammation, 
should  we  not  find  it  oftenest  when  inflammation  is  most  fre- 
quent,   and    should    not   those   organs   or   parts   of   organs 
least  liable   to   inflammation  present  a  corresponding  exemp- 
tion from  this  deposit?    Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  facts? 
In  what  organ   is  this  deposit  most  frequently  found?     The 
lungs.     Are  the  lungs  oftene'r  inflamed  than  any  other  organ 
of  the   body?    They  are   not;  gastritis  and  enteritis  are  far 
more  common  than  any  inflammation  in  the  chest,  and  yet  tu- 
bercular matter  is  rarely  found  in  these  localities,   compared 
with  its  great  frequency  in  the  lungs.     And  in  what  part  of 
the  lungs  is  inflammation  most  frequently  seated?    The  middle 
and  lower  lobes;  while  tubercle  is  almost  uniformly  seated  in 
the  apices;  so  constant  is  this,  that  the   diagnosis   of  phthisis 
from  chronic  pneumonia  often  turns  upon  the  location  of  cer- 
tain phenomena;  thus  dullness  on   percussion,  rude  or  bron- 
chial respiration,  at   the   base   of  the   chest  would  indicate^ 
pneumonia  or  some  other  inflammatory  disease,  because  this 
is  the  point  at  which  inflammation   is  usually   seated,   while 
the  same   signs  occurring  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs  would 
indicate  the  existence   of  tubercular  matter,   this  being  the 
point  where  it  is  first  deposited. 

Miliary  granules  do   not  constitute   the   first  stage  of  tu- 
bercle, but  sometimes  exist  for  a  very  long  period  without 
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manifestiiig  the  slightest  tendency  to  pass  into  jdlow  or 
genuine  tubercle.  A  Frenchman  was  brought  into  Block- 
ley  hospital  with  chronic  peritonitis;  he  died  dropsical  seveial 
months  after  his  entrance.  The  centre  peritoneal  mem- 
brane was  studded  with  miliary  granules^  they  had  doobtka 
existed  there  from  the  attack  of  peritonitis,  and  yet  there 
were  no  tubercles,  and  apparently  no  tendency,  in  any  one 
of  them  to  undergo  any  such  change.  A  similar  case  occur- 
red in  this  city,  but  a  few  months  since,  and  some  of  the 
present  class  witnessed  the  examination  of  the  body. 

But  it  is  contended  that  these  granules  sometimes  occur  in 
the  lungs,  and  that  they  then  follow  the  same  order  both  in 
their  development  and  in  the  changes  which  they  undergo^ 
that  tubercular  matter  does.  This  matter  exciting  active  in- 
flammation in  the  adjacent  structure  of  the  lungs,  coagulating 
lymph  is  thrown  out,  forming  small  indurated,  semi-oiganized 
points — which  constitute  the  miliary  granules,  and  of  course 
are  developed  as  the  tubercles  are  deposited  and  excite  in- 
flammation. Thus,  granules  become  points  of  irritation,  at- 
tracting to  them  more  blood  thaQ  exists  in  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissues,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  the  seats  of 
deposits  or  secretions  from  the  blood.  Once  existing  here« 
it  undergoes  the  same  changes,  and  in  the  same  order  that  it 
does  when  deposited  in  any  other  portion  of  the  lung,  and  is 
thus  mistaken  for  genuine  tubercle  passing  through  its  differ- 
ent stages.  Again,  the  granules  are  found  in  organs,  the 
uterus,  &c.,  in  which  tubercle  is  never  seen. 

The  organization  of  tubercles  rests  upon  the  facts  that 
blood-vessels  have  been  injected  into  them,  and  that  they  be- 
gin to  soften  from  the  centre.  If  blood-vessels  exist  in  the 
tubercular  mass,  as  an  essential  constituent,  then  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  being  an  organized  substance.  In  some 
few  instances,  by  a  very  delicate  injection,  one  or  more  ves- 
sels have  been  seen  to  penetrate  into  or  entirely  through  a 
tubercle.  Now  if  the  vessels  were  essential  constituents  of 
tubercle  would  they  not  exist,  and  would  they  not  be  found 
almost  uniformly  in  tubercles  of  the  same  size;  and  in  those 
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of  double  the  size  would  not  the  vessels  be  either  twice  as 
lai^e  or  twice  as  numerous?    In  every  organ  of  the  body, 
in  every  living  animal,  the  size  and  number  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels bear  an  exact  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  organ  supplied  by 
them.     But  in  tubercle  no  such  proportion  is  observed;  in  a 
very  small  tubercle  a  vessel  may  occasionally  be  seen,  while 
in  others  of  the  same  or  double  the  size  no  trace  of  a  blood- 
vessel is  discoverable.     How   then  are  these  vessels  formed? 
The  tubercular  matter  is  a  secretion  from   the   blood;  it   is 
thrown  out  so  as  to  surround  one  or  more  blood-vessels — this 
matter  may  either   partially   or  entirely   obliterate   the  ves- 
sel  by   compression   or  it  may   have  no  effect  upon  it,  be- 
ing so  moulded  around  the  vessel   as  not  to   compress  it  at 
any  point;    in  large    tubercles  when    softening  has  taken 
place,  when  they  have  been  converted  into  purulent  matter, 
these  vessels  are  still  seen  passing  through  the  mass  with  the 
circulation  uninterrupted;  and  even  after  this  matter  has  been 
expectorated  leaving  an   empty   cavern,  bands   formed   by 
blood-vessels  in  which  the  circulation  is  natural,  are  frequent- 
ly seen  passing  across  them.     The  rupture  of  these  vessels 
is  the  cause  of  sudden  death  occurring  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  phthisis.     The  blood-vessels  then,  met  with   in  tubercle, 
properly  belong  to  the  healthy  pulmonary  structure,  and  have 
no  ther  connexion  with  tubercular  matter,   than   that  they 
pass  through  it,  just  as  an  artery  or  bronchial  tube  is  sure  to 
pass  through  a  purulent  mass,  caused  by  suppuration  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.      Tubercles  sometimes  soften  from   the 
centre. 

When  this  deposit  first  occurs  it  is  in  a  fluid  state;  this 
fluid  is  gradually  removed  by  absorpti9n,  the  internal  portion 
remaining  till  the  last,  so  that  when  the  surrounding  tissue 
secretes  pus,  and  this  dissolves  the  matter,  an  excavation  is 
formed  in  the  centre,  as  though  the  softening  had  commenced 
at  that  point  In  another  case  the  softening  does  commence 
in  the  centre.  The  tubercle  in  its  deposition  encloses  a 
small  portion  of  the  pulmonary  structure  which  undergoes 
decomposition;  is  converted  into  purulent  matter  and  dis- 
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solves  the  mass.  But  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  sof* 
tening  commences  at  the  circumference^  the  surrovndii^  tis- 
sue throws  out  pus  which  iDsinuates  itself  between  die  par- 
ticles of  tubercle^  and  breaks  it  down  dissolved  in  the  pas« 
Such  are  the  most  prominent  arguments  for  the  inflammatory 
origin  of  tubercle.  I  have  shown  that  inflammation  most  fre- 
quently occurred  where  tubercular  matter  is  rarely  formed — 
in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lungs;  and  that  tubercular  matter  is 
almost  uniformly  first  deposited  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs, 
where  inflammation  rarely  exists.  The  observations  of  that 
most  accurate  of  all  observers,  M.  Louis,  upon  many  hui^ 
drcd  subjects,  show  that  inflammatory  diseases,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis,  &c.,  &c.,  do  not  in  the  slightest  manner 
predispose  to  phthisis  when  occurring  in  persons  previously 
healthy,  and  that  those  occupations  which  produce  bronchitis 
such  as  needle-pointing,  fork  grinding,  &c.,  have  no  influence 
in  the  development  of  tubercle.  It  has  also  been  shown  by 
Andral  that  in  inflammation,  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  increased, 
while  in  the  earliest  stage  of  tubercular  deposit  this  eleme&t 
is  not  above  the  healthy  standard;  and  in  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis before  the  matter  secreted,  the  fibrin  is  diminished. 

The  tubercular  diathesis  is  characterized  by  a  weak,  relaxed 
condition  of  the  muscular  system,  pallor  or  dusky  hue  of  the 
skin,  transparency  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  while  the  inflammatory 
diathesis  is  characterized  by  a  florid  complexion,  with  great 
mascular  energy.  The  ordinary  products  of  inflammation 
are  serum,  lymph,  and  pus,  and  when  any  other  morbid  priH 
ducts  are  seen,  whether  consisting  with  these  or  not,  it  must 
be  referred  to  some  other  morbid  action. 

What  then   is   the   nature  of  this   primary  disease?     The 
-only  morbid  condition  constantly  found  is  an  altered  state  of 
the  blood,  and  hence  to  this  alteration  must  be   referred   the 
deposit  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs. 

The  blood  is  deficient  in  fibrin;  the  serous  or  watery  por- 
tion is  increased,  and  the  coloring  matter  and  globules  dimin- 
ished. Other  alterations  of  this  fluid  may  also  exist,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  detected^ 
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The  mucous  membranes  seem  also  to  be  diseased,  perhaps 
as  a  consequence  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood. 
The  lungs  with  the  exception  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  no  more  diseased  than  any  other  organ  of 
the  body. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  with  entire  certainty  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  this  disease;  but  still  if  previous  to  tu- 
bercular development,  we  can  diagnosticate  these  alterations  in 
the  blood,  the  mortality  of  this  disease  will  be  very  material- 
ly lessened;  we  may  hope  in  almost  every  instance  to  pre- 
Vfent  the  deposit  from  taking  place.  And  what  are  the  symp- 
toms of  this  condition?  I  have  spoken  of  the  changes  in 
the  mucous  membi*anes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
symptoms;  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
as  indicated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  diarrhoea,  bron- 
corrhcea,  bronchitis,  &c.;  such  persons  are  liable  upon  the 
slightest  exposure  to  contract  cold^  and  this  often  of  the 
most  obstinate  character,  lasting  for  several  weeks  or  months. 
Diarrhcea  though  not  so  frequent  or  so  obstinate  in  this  stage^ 
is  often  present:  in  the  more  advanced  stages  it  becomes  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  threatening  symptoms,  when  it  is 
referred  to  tubercular  enteritis;  but  in  the  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  subjects  when  diarrhcea  has  been  obstinate, 
there  is  often  an  entire  absence  of  tubercular  matter.  Fe- 
males are  also  liable  to  most  exhausting  leucorrhcBa.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  suppression  of  catame- 
nia.  Haemoptysis  is  also  a  symptom  of  this  stage,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  symptom;  depending  directly  upon  those 
alterations  in  the  blood  which  have  been  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  primary  diji^ease.  It  also  occurs  in  the  advanced 
stages  as  an  effect  of  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  hence  pathol- 
ogists are  accustomed  to  refer  it,  in  all  cases,  to  the  presence 
of  these  foreign  bodies.  But  how  can  tubercles  cause  hae- 
moptysis? They  may  be  deposited  in  the  course  of  a  blood- 
vessel, compressing  or  entirely  obliterating  it  and  causing 
congestion,  or  they  may  excite  inflammation  in  the  parts  and 
aa  afflux  or  congestion  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  this 
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inflammatioiL  Hsmoptysis  may  then  occur  as  an  eflbrt  of 
nature  to  remove  the  superfluous  Uood  in  the  part  In  the 
still  more  advanced  stages  this  inflammation  terminates  in  ul- 
ceration, which  extending  to  the  large  vessels  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  the  most  alarming  and  fatal  hemorrhages;  but 
this  last  cause  commonly  operates  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  phthisis,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  in  explanation 
of  that  profuse  hemorrhage  which  occurs  months  or  years  be- 
fore the  sl^htest  tubercular  deposit  can  be  detected  by  the 
nicest  physical  examination.  Neither  can  congestion  be  the 
morbid  condition  upon  which  this  depends,  for  ^vhenev^ 
hemorrhage  is  an  eflbrt  of  nature  to  relieve  a  congested  or- 
gan, so  soon  as  that  object  is  accomplished  the  hemorrhage 
ceases.  Now  from  the  conformation  of  the  lungs  at  the  sum- 
mit where  tubercles  are  almost  uniformly  deposited  first,  an 
additional  half  ounce  of  blood  could  not  exist  without  caus- 
ing such  alterations,  both  in  the  respiration  and  in  the  densi- 
ty of  the  lungs,  cs  to  be  detected  by  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion. Haemoptysis  in  the  earliest  stage  of  phthisis  before 
any  local  disease  is  appreciable,  often  occurs  to  tiie  extent  of 
ten,  fifteen,  or  thirty  ounces  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours; 
it  cannot  be  that  this  is  merely  to  relieve  congestion,  for  that 
degree  of  congestion  would  almost  entirely  obliterate,  not 
only  the  vesicular  but  the  tubular  portion  of  the  lungs.  What 
then  is  the  cause  of  haemoptysis  in  this  stage?  Andral  states 
that  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood.  To  this  alteration,  therefore,  together 
with  an  increase  in  the  serous  or  watery  portion,  and  a  di- 
minution in  the  globules,  may  be  referred  the  strong  tendency 
to  haemomtysis  manifested  in  this  stage.  But  you  may  ask 
why,  if  this  hemorrhage  depends  upon  an  alteration  of  the 
blood,  does  it  occur  from  one  organ  rather  than  another! 
Why  are  the  lungs  almost  exclusively  the  seatof  heVnorrhage! 
No  explanation  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  attempted, 
and  yet  a  series  of  experiments  performed  by  Professor 
Horner,  without  reference  to  this  subject,  ofiered  a  very 
plausible,  if  not  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
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selection.  Professor  H.  discovered  a  direct  communication 
exbting  between  the  bloodvessels  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes,  so  that  water  poured  into  these  bloodvessels  or  into 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  passed  freely  into  the  bronchial 
tubes.  These  experiments  were  made  upon  the  lungs  of 
man  as  well  as  of  inferior  animals,  and  the  result  was  the 
same  in  all.  Now  supposing  this  delicate  capillary  communi- 
cation to  exist;  while  the  blood  is  healthy,  possessing  its  nat- 
ural thickness  and  cohesiveness,  it  does  not  pass  out  of  its 
ordinary  course,  but  when  it  becomes  thinner  and  looses  this 
cohesiveness,  it  then  passes  freely  from  the  vessels,  through 
any  outlet  however  smal(  which  may  present  itself  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  is  coughed  or  spit  up. 

Transparency  or  brilliancy  of  the  eye  is  another  symptom 
common  to  this  stage.  These  symptoms,  occurring  in  per- 
sons strongly  predisposed  to  phthisis,  either  heriditarily  or 
from  conformation  of  chest,  age,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
ever, indicate  the  actual  existence  of  the  disease,  and  in  that 
stage  when  a  prermanent  cure  may  be  effected. 

Louisville,  1845. 


Art.  III. — A  Case  in  which  the  Skin  of  a  Child  bom  of 
white  parents  teas  so  discolored  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
mixed  blood.  By  John  Stackhouse,  M.D.,  of  Patriot,  In- 
diana. 

The  case,  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
possesses  interest  on  account  of  its  relations  to  medical 
jurisprudence^  and  is,  therefore,  probably  worthy  of  being 
preserved. 

A  family  moved  into  this  neighborhood  sometime  since, 
and  not  long  after  they  came,  the  mother,  who  was  pregnant, 
-was  taken  with  a  bilious  affection  which,  though  slight  at  first, 
finally  confined  her  to  her  bed.  One  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  in  her  case  was  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  attend- 
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ed  with  something  like  spasms,  -when  she  was  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.  This,  I  supposed,  grew  out  of  the  pressure  of 
the  fcBtus  on  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  about  three  weeks 
from  the  supervention  of  her  indisposition  she  was  delivered 
of  a  female  child.  At  first,  being  occupied  with  the  case  of 
the  mother,  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  infant,  but  on 
inspecting  it  closely  the  next  day,  I  was  induced  by  its  ap- 
pearance to  suspect  that  it  might  be  a  mulatto.  Its  hair  was 
very  black,  long,  straight  and  fine,  feeling  somewhat  woolly. 
The  white  of  its  eyes  was  clear,  and  showed  more  than  it 
usually  does  in  the  white  race.  The  iris  and  pupil  had  the 
dark  complexion  seen  in  the  mulatto;  the  head,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  occiput  was  longer,  and  from  temple  to  tem- 
ple narrower,  than  common;  the  base  of  the  nose  was  well 
raised,  and  its  point  not  broader  or  flatter  than  is  usual  in 
white  children;  its  lips,  if  any  difference,  were  somewhat 
thicker,  and  on  the  inside  were  of  a  bluish  color;  the  hands 
and  feet  were  delicate,  and  the  latter  corresponding  in  the 
heel  and  instep  to  the  Caucasian  form.  The  skin  of  the  face 
was  as  dark  as  it  is  found  on  the  mulatto,  but  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  in  its  appearance,  such  as  might  be  given,  by 
dusting  the  surface  with  a  puff-ball.  Along  the  back  the 
color  was  very  dark,  as  also  down  the  belly;  the  remainder 
of  the  skin  was  of  the  mulatto  color. 

The  meconium  not  having  been  discharged,  1  ordered  cas- 
tor oil,  but  my  directions  were  not  obeyed,  and  on  the  se- 
cond day  an  evacuation  of  it  took  place,  from  the  action  of 
the  colostrum.  The  child  ^  was  observed  to  be  unusually 
drowsy,  to  sleep  more  than  was  natural,  and  was  roused  by 
the  mother,  even  to  nurse,  with  difl[iculty.  Something  like 
spasms  were  early  seen  when  she  was  raised  up;  at  the  same 
time  her  bowels  were  irregular,  though  the  stools  were  not 
unnatural  in  color,  nor  was  the  urine  discolored,  nor  her  dia- 
pers stained  by  that  secretion. 

Symptoms  of  bad  health  continued  for  three  weeks,  when 
she  was  seized  suddenly  with  an  alarming  convulsion.  I 
found  her  shortly  after  laboring  under  what  might  have  been 
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taken  for  a  case  of  spasmodic  croup.  An  emetic  of  ipecac- 
uan  was  administered,  which  operated  twice,  with  the  relief 
of  the  symptoms,  for  the  time.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  however,  the  spasm  returned,  the  breathing  becoming 
very  difficult.  I  resorted  to  blood-letting  and  a  warm  bath, 
from  which  she  obtained  pretty  speedy  relief,  and  passed  a 
comfortable  night,  under  the  influence  of  minute  doses  of  cal- 
omel and  ipecac.  The  following  day,  about  11  o'clock,  she 
was  seized  with  another  convulsion,  which  continued,  with 
occasional  intermissions,  until  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  when  it 
subsided;  but  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day  the  spasms  again 
supervened,  thus  seeming  to  have  assumed  a  periodical  char- 
acter, recurring  at  regular  intervals.  In  this  manner  they 
continued  to  come  on  for  four  days,  and  were  not  followed 
by  fever.  After  this  time,  they  began  to  anticipate,  appear- 
ing daily  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  extending  farther  into  the 
night,  and  were  succeeded  by  fever.  On  the  tenth  day  af- 
ter she  was  attacked  by  convulsions  she  died. 

The  report  having  become  common  that  the  child  was  a 
mulatto,  the  parents  agreed,  the  day  after  burial,  that  the 
body  should  be  disinterred  and  examined.  Six  physicians 
were  present  at'the  autopsy. 

The  first  circumstance  which  struck  us,  was  the  staining 
of  the  shroud  of  a  deep  saffron  color,  by  a  fluid  which  had 
run  out  of  the  nose.  On  opening  the  trachea  an  unusual 
amount  of  yellow  mucus  was  found  lining  its  walls.  The 
bloodvessels  of  the  brain  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion, but  the  substance  of  that  organ  exhibited  a  healthy 
appearance;  a  tea-spoonful  of  water  was  contained  in  the 
right  ventricle. 

On  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  bowels  presented 
a  delicate  tinge  of  yellow;  the  liver  was  cut  into  and  appear- 
ed harder  than  natural,  and  otherwise  unhealthy.  The  ex- 
amination was  not  carried  further. 

Could  this  have  been  a  case  of  jaundice,  unaccompanied 
by  the  usual  discoloration  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  urine? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  bilious  disorder  of  the   mother 
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was  comtnuDicated  to  the  fcetus  in  utero,  which  came  thus  to 
present  the  appearances  described? 

Are  there  any  certain  marks  for  distinguishing  a  mulatto 
from  a  white  child  after  several  days'  interment?  Is  the  hair 
of  mulattoes  black,  straight,  and  generally  longer  than  the 
hair  of  white  children;  or  is  it  curled  at  birth;  or  does  it  be- 
come curly  in  three  or  four  weeks?  Have  they  more  Uack 
upon  the  back  and  abdomen  than  on  other  parts,  and  do  their 
feet  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Caucasian  foot? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  seem  naturally  to 
arise  on  a  review  of  this  case,  and  concerning  which  it  would 
be  well  if  the  profession  had  more  precise  information,  com- 
ing up  as  they  occasionally  do  in  courts  of  justice,  and  elicit- 
ing from  medical  witnesses  the  greatest  contrariety  of  opin- 
ion. The  reader  will  perhaps  decide  at  once,  that  all  the  ap- 
pearances exhibited  by  this  infant  arose  from  disease,  and 
this  decision  may  be  a  correct  one;  but  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  question  is  not  of  such  easy  solution,  that  the  per- 
sons who  inspected  the  body  of  the  child  did  not  come  unan- 
imously to  that  conclusion. 


REVIEWS. 


Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  Poisons  in  relation  to  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence^ Physiology  and  the  Practice  of  Physic,  By 
Robert  Christison,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &c.;  Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society — of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  &c.,  fee,  &c.  First  American, 
from  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Ed. 
Barrington  &  Geo.  D.  Haswell.     1845.     8vo.     pp.  756. 

[concluded.] 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  extend  our  remarks  on  this  learned 
work  much  further,  but  a  few  points  which  we  had  not  room 
in  our  last  number  to  refer  to  we  wish  to  notice  briefly  be- 
fore taking  leave  of  the  subject.  These  will  be  found  in  the 
first  part  of  the  treatise,  to  which  our  remarks  must  be  con- 
fined. If  we  should  attempt  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  second 
part,  in  which  individual  poisons  are  considered,  we  would  be 
obliged  to  write  a  volume  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  under 
consideration.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  action  of  the  sev- 
eral articles  employed  as  poisons,  their  detection  by  chemical 
tests,  and  their  treatment,  we  must  refer  to  the  treatise  it- 
self. 

Our  last  article  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  subject  of  the 

moral  evidence  of  poisoning.    We  take  it  up  here,  and  add 
some  more  curious  illustrations  of  the  devices  to  which  cruni- 
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nals  sometimes  resort,  and  the  excuses  which  they  occasioii- 
ally  offer  under  circumstances  of  the  sort 

Gases  are  recorded  in  which  while  the  poisoning  was  con- 
fessed, a  plea  of  ignorance  was  set  up.  The  following  very 
interesting  case  in  which  a  mistake  was  urged  by  the  ac- 
cused, is^  given  by  our  author: 

^^Sometimes  it  has  been  pleaded  by  the  prisoner  that  he 
gave  the  poison  by  mistake.  In  all  such  cases,  if  he  descends 
to  particulars,  which  he  cannot  help  doing,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  falsehood  of  the  defence  will  be  made  evi- 
dent by  the  particulars  of  the  story  not  agreeing  with  other 
particulars  of  the  moral  or  medical  evidence.  At  present  it 
is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  inconsistencies  in  his  story  with 
the  medical  facts.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  on  the 
method  of  investigating  a  case  with  a  view  to  evidence  of  this 
kind:  I  must  be  satisfied  with  an  illustration  from  an  actual 
occurence.  On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  surgeon,  at  the 
Durham  Autumn  Assizes  in  1824,  ^r  attempting  to  poi- 
son his  wife,  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  pills  contain- 
ing corrosive  sublimate,  and  compounded  by  the  prison- 
er, were  given  by  him  to  her  in  place  of  pills  of  cal- 
omel and  opium;  which  had  been  ordered  by  her  physi- 
cian. But  it  was  pleaded  by  him,  that  being  at  the  time  in- 
toxicated, he  had  mistaken,  for  the  shop-bottle  which  contain- 
ed opium,  the  corrosive  sublimate  bottle  which  stood  next  it. 
This  was  certainly  an  improbable  error,  considering  the  opi- 
um was  in  powder,  and  the  sublimate  in  crystals.  But  it  was 
not  the  only  one  which  he  alleged  he  had  committed.  Not 
long  after  his  wife  took  ill,  the  physician  sent  the  prisoner  to 
the  shop  to  prepare  for  her  a  laudnum  draught,  with  water  for 
the  menstruum.  When  the  prisoner  returned  with  it,  the 
physician,  in  consequence  of  observing  it  to  be  muddy,  was 
led  to  taste  it,  before  he  gave  it  to  the  sick  lady :  and  finding 
it  had  the  taste  of  corrosive  sublimate,  he  preserved  it,  analyz- 
ed it,  and  discovered  that  it  did  contain  that  poison.  The 
prisoner  stated  in  defence  that  he  had  a  second  time  commit- 
ted a  mistake,  and  instead  of  water  had  accidentally  used  for 
the  menstruum  a  corrosive  sublimate  injection,  which  he  had 
previously  prepared  for  a  sailor.  This  was  proved  to  have 
been  impossible;  for  the  injection  contained  only  five  grains 
to  the  ounce,  while  the  draught,  which  did  not  exceed  one 
ounce,  contained  fourteen  grains." 
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The  simultaneous  illness  of  a  number  of  persons  shortly 
after  a  meal  is  a  circumstance  ^hich  will  always  awaken 
suspicion  of  poisoning,  unless  tliere  be  an  epidemic  preva- 
lent, such,  for  example,  as  cholera,  the  symptoms  of  which 
simulate  these  of  acrid  poisoning.  We  remember  an  instance 
of  this  kind.  A  family^ consisting  of  eight  or  ten  members 
was  siezed  with  nausea  and  vomiting  in  a  few  minutes  after 
dinner,  and  as  cholera  had  been  prevailing  epidemically  in 
the  country,  only  a  short  time  before,  the  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing illness  was  ascribed  to  that  disease.  The  physician  of 
the  family  was  summoned  in  great  haste,  and  his  fears  at  first 
were  that  the  terrible  epidemic  had  returned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  on  examination  of  the  matters  ejected  from  the 
stomach  he  found  appearances  of  healthy  bile,  a  thing  not 
met  with  in  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  and  his  diagnosis,  con- 
sequently, was  that  the  illness  had  its  origin  in  some  other 
cause.  This  declaration  set  the  various  indiy'iduals  to  inqui- 
ring what  that  cause  could  be,  and  in  the  end  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  cook,  in  preparing  the  dressing  for  a  roast  tur- 
key, had  fallen  unluckily  upon  an  ounce  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic  ointment  which  had  been  set  in  the  cupboard  in  a 
saucer.  The  cook  having  taken  of  the  dressing  more  freely 
than  any  of  the  rest  was  more  violently  affected,  but  by  the 
use  of  cordials  all  were  quickly  relieved  of  the  symptoms. 
In  this  case  no  chemical  analysis  was  necessary;  the  moral 
evidence  was  sufficient 

The  evidence  of  poisoning  becomes  very  strong  when  it 
appears  that  all  who  ate  of  a  particular  dish  suffered,  and  all 
who  did  not  escaped.  This  point,  as  usual,  has  been  striking- 
ly illustrated  by  our  author  in  the  following  cases: 

"At  other  times  it  happens  that  the  several  people  affected, 
suffer  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken  by  each  of  a  par- 
ticular dish.  Too  much  importance  ought  not  to  be  attached 
to  the  absence  of  that  relation;  for  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  habit,  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  state  of  fullness  of 
the  stomach  at  the  time,  will  modify  materially  the  action  of 
poisons.    But  when  present,  it  will  often  form  strong  evi* 
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dence.  A  good  illustration  of  what  is  now  said  may  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Lenargan,  tried  in  Ireland  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  master,  Mr.  O'Flaherty.  He  had  for  some  time 
carried  on  an  amour  with  O'Flaherty's  wife;  and  afterwards 
to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  surveillance  of  the  husband, 
contrived  to  despatch  him  by  poison.  The  crime  was  not 
suspected  for  two  years.  Among  the  facts  brought  out  on 
the  trial  the  most  pointed  were,  that  O'Flaherty's  daughter 
and  two  servants  were  affected  at  the  same  time  with  the 
very  same  symptoms  as  himself;  that  they  had  partaken  of 
the  same  dish  with  him;  that  the  severity  of  their  several 
complaints  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  each  had  taken; 
and  that  others  of  the  family,  who  did  not  eat  it,  were  not 
affected. 

"Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  record- 
ed by  Morgagni.  A  clergyman,  while  travelling  in  compa- 
ny with  another  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  was  setting  out 
one  afternoon  to  resume  his  journey  after  dining  at  an  inn, 
when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  violent  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  soon  after  with  vomiting  and  purging. 
One  of  the  ladies  was  similarly  affected,  but  in  a  less  degree; 
and  likewise  the  other  gentleman,  though  in  a  degree  stiH 
less:  but  the  other  lady  did  not  suffer  at  all.  Morgagni  found 
that  this  lady  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  not 
tasted  a  dish  of  soup  at  the  commencement  of  dinner.  But 
he  was  puzzled  on  finding  that  the  gentleman  who  sufiered 
least  had  ^taken  the  largest  share  of  the  soup,  while  the  cler- 
gyman had  taken  less  than  either  of  the  two  that  were  seized 
along  with  him.  He  then  remembered,  however,  that  in  the 
distnct  where  the  accident  happened,  it  was  the  custom  to 
use  scraped  cheese  with  the  soup  in  question;  and  on  inquiry 
he  was  informed  that  they  had  each  added  to  the  soup  a  quan- 
tity of  cheese  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  their  illness. 
Here,  therefore,  Morgagni  was  led  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  poison;  and  accordingly,  after  the  whole  party  had  fortu- 
nately recovered,  the  innkeeper  acknowledged,  that  in  the  hur- 
ry of  preparation,  he  had  served  up  to  his  guests  cheese  sea- 
soned with  arsenic  to  poison  rats." 

In  the  case  which  follows  we  have  an  instance  of  the  pa- 
tient scrutiny  which  is  often  demanded  if  we  would  come  at 
the  truth  in  such  circumstances.     The  author  says — 

*^Cases  of  this   nature   are   so  instructive  that  no  apology 
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« 
need  be  made  for  mentioning  one  example  more  which  lately 
came  under  my  own  notice.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Anne  Al- 
corn convicted  here  in  the  summer  of  1 827,  of  having  ad- 
ministered poison  to  her  master  and  mistress,  it  was  proved 
that  a  white  powder  was  introduced  in  a  suspicious  manner 
into  the  gravy  of  baked  beef,  which  gravy  was  subsequently 
poured  over  the  beef.  Now  the  master  of  the  family  dined 
heartily  on  beef,  potatoes  and  rice-pudding,  and  mixed  the 
greater  part  of  the  beef  gravy  with  his  pudding;  the  mistress 
ate  moderately  of  the  first  slices  of  the  beef,  took  verv  little 

fjravy,  even  to  the  beef,  and  none  at  all  to  the  pudding;  a 
ittle  girl,  their  niece,  dined  on  pudding  alone,  without  gravy; 
and  the  prisoner  dined  after  the  family  on  beef  and  potatoes. 
Accordingly  the  master  suffered  so  severely  as  for  two  or 
three  days  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  the  mistress  was  also 
severely,  but  by  no  means  so  violently  affected,  the  little  girl 
did  not  suffer  at  all,  and  the  servant  had  merely  slight  pain 
and  sickness  at  stomach.  The  evidence  thus  produced  was 
exceedingly  strong,  more  particularly  when  coupled  with  the 
fact,  that  the  beef  used  was  half  of  a  piece,  the  other  half  of 
which  had  been  used  by  the  family  two  days  before,  without 
any  ill  consequences." 

These  quotations  will  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  th^  in- 
terest of  this  work,  but  no  conception,  we  are  fullj'^  aware,  of 
the  accurate  scientific  information  in  which  it  abounds.  That 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  careful  perusal,  or  by  a  refer- 
ence to  its  pages,  in  some  case  of  alleged  poisoning,  for  in- 
struction as  to  the  tests  applicable  in  such  cases.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  author  into  the  second  part  of  his  work, 
but  in  closing  give  the  following  statistics  which  will  be  re- 
garded with  interest. 

"It  may  be  well  to  point  out  in  the  first  instance  the  poi- 
sons in  most  general  use.  These  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  The  first  is  compiled  from  a  Parliamentary 
Return  of  the  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  brought  before'  the 
coroners  of  England  in  two  years  ending  with  1838. 
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1.  AnmktX.  White  anenie,  •  185 
Yellow  anenic,    •    1 

— 186 
8.  Atiit.    Sulphuric  acid,  •    -    33 
Nitric  acid,    -    -    -      3 
Ojualic  acid,   -    -    -    19 

—  54 

3.  AffTM*  Cerromve  sublimate,  12 
fWt.        White  mercury,     -      1 

Turbith-mineral,     -      1 
Mercury  (?)•--     1 

—  15 

4.  OfAfr  Tartar  emetic*  -  -  -  2 
miafro/  Sulphate  of  iron,  -  1 
irrilcMl*.    Chloride  of  tin,  -    -    1 

8uhacetate  of  lead,  1 
Bichrom.  of  potash,.  1 
^  PercusHJen  powder,    1 

Carbonnte  orpotaah,  I 


le.  A 

7. 


5.   VtgH, 
irritanti. 


Black-affh, 

Colrliicum,  -  - 

Hellebore,    -  - 

Savin,      •    .  - 

Cayenne,     -  - 

Cantor  seedup  - 

Moriaon  pilis,  - 


1 

—  9 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

—  8 


Ci 
Opi 

Opiaai4k  mfL 
PoppjHTOip,     - 
Godfre^^  CMdU, 
Morplua,  -    -    - 
Acetate  of 


8.  nffdroef-  Med.  Hjdroc 
mnic  addf     do.  Sl  I 

Eae.  oil  of 
Bay-tcavea,     - 

9.  Other  veget.  Nas-Tomka, 
lilarcotics.        Strychnia, 

Belladeaoa, 

Hemlock, 

Monkshood, 

Spirits, 

Fungi, 


10.  Narcot.  gases.    Coal  gas, 

11.  Unascertained,  .... 


S7 
I 
S 
1 

—  34 
3 

S 
% 
1 
% 
4 
4 

—  18 
-   % 


Total, 


S4S 


"In  France,  in  seven  years,  from  1825  to  1831,  inclusivev 
there  were  216  trials  for  poisoning,  at  which  273  persons 
were  charged  with  the  crime,  and  only  102  condemned.  In 
94  cases  occurring  betweea  November,  1825,  and  October 
1832,  the  substances  employed  were  as  follows: 


Arsenic '. 54 

Orpiment 1 

Verdigria 7 

Corrosive  Sublimate 5 

Fly-powder 3 

Tartar  emetic 1 

Sulphate  of  zinc 1 

Acetate  of  lead 1 


Cemsse .--.. 

Mercurial  ointment . 

Cnntharides 

Nux  vomica 

Opium 

Sulphuric  acid . . 

Nitric  acid 

Unascertained .6 


"In  the  subsequent  seven  years  there  were  218  trials,  and 
153  prisoners  condemned.  Among  194  of  these  the  follow- 
ing were  the  poisons  used: 
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arsenic 5 

Anenioos  acid 132 

Arsenite  of  copper 1 

Compounds  of  copper 13 

Corrosive  sublimate 10 

Artificial  orpiment 3 

Sulphate  of  zinc 1 

Tutar  emetic 1 

Cerosse 1 

Snlphiiric  acid 5 


Nitric  acid 2 

Muriatic  acid 1 

Hydrocianic  acid 1 

Ammonia 1 

Belladonna 1 

Opium 3 

Morphia 1 

Nux-vomica 1 

Cantharides 10 


"In  Denmark,  in  five  years  ending  with  1835,  there  were 
99  cases  of  poisoning  of  all  sorts,  16  by  arsenic,  74  by  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid,  4  by  potash,  1  by  an  unascertained 
caustic  substance,  2  by  opium,  1  by  litharge,  and  1  by  cop- 
per. Only  5  cases,  namely,  3  by  arsenic  and  2  by  sulphuric 
acid,  were  cases  of  murder,  or  attempt  to  murder." 

The  publishers  of  this  treatise  have  had  it  done  up  in  two 
styles  of  binding,  corresponding  to  its  two-fold  character  of 
medical  and  law.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  both  profesh 
sions,  and  for  the  sake  of  liberal,  enlightened  science  we  could 
wish  that  it  might  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  every 
lawyer  and  physician  in  the  country.  Y. 


Art.  V. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women^  Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and 
Private  Practice,  By  Samuel  Ash  well,  M.D.;  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  Obstetric 
Physician  and   Lecturer   to   Guy's  Hospital.      First  com- 

Elete  American  from  the  last  London  edition.     With  notes 
y  Paul  B.   Goddard,  M.D.,  M.A.P.S.,  M.A.N.S.,  &c. 
Philadelphia:   Lea  &  Blanchard.     1845.     8vo.     pp.  520. 

This  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  females  is  the  fruit  of  twen- 
ty years'  experience  in  that  particular  class  of  complaints. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years,  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
since  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  that  subject, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  his  connexion  with  an 
^xtenfive  lying-iii  Charity,  and  his  large  private  practice  have 
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afforded  him  opportunities  which,  he  may  justly  say,  *'4idl  to 
the  lot  of  few  practitioners."  His  treatise  was  commenced 
years  ago,  and  has  all  the  completeness  and  maturity  which 
time  and  protracted  labor  could  impart  to  it.  "My  aim,"  he 
remarks,  "has  been  to  produce  a  treatise  on  female  diseases, 
true,  simple,  and  practical,  which  may  form  a  safe  and  effi- 
cient guide  to  the  elucidation  and  curative  treatment  of  many 
of  these  intricate,  rapidly-progressing,  and  dangerous  mala- 
dies." He  udds,  "I  have  endeavored  to  write  in  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  style,  with  scrupulous  accuracy  as  to  facts;  and 
in  reference  to  opinions  and  treatment^  nothing  is  recom- 
mended, the  probability  or  worth  of  which,  my  own  experi- 
ence has  not  confirmed." 

These  are  important  ends,  and  if  the  author  has  compassed 
them  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  his  work  may  safely  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  first  ia  the  language.  We  believe  this 
to  be  the  case.  We  consider  that  the  effort  is  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  We  regard  the  volume  before  us  as  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  which  the  practitioner  could  have  recouse  in 
this  most  perplexing  order  of  diseases,  and  as  such  wc  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  the  profession. 

The  complaints  peculiar  to  women  are  arranged  by  Dr. 
Ashwell  in  three  great  divisions;  namely:  functional,  organic, 
and  those  which  are  incident  to  the  pregnant  and  puerperal 
states.  He  appropriates  comparatively  little  space  to  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  his  subject,  but  devotes  himself 
strictly  to  pathology  and  treatment,  which  in  a  work  for  ref- 
erence is  a  desirable  feature. 

The  affection  first  coi^sidered  is  chlorosisy  which  he  de- 
scribes in  three  forms:  as  a  mild  and  incipient,  an  inveterate 
and  confirmed,  and  a  complicated  disease.  The  disease,  he 
says,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  our  own  sex,  of  which  he 
has  seen  one  or  two  marked  instances.  It  depends  prima- 
rily on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  which,  in  the  female, 
secondarily  affects  the  ovaries  and  uterus,  by  retarding  their 
growth.  It  has  nothing  in  it  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
but  if  mo3t  intimately  connected  with  anaemia.    Hence  we 
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are  not  to  conclude  that  the  lancet  is  called  for  in  affections 

of  this  sort,  although  they  may  be  attended  with  severe  pain 
and  a  rapid  pulse.  These  symptoms  are  rather  indicative  of 
irritability,  "and  demand  narcotics,  carminatives,  and,  at  the 
most,  counter-irritation,  not  bleeding,  active  purgatives,  or 
spare  diet." 

Chlorosis  never  exists  without  more  or  less  of  amenorrhoBa, 
but  the  latter  may  prevail  for  a  length  of  time  without  the 
former,  although  in  the  end  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  developed.  The  frequent  concurrence  of  these 
diseases  has  led  many  to  conclude  that  chlorosis  and  amenor- 
rfacea  are  convertible  terms;  but  this  is  a  mistake;  as  already 
stated  either  one  may  bring  on  the  other,  and  this  is  the  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  them.  They  frequently  present 
themselves  together  in  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  if 
•ueglected  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  the  brain,  digestive  ap- 
paratus, or  lungs  becoming  involved.  It  is  hence  the  duty  of 
the  physician  to  admonish  the  parents  of  a  danger  which 
may  be  unsuspected,  that  by  medicine,  or  a  change  of  air 
and  habits  the  malady  may  be  checked  in  its  incipient  stage. 

"The  treatment  of  the  most  common  form  of  chlorosis, 
namely,  that  accompanying  puberty,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  the  treatment  of  all  the  others;  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples, which,  with  greater  or  less  modification,  are  univer- 
sally applicable.  It  is  here,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  its  character  is  not  understood,  or  when  it  is 
treated  empirically,  that  the  greatest  error  is  committed.  It 
is  viewed  as  a  local,  not  as  a  constitutional  affection;  and 
nnany  are  the  individuals  who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  vain 
and  ignorant  attempt  of  prematurely  establishing  menstrua- 
tion; mercury,  drastic  purgatives,  and  emmenagogues,  having 
irretrievably  destroyed  the  constitutional  power  and  paved 
the  way  for  phthisical  disease. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  elaborately  to  comment  upon  cer- 
tain great  mistakes  in  the  physical  education  of  female  youths 
And  yet,  I  must  be  excused,  if  I  direct  attention  to  the  diet, 
air,  exercise,  and  clothing  of  the  sex.  It  will  readily  be 
granted,  that  if,  in  these  particulars,  there  is  extensive  aevia- 
tion  from  the  dictates  of  nature  and  common  sense,  there 
must  be  a  proportionate  risk  of  debility  and  disease.    In  our 
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own  changeable  climate,  it  behooves  the  guardian  of  female 
youth  to  be  especially  prudent;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  study  these  matters  too 
closely.  If  the  national  practices  in  these  particulars  could 
be  changed — and  the  remark  applies  with  great  force  to  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society  living  in  cities  and  towns 
— chlorosis,  imperfect  puberty,  and  amenorrhcea,  would  be 
uncommon,  instead  ot  being,  as  they  now  are,  extremely 
prevalent  diseases. 

^'Chlorosis  is  a  rare  affection  in  rural  districts;  where  fe- 
male youth  are  much  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  not  unfash- 
bnable  to  walk  and  run,  and  where  it  is  not  considered  a 
gross  violation  of  good  breeding  to  sport  and  play  with  ac- 
tivity and  vigor.  Such  girls  acquire  energy  of  system,  each 
organ  is  developed,  the  blood  is  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality;  nutrition  is  healthy,  and  puberty  is  attained  without 
difficulty." 

A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  disease 
and  must  be  corrected  by  improving  the  digestive  functions. 
A  due  evacuation  of  the  bowels  must  be  daily  secured,  and 
for  this  .purpose  Dr.  Ashwell  prefers  aloes,  rhubarb,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  manna,  to  be  aided  if  necessary  by  the 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta  as  an  alterative.  An  injection  of  a 
pint  of  warm  water  into  the  rectum,  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  he  also  looks  upon  as  a  valuable  measure  for  unloading 
the  large  intestines.  Aromatics  are  advantageously  combined 
with  the  laxatives,  and,  above  all,  iron  at  a  particular  stage 
of  the  disease  is  the  remedy  upon  which  our  main  reliance 
must  be  placed.  But  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  without  due 
preparation  of  the  system;  if  the  iron  be  given  before  the 
function  of  the  digestive  apparatus  has  been  improved  by 
purgatives,  and  while  the  tongue  is  still  loaded  and  foul,  ag« 
gravation  of  symptoms  will  be  the  consequence.  This  con- 
dition being  obviated,  and  only  the  peculiar  debility  and  pal^ 
lor  of  chlorosis  remaining,  a  single  grain  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  even  twice  that  quantity,  may  be  most  beneficially 
tried.  Occasionally,  as  stated  by  our  author,  the  effect  is  al- 
most magical,  and  is  manifest  in  proportion  as  it  does  not 
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confine  the  bowels  nor  induce  febrile  heat  Dr.  A.  prefer* 
to  combine  the  iron  with  narcotics,  and  recommeds  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

"Perri  ammon.  3iss,  extr.  humuli,  extr.  papav.  alb.  aa  gr. 
XV.,  ol.  cassiEB  m.  xv.,  M.  ft.  pil.  xxi^.  Sumat.  i.  vel.  ij.  bis 
terve  quotidie." 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that  a  most  important  addition 
to  our  remedial  resources  in  this  affection  has  been  made  in 
the  iodide  of  iron^  some  interesting  cures  by  which  we  have 
witnessed.  He  indicates  in  the  following  passage  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  proves  most  beneficial,  as  well  as  a 
niost  eligible  form  in  which  to  administer  it: 

^^'The  iodide  of  iron  has  been  extensively  tried,  both  in 
hospital  and  private  practice^  and  with  undoubted  success; 
especially  when  glandular  enlargements  and  other  indications 
ol  a  strumous  habit,  have  been  associated  with  the  chlorosis. 
I  give  it  in  the  subjoined  form. 

""Ferri  iodidi  gr.  xvi.,  tinct,  columb©  vel.  gent.  c.  ^i.,  aquee 
distillatae   3  vii.,  ft.  mist.     Sumat  coch.   iL   magna,   bis   terve . 
quotidie." 

The  next  disease,  amenon-hasa^  is  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  one  just  treated  of.  There  are  two 
principal  forms  of  it:  amenorrhoea  of  retention,  and  amenor- 
rhcea  of  suppression.  The  author  is  very  full  on  all  the 
points  connected  with  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this 
complaint,  and  indicates  with  clearness  the  various  conditions 
which  call  for  variety  in  the  course  of  cure,  such  as  congen- 
ital deficiency  or  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation,  a  too 
plethoric,  or  a  too  delicate  and  irritable  state  of  the  body, 
&c.  In  a  case  of  recent  and  acute  suppression  in  delicate, 
spare  women,  who  are  highly  nervous  and  irritable,  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  plan  of  treatment: 

^^General  bleeding  is  inadmissible,  nor  are  leeches  usually 
advantageous:  metastasis  of  the  pain,  but  rarely  its  perma- 
nent removal  may  bo  produced  by  their  application.  Active 
purgatives  are  necessary,  for  the  bowels  are  commonly  load* 
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ed,  and  hard  scybalous  fseces  long  retained  in  the  laige  bow 
els,  excite  and  maintain  painful  irritation.  A  general  want 
bath  at  96® ;  a  warm  mustard  hip-bath  or  mustard  pediluvia. 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  The  following  antispas- 
modic draught  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  till 
the  symptoms  begin  to  subside. 

]^  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet  3u  vel.  iii. 

Tinct.  Castx)rei  vel.  AsafoetidaB  388.  ad  3j- 
Pulv.  Ipecac.  C.  gr.  iv.  vel.  v. 
Mist.  Camph.  3vu-     M.  ft.  Haiut. 

"In  addition,  if  pain  be  severe,  a  pill,  containing  two  or 
three  grains  of  camphor,  and  two  grains  of  antimonial  pow- 
der may  be  exhibited. 

"Injections  into  the  rectum  sometimes  produce  an  almost 
magical  effect.  Laudanum,  asafcetida,  and  poppy  syrup  are 
employed  for  this  purpose,  (vide  formulae)  and  as  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  they  be  retained  for  some  time  after  their  introduc- 
tion, a  piece  of  sponge  or  a  knapkin,  should  be  kept  firmly 
and  closely  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  bowel.  Wh«i 
narcotic  enemata  are  injectad,  the  quantity  should  not  exceed 
two  or  three  ounces,  as  more  will  unnecessarily  dilute  the 
anodyne  ingredient,  and  by  distending  the  gut,  induce  expul- 
sive action.  The  pain  and  spasm,  in  this  lorm  of  acute  sup 
pression,  are  thus  relieved,  and  menstruation  does  oftener  re- 
cur during  the  immediate  period,  in  this,  than  in  the  inflamma- 
tory species;  but  in  neither  can  it  be  invariably  expected.  If, 
however,  the  treatment  has  fortunately  re-established  the  dis- 
charge, every  precaution  ought  to  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  exposure  of  so  susceptible  a  patient  to  any  of  those  causes 
which  might  induce  a  relapse.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked, 
that  an  attack,  either  of  inflammation  or  irritable  suppression, 
is  often  the  prelude  to  more  permanent  menstrual  obstruction; 
and  if  month  after  month  elapses,  without  the  performance 
of  the  secretion,  chronic  suppression  to  be  next  treated  o^ 
will  be  the  result." 

In  chronic  suppression,  the  state  of  the  system  determines 
the  character  of  the  treatment,  which  must  be  antiphlogbtic 
if  plethora  exist,  and  tonic  and  stimulant  if  the  reverse.  But 
there  occur  cases  often  in  which  complications  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  modify  the  plan  of  cure.  The  following  quotation 
from  our  author  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  discrimbation 
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Vvhich  is  necessary  to  the  successful  management  of  this  dis- 
order: 

*^The  six  cases  of  complicated  amenorrhoEa  were  very  in- 
teresting. In  one,  it  was  associated  with  chorea.  The  pa- 
tient, after  protracted  treatment,  was  eventually  cured  by 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  injection  of  liq.  ammoniac  into  the 
vagina.  In  another,  amenorrhoea  was  complicated  with  epi- 
lepsy. The  medicine  prescribed  was  ferri  sulph.  gr.  i.  pulv. 
digitalis  gr.  i  pulv.  myrrha)  gr.  ij.  mucil.  Acacise  q.  s.  fiat  pil- 
lula  ter  die  sumenda.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  pills 
were  persevered  in  for  three  weeks,  without  any  injunous 
consequences  from  the  use  of  the  digitalis;  a  circumstance  at- 
tributable, probably,  to  its  combination  with  the  iron.  At 
this  period,  the  catamenia  appeared;  and  there  has  been  no 
return  of  the  fits.  In  a  third  case,  hemiplegia  was  attendant 
on  the  amenorrhoea.  This  complication  was  tedious,  and 
diflicult  to  manage.  At  first,  the  mist  ferri  c.  was  prescribed; 
afterwards,  the  sulphate  of  zinc;  and  an  iodine  liniment  was 
well  nibbed  over  the  spine,  night  and  morning.  Menstrua- 
tion was  eventually  established,,  and  the  patient  regained 
the  entire  use  of  the  side.  In  the  fourth  case,  there  was 
teenia  with  the  amenorrhoea.  In  addition  to  the  other  reme- 
dies, the  ol.  terebinth,  was  curatively  employed.  In  the  fifth 
patient  there  was  vicarious  discharge  from  the  mammse,  in 
conjunction  with  amenorrhoea;  the  mist,  ferri  c.  was  ordered, 
as  well  as  the  daily  employment  of  the  ammoniacal  injection. 
The  last  patient  had,  in  addition  to  the  amenorrhoea,  a  pecu- 
liar nervous  affection  of  one  of  her  lower  extremities  which 
completely  subsided  when  the  catamenial  function  was,  by 
appropriate  remedies,  healthily  established." 

Among  emmenagogues  Dr.  A.  speaks  favorably  of  electri- 
cf/y,  moderately  applied,  where  the  system  is  not  plethoric, 
where  pregnancy  is  not  suspected,  where,  in  a  word,  the  dis- 
ease is  local,  all  constitutional  symptoms  having  been  sub- 
dued. Stimulating  injections  are  also  mentioned  in  encour- 
aging terms. 

"These  were  formerly  much  employed,  and  a  variety  of  ir- 
ritating ingredients  entered  into  their  composition;  at  present, 
as  a  vaginal  enema,  the  Liq.  Ammonias  fort,  in  milk,  is  general* 
ly  administered.     I  have  often  used  it  with  success  during  the 
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kit  twelve  years^  both  in  hospital   and  private   practice.    It 
rarely  does  good,  if  it  is  tiot  attended  and  followed  by  a   pun- 

Knt  sensation  of  heat,  tingling,  and  some  pain  in  the  vagina. 
I  use  should  be  commenced  three  days  prior  to  the  expected 
period:  and  the  patient,  after  each  injection,  shoud  apply  a 
napkin  to  the  vulva,  so  firmly  as  to  cause  the  injected  fluid 
to  be  retained  fur  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  not  a  safe  rem- 
edy where  there  is  uterine  congestion.  In  two  such  (sises 
dangerous  inflammation  of  the  cervix  and  upper  part  of  the 
vagina  followed  its  use.  Where,  however,  uterine  torpor  is 
unaccompanied  by  congestion  and  acute  irritation,  the  ammoni- 
acal  injection  is  often  efficacious.  Occasionally,  like  electri- 
city, it  produces  menstruation  at  once,  while,  in  some  women, 
in  common  with  the  most  approved  remedies,  it  is  without  e& 
feet  The  strong  mustard  mp-bath,  used  twice  during  the 
day,  the  patient  remaining  in  it  for  nearly  an  hour  each  time, 
at  a  temperature  of  96  or  98°,  is  an  effectual  auxiliary  rem- 
edy.'' 

He  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  injection : 

^^^  Liq.  ammon.  fort  3i.  vel.  3iss.,  lactis  tepid.  §xvj. 
M.  ft.  Injectio  vaginalis.  A  third  part  to  be  passed  into 
the  vagina  three  times  daily. 


In  the  next  chapter  the  author  considers  vicarious 
atwm.  This  is  often  witnessed  as  haematemesis,  haemoptysis, 
or  in  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nipples,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  form  of  a  severe  salivation.  Leucorrhoea  is  also 
vicarious,  in  some  instances,  of  the  sanguineous  menstrual 
discharge.     Dr.  Ash  well  has  the  following  on  that  head: 

"There  is  in  health  a  secretion,  exceedingly  small  in  quan- 
tity, of  colorless  transparent  mucus,  poured  out  by  the  ute- 
rine lining  membrane,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  op- 
posite surfaces  of  the  organ,  and  preventing  friction  and  ad- 
hesive inflammation.  When  excessive,  constituting  leucor- 
rhoea, it  is  occasionally,  and  more  frequently  than  blood,  vi- 
carious of  menstruation.  Strictly  speAing,  there  is  amenor- 
rhoea,  because  a  mucus,  instead  of  a  sanguineus  secretioa,  is 
furnished  by  the  minute  extremities  of  the  uterine  arteries. 
But  there  is  activity  instead  of  torpor;  and  it  will  be  found 
on  inquiry,  that  all  the  symptoips  denoting  menstruation  reg-^ 
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ularly  appear,  especially  when  this  condition  is  vicarious  of 
the  catamenia  at  an  early  age. 

^^The  disease  is  most  common  in  delicate  and  susceptible 
girls,  at  the  epoch  of  commencing  menstruation.  I  have 
seen  it  also  in  weak  and  exhausted  women,  and  I  have  now 
under  my  care  a  patient  nearly  thirty«five  years  old,  who,  in 
consequence  of  frequent  abortion  and  protracted  suckling,  be- 
ing exceedingly  impoverished  and  feeble,  has  for  the  last  12 
months,  suffered  from  vicarious  leucorrhcea.  The  re^ar 
menstrual  period  has  been  exactly  observed,  and  although  the 
discharge  has  been  fully  as  abundant  as  the  natural  catamenia, 
and  has  lasted  three  or  four  days,  it  has  never,  till  the  last 
month  been  colored.  Conception  in  these  cases  is  not  an 
improbable  event,  as  in  several  females  who  have  come  under 
my  notice,  where  the  menstruation  was  colorless,  pregnancy 
has  occurred. 

^^In  early  life  this  vicarious  leucorrhcea,  if  from  its  amount 
and  periodical  return,  it  is  believed  to  be  uterine  and  not 
merelv  vaginal,  removes  all  impression  of  congenital  defect 
or  malformation.  Nor,  if  the  intervafbe  free  from  excessive 
mucous  discharge,  is  the  health  much  deranged:  a  circum- 
stance marking  the  difference  between  this  form  of  vicarious 
menstruation,  and  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  uterine  function  is  fully  developed  independent- 
ly of  medicine  or  change  of  air,  although  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  perfect  menstruation 
may  almost  spontaneously  occur.^^ 

The  treatment,  as  in  the  case  of  hemorrhage  dependent  on 
amenorrhoea,  consists  in  remedies  addressed  to  the  uterus, 
such  as  purgatives,  cupping  or  leeching,  electricity,  emmen- 
agogues,  and  subsequently  in  the  use  of  iron,  aided  by  a  nu- 
tritious and  easily  digested  diet,  exercise,  and  pure  air.  These 
measures  will  so  far  improve  the  blood  and  impart  constitu- 
tional vigor,  as  sooner  or  later  to  induce  healthy  mensti-ua- 
tion. 

Dysmenorrhea  is  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter, 
and  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  species;  as  irritable  or  neu- 
ralgic, plethoric,  inflammatory  and  congestive  dysmenorrhoea, 
and  amenorrhoea  dependent  on  mechanical  obstruction. — 
The  pathology  in  each  case  being  peculiar,  a  different  plan  of 
cure  is  demanded  in  each,  and  the  great  point  is  to  arrive  at  a 
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correct  diagnosis  in  every  instance.  If  that  be  cleariy  made 
out  the  course  of  treatment  is  easily  determined.  The  neu- 
ralgic form  must  be  treated  by  narcotics;  the  congestive  and 
inflammatory  by  depletion,  and  so  on.  Acetate  of  ammonia 
has  been  highly  recommended  by  a  French  writer  in  cases  of 
painful  menstruation,  attended  by  morbid  excitement  of  the 
female  genital  system,  and  Dr.  Goddard,  in  a  note  to  this 
work,  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  witnessed  the  happy  ope- 
ration of  the  remedy  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times 
daily.  It  allayed  the  pain,  which  at  previous  menstrual  pe* 
riods  had  been  very  great.  This  remedy  is  said  to  be  equal- 
ly applicable  in  cases  of  profuse  menstruation,  or  menor- 
rhagia. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  taken  up  with  formulee  of  remedies, 
which  will  be  very  convenient  for  practitioner^.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  menorrhagia^  or  inordiate  menstruation,  is  discussed. 
The  author  divides  it  into  two  forms,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
discharge  is  profuse,  but  unattended  by  uterine  bleeding;  and 
in  the  second  with  a  profuse  menstruation,  there  is  attendant 
also  loss  of  blood  from  the  uterine  arteries.  The  latter  he 
considers  under  three  varieties,  namely;  acute  or  active  mo- 
norrhagia, occurring  in  the  plethoric  and  robust;  the  passive 
or  chronic,  which  is  met  with  in  delicate,  exhausted,  and  hys- 
terical females;  and  the  congestive  attendant  upon  middle  or 
advanced  life.  These  distinctions  are  valuable  in  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  each  variety  demanding  a  peculiar  treat- 
ment. Even  in  the  first  form,  profuse  menstruation,  the 
plan  of  cure  must  vary  with  the  habit  of  the  patient,  which 
may  be  plethoric  and  robust,  or  delicate,  pallid  and  feeUe. 
And  in  cases  where  hemorrhage  exists  it  is  of  still  more  con- 
sequence, that  the  state  of  the  system  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  application  of  remedies.  These  modifications  are 
pointed  out  by  our  author  with  great  clearness.  In  order  to 
be  aUe  to  prescribe  judiciously  under  such  circumstances, 
Dr.  A.  justly  remarks — 

"It  is  right  in  every  protracted  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus 
to  examine.    By  this  alone,  and  I  allow  that  even  then  we  fre- 
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quently  fail,  can  we  expect  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  poly- 
pus, a  sub-mucous  tumour,  or  so  much  increased  bulk  as  to 
render  the  existence  of  organic  lesion  highly  probable.  In 
the  majority  of  examples  of  congestive  menorrhagia,  I  be- 
lieve that  increased  uterine  bulk,  fulness  of  the  cervix,  and 
openness  of  the  os,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
change.'' 

The  author  speaks  of  injections  into  the  uterus  as  efhcient 
but  at  the  same  time  as  very  hazardous  remedies.     He  says: 

"•In  conclusion,  I  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  I  have 
twice  witnessed,  in  most  extreme  cases,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  injecting  into  tlie  uterine  cavity  a  small  quantity  of  the 
spirit  of  turpentine.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  after  what  I 
have  heretofore  said,  that  I  advise  this  procedure  on  slight 
grounds.  I  believe  such  injections  to  be  very  certain  but 
highly  hazardous  remedies,  and  they  never  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed except  as  derniers  resorts.  The  uterus  also  has  been 
injected  with  a  small  quantity  of  lead  and  alum  in  solution^ 
and  the  narrator  of  the  treatment  says:  'the  remedy  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  for  in  two  instances  it  was  followed  by  vomiting, 
uterine  inflammation,  and  death,'" 

These  remaiks  are  followed  by  a  case  of  so  impressive  a 
character  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  it: 

"I  first  employed  the  turpentine  in  a  menorrhugia  where 
every  previous  remedy  had  proved  inefTectual.  The  case  is 
as  follows: 

"Mrs.  G.,  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  habitually  intemper- 
ate, requested  me  to  give  her  some  medicine  to  prevent  he- 
morrhage from  the  womb.  She  was  large,  and  rather  bloat- 
ed, but  still  capuble  of  great  exertion.  She  was  married, 
was  the  mother  of  several  living  children,  and  had  miscarried 
a  few  months  previously.  I  remonstrated  with  her  on  the 
^xcesse8  to  which  she  acknowledged  she  was  prone,  and  ful- 
ly explained  to  her,  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  bleed- 
ings. The  uterus  was  large  and  soft,  and  the  cervix  was  full 
and  flabbv:  but  although  the  os  was  sufficiently  patulous  to 
permit  of  the  entrance  of  the  finger,  I  could  not  detect  fur- 
ther structural  change.  An  examination  by  the  rectum  was 
also  made.  She  lived  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and  as 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her,  she  adopted  for  a 
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time  the  prescribed  plan  and  diet  By  purgiim  during  tbe 
intervals,  and  especially  before  the  period,  die  losses  were 
for  a  few  months  greatly  diminished.  At  length  she  thought 
herself  so  well,  as  to  be  no  longer  under  the  necessity  to 
adopt  any  plan  which  curtailed  her  usual  indulgences.  I  lost 
sight  of  her  for  some  months,  and  I  know  during  the  interrai, 
that  highly  seasoned  food,  and  large  quantities  of  ale  and 
wine  were  daily  taken.  One  evening,  I  was  requested  id 
haste  to  visit  her,  and  I  found  her  almost  dead  from  uterine 
bleeding.  Her  husband  informed  me,  that  since  my  last  at- 
tendance, she  had  very  frequently  lost  large  quantities  of 
blood,  and  he  had  thought  that  on  several  occasions  she  most 
have  died,  but  that  hitherto  she  had  always  slowly  rallied. 
Brandy  and  ammonia  and  ergot,  restored  animation,  but  die 
had  not  said  many  words  before  a  fresh  gush  again  induced 
alarming  syncope.  Cold  water  was  dashed  over  the  fiice, 
ammonia  was  applied  to  her  nostrDs  by  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
and  after  a  very  lengthened  fainting,  she  again  rallied.  Qp 
inquiry,  I  found  "the  attack  had  already  lasted  two  days;  and 
it  was  evident  that  her  powers  were  exhausted.  Her  voice 
was  scarcely  to  be  heard,  the  pulse  was  quick  and  feeMe,  and 
her  breathing  was  very  short,  the  countenance  was  livid  and 
anxious;  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  though  another  gush  would  de- 
stroy her.  Her  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Burton,  plugged  with 
sponge  but  ineffectually.  On  the  instant  I  proposed  to  in- 
ject a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  turpentine;  ana  having  pro- 
cured a  gum-elastic  male  catheter,  and  cut  off  its  end,  so 
that  there  was  an  open  mouth,  I  introduced  it  through  the  os, 
which  was  very  patulous,  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  by  a 
syringe  I  injected  about  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  spirit 
^on  afterwards  I  plugged  the  vagina  with  tow.  There  was 
no  further  bleeding,  but  the  pain  was  indescribably  great,  as 
though  there  were  burning  coals  in  the  uterus  and  bladder. 
The  evidences  of  hysteria  seemed  so  clear,  that  I  feared  we 
must  have  taken  away  blood.  Fomentations  of  poppy  and 
conium  applied  very  hot;  camphor  and  laudanum,  together 
with  a  purgative  enema,  allayed  the  intense  suffering.  In 
twenty-four  hours  I  removed  the  tow,  and  there  was  no  fu^ 
ther  bleeding.  Menstruaton  never  returned,  and  from  the 
continued  and  occasionally  severe  pain  whieh  followed  the 
use  of  the  turpentine,  I  suspect  that  adhesion  of  the  sides  of 
the  uterine  cavity  resulted  from  the  inflammation.  Her  for- 
mer intemperate  habits  were  soon  resumed,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  she  died.    No  inspection  could  be  obtained^'' 
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And  with  this  quotation  we  reluctantly  close  our  notice  of 
this  excellent  treatise.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  full  an- 
alysis of  its  varied  and  instructive  contents,  and  so  we  have 
confined  our  selections  to  the  first  few  chapters.  These,  we 
feel  very  fully  persuaded,  will  create  in  our  readers  a  strong 
desire  to  see  more  of  a  work,  in  which  complaints  in  every 
way  so  interesting  to  the  practitioner  have  received  so  clear, 
practical,  and  full  an  illustration.  It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by 
Mr.  James  Maxwell,  through  whom  we  are  receiving  from 
the  publishers  many  similar  favors. 


Art,  VL — On  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  and 
Sexual  Organs,  Contaming  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder 
and  of  the  Urethra,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Obstructions 
to  which  these  passages  are  liable.  By  G.  J.  Guthris, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  to  the 
Royal  Westminster  Opthalmic  Hospital,  &c.,  &c.  From 
the  Third  London  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &;  Blanch- 
ard.     1845.     8vo.     pp.  150. 

This  monograph  describes  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a 
class  of  affections  which  often  prove  exceedingly  embarrass- 
ing to  the  young  surgeon.  The  author  professes  to  have  aimed 
af!  rendering  the  directions  for  the  management  of  each  par- 
ticular complaint  so  plain,  "that  any  one  of  even  moderate 
capacity  may  understand  and  practice  them."  He  has  divi- 
ded his  work  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  thin  volume  be- 
fore us  is  the  first;  "the  second  will  follow  with  the  least 
possible  delay." 

The  part  published  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  the 
structure  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  urethra,  the  formation  of 
spasmodic  and  permanent  stricture,  and  the  means  of  its  cure, 
the  treatment  of  impassable  stricture,  the  suppression  and 
retention  of  urine,  and  irritation  of  the  membranous  and 
prostatic  parts  of  the  urethra. 

fi  * 
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The  iSrst  chapter  opens  with  the  following  remarks  ex- 
pressed in  a  style  so  chaste  and  elegant  that  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  quoting  them: 

^^The  continual  calls  on  the  bladder  in  both  sexes,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  life,  under  circumstan- 
ces which  are  frequently  foreign  to  their  natural  state;  and 
the  double  function  which  the  uretra  has  to  perform  in  man, 
during  a  long  period  of  what  is  often  an  artificial  mode  of 
living,  tend  constantly  to  their  derangement;  and  whilst,  like 
every  other  part  of  the  body,  they  contain  within  them  the 
seeds  of  their  decay,  which  would  sooner  or  later  develop 
themselves  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  they  are  often 
caused  to  germinate  at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  the  irr^u- 
larities  and  vicious  propensities  of  man  himself. 

''^The  diseases  to  which  these  parts  are  liable  would  be 
rarely  experienced  until  the  middle  period  of  life  was  passed, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  indulgencies  and  irregularities  which 
usually  prevail  in  a  highly  civilized  community,  and  more 
commonly  give  rise  to  them.  They  are  not,  however,  the 
less  sensibly  felt,  because  they  are  sometimes  merited.  They 
are  always,  when  severe,  the  source  of  great  anxiety  of  mind 
and  distress  of  body,  leading  gradually  to  premature  decay; 
and  terminating  not  unfrequentfy  in  a  protracted  and  painnil 
dissolution.  At  an  early  period,  surgery  can  afford  ^reat  and 
important  relief;  it  can  as  often  prevent  further  mischief  as 
it  can  cure  that  which  exists,  and  is  a  source  of  no  less  satis- 
faction to  the  surgeon  than  of  delight  and  happiness  to  the 
patient  I  know  oi  no  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  the 
gratitude  of  one  man  to  another  is  more  often  and  more  cor- 
dially expressed. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  his  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  urinary  organs,  but  give  from  the  chapter  on 
the  structure  of  the  bladder  the  subjoined  instructive  obser- 
vations: 

"When  the  bladder  is  contracted  and  empty,  the  urine 
passes  readily  into  and  gradually  dilates  it,  until  the  desire 
for  expulsion  comes  on  and  leads  to  its  evacuation.  A  little 
more  or  a  little  less  seems  to  have  no  influence  in  preventing 
the  urine  from  finding  its  way  ii^  the  weight  of  tne  column 
descending  from  the  kianey  readily  overbalancing  to  a  cer- 
tab  point  the  resisting  power  of  the  coats  of^the  bladder. 
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When  the  bladder  is  distended,  it  no  longer  yields  easily,  the 
ureter  is  pressed  upon  by  the  muscular  wall  in  its  passa^ 
through  it,  and  the  further  entrance  of  urine  is  in  a  great 
measure  prevented.  If  the  obstruction  be  long  continued, 
the  ureter  above  this  part  is  gradually  dilated  from  the  size  of 
a  crow  quill  to  that  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  even  larger;  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  increases  in  size,  a  low  or  chronic  in- 
flammation is  induced,  the  secretory  organs  are  pressed  upon 
and  partially  removed,  so  that  the  kidney  may  become  at 
last  an  almost  empty  bag  separated  by  partitions,  indicating 
only  the  former  existence  of  its  lobes.  A  total  suppression 
of  the  secretion  may,  under  such  circumstances,  take  place 
at  any  time.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  kind 
vrhich  has  come  under  my  observation,  occurred  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  suffered  from  a  cancer  of  the  uterus;  the  dis- 
ease after  a  time  extended  towards  the  ureters,  which  at  last 
were  embraced  and  pressed  upon  by  it  as  they  eatered  the 
bladder.  The  lady,  as  this  took  place,  began  to  suffer  more 
from  derangement' of  her  urinary  apparatus;  the  bladder  was 
found  ultimately,  on  passing  the  catheter,  to  contain  little  or 
no  water;  she  fell  into  a  state  of  low  fever,  became  paralytic, 
afterwards  comatose,  and  died.  On  examination,  the  ori- 
fices of  the  ureters  were  found  in  a  sound  state,  although 
the  ureters  were  impervious  at  the  part  where  they  were 
grasped  by  the  diseased  structure;  above  this  they  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  kidneys  were  much  diseased  and 
sacculated.  The  peculiar  maaner  in  which  the  ureters  enter 
into  the  bladder  is,  then,  an  admirable  provision  of  nature  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  too  great  a  distention  of  the  blad- 
der rather  than  of  the  ureters,  for  nature  can  accommodate 
herself  for  several  days  to  a  complete  suppression  of  the  se- 
cretion of  urine,  and  for  a  very  long  time  to  a  partial  se- 
cretion of  it." 

The  second  chapter  considers  the  stiiicture  of  the  urethra 
.  and  the  instruments  used  in  treating  its  complaints.  It  con- 
tains very  full  directions  with  which  the  practitioner  ought 
to  be  familiar  when  proceeding  to  correct  disorders  of  this 
passage.  Speaking  of  false  passages  in  the  urethra  the  au- 
thor says: 

"Dr.  Civiale,  who  saw,  when  in  London,  the  care  bestowed 
in  the  preservation  of  specimens  of  diseases  of  the  bladder 
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and  urethra,  in  ^hich  false  passages  had  been  made,  and 
which  care  is  not  taken  in  Paris,  where  they  are  rarely  pre- 
served, and  where  they  are  consequently  not  seen,  conr 
eludes,  in  his  'Memoire  sur  I'Anatomie  Pathologique  des  Re- 
tricissemens  de  I'Uretre,'  that  these  evils  have  arisen  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  faulty  construction  of  our  catheters 
and  sounds,  which  he  considers  to  be  too  much  bent  In 
London,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  false  passages  occur  more 
frequently  abroad  than  at  home,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  instruments  being  too  conical  and  too  straight'^ 

The  chapter  on  strictures  is  highly  instructive.  This  at 
fection  may  be  spasmodic  or  permanent.  The  former,  from 
the  following  remarks  of  our  author,  would  appear  to  be  a 
rare  occurrence: 

^^The  only  case  of  what  may  be  called  pure  spasmodic  ac- 
tion which  has  come  under  my  observation,  occurred  in  a 
gentleman,  who  came  to  my  house  twice  in  the  course  of 
several  years,  declaring  he  could  not  make  his  water,  and  de- 
siring to  have  a  catheter  passed;  which  was  each  time  done 
without  the  least  difficulty.  The  first  time,  he  came  he  was 
aware  of  his  situation;  said  it  arose  from  anxiety  of  mind  re- 
lating to  family  affairs,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  instrument 
would  immediately  and  effectually  relieve  him.  If  there  were 
an  obstacle,  and  I  was  by  no  means  certain  of  there  being 
any  beyond  a  hesitation,  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  arising,  I  suppose,  from 
.a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  compressor  urethrae  muscle. 
As  this  gentleman  suffered  no  kind  of  inconvenience  at  any 
other  time,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  there  was  no  partic- 
ular irritation  in  the  urethra,  and  that  it  was,  as  the  cause 
is  unknown,  what  may  be  called  accidental  spasmodic.  I 
have  heard  of  a  lawyer,  but  I  do  not  recollect  where  I  heard 
it,  who  often  suffered  in  this  way  when  engaged  long  in  court 
in  a  difficult  case,  and  who  was  always  relieved  in  a  similar 
manner;  but  here  I  should  say  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
individual  was  laboring  under  some  slight  permanent  irrita- 
tion iq  the  urethra,  or  that  it  was  at  least  in  an  excitable 
state  at  some  one  part  near  the  bulb.  A  healthy  man  suf> 
fering  from  anxiety  and  alarm,  often  feels  a  desire  to  pass  his 
water,  which  he  cannot  at  all  times  restrain,  and  it  flows 
whether  he  will  or  not;  but  if  he  has  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing it  for  hours,  then,  indeed,  the  powerful  contraction  of  th« 
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compressor  urethr»  may  bring  on  irritation  in  the  part,  and 
spasm  of  the  muscle;  but  this  is  the  result  of  its  own  irregu- 
lar and  long  continued  action,  inducing  irritation  as  the  first 
step  to  inflammation,  and  is  of  exceedm^ly  rare  occurrence; 
still  it  is  not  an  instance  of  pure  spasm,  like  the  case  I  have 
related,  in  which  the  incapability  was  preceded  by  no  uneasi- 
ness until  the  attempt  at  micturition  was  made.'' 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  symptoms  of  stricture,  con- 
cerning which  the  author  makes  the  following  impressive  re- 
marks: 

^The  sj^mptoms  of  stricture,  like  those  of  most  other  dis- 
eases not  immediately  affecting  life,  are  often  as  slow  in  their 
prog[ress,  and  as  insidious  in  their  nature,  as  they  are  appall- 
mg  in  their  results.  They  are  rarely  present  until  after  the 
age  of  puberty;  are  common  from  that  period  until  after  five 
and  forty  years  of  age;  and  seldom  occur  as  the  consequen- 
ces of  stricture  afterwards:  so  that  when  an  elderly  man 
complains  of  symptoms  of  this  kind  for  the  first  time,  they 
usually  indicate  derangement  of  the  prostate,  the  bladder,  or 
the  kidneys.  I  have  a  j^entleman,  advanced  in  life,  now  un- 
der my  care,  who  sent  ror  me  for  a  retention  of  urine,  de- 
claring he  had  no  stricture;  yet  he  admitted  that  his  urine  for  30 
years  had  passed  in  a  very  small  stream,  and  that  he  had  had 
occasionallv  a  stoppage  of  water.     This  was  clearly  a  com- 

Flaint  of  the  urethra  of  long  standing;  and,  on  examination^ 
found  a  stricture  at  five  inches  and  a  half,  which  would  not 
admit,  for  several  days,  the  smallest  bougie." 

After  this  follow  directions  for  examining  the  urethra,  and 
then  remarks  on  the  cure  of  the  malady  by  dilatation.  The 
work  must  be  consulted  for  information  on  these  points,  since 
a  compression  of  the  details  of  practice  into  the  limits  at  our 
disposal  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

In  the  same  chapter  the  mode  of  destroying  strictures  by 
caustic  is  described  at  length,  and  hemorrhage,  and  the  divis- 
ion  of.  a  stricture  are  also  considered. 

The  following  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  treatment  of 
impassable  stricture,  of  which  the  author  says: 

^^When  a  stricture  is  impassable  by  the  bougie,  but  is  per- 
meable by  the  urine,  although  it  flows  with  difiiculty,  and  there 
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is  no  urgent  necessity  for  the  iimnediate  removal  of  the  ok 
struction,  two  different  modes  of  proceeding  may  be  adopted 
for  its  cure;  one  by  a  long*continued  and  equable  pressure 
made  on  the  face  of  the  stricture  by  a  pliable  hollow  gum- 
elastic  bougie,  with  which  I  have  usually  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  obstruction  when  not  of  any  great  extent;  and 
of  effecting  a  passage  into  the  bladder,  without  giving  rise  \p 
the  alaim  and  anxiety  which  more  vigorous  measures  some- 
times occasion.  The  other,  by  steady  pressure  made  for  a 
short  time  at  intervals  with  a  solid  instrument,  until  the  ob- 
struction is  gradually  overcome." 

Regarding  the  mode  of  obviating  the  obstruction  he  has 
the  following: 

*''The  best  dilating  material  is  a  pliable  hollow  gum-elastic 
bougie,  of  a  medium  size,  and  perfectly  smooth,  and  tolerably 
round  at  the  point,  so  that  it  may  give  as  little  uneasiness  as 
possible.  This  instrument  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  urethra  in  the 
same  way  as  a  gum-elastic  catheter  is  fixed  in  the  bladder;  it 
should  project  about  one  inch  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  rather  less  than  more.  The  point  should  press 
against  or  rest  upon  the  stricture  with  the  greatest  possible 
gentleness,  so  that  it  may  not  give  rise  to  inflammation  or  ul- 
ceration, and  yet  should  press  just  so  much  as  to  cause  ab- 
sorption. It  is  an  admitted  point  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  new-formed  parts,  whether  laid  down  in  reparation  or 
in  disease,  do  not  resist  a  stimulus  in  the  same  manner  as 
parts  of  original  formation.  They  are  in  fact  removed  by 
the  action  of  the  absorbents  under  the  application  of  a  stimu* 
lus,  which  has  little  or  no  influence  on  parts  which  have  un* 
dergone  no  change,  and  are  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
individual.  The  pressure  made  by  the  point  of  the  bocttie 
should  therefore  be  nicely  regulated,  so  that  it  may  do  this 
and  no  more.  The  patient  readily  learns  what  is  wanted, 
and  as  he  can  feel  when  the  surgeon  cannot,  he  soon  under- 
stands how  to  manage  the  bougie  himself,  and  can  take  it  out, 
wash  it,  change  it,  or  replace  it,  as  he  pleases.  If  he  should 
be  a  very  restless,  fretful,  or  naturally  irritable  man,  it  may 
prevent  sleep  or  prove  inconvenient,  in  either  of  which  caaes 
It  may  be  removed  for  two  or  three  hours,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  individual,  whose  private  affairs  may  otherwise  render 
this  indulgence  necessary.  If  any  further  irritation  should 
lake  place,  it  ought  to  be  subdued  by  warm  fomentatioi)8,  by 
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opiates,  and  perhaps  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches. 
There  are  few  cases  which  require  anything  more^  provided 
the  patient  will  be  perfectly  quiet^  live  moderately,  and 
preserve  the  recumbent  position,  until  the  irritation  has  sub- 
sided." 

^On  this  topic,  as  on  all  the  points  discussed,  Mr.  Guthrie 
shows  himself  the  experienced  surgeon,  and  illustrates  his 
views  with  striking  and  instructive  cases.  It  is  seldom  in* 
deed,  that  we  meet  with  a  work  evincing  so  much  of  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  practice.  .  One  is  at  a  loss  which 
DQK>st  to  admire  in  it,  its  elegant  style,  or  its  practical  use- 
fulness. 

The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  suppression  and  retention  of 
urine,  and  irritation  of  the  membranous  and  prostatic  parts 
of  the  urethra,  but  as  we  find  it  impracticable  to  present  any 
thing  like  an  analysis  of  their  contents  in  the  few  pages  we 
are  permitted  to  occupy  with  this  notice,  we  take  leave  of  the 
volume,  earnestly  recommeding  it  to  the  careiul  study  of  the 
young  surgeon.  The  publishers  have  conferred  a  favor  on 
the  American  profession  by  bringing  out  a  work  of  so  much 
merit 


Art.  VII. — Principles  of  Foj-ensic  Medicine.  By  William 
A.  Gut,  M.B.  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians;  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's  Col- 
lege, London;  Physician  to  the  King's  College  Hospital, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  First  American  Edition.  With  Notes  and 
Additions,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  General  Pathology  in  Geneva  College,  &c., 
&c.     N.  York':   Harper  &  Brothers.    1845.    8vo.   pp.711. 

This  volume  is  a  rich  repository  of  facts,  to  which  the  student 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  law  may  have  recourse  with  equal  advantage.  Its  value 
to  the  profession  in  this  country  has  been  very  materially  en- 
hmnced  by  the  additions  of  Professor  Lee.    As  a  work  of 
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labor  and  research  it  cannot  pretend  to  compete  with  the 
"Elements"  of  our  countrymen,  the  Drs.  Beck,  but  its  meriti 
as  a  manual  are  not  the  less  on  that  account  It  is  concise, 
lucid,  and  practical,  with  sufficient  details  to  make  the  princi- 
ples clear,  without  burdening  the  memory  of  the  reader. 
The  plan  of  the  author  in  treating  the  various  topics,  is  to 
begin  with  a  short  statement  of  the  existmg  provisions  and 
requirements  of  the  law  in  England,  to  which  Dr.  Lee  has 
added  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  coun- 
try relative  to  the  subjects  discussed.  Having  stated  what  the 
law  is,  he  next  takes  up  and  investigates  the  chief  medical 
questions  likely  to  arise  out  of  it,  and  under  each  head  gives 
die  necessary  practical  rules  for  medico-legal  examination. 
Altogether,  the  work  is  an  excellent  epitome  of  all  that  has 
been  established  in  medical  jurisprudence,  and  will  be  found 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  volume  for  any  gentleman  of 
taste,  whether  engaged  or  not  in  either  of  the  professions  for 
which  it  was  written. 

This  is  the  second  republication  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  within  the  present  year, 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor  having  appeared  m  Philar 
delphia  simultaneously  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Guy  in  New 
York.  We  commended  the  former  of  these  publications  to 
the  favorable  regard  of  our  readers  sometime  ago.  Since 
we  wrote  that  notice,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Taylor  has 
charged  Dr.  Guy  with  having  borrowed  from  his  work  with- 
out suitable  acknowledgments,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
bitter  sparring  between  these  authors.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted. Guy,  it  seems,  was  the  pupil  of  Taylor,  and  if  he 
brought  away  from  the  lectures  the  thoughts,  and  often  the 
,words,  of  his  instructor,  it  is  no  more  than  was  to  have  been 
expected.  But  he  has  acknowledged  in  general  terms  his  ob- 
ligations to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  that«  it  occurs  to  us,  ought  to 
have  satisfied  him.  Both  works  are  largely  indebted  to  pre- 
vious publications,  among  the  rest  to  the  American  volumes 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Our  countrymen  have 
quite  as  much  cause  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Taylor,  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Guy. 
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Senecio  Aureus. — Class  Syngenesia,  Sup^rflua.  Life-root, 
Gravel-root,  by  the  Indians  Nun-qua.  This  plant  is  found  only 
in  swamps  and  the  vicinity  of  slugmsh  streams,  growing  in 
black  muck,  and  may  generally  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Caltha  palustris,  which  it  somewhat  resembles, 
the  leaf  being  smaller  and  less  succulent.  Commonly  but 
two  leaves  grow  from  the  same  root,  on  long  petioles  (6  to  12 
inches),  one  leaf  on  each,  serate  and  ovate-cordate.  In 
May,  it  sends  up  a  purplish  flower  stalk  from  18  to  24  inches 
high,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pinnatified  and  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  resembling  the  Taraxacum,  and 
generally  three  or  four  in  a  sort  of  umbel.  ^  The  plant  remains 
green  alt  winter,  and  as  the  young  leaves  start  up  in  the 
spring  the  old  ones  decay.  It  has  a  small  purplish  horizontal 
root,  lying  near  the  surface,  sending  ofl  minute  radicles  into 
the  soft  soil  beneath.  The  whole  plant  is  used,  and  is  easily 
and  rapidly  gathered  without  digging,  being  pulled  up,  by 
clasping  the  horizontal  portion. 

Given  in  infusion  it  promotes  perspiration,  the  secretion  of 
urine — increases  the  force  of  the  circulation,  without  producing 
any  febrile  tendency,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  those  cases 
of  anemia,  attended  with  cold  extremities,  feeble  circulation 
and  inability  to  endure  muscular  exertion.  In  dysmenorrhea, 
a  cupful  of  the  warm  infusion  frequently  gives  entire  relief, 
abatmg  the  pain  and  procuring  a  free  flow  of  the  catamenial 
secretion,  it  is  highly  useful  in  all  cases,  where  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  agent  is  required,  and  more  especially  if  the  case 
may  be  attended  with  spasm  of  the  urinary  or  uterine  sys- 
terns.    It  seems  to  exert  an  antispasmodic  influence  over  th« 
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capillary  vessels^  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  enabling 
them  to  relieve  themselves  of  accumulations  of  venous  blood, 
imparting  energy  and  power  to  the  whole  circulatory  appa- 
ratus.— iVl   F.  Jour,  of  Med. 


Rheumatism. — The  pro^osis  is  generally  favorable  so  far 
us  life  is  concerned,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  no  fever  is  so  seldom 
fatal  as  rheumatic  fever;  but  how  long  the  disease  will  contiuue, 
or  how  frequently  4he  patient  may  relapse,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict.  It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  vexatious  inflictions 
to  which  humanity  is  subjected.  When  several  joints  and  the 
muscles  moving  them  are  simultaneously  affected,  the  suffer- 
ings are  very  severe  and  the  pains  excruciating.  The  sufferer 
cannot  bear  to  be  moved,  or  scarcely  touched.  Even  in 
its  subdued  form  it  is  still  very  painful,  and  is  not  easily^  or  pa- 
tienUy  endured.  The  physicians  of  England  tell  us  it  often 
terminates  in  fatal  disease  of  the  heart;  1  have  not  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  such  a  case.  I  have  known  the 
same  patient  suffer  nine  or  ten  attacks  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty years,  and  survive  them  all  and  enjoy  go6d  health.  The 
convalescence  is  frequently  tedious  and  protracted:  some- 
times, however,  the  cure  is  rapid  and  permanent. 

There  have  been  various  plans  of  treatment  proposed  and 
followed,  such  as  the  depleting,  the  narcotic,  the  tonic,  and 
the  stimulating;  of  which  I  shall  now  take  some  notice  and 
briefly  indicate  my  preferences. 

Blood-letting  is  always  the  first  remedy  suggested.  When 
carried  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease,  it  leaves 
the  patient  in  a  state  of  great  prostration,  and  dooms  him  to  a 
slow  convalescence.  It  seems  to  have  more  control  over  the  ac- 
companying fever  than  over  the  local  pain  and  swelling.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  not  in  favor  ofexcessive  bleeding  in  rheumatism,  & 
in  many  cases  never  use  the  lancet  at  all.  I  choose  to  commence 
the  treatment  by  giving  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  say  fifteen  grains, 
followed  byinfusion  of  senna,  ora  dose  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb: 
then  I  give  tartar  emetic  in  small  doses,  and  warm  drinks  to 
promote  diaphoresis,  and  a  pill  of  opium,  two  grains,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  laudanum  at  night.  Opiates  I  consider  indispensa- 
ble from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  employment  of  calomel  and  opium  in  small  doses 
I  have  seldom  lound  to  have  any  beneficial  effects.  Thus  ex- 
hibited, calomel  is  tolerated,  rheumatic  patients  not  being 
easily  salivated:  but  the  disease  is  not  relieved.    Opium  in  su& 
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stance,  or  laudanum  or  the  salts  of  morphine,  in  full  doses, 
are  always  useful.  To  give  temporary  ease  and  to  procure 
sleep  are  very  desirable,  and  this  composure  tends  to  the  res- 
olution of  the  disease.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  concerning 
the  depleting  and  the  soothing  plans  of  treatment. 

Respecting  the  tonic  plan  so  warmly  advocated  by  Dr. 
Haygarth  in  the  last  century,  and  lately  revived  in  England^ 
and  in  this  country,  I  have  no  favorable  report  to  make.  The 
quinine  has  always  aggravated  the  pain,  and  rendered  the 
pulse  fuller  and  harder.  The  late  Dr.  Bushe  told  me  he  had 
cured  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  in  three  days,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  quinine  in  doses  of  five  grains,  combined  ^vith  the 
same  quantity  of  rhubarb  three  times  a  day.  Having  a  very 
severe  and  protracted  case  on  hand  at  the   time,  I   tried   his 

f>lan  four  days,  but  without  his  success,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
inquish  all  hopes  of  benefiting  my  patient  in  this  way.  I 
should  think  such  a  method  applicable  to  those  cases  only 
which  have  their  origin  in  marshy  districts,  and  which  are 
allied  to  intermittent  fever. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  tincture  of  colchicum 
in  the  treatment  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  cer- 
tainly I  have  found  no  sragle  remedy  so  efficacious  in  reliev- 
ing the  severe  pains,  and  in  subduing  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms in  this  disease.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  combine  the 
tincture  of  colchicum  with  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of 
aconite,  and  give  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  mixture  three  times  a 
day,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  at  bedtime.  This  is  an 
effective  and  satisfactory  method  of  treatment. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  guiacum  is  better  adapted  to 
the  chronic  than  to  the  inflammatory  form  of  rheumatism.  I 
use  the  following  formula:  ^.  pulv.  g.  guaiac  5  ss.  pulv.  g. 
arabic,  simple  syrup  aa.  f  ij.  aqua  cinam.  aqua  font,  f  iv.  M. 
Dose  one  ounce  thrice  daily.  This  is  the  only  admissible  form 
of  stimulating  treatment. 

The  last  plan  of  treatment  I  shall  speak  of,  is  the  free  use 
of  nitre.  A  scruple  of  nit.  potassa,  and  half  a  grain  of  an- 
timony tart,  givin  in  powder  every  four  hours,  often  pro- 
cures great  relief,  and  generally  speaking,  is  an  admirable 
way  oi  combatting  this  vexatious  disease.  The  last  case  I 
had,  I  treated  by  giving,  in  the  first  place,  fifteen  grains  of  calo- 
mel, followed  by  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of 
lemonade,  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
^vith  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  in  the  evening,  and  sufficient 
of  the  tincture  of  colchicum  to  keep  the  bowels  free  and  open. 
The  patient  was  much  relieved  in  a  week,  and  had  a  good 
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convalescence.  This  patient  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  oU, 
and  has  been  subject  to  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism  since 
her  second  year.  She  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many  times 
she  has  had  the  disease.  Previous  to  coming  under  my  care 
she  has  had  it  continue  seven  weeks,  so  that  she  could  not 
move  herself  in  bed.  It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  the  first 
attacks  of  acute  rheumatism  are  generally  the  most  severe 
and  protracted.  In  the  chronic  form  the  reverse  is  true.  1 
can  suggest  no  better  plan  than  the  treatment  above  men- 
tioned, for  as  to  curing  rheumatism  in  a  day  or  two,  or  in  one 
afternoon,  as  a  Homeopathist  once  told  me  he  had  done, 
altogether  exceeds  my  skill,  not  to  say  belief.  I  have  nev- 
er been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  any  charms  in  the  practice  of 

medicine. — Ibid. 


Poisoning  by  Hydi'ocyanic  Acid, — Mr.  Godfrey  has  publislv- 
ed,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal^  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  which  involves  some  points  of  interest,  not  irom 
the  symptoms  presented,  but  from  the  time  which  must  have 
elapsed,  after  the  imbibitou  of  the  poison,  before  death  occur- 
red; and  also  on  account  of  the  various  acts  of  volition  per- 
formed by  the  suicide  after  he  had  swallowed  the  acid.  It  ap- 
fears  that,  on  the  morning  when  he  committed  suicide,  one  of 
is  daughters  accompanied  him  to  his  office,  where  they  were 
seen  standing  together;  he  sent  her  away  with  a  message, 
and,  after  taking  off  his  great-coat,  proceeded  to  a  room  up 
stairs.  After  a  short  interval,  he  was  seen  to  walk  hastily 
out  of  the  house,  in  the  direction  of  the  dru^ist's  shop.  He 
must  have  swallowed  the  poison — ^about  half  an  ounce  of 
prussic  acid — when  up  stairs,  for  the  bottle  was  found  in  the 
fire-place  the  following  morning,  the  stopper  on  the  table.  It 
is  presumed  that  he  took  the  acid  before  placing  the  bottle  on 
the  fire,  as  no  glass  or  similar  utensil  was  found  in  the  room; 
he  must  then  have  gone  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  distance 
of  ten  average  paces,  descended  the  stairs,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, proceeded  to  the  druggist's  shop,  forty-five  paces — real- 
izing a  total  of  fifty-five  paces  and  seventeen  stairs.  He  en- 
tered the  shop  in  his  usual  manner,  which  was  slow  and 
steady:  the  druggist  (a  personal  friend)  asked  him  how  he  did? 
He  replied  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  ^^I  want  some  more 
of  that  prussic  acid."  The  druggist  passed  round  the  side 
and  end  of  his  counter  to  speak  to  him,  and  then  perceived 
that  he  was  in  the  act  of  placing  his  hand  upon  him,  as  if  for 
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support,  his  eyes  being  fixed  npon  him  with  a  stare.  The 
druggist  said  to  him,  ^^  You  have  been  taking  the  prussic  acidf ' 
to  which  no  answer  was  made.  He  was  then  placed  in  a 
chair,  but  fell  to  the  ground  and  died  soon  after  Mr.  Godfrey's 
arrival.  Although  the  facts  above  detailed  are  highly  inter- 
esting and  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  the  suicide  might  avail  himself  of  his  knowledge  to 
conceal  his  act,  or  an  ingenious  counsel  might  take  advantage 
of  it  to  confuse  the  medical  witness,  and  thus  obtain  me 
murderer's  acquittal,  yet  it  is  somewhat  imperfect  in  its  details. 
A  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  anhydrous  acid  contained  in 
the  preparation  taken  by  the  suicide,  would  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  facts  as  the  character  of  the  effect  produced 
might  then  be  more  correctly  estimated. — Ibid, 


Tracheotomy — Removal  of  a  pipe  stem  1 J  inch  long —  Cure. — 
Dr.  Hall,  of  Burlington,  Y t,  relates  the  following  case  in  the 
last  (April)  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  The  subject  was  a  little  boy  aged  four  years,  who 
drew  the  pipe  stem  into  his  windpipe  while  holding  and  draw- 
ing air  through  it  between  his  lips.  Every  thing  being  in  readi- 
ness the  operation  was  thus  executed: 

^^I  made  the  incision  through  the  skin  and  adipose  substance 
from  the  os  hyoides  downwards  to  just  below  the  thyroid  Car- 
thage, the  lad  all   the  while  screaming,   "Have  you  got   the 
pipe-stem?"     In  making  this  incision  I  divided   a  vein  of  con- 
siderable size   at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,   which  bled 
rather  freely  for  some  minutes.     This  was   taken   up,  and   a 
ligature   applied  by  my  assistants.     The   bleeding   being  ar- 
rested, and  the  trachea  laid  bare,   I   made  a  slight  incision 
through  its  upper  ring,  when  the  air  and  spray  burst  from  the 
interior.     The  child  was  now  turned  upon  his  left  side,   to 
prevent   the  oozing  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  and  the  perfor- 
ation was  immediately  slit  down   with  a  probe-pointed   bis- 
toury, the  length  of  the  external  incision  being  about  2i  inch- 
es.    The  integuments   were  now   drawn  apart  with  broad 
l)lunt  hooks  by  Dr.   Hatch,   and   search  was  made   by   Dr. 
JVf  arsh  for  the  foreign  body  with  a  probe,  it  not  being  thrown 
out,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  lighter  substances,   by   the 
forcible  exit  of  air  and  phlegm  in   coughing.    After  some 
xninutes  search  the  pipe-stem  was  drawn  out  upon  the  point 
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of  the  probe,  it  having  sunk  by  its  gravity   into  the  right 
bronchus,  where  it  was  detected  and  extracted  by  the  probe 
which  had  passed  into  its  hollow.     While  this  was  bein^d<»e, 
respiration  was  performed  wholly  through  the   artificml  ori-. 
fice,  and,  of  course,  the  voice  was  completely  hushed.    The 
face  and  countenance  exhibited  a  deep  flush,   with  a  sort  of 
painful  scowl,  the  eyes  partly  closed,  and  the  features  some- 
what distorted;  but  the   boy  was  now  perfectly   quiescent 
Having  removed   the   foreign  body,  the  lips  of  the  incision 
were  drawn  together  by  sutures  and  sticking  plaster;  but  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  trachea  and   larynx  had 
become  somewhat  thickened  by  the  irritation,  and  for  thirty- 
six  hours  afterwards  a  part  of  the  breath  was  forced   out  be- 
tween the  stitches  at  each  expiration.     This  could  not  be  con- 
trolled or  impeded  without  the  most  imminent  danger  of  fatal 
suffocation.     A  dose  of  calomel  was  administered   that  eve- 
ning, and  the  patient  was  well  nursed  by  his  friends   through 
the  night     Next  morning  a  cathartic  operation  had  been  pro- 
cured, and  it  was  evident  that  the  deposition  of  lymph  in  the 
part  was  arrested,  for  the  breathing  was  less   laborious,  and 
all  the  alarming  symptoms  were  relieved.    A  powder  of  ni- 
tre, ipecac,  and  a  litle  opium  was  now  directed  to  be  given 
once  m  six  hours,  to  allay  the  irritation  and  act  as  an  expec- 
torant.    After  two  days  this  was  discontinued,  respiration 
having  in  a  great  measure  become  re-established.     The  child's 
recovery  was  speedy  and  complete. 


EMcacy  of  Digitalis  in  a  case  of  Pulmonary  Hepatization, — 
Dr.  Lauer  relates  in  the  Medicinische  Zeilung^  a  case  of  pul- 
monary hepatization  following  pleuro-pneumony,  in  a  Prus- 
sian soldier,  successfully  treated  by  a  strong  infusion  of  digita- 
lis, with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  Complete  resolu- 
tion of  the   hepatization  was,  he  says,  effected. 


Radical  cure  of  Hydrocele, — Dr.  A.  A.  Harvey  has  success- 
fully employed  the  following  plan  of  curing  hydrocele: — 
First,  discharge  the  fluid  with  a  trochar,  or  pocket  lancet 
and  then  apply  a  warm  vinegar  poultice  all  over  the  scrotum, 
in  order  to  bring  on  inflammation,  which  generally  takes 
place  in  a  few  hours,  and  becomes  painful.  When  sufficient 
inflammation  has  been  excited,  remove  the  vinegar  poultice, 
and  apply  a  bread  and  milk  poultice.  In  a  short  time,  the 
pain  and  inflammation  generally  subside,  and  the  cure  is  com- 
plete. Give  a  few  smart  doses  of  purgative  medicine. — Lan- 
ceti  Jan.  11,  1845, 
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Case  of  Twins;  there  being  an  interval  of  thirty-two  days 
between  their  Birth. — John  Irvine,  a  surgeon  in  the  British 
navjr,  records,  in  the  Medical  Times^  (28  Dec,  1844,)  the  fol- 
^  lowing  remarkable  case.  Marv  F.,  aged  35  years,  was  seized 
with  labour  pains,  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  the  full  period  of 
utero-gestation;  and  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Burleigh,  of  a  heal- 
thy, but  rather  small-sized  female  infant.  Three  hours  after- 
wards the  placenta  was  cast  off  by  the  natural  contraction  of 
the  uterus.  Dr.  Burleigh,  on  examining  the  patient  at  this 
stage,  clearly  ascertained  that  the  uterus  was  still  in  a  gravid 
state.  After  waiting  some  time  for  the  renewal  of  parturient^ 
efforts,  he  left,  with  instructions  to  be  sent  for  when  labour 
commenced.  On  visiting  his  patient  three  days  afterwards, 
he  found  her  out  of  bed  following  her  usual  domestic  affairs, 
and  in  good  health.  On  the  2d  of  the  following  November 
labour  pains  came  on,  and  just  as  Dr.  Burleigh  arrived,  a 
large  healthy  male  infant  was  born,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
Dr.  B.  extracted  the  placenta.  The  patient's  recovery  was  as 
rapid  as  previously,  for  on  the  third  day  she  was  attending  to 
her  family  concerns.— Am.  Jour.  Mad. 


Galvanism  in  Uterine  Hemorrhage.  {Prov.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum) — Dr.  Thomas  Radford  has  employed  galvanism  with 
great  success  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage, 
accidental  or  unavoidable,  accompanied  by  exhaustion,  and 
occurring  before,  during  or  after  labour.  "1  am  satisfied,"  he 
says,  from  positive  trial  of  the  remedy,  that  it  will  be  found  a 
most  important  agent  in  tedious  labour,  depending  upon  want 
of  power  in  the  uterus,  and  where  no  mechanical  obstacle  ex- 
ists. I  would  also  suggest  the  probability  of  its  proving  valu- 
able in  originating  uterine  action  de  novo^  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  considered  necessaay  to  induce  premature  labour.  It 
seems  to  me  also  to  be  worthy  of  trial  in  certain  cases  of 
monorrhagia  in  the  ungravid  state,  where,  on  vaginal  exami- 
nation, the  uterus  is  found  to  be  atonic,  as  evidenced 
by  its  large  flaccid  condition,  and  the  patulous  state  of  the  os 
uteri. 

His  mode  of  applying  galvanism  is  the  following: — ^•'The 
brass  ball  of  the  vaginal  conductor  is  to  be  passed  up  to  the  os 
uteri,  and  moved  about,  at  intervals,  on  to  various  parts  of 
this  organ;  at  the  same  time,  the  other  conductor  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  abdominal  parietes  over  the  fundus  uteri.  Shocks 
may  be  also  passed  transversely  through  the  uterus,  bv  simul* 
taneously  applying  the  conductor  on  each  side  of  the  belly. 
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The  application  should  be  used  at  intervals,  so  as  to  ap 
proximate  in  its  effects,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  natond 
pains.  It  may  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  exigencies  of 
the  case, — IbtcL 


Liquefaction  and  Solidjiication  of  Gases, — Dr.  Faradai 
brought  forward  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Institution,  as  the 
Friday  Evening  Lecture,  Jan.  31. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1 823,  he  had  been  engaged  in  an 
endeavor  to  reduce  gases  into  a  fluid  state;  the  means  he  em- 
ployed had  been  to  generate  the  gases  in  a  confined  space, 
and  the  result  had  been  that  he  succeeded  with  the  nine  fol- 
lowing:— Chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  euchlorine,  nitrous  oxide, 
cyanogen,  and  ammonia.  Since  that  period  the  subject  has 
been  pursued  by  others,  and  a  variety  of  means  have  been 
devised  to  reduce  gases  to  the  state  of  fluid,  and  further,  to  so- 
lidify some  of  them.  Thus  cyanogen  and  carbonic  acid  have 
been  rendered  solid,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  fluid.  The 
means  of  rendering  carbonic  acid  solid,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  type  of  the  others,  as  is  well  known,  was  devised 
by  Thilorier;  and  by  availing  himself  of  the  great  cold  pro- 
duced by  solid  carbonic  acid  when  mixed  with  ether,  togeth- 
er with  the  air-pump  to  render  the  evaporation  more  rapid.  Dr. 
Faraday  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to  a  fluid  state  the  six  fol- 
lowing gases: — Olefiantgas,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  hydriod- 
ic  acid,  hydro bromic  acid,  fluoboron,  and  fluosillicon;  and  of 
rendering  solid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  eu- 
chlorine,  nitrous  oxide,  hydriodic  acid,  and  hydrobromic  acid. 

The  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based,  are  as  loUow: — The  freezing  point  of  mercury  is 
—40°,  of  carbonic  acid, — 70";  the  cold  produced  by  mixing 
solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether, — lOd*'.  By  placing  the  latter 
under  the  air-pump  the  temperature  may  be  reduced  to — 160°; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  conceives  that  by  using  solid  nitrous  oxide, 
instead  of  carbonic  acid,  a  temperature  far  lower  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  by  its  means,  combined  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  pressure,  he  thinks  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  will 
certainly  be  reduced  to  the  fluid  or  solid  state.  In  fact,  he 
had  rendered  oxygen  fluid,  but  the  enormous  pressure  had 
caused  the  gas  to  escape  through  the  substance  of  the  metal- 
lic stoppers  used  to  close  the  ^lass  tubes  in  which  the  gas  was 
confined.     Dr.  Faraday  had  tound  that  common  flint  glass 
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was  quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  had  substituted 
green  bottle  glass  tor  it,  with  perfect  success.  Tubes  made 
of  this  glass  will  bear  enormous  pressure,  and  if  they  give 
way  they  do  not  fly  into  pieces,  but  rend  open  in  a  vertical 
direction,  so  as  to  do  no  mischief.  By  connecting  a  reservoir 
of  gas  with  a  long  metallic  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  bent  tube  of  glass,  passing  into  a  bath  of  solid  car- 
bonic acid  and  ether,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
by  means  of  a  force-pump  pressing  into  this  tube  the  gas  with 
a  force  equal  to  about  forty  or  fifty  atmospheres,  it  becomes 
fluid  or  solid  in  the  glass  tube,  which  may  then  be  removed 
and  sealed.  It  is  thus,  by  combining  great  pressure  with  the 
lowest  possible  degree  of  cold,  that  gaseous  bodies  are  re*- 
duced  toa  solid  or  liquicl  state;  and  Dr.  Faraday  hopes  ere 
long  to  decide  in  this  way  the  disputed  questions  as  to  the  me- 
tallic or  non-metallic  characters  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

Some  of  the  results  already  obtained  are  highly  curious  and 
important  in  a  scientific  point  of  view;  thus  ammonia  in  a 
solid  form  is  a  crystalline  white  substance,  heavier  than 
liquid  ammonia,  and  almost  inodorous.  Oxide  of  chlorine  is 
a  beautiful  orange-red  crystalline  substance.  Alcohol  be- 
comes thick  and  viscid,  like  cold  oil,  but  does  not  crystallize; 
and  so  with  caoutchene,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c. — Lancet. 


Malpractice  in  a  Case  of  Midwifery. — Another  of  those 
cases  of  gross  ignorance  or  extreme  carelessness  in  a  medical 
attendant,  which  seem  to  be  either  much  more  common  in 
England  than  in  this  country,  or  more  readily  reach  the  pub- 
lic ear  there,  has  lately  occurred  in  Norfolk.  At  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Gatches,  when  in  atten- 
dance upon  Mrs.  Lovett,  in  labor  with  her  tenth  child,  attemp- 
ted to  remove  the  after-birth  in  an  hour  or  two  after  deliv- 
ery. Upon  making  efforts  for  this  purpose,  he  withdrew  a 
substance  which  the  midwife  and  nurse  described  as  a  round, 
brown,  firm  heavy  substance,  with  a  string  attached  to  it, 
i^hich  Mr.  Gaches  took  away  with  him.  The  woman  died  in 
half  an  hour.  K  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  the 
surgeon  making  it  testified  that  the  womb  and  a  large  portion 
fo  the  intestines  had  been  removed,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was 
the  cause  of  death.  The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
^^manslaughter''  against  Mr.  Gaches,  who  said  the  accident 
was  altogether  an  error  of  judgment  He  was  given  in  cus- 
tody of  two  policemen,  who  gave  him  time  and  liberty  to  find 
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bail^  which  he  improved  by  escaping  before  the  next  flfiorniiig. 
Mr.  G.  had  a  diploma  from  the  Apothecaries'  Cornpany,  but 
was  not  a  memoer  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. — nosL  Med. 
and  Surg,  Jour. 


Hernia.  By  S.  Gower,  Esq.,  Surgeon. — When  persons 
are  thronging  out  of  a  theatre,  one  pressing  another  on, 
and  each  stiuggling  to  get  first  through  a  narrow  opennig 
which  will  permit  but  one  at  a  time  to  pass,  the  theatre 
does  not  get  emptied  so  soon  as  if  all  agreed  to  go  out  at 
such  a  pace  as  to  leave  the  passage  free  for  an  uninterrupted 
sucession  of  one  after  another  going  through  it  quietly.  If 
two  stout  persons,  forced  on  by  the  crowd  behind,  should 
get  wedged  into  that  narrow  passage,  so  that  neither  couM 
stir,  the  obstruction,  so  long  as  it  should  remain  unremoved, 
would  be  total,  and  prevent  all  egress  to  those  behind.  In 
the  reduction  of  hernia  by  the  taxis  something  not  very 
dissimilar  happens,  from  too  violent  pressure  being  made  on  the 
hernial  tumor.  I  have  seen  violent  efforts  made  at  reduction^ 
causing  great  pain  to  the  patient;  such  efforts  remitted,  then 
repeated,  to  the  injury  of^  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  then 
an  operation  talked  of  as  the  only  method  left.  I  have  made 
gentle  but  firm  pressure  in  the  proper  direction,  just  enough 
not  to  cause  much  pain.  I  have  maintained  such  pressure, 
not  relaxing  it  for  a  moment,  but  when  one  hand  became 
wearied,  substituting  the  other,  till  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  the  bowels  slipping  quietly,  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly, into  their  place,  till  the  sac  has  been  emptied.  It  may 
be  set  down  as  one  rule  of  guidance,  that  you  are  not  to 
make  such  pressure  as  will  cause  severe  pain,  for  you  thus 
not  only  cause  pain,  and  do  mischief  to  the  parts,  but  crowd 
and  obstruct  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  bow- 
s  have  to  return.  On  making  the  requisite  degree  of  pres- 
su;e  only,  and  patiently  continuing  it,  a  little  air,  or  other 
contents  of  the  mtestine,  will  slip  up,  and  a  little  bit  of 
bowel  with  it,  till  you  find  the  whole  contents  of  the  sac 
giving  way  under  your  hand.  When  this  is  percieved,  the 
degree  of  pressure  should  be  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished; but  at  any  rate  no  relaxation  of  the  hernia  is  felt 
to  be  on  the  move,  till  every  fraction  is  returned.  No  good 
can  be  done  by  kneading  a  nernial  tumor  about  like  dough. 
Lond.  Lan. 
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• 

Opiates  in  Extensive  Bums,    By  H.  Rowe,  M.  D. — It  is 
said  that  full  doses  of  opiates  in    burns    are    followed    by 
happy  results;  allow  me  to  bear  testimony  to  such  facts.     I 
have,  for  ten  years  and  more,  invariably  used  them  in  exten- 
sive bums,  with  unvarying  success;  and  I    remember,  more 
particularly,  one  case  tnat  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  resi- 
dent medical  officer  of  the  Demerara  Seaman's  Hospital.    It 
was  a  boy,  about  16  or  17  years  of  age,  who  was  frightfully 
burned,  the  left  arm,  side,  and  abdomen,  presenting  a  shock- 
ing appearance,  and  the  nervous  system,  in  proportion,  vior, 
lently  affected  (which  is  the  real  cause  of  deaths  from  bums). 
Opiates  in  full  doses,  mixed  with  effervescing  draughts,  and 
repeated  after   the  effects  had  left,  with  protein  dresssing  of 
linseed  oil  and  lime  water  in  thick  layers  (which  could  be  easi- 
ly  applied  and  kept  on  after  the  opiate  had  taken  effect),  with 
the  secundem  artem  treatment  aftewards,  ^ve  me  the  creat 
gratification  of  seeing  him  leave  the  hospital  well  and  hear- 
ty, which  effect  I  must  certainly  attribute  to  the  immediate 
use  of  opiates. — Ibid. 


Poison  of  Snakes  in  Australia, — "The  poison  of  the  gener- 
al ity  of  Australian  snakes  appears  to  act  differertly  from  that 
of  the  rattlesnake  of  America,  or  the  viper  of  England;  for 
whereas  the  poison  of  the  latter  species  creates  immediately 
a  marked  effect  on  the  punctured  wound,  causing  violent 
swelling,  intense  pain,  and  a  yellow  or  livid  hue  over  the  sur- 
face, the  bite  of  Australian  snakes  does  not  cause  much  pain 
or  inflammation  in  the  wound  itself,  but  seems  principally  to 
aflect  the  whole  nervous  system,  rapidly  causing  the  patient 
to  fall  into  a  comatose  state.  In  this  respect,  the  poison  re- 
sembles that  of  the  asp  of  Egypt. — Hodskinson's  Australia, 
T.   R.  B.  in  the  Am,  Jour  Med, 


Chrowing  Potatoes  by  Galvanism. — On  the  2d  July,  Mr. 
W'm.  Ross  presented  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  some  po- 
tatoes measuring  seven  inches  in  circumference.  He  planted 
the  seed  potatoes  in  drills  on  the  6th  May  last,  using  only 
leaves  for  manure.  Across  three  rows  at  one  end  he  buried  a 
sheet  oi  copper  5  feet  long  and  14  inches  wide,  and  at  the 
other  end,  300  feet  distant,  a  sheet  of  zinc  of  like  dimensions. 
ITie  sheets  were  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  were 
connected  by  a  copper  wire,  thus  making  a  galvanic  battery, 
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the  moisture  of  the  earth  completing  the  circuit  On  the 
15th,  some  potatoes  were  taken  from  these  rows,  varying  from 
one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  0^  the  3nd 
July,  others  were  dug  that  measured  2i  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  of  the  adjoining  rows  beyond  the  battery,  wen 
tried,  but  few  of  them  had  potatoes  larger  than  marrow- 
fat pease— certainly  none  larger  than  a  boy's  marble.  Mr. 
Ross  had  made  other  experiments  with  electricity  from  a  com- 
mon Leyden  jar,  and  by  applying  the  charges  three  times, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  cucumbers  in  the  open  ground, 
which  measured  five  inches  in  length  in  thirty-seven  days  from 
the  time  of  planting  the  seed. — mech,  Mag. 


Death  of  Professor  DanielL — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  re- 
cord the  awfully  sudden  death  of  Professor  Daniell,  a  phOoeo* 
pher  whose  name  has  become  a  household  word  to  the  elec- 
trician, and  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
his  admirable  discovery  of  the  Constant  Battery,  and  his  other 
contributions  to  electrical  science.  As  professor  at  King's 
College,  London,  he  was  engaged  in  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  '^Current  Affinity ;"  or  Electro-Chemistry.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  present  at  several  of  these  lectures, 
but  were  unwillingly  absent  on  Thursday  the  1 3th  of  March. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  lectured  with  his  accustomed 

{rood  spirits  and  in  his  usual  cheerful  manner,  and  concluded  his 
ecture  a  few  minutesbefore  four  o'clock,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  his  place  at  the  council-board  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  foreign  secretary.  Before  leaving  the  lectnre 
room,  he  conversed  with  his  known  courtesy  with  some  who 
were  present;  and  making  some  lively  remarks  to  a  student 
who  was  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  he  went 
to  the  Royal  Society's  apartments,  which  are  at  the  Som- 
erset House,  close  at  hand.  Within  less  than  an  hour  from 
this  time  he  was  no  more.  Dr.  Bowman,  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  him  at  the  council-table,  observed  a  strange  fixedness 
in  his  eyes,  and  at  first  thought  him  to  be  in  a  fit.  VTA 
the  concurrence  of  those  present,  he  opened  a  vein  in 
the  neck,  but  it  was  of  no  avail;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him,  and  all  human  means  were  powerless.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed,  and  all  was  over.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  apo* 
t>lexy,  to  which  he  had  a  constitutional  tendencjr.  H»  agi 
was  fifty-five  years. — Ekctrical  Magazine, 
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FoiHegn  Bodies  in  the  System, — Mr.  ChaDce  detailed  the 
case  of  a  patient  who  came  under  his  care  some  months  ago 
with  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  stated  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  liniment,  which  was  ordered  for  rheumatic  pains, 
under  which  he  was  laboring.  Uponlclose  investigation,  it 
was  discovered  that  some  time  previous  to  his  suffering,  he 
iiad  run  a  piece  of  glass  into  his  arm.  He,  Mr.  Chance,  cut 
down  upon  the  most  tender  part,  and  extracted  a  piece  of 
glass,  one  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  base, 
which  lay  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  pro- 
fundus. About  a  month  afterwards,  a  blacksmith  came  to 
him  with  a  piece  of  steel  about  half  an  inch  square,  which 
had  been  imbedded  in  his  arm  for  about  three  years.  Upon 
bending  the  hand  upon  the  arm,  a  swelling  was  perceptible. 
The  case  was  attended  with  pains  of  a  rheumatic  character. 
The  swelling  was  cut  down  upon,  and  the  piece  of  steel  re- 
moved. He  suflercd  from  no  pain  afterwards.  Mr.  Chance 
enquired  of  members  the  reason  of  abscess  following,  in  some 
cases,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  lining  tissues, 
and  not  in  otFiers,  and  also  how  the  pains  so  closely  resembling 
rheumatism  could  be  explained. 

Mr.  Fisher  related  a  case  in  which  a  bullet  passed  from  the 
maxillary  glands  to  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  which  when 
removed  by  himself,  after  a  considerable  period,  was  found  to 
be  coated  with  phosphate  of  lime.  In  answer  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Chance  observed,  that  the  parts  surrounding  the  foreign 
bodies  in  his  cases  were  perfectly  healthy;  there  was  no  sac 
and  no  condensation  of  cellular  tissue. 

Mr.  Hird  remarked  that,  as  a  general  rule,  inflammation 
took  place  around  the  foreign  body,  and  a  sac  was  formed. 

Mr.  Fisher  related  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  from  a  lad- 
der through  a  skylight.  He  cut  himself  much,  but  very  speedi- 
ly recovered.  About  eighteen  months  after  the  accident, 
however,  he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  palmar  fascia. 
Mr.  Fisher  made  an  incision  into  this  part,  and  extracted 
three  pieces  of  glass. 

Dr.  Ried  recollected  a  case  which  occurred  in  St.  Giles's 
Infirmary.  The  patient  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  knee, 
on  the  side  of  which  there  was  a  moveable  swelling,  closely 
resembling  a  loose  cartilage.  An  incision  being  made  into  it, 
a  large  darning-needle,  much  bent,  and  black,  was  extracted. 
The  patient  then  remembered  that  it  had  passed  in  fifteen 
months  previously. 

Ur.  Sayer  related  the  case  of  a  lady,  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  .who  accidentally  received  a  pistol-bullet  between  the  fifth 
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nnd  sixth  rtbs.  It  passed  between  these  bones  without  injur- 
ing them,  or  wounding  the  intercostal  artery:  it  passed  into 
the  thoracic  cavity,  and  there  remained  for  several  years. 
Occasionally,  and  particularly  on  the  least  exertion,  she  was 
subjected  to  distressing  attacks,  bearing  every  similitude  to 
spasmodic  asthma.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  injury  had 
been  the  production  of  pneumonia,  which,  however,  gave 
way  under  bleeding,  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies.  On 
examination  after  death,  the  right  lung  was  found  healthy, 
but  the  lung  corresponding  to  the  wound  had  become  adherent 
by  a  pouch  to  the  thoracic  parietes.  In  this  pouch  was  found 
a  bullet  He  recollected  the  case  of  a  young  lady  in  whom 
severe  pain  came  on  suddenly  whilst  she  was  riding,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh.  She  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home. 
Upon  examination  of  the  part  nothing  could  be  detected,  but 
she  experienced  considerable  pain  on  pressure  behind  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  trochanter,  and  on  an  incision  being  made  in- 
to this  part,  a  needle,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  black,  and 
coated  here  and  there  with  oxide  of  iron,  was  extracted.  She 
had  no  recollection  of  the  time  or  manner  in  which  the  needle 
had  become  introduced  into  the  system. — London  Lancet, 


A  Lecture  on  the  Modem  Improvements  in  Surgery, — (Deliver* 
ed  4th  November,  1844.)  Being  Introductory  to  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Surgery  in  the  School  of  Medfcine,  Park- 
street,  Dublin.  By  John  Houston,  Esq.,  M.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A. 
Apology — Chemistry  and  Histology — The  blood — Inflam- 
mation— Union  by  the  first  intention — Military  surgery — 
Amputation — Lower  jaw— ^-Joints — Subcutaneous  sections 
— Autoplasty — Aneurism — Naevus — Tracheotomy — ^Hy- 
dro  thorax — Tympanitis — Hydrocephalus — Fractures — ^Ar- 
tificial anus — Urinary  diseases — Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity 
— Rectum — Syphilis. 

Gentlemen, — For  success  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  life,  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  object  aimed  at, 
and  of  the  extent  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  its  attainment 
are  the  first  requisites.  To  no  pursuit  does  this  observation 
apply  more  forcibly  than  to  that  of  medicine — ^a  science 
which,  by  some  strange  perversion  of  fact,  is  regarded  by 
men,  generally,  as  one  easy  of  attainment,  but  one  which, 
nevertheless,  as  the  practitioner  finds,  often  when  too  late  for 
remedy,  requires  much  patient  toil  and  hard-earned  experi- 
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once,  and  which,  even  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  laborious  life, 
is  often  left  still  unlearned.  To  inculcate,  then,  upon  such  of 
you  as  are  beginners,  as  well  as  to  remind  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  some  progress  in  study,  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  profession  in  which  you  are  embarked,  and  to  incite 
you  to  the  necessary  energy  in  its  prosecution,  I  have  thought 
of  the  plan,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  carry  out,  of  bring- 
iQg  before  you  some  of  the  most  striking  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  latter  years,  confining  jiiyself  to  the  top- 
ics which  legitimately  belong  to  my  own  department  of  sur- 
fery,  and  the  details  of  which  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
llin^  up  in  the  progress  of  the  course  hereafter.  A  lesson 
of  this  kind,  by  exhibiting  to  view  the  pursuits  and  energies 
of  the  great  men  of  our  profession,  and  the  path  to  fame 
which  still  lies  open  to  new  aspirants,  may,  I  hope,  make  a 
useful  and  lasting  impression  on  the  plastic  and  ardent  minds 
of  at  least,  some  of  ray  youthful  hearers. 

To  render  fully  intelligible  the  modern  improvements  in 
surgery,  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  by  demonstrating  the 
modern  improvements  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  on  which, 
especially,  many  of  the  former  are  founded;  but  whilst  I  can- 
not here  stop  to  do  more  than  allude  to  one  or  two,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  such  investigations  on  practical  surge- 
ry, I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  apprizing  you  that  there 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  profession  in  which 
an  exact  knowledge  of  tlie  structure  and  functions  of  the  body 
— a  knowledge  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  combined  aid  of 
chemistry  and  histology — bore  so  directly  on  medical  theory 
and  medical  practice.  The  retort  and  the  microscope  are 
Qow  becoming  as  much  the  pocket  companions  of  the  practi- 
tioner as  the  lancet  and  the  stethoscope;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  the  up-hill  tracks  of  the  stethoscope  to  public 
favor,  in  former  days,  have  shadowed  out  that  through  which 
the  microscope  is  now  destined  to  wind  its  tardy  way. 

Recent  researches  in  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  in  con- 
nection with  the  process  of  inflammation — that  morbid  condi- 
tijn  which  bears  so  important  a  part  in  all  organic  lesions — 
have  thrown  much  light  on  disease. 

The  great  mind  of  John  Hunter  saw  and  believed  that  the 
blood  possessed  in  itself  an  independent  life  even  while  cir- 
culating loosely  in  the  bloodvessels,  but  he  knew  not  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  that  vitality.  The  discovery  was  reserved 
for  the  physiologists  of  our  days.  There  are  particles  termed 
jglobules  floating  in  this  liquid,  about  the  3000th  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  or  so  small  that  myriads  of  them  are   contained 
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in  a  single  drop.  It  has  been  ascertained,  respecting  these 
globules,  that  they  are,  each  and  all,  endowed  with  a  definite 
and  uniform  shape,  and  with  a  development, in  virtue  of  which 
they  pass,  by  successive  transitions,  from  a  condition  of  or- 
igin to  one  of  final  evolution — a  veritable  organization,  in 
other  words — properties  which  give  them  a  claim  to  tlie  title 
of  life  as  much  as  those  which  justify  the  application  of 
that  term  to  the  ovum  from  which  proud  man  himself  dates 
his  being.  The  atomic  particles  of  which  the  blood  is  com- 
posed being  thus  individually  alive,  collectively,  they  fonn 
a  mass,  of  which  it  may  literally,  as  well  as  allegorically,  be 
said,  ^'For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh,  the  blood  of  it  is  for  the 
life  tliereof."     For  the   life  of  the   flesh  is  in  the  blood. 

But  there  is  still  another  discovery  which   has  been  of  late 
made,  and  which   promises  to  be   of  great  value   in   organic 
physiology — viz.,  that  there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  globules 
in  the   blood,  one    yoilow  or  rod,    the   other  transparent  or 
white,  and  which  diiler   from  each  other   essentially,  both   in 
form  and  or;:^aniz!ition.     The  uses   of  these   particles  respec- 
tively, although  involving  some  great  and  important  functions 
in  the  animal  economy,  are  not  yet  known  with  sufficient  ex- 
actitude to  be  enunciated  as  ascertained  facts   in    physiology. 
I  may  state.  I.owovcr,  as  a  prevail iirg   (jpinion,    that  the   red 
i^lobulcs,  which  consist  each  of  a  vosicl(?  holding  a  ferruginous 
lluid  in  its  iiiiL'risr,  are  the  UM:f  jm  aolt-s  iim\  trie  carriers   of  the 
oxygen  which  is  destined  to  kindle  and  maintain  the  excitabil- 
ity of    the  didisrent  organs  of  the  body,  in  the  way    that   the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  propelled  upon  heated  coals,  iTiises 
and  keeps  up  a  flame;  whilst   the  white   globules   are  exclu- 
sive! v  and  essentiallv  nucleated  cells,    floatinjj  stores  of  livin? 
elements  derived  from  the  food  eaten — the  true  ])abulum   vita? 
destined  for  the  nutrition  and  growth   of  the  frame.     In   fur- 
therance of  this  latter  view,  Mr.  Addison,  of  Malvern,  lias  in- 
stituted experiments  which   show  that   an   animal  structure, 
bearing  all  the  chracters  of  cellular   or   rather  fibrous  tissue, 
may  be   formed,  synthetically,   out  of  the  contents  of  these 
cells,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and  he  ventures   on  the 
moral  position  that  some  analogous  amalgam  may  take  place  in 
the  growth  of  animal  tissues  from  the  blood,   both  in   health 
and  disease.     Now,  without  offering  any  opinion  on  that  part 
of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Addison  which    bears   reference   to  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  white  globules  in  this  office,  I  may  state 
that  I   concur  in  his    statements   respecting 'the   fibrillatioR 
of  their  contents  by  the   action  of  a  dilute   alkali,  and   their 
fecundity  in  the  production  of  granules.    And  I   will   even 
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go  farther  with  him  and  say,  that  those  granules  are  them- 
selves, each  and  all,  possessed  of  an  independent  life.  I  have 
repeatedly  watched  them,  and  have  shown  them  to  others, 
when  burst  from  their  cell-membrane,  performing  sundry  inde- 
pendent, and  apparently  voluntary,  evolutions  in  the  field  of 
the  microscope,  until,  to  the  eye,  the  whole  looked  like  a 
moving  mass  of  creeping  things.  In  thi?  view,  then,  the  blood 
is  doubly  alive,  as  exhibited — first,  in  its  forming  and  taking 
part  in  the  repairs  of  the  animal  machine,  and,  secondly,  in 
the  independent  movements  possessed  by  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  its  matter. 

The  red  globules  are  small  and  pliable,  and  glide  with  a  fa- 
cility which  partakes  almost  of  a  repulsion,  through  the  fine 
capillary  tubes  of  the  vessels,  whilst  the  white  ones,  of  a  size 
nearly  one-third  larger,  round  and  determinate  in  form,  lag 
slowly  along,  as  if  influenced  by  a  sort  of  prospective  attrac- 
tion to  their  walls.  You  can  observe,  in  the  vessels  of  the 
web  of  the  frog,  under  the  microscope,  this  double  current — 
viz.,  one  of  red  particles  running  in  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
and  another  of  white  ones,  stealing  along  the  sides  of  the 
vessels;  and  if  in  the  frog,  so  equally  in  man,  the  only  diflTcr- 
ence  between  them  in  this  respect  being,  that  in  the  former, 
where  the  vessels  are  transparent,  the  bk>od  is  to  be  seen  by 
the  eye,  whilst  in  the  latter,  in  which  they  are  opaque,  the 
fluid  is  hidden  from  the  sight. 

Such  being,  incontestably,  the  manner  of  the  circulation  in 
health;  let  us  enquire  what  it  becomes  during  inflammation. 
Under  inflammation,  the  tendency  of  the  white  globules  to 
linger  in  the  part  is  increased.  They  accumulate  in  the  ca- 
pillaries, and  so  stop  up  the  stream  that  the  mass  of  the  blood 
actually  stagnates  there;  and  hence  the  origin  and  final  man- 
ifestation of  the  rubor^  iumor^  calor^  cum  dolore  of  an  inflam- 
ed spot  These  magnified  diagrams  of  the  circulation  in  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot,  taken  from  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett's  new 
"Treatis3  on  Inflammation,"  Dr.  William's  ''Principles  of  Med* 
icine,"  and  Mr.  Addison's  "Experimental  Researches,"  and 
which,  particularly  the  first,  must  be  attentively  studied,  will 
enable  you  to  comprehend  readily  all  that  I  can  here  stay  to 
inform  you  of. 

Whether  this  stoppage  be  the  consequence  of  the  white 
^obules  sticking  mechanically  in  the  capillaries,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  get  in  further;  or  whether  it  arise  from  a 
want  of  tone  in  the  bloodvessels  increasing  the  disposition 
to  attraction  between  them  and  the  globules — ^which  of  these, 
I  say,  is  the  true  explanation,  is  a  point  that  at  present  en^ 
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gages  the  attention  of  pathologists.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  is  as  I 
have  stated.  The  part  being  thus  laden  with  an  over  abuI^- 
dance  of  the  organizable  materials  of  the  blood,  its  condition 
becomes  somewhat  analogous  to  one  of  excess  of  nutrition, 
and  as  such  the  state  of  inflammation  is  regarded  by  some 
pathologists.  The  process  of  adhesion  in  soft  parts;  the  de- 
velopment of  bone  in  connexion  with  bone,  ot  muscle  with 
muscle,  &c.,  as  the  result  of  the  imflammatory  state,  arc  ail 
easily  understood  under  this  view. 

In  respect  of  union  by   the   first  intention — a   process  of 
great  importjmce  in  reference  to  surgical  operations — we  are 
no  longer  puzzled  and  perplexed,  by  vague   and   fanciful   no- 
tions,  about  vessels  uniting  mouth  to  mouth,  or  shooting  their 
tendril-like  tubes  from  one  side  of  a  wound   to  another.     The 
ancients  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  iact  of  such  inos- 
culations, but  they  knew  not  the  modus  operandi  of  the  pro- 
cess.    A  beautiful  experiment,  instituted  by  Troja,  shows  how 
alive  was  their  attention  to  this  subject     lie  cut  across  the 
leg  of  a  fowl  by  three  sections,  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  in- 
tervals as  to  allow  one  section  to  be  well  healed  before  he  nnade 
another,  but  so  completely,  on  the  whole,  that  no  part  remain- 
ed which  had  not  been  divided.     He  then  killed  the  fowl,  and 
threw  an  injection  into  its  blood  vessels,  when  he  found  that  the 
injection  had  passed  as  fully  into  the  toes  of  the  amputated  as 
the  unamputated  limb,  proving,  of  course,  that  it  had  found  a 
way  through  the  vessels  formed  de  nova  in  the  recently  uni- 
ted textures.     But  T:oja  knew  then   no  more  of  the  matter 
than  that  the  fact  was  so.     Recent  and  valuable   discoveries 
have,  however,  filled  up  this  hiatus  in  pathology,  and  we  now 
know  that  it  is  by  a  process  of  cell-genesis  that  the  act  is  ac- 
complished— viz.,  that  the  nucleated  cells  generated   in  the 
lymph  exuded  at  the  wound,  and  which  serves  as  a   sort  of 
plasma  or  manure  for  their  propagation,  arranging  themselves 
into  all  sorts  of  appropriate  and   necessary   forms,  are   con- 
verted into  textures  analogous,  in  every  respect,  to  those  from 
whose  neighborhood  they  have  sprung;  forming  thus   in  one 
place,  bloodvessels,   in  the  very  walls  of  which,  as  provii^ 
their  cell-  origin,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  discernible.   Wing 
before   the  eye,  like  pieces  of  wood   pavement,  at    definite 
given  distances,  and  that  even  long  after  the  growth  of  the 
vessels  is  complete;  forming,  in  another  place,  nerves;  in  an- 
other, cellular  tissue;  and  so  on,  until  a  complete  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  living  organized  medium  is  eifected.     These  new- 
ly discovered  facts,  m  connection  with  others  to  which  they 
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naturally  lead^  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of  an  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  cells,  as  well  as  of  the  plasma  in  which  they  are 
to  be  developed,  must  have  a  most  important  influence  both 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery. 

For  the  present  improved  system  of  treatment  of  many 
surgical  affections,  much  is  due  to  the  surgeons  of  the  army. 
It  was  in  the  field  of  battle  that  a  practice  which  had  existed 
for  ages— that  of  dipping  the  stumps  of  amputated  limbs  into 
boiling  pitch  or  oil,  to  stop  the  hemorrhage — was  first  discon- 
tinued. On  one  occasion,  after  a  great  slaughter  in  battle, 
and  when  his  stock  of  boiling  oil  had  run  out,  Ambrose  Par^ 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  stumps  of  many  of  the  wounded  to 
what  he  considered  the  more  unprofessionnl  plan  of  wrapping 
them  round  in  wet  clothes,  and  in  the  expectation  of  finding, 
also,  such  dead  by  the  next  day.  Matters  turned  out  quite  oth- 
erwise, however;  for  whilst  those  treated  by  the  oil  had  been, 
of  course,  in  pain,  sleepless  and  feverish,  those  whose  wounds 
were  dressed  simply,  had  enjoyed  ease  and  sleep,  and  lay 
comparatively  cool. 

From  thi?  incident,  the  resources  of  the  constitution  in  ar- 
resting hemorrhage  began  to  be  understood,  and  a  more  hu- 
mane and  judicious  practice  to  bejadopted.  The  reputation  of 
the  surgeon,  at  the  time,  became  universal.  The  soldiers  dis- 
regarded danger  whenever  he  was  present.  On  an  occasion 
in  which  Metz  was  besieged,  and  the  wounded  were  dying 
without  medical  aid,  Pare  was  brought  into  the  city.  The 
soldiers,  when  apprised  of  his  arrival,  cried  out,  '•^Our  Pard  is 
with  us!  we  have  nothing  to  fear'."  and  then  fought  to  con- 
quer. The  late  Continental  wars  found  an  Ambrose  Par^  in 
every  regiment.  Our  own  Hennen  and  Guthrie,  and  S.  Coop- 
er and  Ballingall.  and  the  great  Baron  Larrey  of  Napoleon, 
have  transmitted  to  us  the  records  of  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements, as  well  as  of  the  humanity  and  bravery,  of  their 
respective  soldier  surgeons.  Civilians,  even,  have  been  found 
zealous  and  courageous  enough  to  quit  the  safe  retirement 
and  practice  of  the  domestic  circle  lor  such  scenes  of  car- 
nage and  of  danger,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  uh 
intelligence  regarding  the  nature  and  treatment  of  wounds,  as 
noticed  in  such  wide  fields  of  observation.  John  Hunter, 
John  Thompson,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  have  immortalized 
themselves  by  their  devotion  and  services  on  this  head. 

In  regard  of  ampututions^  the  greatest  modern  improve- 
ment is,  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  abstained  from. 
When  surgeons  first  got  into  the  way  of  operating,  limbs  were 
removed  without  scruple,  and,  frequently,  without  just  cause. 
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They  would  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  lopped  off,  as  if  to 
prove  how  well  the  body  could  maintain  its  existence  without 
them.  Morand  relates  that  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  at 
Paris,  mutilated  objects  are  in  recollection,  who  had  lost  their 
thighs  and  arms,  so  that,  unless  assisted,  they  could  not  stir, 
and  it  was  necesary  to  feed  and  wait  upon  them  like  new- 
born infants.  That  such  a  state  of  things  has  long  passed 
away  is  quite  true,  even  within  our  own  time  still  further  im" 
provements  in  this  respect  have  been  made,  and  many  limbs 
are  now  saved,  that,  not  long  since  would,  to  a  certainty  have 
been  condemned  to  the  knife.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  informs 
us,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  the  ^*Diseases  of  the 
Joints,"  that  it  was  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  his  eariy 
days,  of  amputating  white  swellings,  as  soon  as  their  character 
as  such  was  determined^  that  gave  him  those  opportunities  of 
investigating  the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  on  the  pathologi- 
cal facts  derived  from  which  the  chief  value  of  his  book  de- 
pends. Our  museums  in  this  city,  likewise,  bear  evidence  to 
the  same  practice  of  early  amputation;  and  those  who  possess 
such  preparations  of  disease  will  do  well  to  take  cJUre  of  them, 
as  they  are  not  likely  to  get  many  other  similar  specimens  from 
the  hand  of  modern  surgery. 

The  same  observations  apply  equally  to  many  other  cases, 
such  as  diseases  of  the  mamma  and  of  the  testis,  ulcers  of 
the  legs,  hernia,  injuries  of  the  head,  compound  fractures  and 
dislocations,  &c.,  all  Qf  which  yield,  oftentimes,   to  improved 

Elans  of  treatment,  short  of  having  recourse  to  the  knife. 
Regarding  hernia,  the  name  of  O'Beirne  will  be  hereafter  as- 
sociated with  it,  as  having  introduced  a  plan  calculated  to 
save  many  u  valuable  life.  I  allude  to  his  method  of  drawing 
the  gas  from  the  interior  of  the  bowel  by  means  of  a  long 
gum-elastic  tube;  and  to  the  efficacy  of  which  there  is  now 
abundant  evidence  from  all  quarters. 

In  respect  of  operations,  then,  true  surgery  rather  avoids 
than  courts  them;  and,  in  this  respect,  unlike  what  takes  place 
in  all  other  professions,  the  improvements  introduced  into  it 
cause  a  dimunition  in  the  emoluments  derivable  from  the 
practice  of  surgery.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  in* 
comes  of  medical  men  are  much  reduced  from  this  cause,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  they  persevere  with  laudable  disinterestedness 
m  their  endeavours  to  effect  still  further  improvements.  Is  not 
this  the  highest  degree  of  philanthropy  ?  In  this  city,  more  per- 
haps than  m  any  other  in  the  world,  isthis  statement — regarding 
the  avoidence  of  unnecessary  operations  true.  I  do  not  hold  out 
to  you,  therefore,  the  prospect  of  the  exhibition  of  numerous 
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surgical  operations:  on  the  contrary,  I  promise  to  you  that, 
whatsoever  hospital  you  may  select  for  attendance,  you  will 
there  see  every  judicious  effort  made  at  cure,  by  remedial 
means,  before  having  recourse  to  the  knife.  The  principle 
that  you  will  see  acted  upon  is,  that  to  preserve  a  limb  is  bet- 
ter than  to  cut  it  off. 

The  diminution  of  surgical  operations  in  this  city  is  our 
highest  boast;  and  I  make  it  thus  publicly,  to  contrast  with 
one  of  an  opposite  character,  which  I  have  heard  of  as  hav- 
ing been  uttered  elsewhere,  for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  at- 
tracting students  to  the  schools.  And  I  do  so,  still  more  es- 
pecially, because  I  find  that  the  records  of  the  hospitals  of 
Dublin  have  been  pried  into,  in  order  to  make  a  case  for  the 
assertion  of  such  a  discreditable  comparison.  But  although, 
in  one  sense,  there  is  a  judicious  diminution  in  the  number  of 
surgical  operations,  in  another,  there  is  an  increase.  Many 
operations,  unknown  in  former  days,  are  now  in  common  . 
practice. 

The  grand  exploit  of  amputating  the  lou^r  jaw^  even  from 
its  articulations,  the  boldness  of  which  has  been  only  equalled 
by  its  success,  has  now  become  a  standard  operation  in  sur- 
gery. Persons  afflicted  with  the  distressing  and  loathsome 
disease  [showing  a  drawing  of  il],  for  which  this  operation  is 
undertaken,  were  formerly  allowed  to  die  without  any  idea 
being  cnterta'med  of  the  possibility  of  saving  them;  but  now 
that  a  great  mind,  relying  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  human  frame,  has  set  the  example  of  extirpa- 
ting the  diseased  mass  in  toto^  many  surgeons  have  fearlessly 
followed  in  the  path  thus  laid  open  for  them,  and  have  derived 
honor  from  the  success  which  crowned  the  enterprise.  The 
success  of  this  opeation — both  as  regards  immunity  from 
danger,  rapidity  ol  convalescence,  and  the  useful  quality  of 
masticatory  apparatus  which  follows — is  almost  incredible. 
Mr.  Cussack  has  operated  twelve  times,  and  here  [showing 
them]  are  the  preparations,  casts,  and  drawings  of  the  whole 
series.  Now,  in  all  these  cases  there  has  been  but  one  death, 
and  that,  not  as  the  result  of  the  operation,  but  from  the  ery-^ 
sipelas.  I  was  present,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  one  of  these  ope- 
rations, in  which  he  removed  one  half  the  jaw,  including  the 
articulation  on  one  side.  The  operation  was  performed  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  on  the  Monday  following,  when  I  visited  the 
patient,  I  &und  the  great  external  incision  united  from  end  to 
end  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  patient  himself  setting  up 
by  the  fire  and  in  the  act  of  finishing  a  long  letter  to  his 
fnends.    Before  the  end  of  the  third  week  he  was  quite  well, 
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and  had  traveled  home  to  the  country — a  distance  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  after  such 
operations,  when  half  and  even  more  than  half,  of  the  jaw 
bone  is  removed,  the  individuals,  nevertheless,  retain  good 
powers  of  mastication  and  of  speech.  And  shall  I  not  call 
this  a  modern  improvement  in  surgery,  when  the  great  author 
and  champion  ot  il  is  seated  amongst  us  in  this  room? 

There  is  an  improvement,  of  somewhat  the  same  kind,  and 
one  for  the  introduction  of  which  into  practice.  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edingburgh,  share 
the  honor — viz.,  the  removal,  in  diseases  of  certain ^ointo,  of 
the  unsound  parts  only  of  the  bones.  In  affections  of  the 
elbow-joint  this  may  be  obviously  a  great  improvement,  as 
the  preservation  of  the  hand  is  a  most  desirable  object  in  every 
case.  But,  in  regard  of  the  knee,  neither  the  value  nor  pro- 
priety of  the  operation  is  so  striking.  On  the  whole,  however, 
It  is  a  bold  and  important  innovation  on  the  old  practice  of 
cutting  off  an  entire  limb  on  account  of  disease  in  a  part  only; 
and  reflects  honor  on  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
concieved  and  carried  it  into  execution. 

Of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  surgery,  none  are  more 
curious,  and  few  more  important,  than  those  of  the  kind  that 
are  called  operations  by  the  subsculaneous  section — operations 
which  consist  in  dividing  deep  parts,  more  especially  tendin- 
ous and  muscular  structures,  from  within  as  it  were,  or,  in  a 
manner,  to  exclude  the  part  thus  wounded  from  any  communi- 
cation with  the  external  atmosphere.  Examples  of  its  appli- 
cation are  seen  in  the  new  and  successful  methods  of  remov- 
ing the  deformities  of  club-foot,  wry  neck,  &c.  Surgeons,  in- 
fluenced, perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  the  aphorism  of  Hippo- 
crates, that  "wounds  of  tendinous  parts  are  mortal,"  were,  un- 
til lately,  afraid  to  meddle  with  such  textures.  Even  so  re- 
cently as  the  days  of  my  own  pupilage,  warnings  on  this 
head  were  reiterated,  year  after  year,  in  public  lectures.  In- 
flammation of  synovial  membranes;  erysipelas,  and  lock-jaw, 
were  the  quicksands,  held  out  as  besettmg  the  application  of 
the  knife  to  such  textures.  But  now  such  dangers  are  only 
looked  upon  as  chimerical.  Five  hundred  operations  by  the 
subscutaneous  section  have  been  lately  counted  as  having 
been  performed  without  the  occuiTence  of  a  single  instance  of 
bad  consequence.  The  first  attempt  at  an  operation  of  this 
kind  was  made  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1685,  by  Isacius  Min- 
ius,  but  it  was  badly  done,  and,  as  it  failed,  was  not  repeated. 
The  second  was  at  Montpelier,  in  1816,  by  Delpech,  and  al- 
though a  certain  amount  of  success  accompanied  the  attempt 
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the  operation  was  not  followed  up,  and  it  became  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  third  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  operation  is  1831, 
when  it  was  taken  up  by  Stromeyer,  in  Germany,  who  prac- 
tised, and  advocated  it  so  successfully,  that  it  has  found  favor 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  now  become  a  favorite  and 
fashionable  operation.  The  discovery  of  a  new  principle  in 
medical  science  is  soon  found  to  diflbse  its  benefits  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  so  it  has  here.  The  practice,  which  at  first 
was  adopted  solely  in  reference  to  division  of  tendons  in  de- 
formed limbs,  is  now  applied  to  the  relief  or  cure  of  many  oth- 
er ailments.  It  has  been  employed  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
in  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  Mr.  Williams,  for  chronic 
thickening,  with  enlargement  and  distention  of  bursal  sacs, 
such  as  that  in  front  of  the  knee  in  charwomen,  and  for 
which,  previously  there  was  no  known  remedy  but  excision. 
This  operation  I  have  myself  performed  on  several  occasions 
with  success.  The  practice  of  scarifying  the  ends  of  bones  in 
ununited  fractures,  by  the  subcutaneous  section,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  secretion  of  callus,  is  another  new  ap- 
plication of  the  principle.  Deformities  from  burns  and  scalds 
sometimes  admit  of  remedy  by  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
contraction.  And  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  by  extensive  hidden  incision  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back.  M.  Guerin  tells  us  that  he  divided  fifty  muscles  in 
a  hump-back  in  this  way,  and  not  only  was  there  success  after 
the  operation,  but  also  an  absence  of  all  pain  or  local  inflam- 
mation in  the  parts  so  divided.  I  mention  this,  however,  not 
so  much  in  laudation  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  such  cases, 
as  in  illustration  of  the  principle  and  the  fact,  that  extensive 
deep  incisions  give  rise,  if  unaccompanied  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  to  comparatively  little  local  disturbance. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  squint 
This  operation  suggested  itself  out  of  the  discoveries  of  Stro- 
meyer,  and  deservedly  holds  a  place  among  the  modern  im- 
provements in  surgery.  But  it  is  principally  in  its  application 
to  club-foot  that  such  beneficial  and  unexpected  results  have 
flowed  out  of  this  discovery.  This  sad  deformity,  than  which 
none  other  to  which  the  frame  is  liable  so  thoroughly  embitters 
life,  or  disqualifies  for  the  taking  a  part  in  the  common  afifairs  of 
society,  and  which  had,  hitherto,  set  all  attempts  at  remedy  at 
defiance,  now  yields  to  the  improved  system,  and  is  no  long- 
er the  canker  of  domestic  happiness,  or  the  opprobrium  of  the 
medical  profession.  In  childhood,  this  deformity  may,  with 
certainty,  be  now  remedied;  and,  even  in  adult  life,  when  the 
bones  and  the  textures  have  grown  into  a  confirmed  mishape, 
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it  is  extraordinary  how  nearly  they  may  be  brought  back  to  a 
normal  state  by  attention  and  perseverance  after  befitting 
subcutaneous  sections. 

Almost  discrediting  the  first  statements  that  reached  us  on 
this  subject,  I  proceeded  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment, when  the  results  proved,  to  my  satisfaction,  the  true 
value  of  the  improvement  One  case  of  the  kind  I  may  be 
permitted  to  state,  by  way  of  illustration.  It  is  that  of  a 
fine  young  woman  with  talipes  varus,  the  cast  of  whose  foot  is 
here  exhibited.  She  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  handsome 
and  intelligent,  but  exhibiting  that  timid  and  subdued  mien 
which  the  consciousness  of  such  a  defect  always  gives  to  the 
character.  The  deformity  was  so  immovably  fixed,  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  divide  even  a  greater  number  of  unyielding 
parts  than  common,  as  in  addition  to  several  tendons  of  mus- 
cles and  other  fibrous  textures  on  the  inside  of  the  foot,  I  had 
also  to  cut  across,  completely,  the  broad  plantar  fascia.  In 
three  months,  the  foot  presented,  and  retained,  when  stripped 
of  the  straightening  apparatus,  this  perfect  form,  [exhibiting 
the  cast].  In  six  months  she  could  stand  on  it,  laying  the  sole 
to  the  ground  with  tolerable  firmness;  and  in  eighteen  months 
she  walked  steadily  and  well,  and  had  already  got  several 
sweethearts  in  her  train:  which  circumstance  I  mention  as 
being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  proofs  I  could  offer  of  her 
having  acquired  a  neat  foot  and  ankle,  and  as  one,  certainly,  of 
the  chief  sources  of  her  gratitude  to  me. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  amount  of  good  which  in  fu- 
ture times  may  accrue  to  society  at  large,  from  the  carrying 
out  of  such  an  improvement;  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  a 
condition,  in  some  measure,  to  estimate  and  to  grieve  for  the 
losses  which  the  world  has  sustained  by  even  the  tardiness  of 
its  introduction.  Had  this  operation  been  known  in  the  youth- 
ful days  of  Lord  Byron,  and  applied  to  the  relief  of  tnat  no- 
bleman's deformity,  a  genius  which  was  soured  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  personal  def?ct,  and  which  received  therefrom 
a  misanthropic  bias,  might  have  blossomed  in  the  sunshine  of 
generous  boyhood,  and,  when  mature,  have  brought  forth 
manna^  instead  of  gall  and  wormwood. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF    TENNESSEE. 

From  a  correspondent  at  Nashville,  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  that  city. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  and  seems 
10  have  ciilled  out  an  unusual  number  of  addresses  and  communica- 
tions. Several  of  the  cases  were  ordered  by  the  Society  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Western  Journal  for  publication,  and  we  have  to  re- 
quest the  Secretary  lo  forward  them  at  his  earliest  leisure. 

Dr.  Winston,  orator  of  the  meeting,  delivered,  aays  our  corres- 
pondent, a  very  handsome  address  on  the  contributions  to  medical 
science  by  American  physicians.  He  defended  the  character  of  the 
profession  in  our  country,  and  insieted  on  their  claims  with  much 
ability. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Buchanan,  read  an  essay  **on 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  in  practical  medu 
cine,''  in  which  he  attempted  to  show,  that  the  French  mode  of  cul- 
tivating medical  science,  if  the  true  mode,  is  not  the  ordy  true 
mode.  This,  he  contended,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  thai  many  dis- 
eases were  treated  as  successfully  before,  as  they  have  been  since 
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the  development  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  numerical  school. 
Hence,  he  would  not  hasaly  throw  aside  the  old  method  of  ob- 
servation of  symptoms,  and  of  the  effect  of  remedies  in  modifying 
them,  even  although  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  organic  lesions 
upon  which  they  depend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  take  either 
one  of  the  two  roads  to  the  Temple  of  Truth,  as  it  might  seem  most 
eligible  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances. 

Dr.  Robards  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Epidemic  Erysipelas 
of  Maury  county,  which  proved  so  extensively  fatal  there  last  spring 
and  summer. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Society  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  nievory  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Hogg.  The  funds  are  to  be 
raised  by  subscription,  and  we  doubt  not  that  every  physician  ia  the 
State  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  conlribuiing  his  part  towards  this  vor- 
thy  object. 

The  Society  re.solved  to  maintain  its  organization,  and  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  ei'^hanciug  the  interest  of  its  next  annual  meeting,  offer  a 
premium  of  $50  for  the  best  essay  on  Scrofula. 

The  friend  lo  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  items  of  news  ex- 
presses  a  wish,  that  the  address  of  Dr.  Winston,  and  the  other  pa- 
pers  brought  out  by  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  editors  of  this  JournaL  We  join  with  him  \n  this  wish,  and 
hereby  express  the  hope  that  lie  will  take  measures  to  have  tbeoi 
sent  to  us  at  an  early  dny.  The  Society,  he  .says,  is  not  able  to 
publish  any  of  the  long  essays,  in  all  of  which,  he  supposes,  there 
are  suggestions  worthy  of  being  given  to  the  profession. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  we  have  never  received  some  mat- 
teis  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  this  Journal  by  the  Society  at  ita 
meeting  a  year  ago,  and  that  they  would  still  be  very  acceptable. 

Y. 


ESQUIBOL    ON    INSANITY. 


The  American  profession  is  indebted  lo  Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt  for  a  I 
translation  of  this  standard  work,  which  was  issued,  a  few  weeks  J 
since,  by  Lea  &  Blanrhard  in  their  acciisiomed  style  of  accuracy 
and  neatness.  Esquirol  is  a  name  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid 
the  slightest  attention   to  maladies  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  quite  ub< 
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necessary  to  say  anything  in  commendation  of  any  publication  from 
his  pen.  He  stands  before  the  world  as  a  master  in  his  art.  His 
authority  is  the  highest  on  all  the  questions  to  which,  he  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  active  life.  His  treatise  has  become  a  classic  in  our 
profession,  and  we  cordially  hail  this  translation  which  will  place  it 
In  the  hands  of  so  many  of  our  brethren.  Y. 


MEW   WORKS. 

Professor  Gross  is  noiv  in  Philadelphia,  superintending  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
which  will  be  issued  in  a  single  volume  during  the  summer.  The 
new  edition  will  embrace  whatever  has  been  furnished  to  the  author 
by  his  reading  or  observation  in  the  last  five  years,  not  contained 
in  the  present  edition,  and  will  make  an  addition  to  the  work  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages.  Miny  portions  harve  been  re-written, 
a  number  of  new  chapters  have  been  introduced,  and  the  il lustra, 
tions  by  woodcuts  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  must  very  material- 
ly enhance  the  value  of  the  treatise  to  students  of  medicine. 

Professor  Gross  has  also  been  engaged  upoo  a  new  edition  of 
Liston's  Elements  of  Surgery,  which  will  be  ready  for  press  early 
in  the  autumn.  Y. 


A    NEW    MEDICAL    JOUBNAL. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  journal  of  med- 
icine,  issued  at  St.  Louis,  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Kemper  Col- 
lege.  Among  other  papers,  this  number  contains  communications 
from  Professors  Barbour  and  McDowell  on  practical  subjects,  and 
evinces  a  full  share  of  spirit.  The  medical  schools  of  St.  Louis 
have,  now,  each  a  journal  and  organ,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  an 
animated  contest  between  them  for  the  largest  amount  of  public  fa- 
vor. E  collisione  scintilla  is  an  old  maxim,  the  truth  of  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  our  St.  Louis  contemporaries  will  confirm. 

Y. 
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DICTIOHABT   OF    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE. 

This  valuable  work,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  has  reached  its  sixth 
monthly  part,  and  is  going  on  steadily  to  its  completion.  No  pub- 
lication of  the  times  has  commanded  more  universal  or  higher  ad- 
miration than  Copland's  Dictionary,  and  this  sentiment  of  the  press, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  be  warmly  responded  to  by  the  profession  all 
over  the  country.  We  are  obliged  to  improve,  as  a  profession,  with 
such  works  as  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Practica]  Med- 
icine, in  general  circulation.  As  works  of  reference  they  are  inval- 
uable. No  physician  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  them 
will  feel  that  he  can  get  along  without  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  all  who  are  able  will  enrich  their  libraries  with  both.         Y. 


WORCESTER    LUNATIC    ASYLUM. 


Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  who  has  for  many  years  taken  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  everything  that  relates  to  the  insane,  and  to  whom  the  pro- 
fession owes  some   valuable  papers  on  the  Lunatic  Asylums  of  the 
United  States,  has  forwarded  us  the  twelfth  annual  "Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,"  a  document 
of  great   interest   from   which  we  shall  make  extracts  for  a  future 
number.     The  institution  for  the   insane,    at  Worcester,   is  one  of 
the  orriamenls   of  our   country   and  of  the  age.     By  the  way,  will 
not  some  friend  at  Lexington  inform  the  public  through  our  Joornal 
what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  that  place? 
Frequent  inquiries   are  made  of  us  respecting  its  advantages,  which 
wp  arc  not  able  to  answer  as  definitely  as  wo  could  desire.         Y. 
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